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Wak  Department,  Cuban  Census, 

Waskmgttm,  A-ugust  ^5,  1900. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  census 
of  Cuba: 

In  the  eariy  part  of  July,  1899,  I  received  instructions  from  the 
Hon.  Russell  A.  Alger,  Secreiary  of  War,  to  prepare  a  "memoran- 
dum" for  a  census  of  Cuba.  In'  August,  immediately  after  your 
arrival  in  Wsishington,  this  "memorandum"  was  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Cfinsus,  Hon.  W.  R.  Merriara,  the 
Assistant  Director,  Dr.  F.  H.  Wines,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Hunt,  chief 
statistician.  After  consultation  with  the  War  Department  it  was 
decided  that  a  census  covering  the  field  of  inquiry  usual  in  the  United 
States  was  not  expedient  for  Cuba,  in  view  of  existing  conditions; 
that  the  schedules  should  be  limited  to  population,  agriculture,  and 
education,  as  the  three  subjects  of  most  importance;  that  the  genei"al 
plan  of  the  United  States  census  should  be  followed;  and  that,  to  save 
time,  the  schedules  and  other  blank  forms  necessary  for  the  enumera- 
tion of  a  population  estimated  at  1,600,000  be  printed  at  once.  The 
estimated  cost  of  taking  the  census  on  this  basis,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  amount  disbursed,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  XXI. 
As  the  Senate  Committee  on  Cuban  Relations,  of  which  Senator 
O,  H.  Piatt  is  chairman,  will  publish  an  itemized  statement  of  the 
expenditures,  they  are  omitted,  to  avoid  unne<;essary  repetition. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  "memorandum"  that  the  census  be  taken 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Military  Governor  of  the  island  by  cer- 
tain Cuban  officials,  assisted  by  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  United- 
States  Army,  but  as  the  census  was  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cubans,  and  as  the  work  would  demonstrate  in  some  measure  their 
capacity  to  perform  an  important  civil  duty,  it  was  decided  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  the  offices  of  supervisors  and  enumerators 
should  be  filled  by  Cubans,  and  that  the  field  work  should  be  per- 
foiTned  by  them,  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  officer  of 
the  United  States  census,  so  that  when  the  enumeration  should  be 
completed  it  would  be  a  census  of  Cubans  by  Cubans. 

No  decision  could  have  been  more  fortunate,  and,  coupled  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  President,  in  which  the  census  was  declared  to 
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be  a  preliminary  step  in  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  of 
self-government,  was  the  first,  as  it  was  the  highest,  expression  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
capacity  and  patriotism  of  the  Cubans,  removing  all  feeling  of  sus- 
picion as  to  the  object  of  the  enumeration,  and  placing  the  census  at 
once  en  rapport  with  the  people.  Hundreds  of  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy men  and  women  volunteered  to  serve  as  enumerators  without 
pay,  and  the  order  of  the  President  was  received  throughout  the 
island  with  great  satisfaction. 

In  no  other  way  could  such  a  manifestation  of  good  feeling  and  of 
faith  in  the  intentions  of  this  Government  have  been  elicited,  and 
the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  meaisures.  While  some  errors 
may  have  crept  into  the  work,  and  while  possibly  there  are  some 
omissions,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  the  fii'st  a.ttempt  of 
the  Cubans  to  take  a  census,  and  that  the  difficulties  attending  it  have 
been  numerous,  serious,  and  not  easily  surmounted.  But  whatever 
its  defects,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Cuba  and  of  the  expert 
tabulators  and  statisticians  who  have  been  engaged,  in  compiling  and 
analyzing  the  figures  that  they  bear  the  impress  of  honest  work,  that 
the  census  was  taken  rapidly  and  far  more  accurately  than  could  have 
been  expected,  and  that  in  this  respect  it  will  compare  favorably  with 
any  census  of  the  United  States. 

The  different  steps  by  which  this  was  accomplished  were  as  follows; 
An  estimate  was  prepared  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  census,  based  on 
the  supposed  population  and  the  employment  of  Cubans  as  supervisors 
and  enumerators;  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  necessary  organiza- 
tion in  all  its  details,  and  the  best  way  to  carry  on  the  work  in  harmony 
with  the  general  administration  of  the  island.  At  the  same  time  the 
Military  Governor  of  Cuba  was  directed  to  nominate  suitable  Cubans 
as  supervisors  of  the  census  for  the  six  provinces  of  the  island  and  to 
order  them  to  Washington.  This  was  done,  and  on  their  arrival, . 
August  17,  they  were  received  by  Dr.  Wines  and  Mr,  Hunt,  of  the 
United  States  Census  Office,  and  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  for  two  weeks  were  carefully  instructed  in  their  duties 
as  supervisors  with  a  view  to  their  becoming,  in  turn,  instructors  of 
the  enumerators. 

On  August  17  the  following  proclamation  of  the  President  was 
issued : 

EsEouTivB  Mansion,  Au^uM  17,  1899. 
To  the  people  of  Cuba: 

The  disorganized  condition  of  your  island  resulting  from  the  war  and  the  absence 
of  any  generally  recogniaed  authority  aside  from  the  temporary  military  control  of 
the  United  States  have  made  it  necessary  that  the  United  States  should  follow  the 
restoration  of  order  fl.nd  peaceful  industry  by  giving  if  a  assistance  and  supervision  to 
the  successive  steps  hy  which  yon  vrill  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
system  of  self-government. 
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Aaa  preliminaryatepin  the  performance  of  this  duty,  I  have  directed  that  a  census 
of  the  people  of  Cuba  be  taken,  and  have  appointed  competent  and  disintereeted 
citizens  of  Cuba  aa  enumeratora  and  supervisors. 

It  ia  important  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  your  new  government  that  the 
information  sought  shall  be  fully  and  accurately  given,  and  I  request  that  by  every 
means  in  your  power  you  aid  the  officers  appoiated  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

William  McKinlby. 

As  there  were  no  general  census  laws  in  Cuba  it  was  necessary  to 
promulgate  orders  which  would  have  the  effect  of  laws,  organizing  the 
census,  defining  the  duties  of  the  census  officials,  and  the  obligations  of 
the  people  in  respect  thereto.  Accordingly,  August  19,  the  necessary 
Executive  orders  were  issued  (Appendix  I),  and  on  the  23d  the  order 
apfiointJng  the  disbursing  officers  (Appendix  II),  These  orders  were 
sent  to  the  Military  Governor  of  Cuba  for  promulgation  in  English 
and  Spanish. 

Having  been  thoroughly  instructed  in  their  duties,  and  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  regulations,  schedules,  and  other  blank  forms  for  carrying 
on  the  work,  and  being  duly  impressed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with 
the  responsibilities  of  their  office,  the  supervisors  left  for  Cuba,  August 
23,  and  were  followed,  August  2T,  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
census,  with  hia  oiEce  force. 

Thus  far  the  work  of  the  census  had  been  confined  to  Washington. 
The  field  work,  attended  with  many  difficulties,  was  now  to  follow. 

THE   FIELD    WORK. 

This  was  carried  on  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  tiie  Assistant 
Director,  Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  an  experienced  official  of  the 
United  States  Census,  who  exhibited  from  first  to  last  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  qualities  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  work.  By  dint  of  great  patience,  perseverance,  unusual  activ- 
ity, and  tact  he  was  able  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  supervisors  and 
enumerators,  to  instruct  them  in  their  duties,  and  to  carry  the  work 
to  a  successful  conclusion— no  easy  task  for  a  foreigner  and  nonresi- 
dent of  the  island,  as  for  many  years  its  inhabitants  had  always  con- 
nected the  census  with  taxation  and  compiilsory  military  service, 
toward  which  they  had  a  strong  natural  aversion. 

Mr.  Olmsted  was  directed  to  establish  his  office  in  the  city  of  Santa 
Clara,  which  was  selected  as  a  geographical  center  and  as  affording 
sanitary  and  other  conditions  favorable  to  the  work.  His  report  is 
submitted  herewith.     (Appendix  IH,) 

The  first  step  in  organizing  the  field  work  was  the  foiToation  of  the 
enumeration  districts,  and  for  this  purpose  accurate  maps  of  the 
provinces  and  municipalities  were  almost  indispensable.  Foreseeing 
this,  the  Military  Governor  was  directed,  August  8,  to  have  such  maps 
prepared,  but  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Olmsted  in  Habana, 
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August  31,  that  much  progress  was  made  in  this  direction.  On  that 
date,  learning  that  the  military  authorities  in  Habana  had  no  suitable 
maps,  he  telegraphed  to  the  military,  civil,  and  judicial  authorities 
throughout  the  island  to  furnish  him  such  maps  as  they  had,  and  later 
discovered  in  the  insular  state  department  a  map,  said  to  be  the  only 
one  of  itw  kind  in  existence,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  judicial 
and  municipal  districts  in  each  proviuce,  but  several  years  old,  and 
requiring  revision. 

As  soon  as  the  available  maps  had  been  collected  the  number  and 
boundaries  of  the  enumeration  districts  were  determined,  subject  to 
such  changes  as  might  be  necessary  after  the  supervisors  had  looked 
over  the  gi'ound.     This  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty. 

Paragraph  VIII  of  the  order  organizing  the  census  prescribed  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  enumeration  districts  should  be  d&^cribed  by  civil 
divisions — rivers,  roads,  public  surveys,  and  other  easily  distinguished 
lines.  But  it  was  soon  ascertained  that,  owing  to  the  imperfections 
of  the  maps,  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their  topographical 
representations,  and  that,  except  in  the  cities,  the  boundaries  of  the 
minor  civil  divisions  were  not  always  given,  and  even  when  they  were 
the  lines  of  surburban  and  rural  wards  could  not  be  determined, 
because,  as  was  subsequently  discovered,  they  had  apparently  over- 
lapped in  some  locations  or  were  situated  in  two  different  municipali- 
ties, and  the  claims  of  the  respective  local  authorities  had  not  been 
adjusted. 

To  avoid  the  double  enumeration  liable  to  result  from  this,  it  was 
decided  to  indicate  the  areas  of  mral  and  suburban  enumeration  dis- 
tricts which  could  not  be  defined  as  the  orders  prescribed  by  desig- 
nating the  ward  or  wards  to  be  included  in  their  limits  and  by  directing 
the  enumerators  to  inquire  whether  the  persons  and  premises  visited 
by  them  had  been  visited  and  enumerated  before,  and  if  they  had,  to 
pass  them  by.  Each  enumerator  was  also  required  to  post  a  printed 
notice  on  all  buildings  visited  by  him,  giving  the  date  of  his  visit, 
which  was  designed  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  double 
enumeration. 

By  September  13  Cuba  had  been  divided  into  1,315  enumeration 
,  districts.  Later  on,  owing  to  the  scattered  state  of  the  population, 
the  great  difficulties  of  conmmnication  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
the  importance  of  completing  the  enumeration  within  the  time  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  this  number 
to  1,607. 

The  enumeration  districts  having  been  established,  the  appointment 
of  enumerators  followed.  As  the  value  of  the  statistics  to  be  col- 
lected depended  entirely  on  the  fidelity  and  intelligence  of  the  enu- 
merators, the  supervisors  were  cautioned  to  exercise  great  care  in 
their  selection,  and  were  informed  that  women  were  not  necessarily 
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disqualified  on  aceovint  of  their  sex.  One  iiundred  and  forty-two 
women  were  appointed  enumerators  and  rendered  excellent  service, 
and  it  is  said  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Cuba,  women 
were  given  public  employment. 

To  prepare  the  enumerators  for  their  work  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
to  guard  against  errors  in  the  returna,  one  or  more  enumerators  in 
each  municipality  were  directed  to  report  to  the  supervisor  for 
instruction,  becoming  in  turn  the  teachers  of  the  other  enumerators 
in  the  district.  This  they  did  by  assembling  in  classes  and  going  care- 
fully over  the  orders,  schedules,  etc.,  and  testing  their  knowledge 
by  the  actual  preparation  of  the  papers  required  in  the  regulations. 
AH  enumerators  were  told  that  in  doubtful  cases  of  literacy  the  person 
to  be  enumerated  should  be  required  to  read  and  write  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enumerator,  and,  as  far  aa  could  be  ascertained  by  very 
careful  inquiries,  this  waa  done. 

As  soon  as  appointed  each  enumerator  was  given  a  commission  and 
full  field  kit,  and  was  then  ready  for  the  work.  Some  of  those  assigned 
to  rural  and  suburban 'districts  performed  their  duties  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  and  all  of  the  rural  enumerators  were  subjected  to  much 
personal  risk  and  discomfort,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  roads  and 
streams,  the  prevalence  of  rain,  and  the  depleted  and  sparsely  settled 
state  of  the  country.     (Appendix  IV  to  XII.) 

A  full  list  of  the  enumerators  wilt  be  found  in  Appendix  XIII,  and 
among  the  illustrations  groups  of  those  with  whom  the  Director  came 
in  contact  during  his  tour  of  inspection  in  November  and  December. 

For  the  accuracy  with  which  this  census  has  been  taken  the  Cubans 
connected  with  it  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  credit  and  distinction  of 
being  faithful  and  intelligent  pioneers  in  the  discharge  of  civU  duties 
never  before  intmsted  to  them. 

On  the  10th  of  November  the  Director  of  the  Census  left  Washing- 
ton on  a  tour  of  inspection,  to  enable  him  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  what  estimation  the  work  of  the  census  was  held  by  the  peo- 
ple; to  inspect  the  offices  of  the  assistant  director  and  supei"visors;  to 
see  and  question  as  many  enumerators  as  could  be  collected  together 
in  the  large  cities;  to  determine  the  best  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
census  property,  and  on  what  date  the  clerical  work  incident  to  the 
examination  of  the  schedules  could  be  closed,  and  the  latter  shipped  to 
Washington. 

The  result  of  this  inspection  was  satisfactory.  The  offices  of  the 
supervisors  were  found  in  good  order,  the  secretaries,  clerks,  and  the 
eniimerators  intelligent  and  very  much  interested  in  their  work,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  schedules  accurately  and  neatly  prepared. 

After  consultation  with  Mr.  Olmsted,  it  was  decided  to  close  the 
work  December  31,  discharging  all  Cubans  who  might  be  connected 
with  it  on  that  date,  except  the  supervisors,  and  to  bring  the  latter, 
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with  their  schedules,  and  Mr,  Olmsted  and  party  from  Cienfuegos  to 
Washington  January  6,  It  was  thought  advisable  to  bring  the  super- 
visors to  Washington,  that  they  might. make  the  gross  count  of  the 
population  and  be  on  hand  to  explain  any  ambiguities  or  defects  which 
might  be  discovered  in  the  schedules;  to  supervise  the  punching  of 
the  cards  from  which  the  tables  were  to  be  made,  and  to  learn  the 
entire  method  of  handling  the  statistics.  This  programme  was  car- 
ried out,  and  Mr.  Olrasted  and  his  companions,  with  the  records, 
arrived  in  Washington  January  15. 

The  gross  count  of  the  population  was  completed  and  certified  by 
the  supervisors  by  January  31,  and  on  February  1  a  contract  was 
made  with  the  Tabulating  Machine  Company  of  Washington  (Appen- 
dix XTV),  and  the  work  of  punching  the  cards  was  commenced.  This 
was  continued  under  the  supervisors  until  completed,  March  34,  and 
between  April  1  and  10  they  returned  to  their  homes,  having  labored 
conscientiously,  intelligently,  and  successfully  in  the  discliarge  of  their 
important  duties.  Their  reports  are  submitted.  (Appendices  IV 
to  IX.) 

As  much  public  interest  had  been  shown  in  the  results  of  the  census, 
it  was  decided  not  to  await  the  preparation  of  the  full  report,  but  to 
publish  census  bulletins  containing  condensed  tables  with  a  brief  anal- 
ysis of  their  contents.  The  first  bulletin,  in  English  and  Spanish, 
appeared  May  10,  and  the  othei's  at  intervals  until  all,  three  in  num- 
ber, had  been  published  and  distributed,  the  English  edition  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe  and  the  Spanish  in  Cuba.  Other  tables 
essential  in  deciding  questions  connected  with  the  municipal  elections 
were  compiled  and  mailed  to  the  military  governor  of  Cuba  April  14, 
1900. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  bulletins  and  report  I  have  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Heniy  Gannett,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Mr. 
Walter  F.  Willcox,  of  the  United  States  Census,  both  well  loiown  to 
the  scientific  world  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  census  work. 

In  addition  to  the  account  of  previous  Cuban  censuses  Appendix 
XVII  and  the  analysis  of  the  tables  to  be  found  in  this  report,  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  present  a  description  of  the  island  and 
a  brief  sketch  of  so  much  of  its  history  as  bears  on  its  population, 
economic  condition,  and  government.  A  list  of  the  authors  consulted 
in  this  connection  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  (XX). 

The  maps,  diagrams,  and  views  which  illustrate  the  report  were 
selected  with  sole  reference  to  their  practical  or  historic  value.  No 
attempt  at  a  general  collection  of  photographs  wa^  made.  The  cities 
represented  are  either  the  capitals  of  the  provinces  or,  like  Baracoa, 
among  the  oldest  settled  by  the  Spaniards.  The  landscapes  give  some 
idea  of  the  most  noticeable  topographic  features,  viz,  the  great  can- 
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tral  uplands,  or  sugar  zone,  the  mountains,  the  beautiful  valleys,  and 
the  caves.  The  agricultural  industries  oi  sugar,  tobacco,  fruit  cultiva- 
tion, and  stock  raising  are  presented  in  some  of  their  more  interesting 
details,  while  the  groups  of  supervisors,  and  enumerators,  and  the 
family  groups  are  fair  types  of  native  Cubans,  whose  tragic  and  heroic 
struggle  for  liberty  has  excited  the  interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  Sangek,  Itix.  (renl.^ 

Director  of  the  Census. 
Hon,  EuHU  Root, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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The  government  of  Cuba  has  jurisdietlon  not  only  over  the  island 
of  that  name,  but  also  over  the  Isle  of  Pines,  lying  directly  to  the 
south  of  it,  and  more  than  a  thousand  islets  and  reefs  scattered  along 
its  northern  and  southern  coasts.' 

For,  administrative  purposes  Cuba  is  divided  into  six  provinces 
which,  named  from  the  west  eastwEird,  are  Pinar  del  Rio,  Habana, 
.  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Puerto  Principe,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  These 
provinces  are  divided  into  municipal  districts,  of  which  Pinar  del  Eio 
contains  20,  Habana  36,  Matanzas  24,  Santa  Clara  28,  Puerto  Principe 
5,  and  Santiago  19,  making  a  total  of  132  municipal  districts. 

The  municipal  districts  are  in  turn  divided  into  barrios  or  wards, 
which  correspond  in  extent  and  organization  somewhat  with  our  elec- 
tion districts.  The  number  of  these  in  the  entire  island  is  between 
1,100  and  1,300.  Both  municipal  districts  and  wards  differ  widely  in 
area  and  population.  The  five  districts  of  Puerto  Principe  are  large 
in  area,  while  several  in  Habana  and  one  or  two  in  Santiago  are  in 
area  little  more  than  cities.  In  population,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tricts range  from  Habana,  with  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  people, 
down  to  districts  containing  little  more  than  1,000  inhabitants.  In 
popular  language,  the  island  is  divided  into  the  Vudia  Abqjo,  or  the 
portion  from  the  meridian  of  Habana  to  Cape  San  Antonio;  the  Vudtd 
Arriba,  from  the  meridian  of  Habana  to  that  of  Cienfuegos;  Zas 
Cvnca  Villas,  from  the  meridian  of  Cienfuegos  to  that  of  Sancti 
Spiritus,  and  Sierra  Adeiitro,  from  the  latter  to  Holguin  and  Cape 
Maysi. 

Cuba,  the  most  populous  of  the  West  India  islands,  lies  directly 
south  of  Florida.  Habana  is  a  trifle  west  of  south  of  Key  West  and 
is  distant  from  it,  as  the  crow  flies,  about  100  miles,  being  separated 
from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Florida.  East  of  Cuba  lies  Haiti,  the  second 
in  size  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  south  of  it  lies  Jamaica.  The 
first  of  these  islands  is  only  54  miles  distant  from  Cape  Maysi  the 
easternmost  point  of  Cuba.  The  latter  is  85  miles  distant  from  its 
southern  coast.  On  the  west,  Cuba  is  separated  by  Yucatan  Channel, 
130  miles  wide,  from  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  Mexico. 
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Thus  from  a  military  point  of  view  Cuba  occupies  a  strong  strategic 
position,  controlling  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Strait 
of  Floiida,  the  Windward  Passage  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  between  Cuba 
and  Haiti,  and  Yucatan  Channel,  connecting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  The  first  and  last  of  these  are  the  only  entrances 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  is  thus  controlled  completely  by  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

Cuba  is  included  between  the  meridians  of  74°  and  85°  west  of 
Greenwich  and  between  the  parallels  of  19°  40'  and  23°  33'.  Its  length 
from  Cape  Maysi  on  the  east  to  Cape  San  Antonio  on  the  west  is  730 
miles.  Its  breadth  diifers  greatly  in  different  parts,  ranging  from  100 
miles  in  tbe  east,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  to  25  miles  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Habana,  Its  area,  which  is  more  fully  discussed  elsewhere, 
may  be  set  down  as  43,000  square  miles,  including  the  Isle  of  Pines 
and  the  keys.  It  is,  therefore,  a  little  larger  than  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  somewhat  smaller  than  Pennsylvania. 

The  north  coast  is  for  the  most  part  bluff  and  rocky,  and  in  tbe  prov- 
inces of  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  and  Puerto  Principe  bordered  by  lines' 
of  islands  and  reefs  of  coral  formation,  the  passages  through  which 
are  extremely  intricate  and  difficult.  These  islands  are  low,  are  in  the 
main  covered  with  mangrove  forests,  and  contain  few  inhabitants, 

The  coast  is  low  in  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  bluffs  ranging 
about  100  feet  in  height  in  Pinar  del  Eio  and  rising  gradually  east- 
ward. About  Matanzas  they  reach  500  feet  in  altitude.  In  Santa  Clara 
and  Puerto  Principe  tiiey  are  lower,  but  in  Santiago  the  coast  is  abrupt 
and  rugged,  almost  mountainous,  rising  in  a  succession  of  terraces. 

The  south  coast  from  Cape  Maysi  to  Cape  Cruz  is  mountainous. 
Indeed,  from  Santiago  westward  to  Cape  Cruz  the  Sierra  Maestra 
rises  abruptly  from  the  water  to  altitudes  of  several  thousands  of  feet. 
The  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Buena  Esperanza,  into  which  flows  the  Rio 
Cauto,  are  low,  and  from  this  place  westward,  excepting  a'short  stretch 
between  Trinidad  and  Cienfuegos,  the  coast  is  low  and  marshy  as  far 
as  Cape  San  Antonio,  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island.  This  coast 
strip  of  marsh  is  in  the  main  narrow,  but  west  of  Cienfuegos  it  broadens 
into  a  gx-eat  expanse,  forming  the  Zapata  Swamp,  an  almost  impene- 
trable region,  TS^miles  in  length  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  fully  30 
miles,  clothed  with  the  densest  vegetation  and  teeming  with  tropical 
life.  It  was  within  the  protecting  limits  of  this  marsh  that  the  Cubans 
during  the  recent  revolution  maintained  a  hospital  for  their  sick  and 
wounded. 

Off  the  south  coast  arc  hundreds  of  low,  marshy,  mangrove-covered 
islands  and  islets. 

Most  of  the  harbors  on  both  coasts  are  of  peculiar  shape,  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  pouches  with  narrow,  often  sinuous,  entrances, 
opening  within  into  broad  expanses  completely  sheltered.     This  is  the 
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character  of  the  harbors  of  Habana,  Santiago,  Cienfuegos,  Guantatiamo, 
and  many  others  less  known. 

In  its  relief  the  island  of  Cuba  is  not  a  simple  orographic  unit,  but 
presents  great  variety  and  irregularity,  which  renders  it  incapable  of 
simple  description  and  generalization.  The  middle  portion  of  the 
island,  including  the  provinces  of  Habana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara, -and 
Puerto  Principe,  presents  little  relief,  but  consists  in  the  main  of  broad, 
undulating  plains  and  shallow  valleys,  the  land  rising  only  in  a  few 
places  to  any  considerable  altitude.  It  is  only  at  the  two  extremea  of 
the  island,  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  on  the  west  and  Santiago 
on  the  east,  that  the' island  presents  any  considerable  or  well-defined 
relief  features.  Throughout  Pinar  del  Bio  there  runs  a  range  of  hills, 
a  little  north  of  the  middle  line  of  the  province  and  closely  paralleling 
in  direction  the  northern  coast.  This  range;  which  is  fairly  well  defined, 
is  known  as  the  Cordillera  de  los  Organos,  or  Organ  Mountains,  and 
rises  in  many  places  to  altitudes  exceeding  3,000  feet,  culminating  in 
Pan  de  GKiagaibon,  having  an  altitude  of  2,600  feet.  From  the  crest 
of  this  range  the  land  descends  northward  and  southward  to  the  coast 
in  long,  undulating  slopes,  the  southward  slopes  forming  the  celebrated 
tobacco  lands  known  as  Vuelta  Ahq^o. 

The  central  provinces  of  Cuba,  Habana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  and 
Puerto  Principe  consist  mainly  of  broadly  rolling  plains,  with  shallow 
stream  valleys.  In  Habana,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Clara  these  plains 
are,  or  were  prior  to  the  late  revolution,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
while  in  Puerto  Principe  they  are,  in  the  main,  used  for  the  grazing 
of  cattle.  The  valley  of  the  Yumurf,  in  Matanzas,  is  a  type  of  the 
beautiful,  highly  cultivated  region  of  this  part  of  the  island. 

The  Sierra  de  los  Organos  ceases  as  a  range  a  little  west  of  Habana, 
but  traces  of  this  uplift  can  be  followed  through  the  central  part  of 
Habana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  and  the  western  part  of  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe in  the  form  of  lines  of  hiUs  of  no  great  altitude  dotting  these 
extended  plains.  They  are  seen  south  of  the  city  of  Habana  in  the 
little  timbered  hills  known  as  the  Tetas  de  Managua,  and  farther  east 
in  the  Areas  de  Canasi,  the  Escaleras  de  Jaruco,  and  the  Pan  de  Mat- 
anzas, just  south  of  the  city  of  Matanzas.  This  rises  to  an  altitude  of 
1,300  feet  and  serves  as  a  landmark  to  sailors  far  out  in  the  Atlantic. 
In  the  eastern  part  of  Matanzas  province  these  hills  disappear,  but 
they  reappear  again  in  Santa  Clara,  taking  the  form  of  elongated  crest 
lines  and  flat  top  summits,  and  as  such  extend  into  the  western  part  of 
the  pi-ovince  of  Puerto  Principe. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Sant^  Clara  is  a  group  of 
rounded  hills,  occupying  an  area  between  Cienfuegos,  Trinidad,  and 
Sancti  Spiritus.  The  highest  of  these,  Poti-erillo,  has  an  altitude  of 
3,900  feet.     Among  these  hills  are  many  beautiful  valleys. 

Santiago,  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  is  a  province  presenting 
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great  relief.  Its  surface  is  extremely  broken  with  high,  sharp  moun- 
tain ranges,  broad  plateaus  of  considerable  elevation,  and  deep  valleys— 
scsiie  of  tjiem  broad,  others  narrow  and .  resembling  canyons.  The 
.  dominating  orographic  feature  of  the  province — indeed,  of  the  whole 
island — is  the  Sierra  Maestra,  which,  commencing  at  Cape  Cruz,  south 
of  Manzanillo,  extends  eastward,  closely  pamlleling  the  coast,  from 
which  it  rises  abruptly,  as  far  east  as  the  neighborhood  df  Santiago. 
In  this  part  it  contains  noany  points  exceeding  5,000  feet  in  altitude, 
and  culminates  in  Pico  Turquino,  which  is  reputed  to  have  an  altitude 
of  8,320  feet.  From  Santiago  it  extends  to  the  east  end  of  the  island, 
but  is  much  more  broken  and  has  more  of  a  plateau-like  form,  with  a 
great  diminution  in  altitude.  This  portion  of  the  range, takes  on  a 
different  name,  being  known  as  the  Cobre  Range.  It  contains  numer- 
ous flat  summits,  approximating  3,000  feet  in  altitude,  one  of  which, 
known  as  La  Gran  Piedra,  is  said  to  have  an  altit-  '„  ,  "  *  800  feet.  ■ 

North  of  Sierra  Maestra  lies  the  broad  ana  fertile  valley  of  the 
Cauto,  beyond  -which  the  country  rises  gradually  to  a  high  plateau 
occupying  the  interior  of  the  province,  with  a  summit  elevation  of 
1,000  feet  or  more,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  Holguin,  The  eastern 
pait  of  the  province  consists  of  a  maze  of  broken  hills,  with  altitudes 
ranging  from  1,000  to  3,000  feet,  in  which  are  many  small  and  fertile 
valleys. 

The  Isle  of  Pines,  with  an  area  of  840  square  miles,  i^  a  municipal 
district  of  the  province  of  Habana.  It  is  in  effect  two  islands,  con 
nected  by  a  marsh,  the  northern  being  somewhat  broken  by  hilli.  the 
soutiiern  low,  flat,  and  sandy. 

Tlie  rivers  of  Cuba,  thobgh  numerous,  are  short,  and  few  ot  them 
are  of  any^  iinportance  for  navigation.  The  largest  stream  is  the  Rio 
Cauto,  which'  heads  in  the  interior  of  Santiago  province  and  in  the 
north  slopes  of  Sierra  Maestra,  and  flows  westward  through  a  broad 
valley  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Buena  Esperanza,  after  a  course  of 
about  150  miles.  This  stream  is  navigable  for  light-draft  boats  to 
Cauto  Embarcad'ero,  about  50  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  next  stream  of  importance  for  navigation  is  the  Sagua  la  Grande, 
on  the  north  slope  or  the  island,  in  Santa  Clara  province.  This,  which 
entcra  the  sea  near ,'the  city  of  St^ua  la  Grande,  is  navigable  for  some 
20  miles  above  its  /(nouth. 

Several  other  litreams  are  navigable  for  a  few  miles  above,  their 
mouths,  but  in  most  cases  only  through  what  may  be  rcgai'dcd  as  estu- 
aries. Taking  the  island  as  a  whole,  its  internal  communications, 
except  along  the  coasts,  are  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  its  very 
few  and  poor  wagon  roads  and  its  few  railroads. 

MINERAL   HESOUKCES. 

The  mineral  losources  of  Cuba,  so  far  as  developed,  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  not  of  great  importance.     The  principal  product  is  iron  ore, 
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whicli  is  found  at  varioua  points  near  the  south  base  of  Sierra  Maestra, 
between  Santiago  and  Guantanamo.  The  ore  is  mainly  hematite,  with 
some  limonite,  and  is  found  principally  as  float,  in  great  masses  of 
bowlders.  It  is  easy  to  work  and  of  excellent  quality,  containing 
about  62  per  cent  of  iron.  A  few  occurrences  have  been  discovered 
and  mined  of  ore  in  place  in  the  rock.  There  are  three  companies 
owning  this  mining  property,  one  of  which,  the  Juragua  Comjany, 
has  mined  and  shipped  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore,  nearly  all  of  the 
■shipments  having  gone  to  the  United  States.  Up  to  1895  the  product 
of  this  company  is  stated  at  a  trifle  over  3,000,000  tons.  Operations 
by  the  other  two  companies  have  consisted  mainly  in  development 
work,  only  a  small  quantity  of  ore  having  been  shipped  by  them.  The 
late  war,  of  course,  put  a  stop  to  mining  operations  and  much  of  the 
mining  plant  was  destroyed. 

A  copper  deposit,  reputed  to  be  of  extraordinary  richness,  is  known 
in  the  vicinity  of  El  Cobre,  in  the  southern  part  of  Santiago  province, 
but  since  1868  mining  upon  it  has  been  at  a  standstill.  Deposits  are 
rejwrted  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  much  of  this  metal  may  yet 
be  produced, 

Asphaltum  is  found  in  various  places,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Santa  Clara,  where  it  has  for  many  years  been  used  in  making 
illuminating  gas  for  the  city. 

A  little  gold  and  silver  has  been  mined  in  the  island  in  past  times, 
but  for  many  ycara  the  island  has  not  produced  either  of  these  metals. 


The  climate  of  Cuba  is  comparatively  simple  in  its  character  and 
can  be  briefly  described.  With  the  long,  narrow  shape  of  the  island, 
its  great  extent  of  coast  line  and  small  breadth,  it  has  in  the  main  an 
insular  climate  with  a  high  mean  temperature,  slight  extremes  of 
temperature,  great  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  an  ample  rainfall. 

At  Habana,  on  the  north -coast,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  17°. 
The  range  of  tempemture  between  the  mean  of  the  hottest  month  and 
that  of  the  coldest  month  is  from  82°  to  71°,  or  only  11'^.  The  high- 
est temperature  on  record  in  Habana  is  100.6°,  and  the  lowest  49.6°. 
This  maximum  recorded  temperature  is  no  higher  than  in  northern 
cities  of  the  United  States,  but  the  duration  of  high  temperatures  is 
much  greater  in  Cuba  and  explains  the  high  mean  temperature.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  long-continued  high  temperature,  the  climate  of 
the  northern  portion  of  the  island  is  tempered  by  the  trade  winds 
which  blow  with  but  little  variation  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
nights  in  both  winter  and  sunmaer  are  cool.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature at  Habana  fairly  represents  that  of  the  island,  it  being  per- 
4iaps  a  little  hotter  upon  the  south  coast  and  inland  than  upon  the 
north  coast.  The  range  of  temperattire  between  summer  and  winter 
does  not  differ  probably  materially  anywhere  on  the  coast  from  that 
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at  Habana,  but  inland  is  probably  a  little  greater.  The  mean  relative 
humidity  at  Habana  averages  about  75  per  oent  and  remaina  tolerably 
uniform  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Inland  the  humidity  becomes  some- 
what less,  but  not  decidedly  so. 

The  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Habana,  derived  from  observations  of 
many  years,  is  52  inches.  The  record  shows,  in  different  years,  a 
rainfall  ranging  from  40  to  71  inches.  This  represents  quite  closely 
the  rainfall  upon  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  Inland  and  upon  the 
south  coast  it  is  probably  somewhat  less,  although  observations  are 
lacking.  This  is  decidedly  less  than  upon  the  Gulf  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  but  little  greater  than  that  of  the  northern  seaboard  cities. 
As  regards  the  distribution  of  rainfall  through  the  year,  there  is  a 
wet  and  dry  season,  the  former  being  from  May  to  October,  during 
which  time  about  two-thirds  of  the  precipitation  of  the  year  is  received. 
Eain  falls  during  about  one-third  of  the  days  during  each  year, 
although  this  does  not  represent  by  any  means  the  proportional  amount 
of  rainy  weather.  The  days  are  usually  clear  up  to  about  10  o'clock, 
from  which  time  till  night,  during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  frequently 
showery.  The  nights  are  commonly  clear.  Thunderstorms  are  fre- 
quent, but  not  violent. 

The  prevailing  winds  throughout  the  island  are  the  northeast  trades, 
which  blow  with  great  persistency,  but  seldom  with  violence.  The 
island  is  occasionally,  though  not  frequently,  visited  by  hurricanes. 
These  break  upon  the  coast,  causing  the  maximum  destruction  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  rapidly  lose  their  f  orce^and  violence  as  they  proceed 
'inland. 

In  winter,  when  the  trade  winds  extend  farthest  to  the  southward, 
the  island  not  infrequently  comes  within  the  influence  of  "  northers," 
from  the  No5"th  Temperate  Zone,  greatly  and  suddenly  reducing  the 
temperature  on  the  north  coast.  These  occur  during  the  winter 
months  and  follow  the  severe  storms  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
temperature  sometimes  falls  as  low  as  50'-',  causing  much  suffering,  "as 
very  little  provision  is  made  against  cold  in  the  construction  of  the 
Cuban  houses. 


Owing  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  equable,  moist  temperature  and 
abundant  rainfall,  the  island  is  a  veritable  garden,  abounding  in  flowers, 
luscious  fruits,  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables.  Uncultivated  nature 
has  a  wild  luxuriance  of  jungle,  gtove,  and  forest  to  be  traversed  only 
by  the  aid  of  machete  or  along  well-worn  pathways.  To  illustrate  the 
great, variety  of  its  native  flora,  it  may  be  stated  that  over  3,350  native 
plants  have  been  found  in  the  island  besides  those  introduced.  They 
include  many  species  of  valuable  wood,  such  as  the  mahogany,  ebony, 
granadiUa,  majagua,  cedar,  walnut,  ceiba,  lignum-vitEe,  oak,  pine,  and 
the  pahn,  of  which  there  are  over  30  species,  among  them  the  royal 
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palm,  which,  to  the  poor  Cuban,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all,  as  the 
leaves  provide  him  with  a  roof  and  the  trunk  with  walls  for  his  primi- 
tive dwelling.  In  the  interior  the  forests  are  in  large  part  made  up 
at  Cuban  pine,  which  forms  excellent  lumber.  Although  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  island  has  been  cleared  during  the  past  three  hundred 
years  for  the  purposes  of  cultivation,  yet  it  is  estimated  that  13,000,000 
acres,  or  nearly  half  its  area,  still  remain  clad  in  original  forests. 
These  areas  are  found  mainly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  in  the 
provinces  of  Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe. 

Over  a  large  part  of  the  cleared  or  cultivated  area-s  are  luxuriant 
grasses,  which,  like  the  parana  and  guinea  grasses,  grow  to  a  height 
of  several  feet  and  arc  abundant  and  nutritious. 


Throughout  Cuba  game  is  abundant;  deer,  though  not  native,  have 
flourished  and  multiplied  greatly.  Rabbits  are  also  plentiful.  The 
wild  boar,  so  called,  the  wild  dog,  and  the  wild  cat  are  simply 
domestic  animals  run  wild.  They  are  quite  numerous  in  all  parts  of 
the  island.  Wild  fowl,  especially  ducks  and  pigeons,  abound,  the 
former  crossing  from  the  Southern  States  during  the  winter  season, 
while  the  la,tter  remain  on  the  island  the  year  round.  Pheasants,  quail, 
snipe,  wild  turkeys,  and  wild  guinea  fowl  are  also  numerous,  with 
several  varieties  of  game  birds,  such  as  the  perdis,  tojosas,  rabich^, 
and  the  guanaros. 

The  only  distinctively  native  animal  is  the  jutia  or  hutia,  ratlike 
in  appearance,  and  black,  which  grows'to  a  length  of  16  or  18  inches, 
not  including  the  tail.     While  eatable,  it  is  not  especially  palatable. 

Cuba  has  more  than  200  species  of  native  birds,  including  those 
already  mentioned  as  game  birds,  many  possessing  the  most  beautiful 
plumage,  but  those  with  song  are  rare. 

In  swampy  localities  crocodiles  and  American  alligators  {cavmo,ns) 
are  found,  and  although  these  frequently  grow  to  an  enormous  size, 
but  little  attention  is  paid  to  them  by  the  natives. 

Chameleons,  small  lizards,  tree  toads,  and  similar  harmless  Silurians 
of  diminutive  size  are  very  common,  while  occasionally  the  iguana 
and  other  large  varieties  "of  the  lizard  species  are  seen. 

Few  varieties  of  snakes  exist  in  Cuba.  One  of  these,  the  maja^ 
from  10  to  14  feet  in  length,  is  a  semidomeaticated  reptile,  if  such  a 
term  may  be  used,  for  it  is  most  frequently  found  about  the  huts, 
farmhouses,  and  small  villages,  its  favorite  living  place  being  in  the 
palm-leaf  thatches  of  the  older  buildings,  while  its  favorite  food  is 
poultry.  Another  snake,  named  the  jxjSd,  is  more  vicious  in  disposition 
than  the  maja,  although  never  reaching  more  than  one-third  its  size. 
It  is  not  poisonous.  The  other  varieties  are  still  smaller  in  size,  ai'e 
seldom  seen,  and  are  not  venomous. 
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The  land  crabs  are  very  abundant  and  annoying.  They  vary  in  size 
from  an  inch  to  8  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Scorpions,  centipeds, 
and  tarantulas  are  plentiful,  and,  although  they  are  poisonous,  their 
bites  are  rarely,  if  ever,  fatal. 


Manv  books  have  been  written  about  Cuba,  but  few  detailed  and 
reliable  histories.  Such  information  as  is  available  is  in  fragmentary 
form,  and  many  important  events  connected  with  the  affairs  of  the 
island  are  unrecorded,  or  so  briefly  touched  on  as  to  be  Hnintelligible, 
The  time  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  this  report  will  not  admit  of 
an  extended  compilation  of  historic  facts  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made,  therefore^  to  do  so.  But  it  has  been  considered  advisable,  as 
pertinent  to  this  census,  to  refer  to  the  discovery  and  first  settlement 
of  Cuba,  its  government,  and  the  causes  which  have  apparently 
affected  its  progress.  An  effort  has  also  been  made  to  collect  all 
reliable  data  in  regurd  to  the  movement  of  population,  agriculture, 
and  education,  and  these  are  presented  by  way  of  preface  to  the 
analysis  of  the  tables. 

Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  Sunday,  October  28,  1492. 
According  to  the  most  reliable  evidence,  he  landed  in,  or  a  little  to 
the  west  of,  what  is  now  called  the  bay  of  Nuevitas,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  province  of  Puerto,  Principe.  He  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  the  name  of  Christ,  Our  Lady,  and  the  reigning  Sovereigns 
of  Spain,  and  named  it  Juana  in  honor  of  Prince  John, 

Continuing  his  voyage,  Columbus  sailed  west  as  far  as  the  Laguna 
do  Moron,  where  he  arrived  October  31.  From  here,  on  November 
12,  he  commenced  to  retrace  his  steps.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
decide  from  his  journal  where  he  sailed  between  November  12  and  26. 
He  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  'the  Guija  Islands  and 
then  to  have  cruised  about  among  the  keys  and  islands  off  the  prov- 
ince of  Puerto  Principe,  finally  reaching  the  Bay  of  Nuevitas. 

On  November  26  he  sailed  southeast  along  the  coast  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  to  Baracoa,  where  he  arrived  on  the  evening  of  November  27. 
From  there  he  sailed,  on  December  4,  to  Point  Maysi,  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island,  and  on  the  following  day  to  the  island  of  San  Domingo. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1493,  Pope  Alexander  VI  issued  a  bull  conferring 
on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  all  lands  already  discovered,  or  to  be  dis- 
covered, in  the  Western  Ocean,  thus  confirming  by  divine  right,  to 
all  Christendom,  the  claims  of  Columbus. 

Columbus  visited  Cuba  three  times  after  this.  In  1493,  during  his 
second  voyage,  he  followed  the  southern  coast  from  Point  Maysi  as 
far  as  Bataban6  and  the  Isle  of  Pines,  which  he  reached  June  13, 
1493,  discovering  in  the  meantime  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  he 
visited  while  &%  roide  from  Santiago  do  Cuba  to  Cape  Cruz.     During 
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this  voyage  Columbus  visited  Guantanamo,  Trinidad,  and  probably 
Cieufuegos. 

During  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  be  touched  at  Cayo  Largo, 
off  the  south  coast  of  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  July,  1503", 
while  en  Tovjte  to,  and  again  in  May,  1603,  when  returning  from,  the 
mainland. 

From  this  time  to  its  permanent  occupation  by  the  Spaniards,  Cuba 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  visited  often  by  other  explorers,  although 
in  1608  Sebastian  Ocampo,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Nicolas  de 
Ovando,  Governor  of  San  Domingo,  reported  that  Cuba  was  an  island, 
but  this  was  known,  probably,  to  other  explorers  several  years  before. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  not  appear  that  Cuba  received  much  attention 
from  the  Spanish  authorities  prior  to  1511, 

In  that  year  Diego  Columbus,  Admiral  of  the  Indies  and  Governor 
of  San  Domingo,  sent  Capt,  Diego  Velasquez,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  to  subdue  and  colonize  Cuba.  With 
a  force  of  300  men  he  sailed  from  San  Domingo  and  landed  near  Point 
Maysi,  going  thence  to  Baracoa,  where  the  first  settlement  was  made 
in  1612.  In  1514  Yelasquez  founded  Trinidad  and  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  island,  to  facilitate  communication  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  Jamaica  and  the  mainland,  Sancti  Spiritua  near  its 
middle  point,  and  Eemedios,  Bayamo,  Puerto  Principe,  and  San  Cris- 
tobal de  la  Habana,  the  latter  on  what  is  now  the  site  of  Bataban6. 
In  1519  this  name  was  transferred  to  a  settlement  on  the  present  site 
of  Habana.  The  same  year,  Barsicoa,  having  been  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  city  and  bishopric,  was  declared  the  capital,  and  so  remained 
until  1522,  when  both  were  removed  to  Santiago.  Habana  became 
the  capital  in  1552, 

On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  January  23, 1510,  Velasquez  renamed  the 
island  Fernandina  in  his  honor.  It  was  subsequently  named  Santiago, 
after  the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  but  the  name  was  again  changed  to 
Ave  Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  Through  all  these  official  changes, 
however,  it  retained  its  native  original  name. 

Velasquez  continued  to  govern  Cuba  as  adelmdaA},  or  lieutenant- 
governor,  under  the  governor  and  aud/iencia  of  Santo  Domingo,  until 
his  death  in  1524.  He  had  five  successors  in  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
governor.  (See  Appendix  for  list  of  Governors.)  The  first  Governor, 
Hernando  de  Soto,  was  appointed  in  1536;  he  was  also  addantada 
of  Florida,  The  first  Captain-General  was  Don  Gabriel  de  Lujan, 
appointed  in  1681.  During  this  interval  the  Spanish  population  had 
increased  very  slowly,  but  two  additional  towns,  Guanaba«oa  and  EI 
Cobre,  were  founded,  1655  and  1558,  and  not  another  town  was  built 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  but  two  towns  of  any  importance,  Matan- 
zas  and  Santa  Clara,  were  founded,  and  in  the  eighteenth  but  nine. 
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At  the  end  of  this  period  the  population  of  the  island  is  .said  to  have 
numbered  275,000  souls,  while  the  development  of  its  wealth  had 
scarcely  begun.  In  fact,  for  many  years  after  its  colonization,  Cuba 
was  not  a  wealth-producing  colony,  and,  therefore,  not  an  object  of 
much  solicitude  or  patronage.  In  the  general  scheme  of  colonizing 
the  "West  Indies,  both  Cuba  and  Jamaica  were  occupied  to  facilitate 
trade  with  the  rich  colonies  of  the  Spanish  main,  and  while  still  a 
young  colony  Cuba,  as  a  depot  of  supply,  was  severely  taxed  by  the 
numerous  expeditions  which  sailed  from  her  shores  between  the  years 
1513  and  1538. 

If  the  situation  and  many  natural  advantages  of  Cuba  be  considered, 
it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  either  the  Cubans  have  been  blind  to 
-  their  opportunities  or  that  causes  generally  beyond  their  control  have 
retarded  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  development  of  the 
island's  resources.  The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  although  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  Cubans  were  not  in  some  measure  accountable. 

The  principal  staples  of  Cuba,  and  those  upon  which  its  wealth  mainly 
depends,  are  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  largest  sugar  crop,  1894r-95, 
wasl,054,000  tons;  the  largest  tobacco  crop  (same  year),  about  2,480,000 
aripbas,  or  6i),O00,00O  pounds;  and  its  population  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  recent  war  was  probably  between  1,800,000  and  2,000,000  souls. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  and  enlightened  judges  that  the  island 
could  easily  have  produced  a  crop  of  sugar  and  tobacco  five  times  as 
large  and  had  a  population  of  5,000,000  people  had  its  administration 
been  chai-acterizcd  by  different  theories  of  government. 

That,  in  the  administration  of  her  colonies,  Spain  was  a  bad  excep- 
tion to  a  general  rule  of  liberal  and  generous  government  on  the  part 
of  other  countries  toward  their  colonial  dependencies  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  In  fact,  much  the  same  ideas  appear  to  have  influenced 
all  of  them  at  the  outset,  although  the  results  were  different,  as  might 
be  expected  of  governments  having  different  origins,  forms,  and 
theories.  The  prevailing  idea  appears  to  have  been  that  the  political 
and  economic  interests  of  colonies  were  always  to  be  subordinated  to 
those  of  the  home  countiy,  no  matter  bow  injurious  the  consequences, 
and,  while  in  some  instances  this  course  was  modified  with  most 
beneficial  results,  it  was  followed  unremittingly  by  Spain  to  the  end 
of  her  supremacy  over  Cuba. 

Aside  froni  the  fact  that  during  the  early  history  of  Cuba  Spain  had 
little  sui-plus  population  to  dispose  of,  and  that  through  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  and  Moors  she  lost  a  large  and  valuable  part  of  it,  her 
ti-ade  i-estrictions,  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  colonial  period 
in  her  history  and  continued  without  essential  modification  for  nearly 
three  hundred  years,  would  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  slow 
increase  in  the  population  and  industries  of  Cuba.  These  restric- 
tions apj>ear  to  have  originated  in  the  royal  cedula  of  May  6,  1497, 
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granting  to  the  port  of  Seville  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trade  with 
the  colonies.  At  the  same  time  the  C'ma  de  OontraiaGion,  or  Council 
of  Trade,  was  established,  upon  which  was  conferred  the  exclusive 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  although  later  the  Council  exercised 
its  functions  under  the  general  control  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies. 
San  Domingo,  and  later  Vera  Cruz,  were  the  only  colonial  ports  author- 
ized to  trade  with  Seville.  In  1717  the  trade  monopoly  of  Seville  was 
transferred,  by  royal  order,  to  the  port  of  Cadiz,  in  Spain. 

While  Santiago  was  the  capital  of  Cuba,  trade  between  the  island 
and  the  home  porta  mentioned  was  restricted  to  that  place,  and  when, 
in  1553,  the  capital  was  transferred  to  Habana,  that  city  became  the 
sole  port  of  entry  until  1778,  except  during  the  English  occupation  of 
the  island,  1762-63,  when  Habana  was  opened  to  free  trade;  By  the 
royal  decree  of  October  13,  1778,  trade  between  Santiago,  Trinidad, 
Batabano,  and  other  Spanish  ports  was  authorized.  This  privilege 
was  extended  to  Nuevitas  in  1784,  to  Matanzas  1793,  Caibarien  1794, 
and  ManzaniUo  and  Baracoa  in  1803.  Prior  to  this  Cuban  ports  were 
practically  under  an  embargo  of  the  strictest  kind.  Even  between 
the  ports  of  Habana  and  Seville  or  Cadiz,  there  was  no  free  communi- 
cation, but  all  trading  vessels  were  gathered  into  fleets,  or  "^o^a*," 
from  time  to  time,  and  made  the  voyage  accompanied  by  Spanish 
war  ships,  partly  for  protection  against  freebooters  and  pirates,  but 
chiefly  to  prevent  trade  with  other  ports.  In  1765  this  restriction  was 
removed. 

The  maritime  laws  regulating  trade  and  commerce  forbade  trade 
even  between  the  colonies,  and  as  early  as  1592  trade  with  foreigners 
was  only  permitted  by  special  authority,  and  in  1614  and  1680  trade 
with  foreigners  was  prohibited  under  pain  of  death  and  confiscation 
of  the  property  concerned. 

The  treaties  of  the  period  appear  to  have  recognized  these  prohibi- 
tions as  entirely  justifiable  under  the  rules  of  international  intercourse 
as  they  existed  at  that  time.  Thus  by  the  treaties  of  1648  and  1714 
between  Spain  and  the  Dutch  provinces  it  was  agreed  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  abstain  from  trading  in  the  ports  and  along  the 
coast  of  the  Indies  belonging  to  each  of  the  treaty  nations.  Again, 
by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  between  England  and  Spain,  similar  engage- 
ments were  made,  although  article  10  provided  that  in  case  vessels 
arrived  at  the  prohibited  ports  under  stress  or  shipwreck  they  should 
be  kindly  received  and  permitted  to  purchase  provisions  and  repair 
damages.  This  privilege  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by  royal  orders 
of  January  20  and  April  16,  1784,  which  prescribed  that  no  vessel 
belonging  to  a  foreign  nation  should  be  permitted  to  enter,  even  under 
the  pretext  of  seeking  shelter.  The  severity  of  these  restrictions  was 
modified  later  on  and,  by  a  royal  order  of  January  8,  1801,  Culmn 
ports  were  thrown  open  to  the  commerce  of  friendly  and  neutral 
nations. 
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Other  commercial  privileges  were  granted  in  1805,  1809,  1810,  and 
1812,  duo,  in  great  meaMuro,  it  not  entirely,  to  the  French  invasion  of 
the  Peninsula  and  its  effect  on  Spanish  poasessions  in  the  West  Indies 
and  America,  But  these  concessions  to  trade  with  Spanish  colonies 
were  but  temporary,  as  hy  royal  orders  of  January  10,  November  17, 
and  July  10,  1809,  foreign  commerce  with  Spanish-American  portw 
was  prohibited.  Against  these  last  restrictions  of  trade  the  variouH 
Spanish  colonial  Governors,  and  especially  the  Captain-General  of 
Cuba,  protested  on  the  ground  of  the  necessities  of  the  colonies  and 
the  inability  of  Spain  to  meet  them.  These  ob]'ections  having  been 
favorably  considered  by  the  Council  for  the  Indies,  foreign  trade  with 
Habana  was  extended  for  six  months. 

Many  other  decrees  and  royal  orders  affecting  trade  with  Cuba  and 
the  other  Spanish  colonies  were  promulgated  during  the  period  between 
ITjb  and  1812,  but  they  throw  no  additional  light  on  this  subject.  It 
is  plain  that  Spain  was  always  averse  to  granting  trade  facilities  with 
her  colonies,  and  only  did  so  for  a  time  when  forced  by  her  necessities; 
but  having  once  opened  Cuban  ports  and  to  that  extent  established  the 
privilege  of  foreign  trade,  which  it  was  difficult  to  recall,  the  next  step 
was  to  restrict  it  as  far  as  possible  by  duties,  tonnage,  and  port  dues, 
and  arbitrary  tariffs  imposed  from  time  to  time  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  foreign  cx>mmeTce  unprofibible.  Without  going  into  details  it 
may  be  said  that  up  to  1824  duties  on  foreign  commerce  were  much 
greater  than  on  Spanish  merchandise,  and  while  from  that  year  they 
were  generally  less  restrictive,  still  they  were  always  high  enough  to 
compel  Cubans  to  purchase  from  Spanish  merchants,  who,  as  Spain 
did  not  herself  produce  what  was  needed,  bought  from  French, 
German,  American,  or  other  sources,  thereby  raising  prices  far  above 
what  they  would  have  been  under  a  system  less  hampering.  In 
fact,  up  to  1818  Cuba  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  tariff  system.  In 
that  year  a  tariff  was  promidgated  making  the  duties  26i  per  cent  on 
agricultural  implements  and  43  per  cent  ad  ixt^em  on  other  foreign 
merchandise.  This  was  modified  in  1820  and  1832  and  the  duties  reduced 
to  20  per  cent  on  agricultural  implements  and  37  per  cent  ad  ixHorem 
on  foreign  industrial  products.  On  all  Spanish  importations  under 
this  classification  the  duties  were  two-thirds  less.  The  tariff  of  1824 
was  less  prohibitive. 

Not  satisfied,  apparently,  with  this  arrangement  for  excluding 
foreign  trade  or  with  the  amount  of  customs  revenue,  an  export  tariff 
was  established  in  1828  on  sugar  and  coffee,  which  had  by  that  time 
become  irhpoi-tant  products.  On  sugar  the  duty  was  four-fifths  of  a 
cent  per  pound,  and  on  coffee  two-fifths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  If 
exported  in  foreign  vessels,  the  duty  on  sugar  was  doubled  and  on 
coffee  was  increased  to  1  cent  per  pound.     With  alight  modifications 
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these  duties  continued  to  August  1,  1891,  when,  under  the  McKinley 
tariff  law,  a  reciprocal  commercial  agreement  was  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison  between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  which  enabled 
Cuba  to  seek  its  nearest  and  moat  natural  market.  In  a  short  time 
nearly  the  entire  trade  of  Cuba  wa^  transferred  to  the  United  States, 
and  Cuba  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  never  before  attained. 

But  with  the  termination  of  this  agreement  by  the  tariff  law  of  1894, 
the  old  pi-aetice  of  differential,  special,  and  discriminating  duties 
against  foreign  ti-adc  was  reestablished,  thus  forcing  upon  the  Cubans 
compulsory  trade  with  Spain.  There  seems  to  be  no  question  among 
impartial  and  intelligent  judges  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  this  system 
on  the  growth  of  Cuba's  population  and  material  progress,  both  largely 
dependent  on  commercial  advantages. 

Another'  evil  born  of  the  system  and  given  a  certain  amount  of 
immunity  through  the  reverses  and  disasters  of  the  Spanish  navy,  in 
consequence  of  which  Spain  was  unable  to  protect  her  commence  or 
fully  enforce  trade  regulations,  is  anmggling,  which  began  with  trade 
restrictions  and  monopolies  and  has  continued  to  this  day,  the  amount 
of  merchandise  smuggled  being,  for  many  years,  nearly  equal  to 
that  regularly  imported  and  exported.  *  From  smuggling  on  a  large 
scale  and  privateering  to  buccaneering  and  piracy  is  not  a  long  step, 
and  under  the  name  of  privateers  French,  Dutch,  English,  and 
American  smugglers  and  buccaneers  swarmed  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  more  than  two  centuries,  plundering  Spanish 
pjtm  and  attacking  colonial  settlements.  Among  the  latter,  Cuba 
was  the  chief  sufferer.  Sallying  forth  from  Santo  Domingo,  Jamaica, 
the  Tortugas,  and  other  islands  and  keys,  these  marauders  i-aided  the 
island  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  northern,  eastern,  and  south- 
ern coast  line,  levying  tribute,  kidnaping  individuals,  and  carrying  oft 
whatever  was  needed.  In  1638  they  attacked  and  burned  Habana. 
In  1644  they  attacked  Baracoa,  Matanzas,  and  Habana,  which  they 
again  sacked  and  burned.  In  1604  Giron,  a  French  buccaneer,  landed 
twice  in  Santiago,  capturing  the  Morro,  and  in  16Y9  French  buc- 
caneers ^ain  i"aided  the  province.  Incursions  on  a  smaller  scale  were 
frequent,  causing  the  Captain-General  to  issue  an  order  requiring  all 
men  to  go  armed  and  all  persons  to  retire  to  their  homes  after  night- 
fall. By  the  tciTor  they  excited  these  raids  retarded  somewhat  the 
development  of  agriculture  by  compelling  the  people  to  concentrate 
in  the  towns  for  protection.  On  the  other  hand,  they  stimulated  the 
construction  of  fortifications  in  the  harbor  of  Habana  and  other  ports, 
which,  a  few  years  later,  made  them  safe  against  such  incursions. 

Coupled  with  ti-ade  restrictions  and  extending  throughout  the  entire 
life  of  Cuba  as  a  dependency  of  Spain,  excessive  .taxation  has  always 
prevailed.    Apart  from  imports  and  exports,  taxes  were  levied  on  real 
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and  penjonal  property  and  on  industries  and  commerce  of  all  kinds. 
Every  profession,  art,  or  manual  occupation  contributed  its  quota, 
while,  as  far  back  as  1638,  seal  and  stamp  taxes  were  established  on 
all  judicial  business  and  oa  all  kinds  of  petitions  and  claims  made  to 
official  corjKtrations,  and  subsequently  on  all  bills  and  accounts. 
These  taxes  were  in  the  form  of  stamps  on  official  paper,  and  at  the 
date  of  American  occupation  the  paper  cost  from  36  cents  to  $S  a 
sheet.  On  deeds,  wills,  and  other  similar  documents  the  paper  cost 
from  35  cents  to  $37.50  per  sheet,  according  to  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty concerned.  Failure  to  use  even,  the  lowest-priced  paper  involved 
a  fine  of  $50. 

There  was  also  a-  inunicipal  tax  on  the  slaughter  of  cattle  for  the 
market.  This  privilege  was  sold  by  the  municipal  council  to  the 
highest  bidder,  with  the  result  that  taxes  were  assessed  on  'all  animals 
slaughtered,  whether  for  the  market  or  for  private  consumption,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  meat. 

Another  tax  established  in  1528,  called'  the  derecho  de  averia, 
required  the  payment  of  20  ducats  ($16)  by  qvery  person,  bond  or 
free,  arriving  iu  the  island.  In  1665  this  tax  was  increased  to  $22, 
and  continued  in  force  to  1T66,  thus  retarding  immigration,  and,  to 
that  extent,  the  increase  of  population,  especially  of  the  laboring 
class.. 

An  examination  of  these  taxes  will  show  their  excessive,  ai'bitrary, 
and  unscientific  character,  and  how  thoy  operated  to  discourage  Cubans 
from  owning  property  or  engt^ng  in  many  industrial  pursuits  tending 
to  benefit  them  and  to  promote  the  material  improvement  of  the  island. 

Taxes  on  real  estate  were  estimated  by  the  tax  inspector  on  the 
basis  of  its  rental  or  productive  capacity,  and  varied  from  4  to  12 
per  cent.  Similarly,  a  nominal  municipal  tax  of  25  per  cent  was 
levied  on  the  estimated  profits  of  all  industries  and  commerce,  and 
on  the  income  derived  from  aU  professions,  manual  occupations,  or 
agencies,  the  collector  receiving  6  per  cent  of  all  taxes  assessed. 
Much  unjust  discrimination  was  made  against  Cubans  in  deterriiining 
assessable  values  and  in  collecting  the  taxes,  and  it  is  said  that  bribery 
in  some  form  was  the  only  eft'ective  defense  against  tlie  most  flagrant 
impositions. 

Up  to  the  year  1638  the  taXes  were  collected  by  royal  officers 
appointed  by  the  King,  and  their  accounts  were  passed  on  by  the 
audiencla  of  Santo  Domingo.  In  that  year  contadorea  (auditors)  were 
appointed  who  exercised  fiscal  supervision  over  the  tax  collectors, 
until,  by  royal  cedula  of  October  31,  1764,  the  intendancy  of  Habana 
was  ci-eated,  the  administration  of  taxes  being  conducted  as  in  Spain. 
Since  1892  the  taxes  have  been  collected  by  the  Spanish  Bank  under  a 
ten  years'  contract,  tbe  bank  receiving  a  commission  of  5  per  cent. 
About  18  per  cent  of  the  assessed  taxes  remained  uncollected  between 
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1886  and  1897,  and  the  deficits  thus  caused  were  added  to  the  Cul;)an 
debt,  ever  a  subject  of  universal  discontent,' 

If  to  high  taxes,  high  tariffs,  and  utter  indifference,  appai-ently ,  to 
the  needs  of  the  island  be  added  a  lack  of  baniiing  facilities  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  system  of  currency  dependent  entirely  on  the  Spanish 
Government  and  affected  by  all  its  financial  difficulties,  we  have  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  economic  development  of  Cuba  has  been  slow. 
"All  her  industrial  profits  were  absorbed  by  Spain,  leaving  no  surplus 
to  provide  for  the  accumulation  of  capital  and  the  material  progi-ess 
of  the  island,"^  which  was  apparently  regarded  as  a  government 
monopoly,  whose  productive  capacity  was  in  no  wise  connected  with 
its  economic  interests.  Accordingly,  such  interests  were  invariably 
subordinated  to  those  of  Spain—with  which  they  rarely  accorded^ — no 
matter  how  iojurious  the  result.  That  this  course  should  have  been 
followed  in  the  early  period  of  Spanish  colonization  is  not  strange.  All 
sorts  of  ecoQomic  experiments,  based  on  what  are  now  considered 
absurd  economic  theories,  were  tried  about  that  time  by  European 
countries  in  vain  efforts  to  promote  national  prosperity  by  entirelj' 
unnatural  methods.  Thus,  for  many  years  Cuba  was  prohibited,  in 
common  with  other  colonies,  from  the  cultivation  of  raw  products 
raised  in  Spain,  thus  reversing  the  theory  and  practice  under  which 
England  subsequently  developed  her  manufacturing  industries  at  home, 
successfully  colonized  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe,  and  established 
her  enormous  colonial  trade,  by  the  very  natural  process  of  paying  for 
the  raw  products  of  her  colonies  in  manufactured  articles.  No  nation 
in  Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century  was  in  a  better  condition  than 
Spain  to  establish  such  a  system,  as  she  was  essentially  a  manufactur- 
ing country.  But  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  her  manufactures 
were  practically  ruined;  the  wealth  which  for  many  years  had  poured 
in  from  the  colonies  in  exchange  for  the  supplies  shipped  them  now 
passed  through  her  to  other  countries  in  consequenceof  her  extinguished 
industries,  and  she  became  little  more  than  a  clearing  house  for  foreign 
products.  Five-sixths  of  the  manufactured  articles  used  in  Spain  were 
imported,  and  foreigners,  in  direct  violation  of  Spanish  laws,  sbon  car- 
ried on  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  with  her  colonies. 

It  may  be  said  that  results  equally  unfortunate  appear  to  have  attended 
all  other  branches  of  Spanish  colonial  government.  Under  a  policy  so 
shortsighted  that  it  was  blind  to  the  most  ordinary  precautions,  and 

'According  to  the  data  of  the  tribunal  of  accounts  {triinmal  de  metOas)  of  Hahana, 
referred  to  by  Sefior  la  Sagra,  Cuba  received  88  ordinary  and  extraotdinary  "sitnmdoi" 
from  Mexico,  from  1766  (o  1788,  67,739,346  peme  fuertes,  and  from  1788  to  1806  the 
aura  of  50,411,158  p«aoa,/wertes. 

'The  proof  of  this  ia  the  bad  conditioii  of  the  roads  and  harbors,  the  absence  of 
docking  tacilitjea,  the  lack  of  adequate  water  supply  in  dtlea,  of  sewere,  paved  streeta, 
schooihousea  and  other  public  buildings  essential  to  every  uommuoity  and  provided 
by  private  or  public  enterprise. 
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long  after  repeated  warnings  should  have  suggested  a  greater  measure 
of  economic  and  political  independence  for  Cufca,  the  entire  system  of 
Cuban  government  and  administration  was  retained  in  the  hands  of 
Spanish  officials  to  the  exclusion  of  native  Cubans,  thus  substituting 
for  home  rule  a  government  which,  however  necessary  in-  the  earlier 
history  of  the  island,  became,  with  the  lapse  of  centuries,  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  a  large  majority  of  Cubans,  as  the  medium 
through  which  Spain  exercised  despotic  power  over  them  and  appro- 
priated to  herself  the  wealth  of  the  island.  That  these  feelings  would 
have  yielded  to  greater  economic  and  political  freedom,  there  can  be 
no  question.  Political  independence  was  not  generally  advocated  at 
first.  Autonomy  under  the  protection  of  Spain  was-  as  far  as  the 
industrial  classes  cared  to  go,  and  had  this  been  granted  ten  years 
earlier  Cuba  might  and  probably  would  have  remained  a  Spanish  col- 
ony. It  was  the  economic  rather  than  the  political  aspect  of  the  island 
that  concerned  the  greater  part  of  its  population.  But  in  Cuba  polit- 
ical and  economic  conditions  were  inseparable  under  the  theory  of 
colonial  government  which  prevailed,  and  economic  concessions  were 
not  to  be  thought  of  if  the  practice  of  stripping  Cuba  by  the  various 
means  described  without  giving  Cubans  the  least  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent it  in  a  peaceful  way  was  to  continue. 

That  they  would  ever  resort  to  force  was  not  believed,  or  if  believed, 
not  f  eai'ed,  in  the  face  of  a  despotic  Governor-General  with  a  local  army 
and  navy  to  enforce  his  authority  and  the  whole  power  of  Spain  in 
reserve.     Besides,  the  Cubans  had  given  ample  proof  of  their  loyalty. 

But  the  rulers  of  Cuba,  usually  blind  to  its  interests,  were  to  test 
the  loyalty  of  her  people  beyond  the  limits  of  endurance,  and,  as  a 
result,  to  lose  for  Spain  her  "ever  faithful  island." 

From  the  time  of  Velasquez,  1512,  to  General  Don  Adolpho  Jim- 
enez Castellanos,  1898,  Cuba  had  136  rulers.  A  list  of  them  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  XV,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  with  hut  a  dozen  excep- 
tions, they  did  nothing  toward  the  development  of  the  island  or  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  although  clothed  with  despotic  power  since 
1825.  A  large  number  of  them  were  Spanish  politicians,  appointed 
without  special  reference  to  their  fitness,  but  as  a  reward  for  services, 
personal  or  political,  rendered  to  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
i-esources  of  Cuba  were  always  available  to  the  home  party  in  control 
for  this  purpose,  which  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  unanimity 
of  Spanish  opinion  respecting  political  concessions  to  the  island.  It 
was  necessary  that  its  control  should  remain  absolutely  in  the  hands 
of -the  Capbiin-Generals  representing  the  home  government;  but  there 
is  very  little  question  that  had  all  of  them  exercised  their  authority 
with  moderation,  lightened  the  burden  of  taxation,  removed  or  modi- 
fied many  trade  restrictions,  promoted  public  works,  and  used  their 
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authority  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Cubans  in  the  administration 
of  the  island,  the  dominion  of  Spain  might  have  been  continued  for 
years  to  come,  as  much  of  the  political  agitation  would  have  been 
avoided,  the  gulf  between  Spaniards  and  Cubans  would  have  been 
bridged  over,  until,  through  these  and  other  influences,  an  adjustment 
of  the  economic  situation  would  have  brought  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  people. 

The  first  serious  opposition  to  the  insular  government  was  brought 
out  by  the  attempt  of  Captain-General  Vicente  Koja  to  enforce  the 
government  monopoly  in  tobacco,  decreed  in  1V17.  Several  bloody 
riots  occurred  and  Roja  was  obliged  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  the 
island. 

Apart  from  uprisings  among  the  negroes,  stimulated  no  doubt  by 
the  success  of  their  race  over  the  French  in  the  neighboring  island 
of  San  Domingo  there  were  no  other  attempts  at  insurrection  on 
the  part  of  Cubans  until  after  the  conspiracy  of  1823,  planned  by  a' 
secret  society  known  as  the  "Soles  de  Bolivar."  This  conspiracy 
resulted  from  the  attempt  of  Captain-General  Vives  to  cany  out  the 
instructions  of  Ferdinand  VII,  after  the  abrogation  of  the  Spanish 
liberal  constitution  of  1812,  and  was"  intended  as  a  protest  against  a 
return  to  absolutism  in  Cuba;  but,  apparently,  it  failed  of  effect,  and 
there  was  no  relaxation  of  efl'orts  to  reestablish  the  old  order.  The 
conspiracy  was  of  a  serious  character  and  extended  over  the  entire 
island,  but  centei'cd  in  Matanzas,  where  among  the  revolutionists  was 
Jose  Maria  Heredia,  the  Cuban  poet.  The  conspiracy  failed  and  the 
leader,  Jose  Francisco  Lemus,  and  a  large  number  of  conspirators  were 
arrested  and  deported.  A  feeling  of  bitter  resentment  against  the 
Government  was  the  result,  and  a  period  of  agitation  and  public 
demonstration  followed.  Frequent  uprisings  were  attempted  in  1824, 
but  failed. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Spain  bad  Ferdinand  VII  been  warned 
by  these  events  and  endeavored,  by  conciliatory  measures,  to  allay 
such  manifest  feelings  of  discontent.  But  neither  he  nor  his  advisors 
would  see  the  "handwriting  on  the  wall."  With  chai-acteristic  sever- 
ity, the  royal  decree  of  May  38,  1836,  was  issued,  conferring  on  the 
Captain -General  "all  the  powera  of  governors  of  cities  in  a  state  of 
siege  *  *  *  with  full  and  unlimited  authority  to  detach  from  the 
island  and  to  send  to  the  Peninsula  all  officials  and  persons  employed 
in  whatsoever  capacity,  and  of  whatsoever  rank,  class,  or  condition, 
whose  presence  may  appear- prejudicial,  or  whose  public  or  private 
conduct  may  inspire  you  with  suspicion  *  *  *  and  further  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  any  order  or  general  regulations  issued  ii; 
whatever  branch  of  the  administration  and  to  whatever  extent  you 
may  consider  convenient  to  the  royal  service,  etc.,  to  see  that  faithful 
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servants  of  His  Majesty  be  remembered,  at  the  same  time  punishing 
without  delay  or  hesitation  the  misdeeds  of  those,  etc.'" 

An  army  from  Spain,  intended  for  the  subjugation  of  former  Span- 
ish colonies  in  South  America,  which  was  to  have  been  dispatched  from 
Cuba,  was  retained  there,  and  a  military  commission  was  permanently 
organized  to  try  jxilitical  offenses  under  the  above  decree  and  the  arti- 
cles of  war. 

Political  agitation  having  taken  the  form  of  revolutionary  demon- 
strations, there  was  a  gradual  separation  on  political  lines  between 
the  Cubans  and  Spaniards,  and  numberless  Cuban  secret  societies  were 
formed  throughout  the  island  for  political  proi)aganda.  Allied  with 
the  Cubans  were  all  of  the  more  radical,  as  well  as  the  more  moderate 
liberal  members  of  the  community,  while  the  Spanish  party  included 
beneficiaries  of  former  monopolies  and  the  conservative  and  reac- 
tionary elements,  which,  under  the  policy  of  the  Captain-Generals,  had 
crystallized  around  the  officials  of  the  government  and  their  coadjutors 
in  the  church. 

The  political  agitation  continued,  and  in  1826  a  small  uprising  took 
place  in  Puerto  Principe,  directed  by  the  Sociedad  de  la  Cadena,  and 
aimed  against  the  abuses  of  the  regiment  Leon  quartered  there.  The 
same  year  (June  22)  the  Congress  of  American  Republics  assembled 
at  Panama,  to  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  appointed  Mr. 
John  Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Richard  Anderson,  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plenipotentiary.  Mr. 
Anderson  was  United  States  minister  to  Colombia  and  died  en  route 
to  the  congress,  which  had  adjourned  before  Mr.  Sergeant  arrived,  to 
meet  at  Tacabaya.  But  it  did  not  meet  ^ain,  and  consequently  the 
United  States  delegates  took  no  part  in  its  deliberations. 

The  objects  of  this  congress,  as  set  forth  in  the  correspondence,  were 
to  urge  the  establishment  of  libeml  principles  of  commercial  inter- 
coui-se,  in  peace  and  war,  the  advancement  of  religious  liberty,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  to  discuss  the  relations  of  Hayti,  the  affairs 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  the  continuation  of  the  war  of  Spain  on  her 
Spanish  colonies,  and  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  announced  as  a 
principle,  "that  .the  United  States  could  not  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them  (governments  in  this  hemisphere 
whose  independence  had  been  declared  and  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States),  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by  any  Euro- 
pean power  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  toward  the  United  States." . 

While  the  United  States  no  doubt  sympathized  with  the  objects  of 
the  congress,  the  debates  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
\  indicated  a  desire  to  avoid  interference  with  Spain,  a  friendly  nation, 

-PromialBated  again  in  tlie  royal  decrees  of  March  21  aud  26, 1834. 
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or  the  slavery  question,  and  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  discuss  ques- 
tiona  whicli  might  prove  embarrassing  to  the  United  States  if  called  on 
to  consider  them  at  a  future  time.  As  a  result,  the  American  dele- 
gates were  given  limited  powers,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  conserva- 
tive attitude  of  the  United  States,  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  congress 
to  achieve  any  result. 

The  year  before  Francisco  Aguero  and  Manuel  Andres  Sanches,  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Colombian  army,  had  been  sent  from  Cuba  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Colombia  to  urge  their  interference  and  assist- 
ance. An  expedition  was  organized  in  Colombia  to  be  led  by  the 
famous  Colombian  patriot,  Simon  Bolivar,  but  the  failure  of  the 
Panama  congress  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  expedition.  On  the 
return  of  the  emissaries  to  Cuba  they  were  arrested,  tried,  and 
executed. 

Following  this  effort,  in  1830,  a  revolution  was  planned  by  the 
society  of  the  "Black  Eagle,"  a  Masonic  fraternity  having  its  base  of 
operations  in  Mexico,  with  secondary  bases  in  Habana  and  at  various 
points  throughout  the  island.  The  conspiracy  failed,  and  several  of 
the  conspirators  received  sentence  of  death,  afterwards  commuted  by 
Captain-General  Vives  to  life  imprisonment.  The  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  the  independence  of  Cuba,  the  pretext  a  report  that  the 
island  was  to  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

In  1836  the  constitution  of  1812  was  reestablished  in  Spain,  but 
proved  of  no  benefit  to  Cuba.  On  the  contrary,  the  deputies  sent 
from  Cuba  to  the  constitutional  convention  in  Madrid  were  excluded, 
and,  by  a  royal  decree  of  1887,  the  representation  in  the  Cortes  which 
had  been  given  Cuba  in  1834  was  taken  away,  and  it  was  announced 
that  Cuba  would  be  governed  by  special  laws.  These,  the  Cubans 
claim,  were  never  published.  From  this  time  to  1847  several  upria- 
inga  or  insurrections  occurred  throughout  Cuha,  followed  in  that  year 
by  a  revolutionary  conspiracy  organized  by  Narciso  Lopez,  and  hav- 
ing in  view  the  liberation  of  the  island  or  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States.  ,lt  had  been  arranged  to  make  the  first  demonstration  on  the 
4th  of  July,  in  the  city  of  Cienfuegos,  but  the  plot  was  made  known 
to  the  Spanish  Governor,  and  Lopez  and  his  companions  fled  to  the 
United  States,  where,  in  1849,  they  organized  a  fiUibustering  expe- 
dition, which  was  prevented  from  leaving  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
Government.  In  1850  Lopez  oi^anized  a  second  expedition,  which 
sailed  from  New  Orleans  May  10  and  landed  with  600  men  at  Carde- 
nas, attacking  its  small  garrison.  A  portion  surrendered  with  Gov- 
ernor Ceniti  and  the  remainder  went  over  to  the  insurgents.  As 
the  uprising  upon  which  Lopez  depended  did  not  take  place,  he 
recmbarked  the  same  day  and  made  his  escape  to  Key  West. 

Undeterred  by  these  failures,  he  organized  a  third  expedition  of  480 
men  in  1851,  which  sailed  from  New  Orleans  and  landed,  August  12, 
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at  Playitas,  near  Bahia  Honda,  55  miles  west  of  Habaoa.  Colonel 
Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  with  150  men  formed  pai-t  of  the  force.  On 
landing  Lopez  advanced  on  Las  Pozas,  leaving  Colonel  Crittenden  in 
El  Morrilio.  Meeting  a  Spanish  force  under  Genei-al  Enna,  Lopez 
was  defeated  after  a  gallant  fight,  his  force  dispersed  and  he  with  some 
50  of  his  men  captured  and  taken  to  Habana,  where  he  was  gaiToted. 
In  attempting  to  escape  by  sea  Crittenden  and  his  pai'ty  were  captured 
and  on  the  16th  of  September  were  shot  at  the  castle  of  Atares. 

In  the  same  year  an  uprising  took  place  in  Puerto  Principe,  led  by 
Juaquin  de  Agfiero,  but  the  movement  came  to  naught  and  he  and 
several  of  his  companions  were  executed, 

Following  the  attempt  of  Agttero  came  the  conspii^acy  of  Vuelta 
Abajo,  organized  in  1852  by  Juan  Gonzalez  Alvara,  a  wealthy  planter 
of  the  .province  of  Pinar  del  Eio.  Associated  with  him  were  several 
other  prominent  Cubans,  and  among  them  Francisco  de  Fras,  Count  of 
Pozos  Dulces,  This  attempt  at  revolution  was  discovered  and  the 
leading  conspirators  arrested.  They  were  ti'ied  and  sentenced  to  death, 
but  were  finally  transported  under  sentence  of  life  imprisonment. 

Meantime  the  Liberal  Club  of  Habana  and  the  Cuban  Junta  in  New 
'York  wei'C  raising  money  and  organizing  expeditions  destined  for  Cuba. 
Some  of  them  sailed,  and  in  1859  an  attempt  was  made  to  land  at  Nue- 
_  vas  Grandes.  But  these  expeditions  accomplished  little,  except  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  revolution. 

From  this  time  to  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1868  the  con- 
dition of  Cuban  affairs  does  not  appear  to  have  improved.  Taxes 
continued  excessive  and  duties  exorbitant,  reaching  at  times  an 
average  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  ail  imports,  and  so  distributed 
as  practically  to  prohibit  trade  with  any  country  except  Spain.  Small 
uprisings  and  insurrections  were  frequent  and  there  were  many  exe- 
cutions. Meanwhile  the  results  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
and  more  particularly  the  abolition  of  slavery,  encouraged  the  Cubans 
to  hope  for  liberal  reforms,  especially  in  the  trade  and  industries  of 
the  island,  but  no  concessions  appear  to  have  been  made  until  the  year 
1865,  when,  by  a  royal  decree  of  November  25,  a  commission  was 
appointed  by  Isabella  II  to  consider  the  question  of  reforms  in  the 
admin isti-ation  of  Cuba.  Nothing  came  of  it,  however,  although  it 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  few  Cuban  delegates  who  were  present 
to  formulate  their  views-  They  demanded  gi'cater  political  and  eco- 
nomic liberty,  a  constitutional  insular  government,  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  right  of  petition  and  assembly,  the  privilege  of  holding 
office,  and  representation  in  the  Cortes.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
Spain  had  she  listened  to  these  complaints  and  made  some  effort  to 
satisfy  them,  but  nothing  was  done  and  as  a  result  the  revolution  of 
1868  was  commenced  at  Yai'a  in  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe. 
.  It  was  ended  by  the  capitulation  of  Zanjon,  Febi'iiary  10,  1878,  and 
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in  its  more  serious  phases  was  confined  to  the  provinces  of  Santiago 
and  Puerto  Pvincipe.  No  battles  or  serious  engagements  were  fought, 
although  a  guerrilla  warfare  of  great  cruelty  and  intensity  was  carried 
on.  While  the  casualties  of  the  fighting  were  compai-atively  few  for 
a  war  of  such  duration,  there  were  many  deaths  from  disease,  exe- 
cutions, and  massacres,  and  the  Spanish  troops  suffered  severely  from 
yellow  fever,  which  prevailed  at  all  times  in  the  sea-coast  cities. 

The  effect  of  the  ten  years'  war  on  the  material  condition  of  Cuba 
can  not  be  stated  with  accuracy.  The  population  had  increased  in  the 
ten  years  previous  at  the  rate  of  17  per  cent  during  the  war,  and  for 
ten  years  after  the  increase  was  but  6  per  cent.  A  large  number  of 
lives  and  a  large  amount  of  property  were  destroyed,  and  an  enormous 
debt  was  incurred,  while  taxes  of  all  kinds  increased  threefold.  The 
wai"  is  said  to  have  cost  the  contestants  $300,000,000,  which  was  charged 
to  the  debt  of  Cuba. 

By  the  capitulation  of  Zanjon  '  Spain  agreed  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  Cuba  by  giving  gi-eater  civil,  political,  and  administrative 
privileges  to  the  people,  ^  with  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  amnesty 
for  all  then  under  sentence  for  political  offenses.  It  has  been  claimed 
by  Cubans  that  these  promises  were  never  fulfilled,  and  this  and  the 
failure  of  the  Cortes  to  pass  the  bill  reforming  the  government  of 
Cuba,  introduced  in  1894  by  Senor  Maura,  minister  for  tte  colonies, 
are  generally  given  as  the  causes  of  the  last  rebellion.  On  the  other 
hand,  Spain  has  always  insisted  that  every  promise  was  observed,  and 
tliat  even  more  was  granted  than  was  asked  for  or  stipulated  in  the 
articles  of  capitulation.  Thus,  by  the  decr-ee  of  March  1,  1878,  Cuba 
and  Porto  Kico  were  given  representation  in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  upon 
the  basis  of  their  respective  populations,  and  the  provincial  and  munic- 
ipal laws  of  1877  promulgated  in  Spain  were  made  applicable  to  Cuba. 
By  proclamation  of  March  24,  1878,  full  amnesty  was  given  to  all, 
even  to  Spanish  deserters  who  had  served  in  the  insurgent  army;  on 
May  23, 1879,  the  penal  code  of  Spain  and  the  rules  for  its  application 
were  given  effect  in  Cuba;  on  April  7, 1881,  the  Spanish  constitution, 
full  and  unrestricted,  as  in  force  in  Spain,  was  extended  to  Cuba  by 
law;  in  1885  the  Spanish  law  of  civil  procedure  was  given  to  Cuba,  and 
on  July  31,  1889,  the  Spanish  civil  code,  promulgated  in  1888,  was  put 
in  operation  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico. 

After  examining  all  the  evidence,  however,  the  student  of  Cuban 
history  will  pi-obably  conclude  that  while  the  Spanish  Government  was 
technically  correct  in  claiming  to  have  enacted  all  laws  necessary  to 
make  good  her  promises,  there  was  a  failure  usually  to  execute  them, 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  political  conditions  in  Cuba  remained 

'  Sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Treaty"  or  "Compromise"  of  Zanjon. 
'  Same  as  people  of  Porto  Eico. 
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practically  as  before  the  war,  although  very  much  improved  on  the 
surface. ' 

A  serious  permanent  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  1884  and  the  final 
abolition  of  slavery  in  1887  added  to  the  economic  troubles  of  the 
people,  and  in  conjunction  with  continued  political  oppression,  kept 
alive  the  feelings  which  had  brought  on  the  war.  The  Cubans  believed 
that  notwithstanding  the  capitulation  of  Zanjon  they  were  still  mere 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  with  but  little  voice  in  tlie 
government  of  the  island,  and  that  Spain  was  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  its  wealth.  And  such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  fact  if  the 
following  figures,  taken  from  official  sources,  can  be  relied  upon: 
From  1893  to  1898  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  under  excessive  taxation, 
high  duties,  and  the  Habana  lottery,  averaged  about  $25,000,000  per 
annum,  although  very  much  larger  in  previous  years,*  depending  on 
the  financial  exigencies  of  the  Spanish  Government.  Of  this  amount 
$10,500,000  went  to  Spain  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  Cuban  debt, 
$12,000,000  were  allotted  for  the  support  of  the  Spanish-Cuban  army' 
and  navy  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Cuban  government  in  all  its 
branches,  including  the  church,  and  the  remainder,  less  than  $2,600,000, 
was  allowed  for  public  works,  education,  and  the  general  improvement 
of  Cuba,  independent  of  municipal  expenditures.  As  the  amounts 
appropriated  annually  in  the  Cuban  budget  were  not  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenditures  and  there  was  a  failure  to  collect  the  taxes,  deficits 
were  inevitable.  These  were  charged  to  the  Cuban  debt,  until,  by 
1897,  through  this  and  other  causes,  it  aggregated  about  $400,000,000, 
or  an  amount  per  capita  of  $283.54 — more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
the  per  capita  debt  of  Spain  and  much  larger  than  the  per  capita  debt 
of  any  other  European  country. 

Under  such  perverted  economic  management  it  is  not  surprising 
that  another  rebellion  was  planned,  and  that  the  war  of  1895-1898 
followed. 

The  United  States  had  always  shown  a  friendly  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Cuba,  and  the  question  of  its  annexation  had  been  discussed  as  far 
back  as  1825,  when  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  President,  partly,  it 
is  said,  to  prevent  the  island  from  passing  under  the  control  of  any 
other  nation,  in  violation  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  partly  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  slave  territory  of  the  United  States,  To 
this  end  a  popular  movement  was  started  in  the  Southern  States  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war  (1846).  Two  years  later  (1848)  President  Polk 
made  propositions  to  the  Spanish  Government,  through  the  American 
minister  in  Madrid,  having  in  view  the  purchase  of  the  island. 

'  It  wae  the  interpretation  and  executiOH  of  the  lawa  by  Goyemors  having  but  little 
Bymimthy  with  the  natives  rather  than  the  lawa  themaelvea  that  caiwed  most  of  the 
trouble  in  Cuba. 

'In  1860,  $29,610,779;  1880,  |40, 000, 000;  18S2,  $3B,860,246.77.  Cuba,  was  expected 
to  contribute  whatever  was  demanded. 
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Again,  in  1854,  the  strained  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  growing  out  of  the  detention  of  the  American  steamer  Black 
Warrior  in  the  harbor  of  Biibana,  charged  with  violating  the  customs 
regulations,  and  the  search  of  several  American  vessels  by  Spanish 
cruisers  elicited  the  "  Ostend  Manifesto,"  drawn  up  by  the  American 
ministers  to  England,  France,  and  Spain,  in  which  it  was  declared 
"that  the  possession  of  Cuba  by  a  foreign  power  was  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  United  States,  and  that  Spain  be  offered  the  alternative  of 
taking  $200,000,000  for  her  sovereignty  over  the  island  or  having  it 
taken  from  her  by  force."  Finally,  during  the  ten  years^  war,  Presi- 
dent Grant,  while  expressing  his  belief  to  the  Spanish  Government 
that  only  independence  and  emancipation  could  settle  the  Cuban  ques- 
tion and  that  intervention  might  be  necessary  to  end  the  war,  repeat- 
edly proffered  the  good  offices  of  the  United  States  in  reestablishing 
peace.  Meanwhile,  in  18T3,  the  capture  of  the  Virgmivs  and  the 
tragic  execution  of  53  of  her  passengers  and  crew  in  the  city  of  San- 
tiago de  Cuba  by  order  of  the  Spanish  commander  came  near  to  involv- 
ing the  countries  in  war,  happily  avoided  by  diplomatic  action. ' 

As  the  rebellion  of  1895  proceeded,  much  sympathy  was  felt  for  the 
Cubans  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  being  reflected  in 
Congress  resulted  in  a  concuri-ent  resolution  of  strict  neutrality,  but 
coupled  with  a  declaration  that  the  United  States  should  proffer  its 
good  offices  to  Spain,  through  President  Cleveland,  with  a  view  of 
ending  the  war  and  securing  the  independence  of  the  island;  but 
nothing  came  of  it.  As  the  war  continued  it  excited  much  interest  in 
the  United  States,  and,  in  1896,  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
national  conventions  passed  resolutions  of  sympathy  for  the  Cubans 
and  demanded  that  the  Government  takB  action. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Fifty-fourth  Congress  reported  a  resolution,  December  21,  1896, 
recognizing  the  republic  of  Cuba,  it  was  never  taken  from  the  calen- 
dar. Meanwhile  reports  of  outrages  and  indignities  to  American 
citizens  in  Cuba  and  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  reconcentration  were  fre- 
quently communicated  to  the  Government  or  published  in  the  press. 

In  May,  1897,  Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  for  the  reconeentrados,'  as  it  was  reported  that  many  of  them 
were,  or  claimed  to  be,  American  citizens.  The  supplies  were  sent 
under  permission  of  Spain,  and  were  distributed  to  the  reconcmtrados, 

'  The  records  of  the  State  Department  show  conclusively  that,  notwithelanding 
serious  provocations,  the  United  States  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  war  had  always 
observed  strict  neutrality  toward  Spain  in  deaUi^  with  Cuba,  and  had  always  stood 
ready  to  recognize  her  control  over  the  island.  Nor  were  the  Cubans  ever  encour- 
aged by  the  President  to  believe  that  either  bell%erency  or  independence  would 
receive  acknowledgment 

"  Reconcentradvs,  or,  as  they  were  called,  "Padjkm,"  were  the  country  people  (small 
farmers) ,  who  sympathized  with  the  insuigente  and  gave  them  such  assistance  as  they 
could.  The  proclamation  of  Captain-General  Weyler,  isBoed  in  1896,  required  them  to 
abandon  their  homes  and  property  of  every  kind  and  move  into  the  nearest  towns, 
where  many  of  them  died  of  starvation  and  disease.     Their  homes  w 
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whether  Americana  or  not,  and  soon  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  i-econeentration  and  the  recall  of  Captain -General  Weyler  were 
requested  by  the  United  States.  While  these  requests  were  favorably 
i-eceived  by  Spain,  it  was  very  evident  that  little  was  being  done,  and  as 
the  war  continued  apparently  on  the  same  lines,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  send  a  man-of-war  to  Habana  for  the  protection  of  American  citizens. 
The  battle  ship  Maim  was  selected  for  this  duty,  and  sailed  in  January, 
and  soon  after  the  Spanish  cruiser' T^caj^a  was  ordered  to  visit  New 
York,  as  evidence  of  existing  friendly  relations.  On  the  night  of 
February  15  the  Mai-m  was  blown  up  and  3  of&cers  and  264  sailors 
lost  their  lives.  Spanish  officials  at  once  insisted  that  the  explosion 
was  due  to  an  accident  caused  by  carelessness  and  lack  of  discipline. 
A  board  of  naval  officers  was  convened  by  the  President  to  examine 
into  the  Circumstances,  and  after  a  careful  investigation,  extending 
over  a  month,  reported  that  the  ship  had  been  blown  up  from  the  out- 
side. A  contrary  report  was  the  result  of  a  Spanish  investigation. 
The  report  of  the  naval  board  was  laid  before  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  meanwhile  had  used  every  effort  to  avoid  war  by  diplomatic 
action. 

Early  in  April  it  became  known  that  Spain  had  proposed  to  the 
insurgents  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  to  be  followed  by  a  capitulation, 
and  had  appropriated  $600,000  for  the  relief  of  the  reconcerdrados,  but 
that  the  proposal  had  been  rejected  by  the  insurgent  leadere.  As  it 
was  evident  from  this  that  the  war  would  continue,  the  President  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  on  April  11,  requesting  authority  to  end  the  war 
and  to  secure  in  Cuba  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  order  and  observing  its  international  obligations. 
On  April  19  Congress  passed  joint  resolutions,  which,  after  reciting 
the  conditions  existing  in  Cuba,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  Spain 
from  the  island,  and  empowered  the  President  to  use  the  militaiy  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  carry  the  resolutions  into  effect. 

This  was  practically  a  declaration  of  war,  and,  on  April  23,  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  135,000  volunteers,  which 
number  was  subsequently  increased  to  300,000,  and  the  Regular  Army 
to  60,000  men.  By  a  formal  declaration  of  April  30,  Congress 
announced  that  war  had  existed  since  April  31. 

On  April  24  Commodore  Dewey,  commanding  the  Asiatic  Squadron, 
was  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  war  with  Spain  had 
begun,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Philippine  Islands  and  capture  or 
destroy  the  Spanish  fleet.  On  Aprjl  27  he  sailed  from  Hongkong  in 
the  execution  of  this  order,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  April  30  arrived 
at  the  entrance  of  Manila  Bay,  where,  on  the  following  day,  he  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  all  the  vessels  of  the  Spanish  fleet. 

On  June  li  an  American  array,  numbering  15,000  men,  under  com- 
mand of  Gen.  W.  R.  Shafter,  sailed  from  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  for 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  it  arrived  on  the  morning  of  June  20,  and 
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on  July  1  and  2  the  battle  of  San  Juan  took  place,  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  troops  and  the  investment  of  Santiago.'  On  the 
morning  of  July  3,  the  Spanish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Cervera,  attempted 
to  escape  from  the  harbor,  hut  was  intercepted  by  the  American  fleet 
under  Capt.  William  T,  Sampson  and  totally  destroyed.  On  July  16, 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  at  Santiago  dc  Cuba,  followed  by 
the  formal  surrender  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Santiago  on  July  17. 

On  August  12  a  protocol  provided  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
on  December  10  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
was  signed  at  Paris.  It  was  ratified  by  the  President  February  6, 
1899,  and  by  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  March  19,  and  proclaimed  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  11,  thus  ending  the  last  act  in  the  drama. 

Cuba  was  to  be  free  at  last  on  the  single  condition  that  "  she  estab- 
lish a  stable  government  capable  of  maintaining  order  and  observing 
international  obligations. "    With  this  question  she  is  to  deal  presently. 

While  the  ten  years'  war  was  not  without  disastrous  effects  on  the 
economic  development  of  Cuba,  they  were  trifling  as  compared  with 
the  war  of  1895-1898,  which  resulted  in  a  large  decrease  of  population 
and  of  the  wealth-producing  power  of  the  country.  It  may  be  said 
in  general,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  that  the  population  of  the  island 
decreased  12  per  cent  and  its  wealth  two-thirds. 

'  As  an  indication  of  the  financial  stress  prevailing  in  the  island,  the 
ratio  of  mortgage  indebtedness  to  the  value  of  real  property,  as 
assessed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  is  interesting.  The  mortgages 
and  cemos  are  from  the  reports  of  the  registers  of  property  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  island  for  Januaiy,  1900,  and  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables: 
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It  should  not  bo  forgotten  in  discussing  these  ratios  that  there  has 
been  no  valuation  of  real  property  since  American  occupation,  and  that 
the  values  given  are  those  made  by  Spanish  officers  some  time  prior 
thereto. 

The  actual  value  of  real  estate,  especially  of  city  property,  is  much 
greater  than  is  given  in  the  tables.  It  is  probable  that  the  amount  of 
encumbrances  is  also  greater  than  has  been  stated.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  had  the  war  continued  under  the  same  conditions  for  another  year, 
nearly  the  entire  rural  population  of  the  central  and  western  provinces 
would  have  been  destroyed,  as  also  their  agricultural  wealth.  There- 
fore American  interference  did  not  come  too  soon,  and  the  Cubans 
have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  declaration  of  President 
McKinley  made  to  Congress  April  11,  1898,  "that  the  war  in  Cuba 
must  stop,"  was  not  made  in  vain. 

Prominent  among  the  causes  tending  to  retard  the  material  prosper- 
ity of  Cuba  has  been  the  lack  of  educational  interest  and  facilities. 
For  nearly  three  hundred  years  there  were  practically  no  schools  in 
the  island. 

A  history  of  education  in  Cuba  is  presented  elsewhere  in  this  report 
as  an  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  the  tables  of  education.  It  is  suf- 
ficient in  this  connection  to  say  that  prior  to  1842  there  were  no  pub- 
lic schools  in  Cuba.  In  that  year,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the_ 
Sociedad  Economica  de  Habana  and  of  other  patriotic  residents  of  the 
island,  provision  was  made  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  public 
schools.  But  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  following  figures,  they 
did  very  little  toward  educating  the  masses. 

By  the  census  of  1861  there  were  793,484  white  people  in  Cuba, 
of  whom  552,027,  or  70  per  c«nt,  could  not  read,  and  of  the  603,046 
colored  persons,  576,266,  or  95  per  cent,  could  not  read. 

By  the  census  of  1887  there  were  1,102,889  whites,  of  whom  715,575, 
or  64  per  cent,  could  not  read,  apd  of  the  528,798  colored,  463,782,  or 
87  per  cent,  could  not  read.  No  statistics  of  the  degree  of  literacy  in 
the  island  in  1842,  when  the  public-school  system  was  commenced,  are 
available,  but  the  state  of  education  nearly  fifty  years  after  affords  some 
idea  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  schools  and  of  their  influence  in  eradicating 
a  potent  causeof  stagnation.  An  increaseof  6  per  cent  in  literacy  of  the 
white  population  in  twenty-six  years  indicates  either  that  very  little 
importance  was  attached  to  public  education  as  a  means  of  general 
improvement,  or  that  no  such  improvement  was  expected. 

From  the  contemplation  of  this  picture  of  prolonged  misrule,  we 
turn  in  closing  to  a  few  incidents  in  the  history  of  Cuba  from  which 
she  derived  substantial  and  lasting  benefit.  First  in  chronological 
order  was  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  British  in 
1762,  assisted  by  troops  from  the  Anglo-American  colonies.  Habana 
was  surrendered  August  13,  after  a  two  months'  siege.     The  English 
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held  the  country  as  far  east  as  Matanzas  until  the  following  spring, 
when,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (February,  1763),  which  ended  the  war 
between  England,  France,  and  Spain,  Cuba  was  ceded  back  to  Spain  in 
exchange  for  Florida.  Up  to  this  time  Habana  had  been  the  only  port 
of  entry  since  it  became  the  capital  in  1558,  and  even  trade  with 
Habana  was  confined  strictly  to  Seville  and  Cadiz.  The  English  opened 
this  port  at  once  to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  thus  removing  at 
a  stroke  all  the  restrictions  which  had  fettered  it,  and,  although  the 
English  occupation  lasted  but  six  months,  the  benefit  to  Cuba  was  per- 
manent, as  after  the  recession  of  the  island  to  Spain  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  reestablish  former  trade  restrictions  entirely.  The 
cession  of  Florida  to  England  caused  the  migration  of  a  large  number 
of  SjKiniards  from  Florida  to  Cuba. 

The  next  event,  in  point  of  time,  which,  however  unfortunate  for 
Spain,  proved  of  great  benefit  to  Cuba,  was  the  revolution  in  the 
neighboring  island  of  Haiti,  the  cession  of  that  island  to  France 
in  1795,  and  the  race  war  between  the  whites  and  negroes  which 
followed,  and  which  was  continued  at  intervals  for  ten  years. 
Thousands  of  French  and  Spanish  settlers  fled  or  emigrated  to  Cuba, 
where  they  located,  chiefly  in  the  provinces  of  Santiago  and  Puerto 
Principe,  introducing  the  cultivation  of  coffee  and  adding  materially 
to  the  wealth  and  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  island. 

Similarly,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  in  1803  and 
of  Florida  in  1819  and  the  revolution  of  the  Spanish  South  American 
colonies  and  of  Mexico  caused  a  notable  increase  in  the  population  of 
Cuba,  to  which  many  loyal  Spaniards  emigrated  or  fled  for  refuge. 

In  truth,  the  loyalty  of  Spaniards  to  their  Government  and  its  insti- 
tutions, their  patriotic  devotion  to  their  country,  their  steadfast  cour- 
se, and  their  patient  endurance  through  many  trials  and  provocations 
are  among  the  traits  which  contributed  to  the  remarkable  ascendency 
of  Spain  and  her  former  dominion  over  more  than  half  the  known  earth. 
Yet,  combined  with  these  characteristics,  was  the  leaven  of  personal  lib- 
erty and  a  love  of  political  freedom  born  of  ancient  privileges,  and  for 
which  they  have  e\  er  contended.  These  qualities,  under  the  influences 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  were  destined  to  establish  republics  even 
as  in  past  centuries  they  had  founded  empires. 

GOVERNMBHT. 

The  government  of  ail  Spanish  colonies  was  conducted  on  the  the- 
orj'  that  newly  discovered  territory  belonged  to  the  Crown  rather  than 
to  the  Government  and  that  all  political  control  was  vested  in  the  King, 
who  appointed  all  the  Viceroys,  Captain-Generals,  and  Governors. 

When  Cuba  was  colonized  by  Velasquez  this  control  was  mainly 
exercised  through  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  The  Cortes  of  Castile 
was  seldom  called  except  to  vote  funds  or  supplies  for  the  King,  and 
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every  bmncli  of  colonial  administration,  civil  as  well  as  military,  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council,  which  appointed  all  officials  not 
appointed  by  the  King.  Thus  aU  government  control  centered  in  the 
Council  and  the  King,  and  local  self-government,  which  was  develojwd 
at  an  early  stage  in  the  English  colonies,  became  practically  impossi- 
ble in  the  Spanish  colonies,  no  matter  to  what  extent  it  may  have 
existed  in  theory. 

Coupled  with  secular  control,  as  an  impoi"tant  part  of  the  plan  of 
colonization,  was  that  of  the  church,  and  in  every  colonial  expedition 
there  were  abbots,  bishops,  priests,  friars,  or  monks,  who,  while  they 
were  largely  interested  in  the  material  prosperity  of  their  order  by  the 
acquisition  of  land,  the  erection  of  churches,  monasteries,  and  convents, 
devoted  themselves  zealously  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives  and  pro- 
tected them  as  far  an  possible  against  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the 
invaders.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  conceded  that  while  in  the 
early  history  of  the  island  its  purposes  were  ostensibly  benevolent,  the 
Spanish  Church  has  persistently  and  rigorously  opposed  freedom  of 
conscience,  the  spread  of  public  education,  and  every  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Cubans  to  esteblish  self-government.  By  the  year  1857  the 
property  of  the  church  in  the  island  amounted  to  about  $7,152,685, 
and  the  adjustment  of  church  claims  is  now  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions  before  the  insular  government. 

The  plan  of  Spanish  colonization  in  America,  as  well  as  the  laws 
governing  the  colonies,  was  essentially  Koman  in  origin.  Up  to  the 
year  1621  the  laws  of  Spain  applied  equally  to  all  her  colonies,  but 
thereafter  they  did  not  unless  declared  to  do  so  by  the  council  of  the 
Indies. 

Special  regidations,  decrees,  etc.,  modifying  the  application  of  the 
laws  to  the  colonies  or  promulgating  new  laws  were  frequent,  and 
their  compilation  in  1680  was  published  as  the  "Law  of  the  Indies." 
This  and  the  "  Siete  Pa^-iidas,"  on  which  they  were  largely  based, 
comprised  the  code  under  which  the  Spanish  American  colonies  were 
governed. 

All  the  colonies  were  founded  practically  on  the  same  plan.  This 
included  the  presidio,  or  military  headquarters,  the  puSlo,  or  town, 
and  the  mission  for  the  conversion  and  education  of  the  Indians,  usu- 
ally located  at  some  distance  apart  from  the  other  two.  The  land  set 
aside  for  the  puMo  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  rectangle. 
The  plaza,  or  public  square,  was  then  laid  out  near  the  central  point, 
and  after  that  the  streets  of  the  town,  dividing  it  into  blocks.  The 
public  buildings  and  church  were  erected  around  the  pla^a,  facing  it, 
the  remaining  space  being  occupied  with  dwellings.  This  is  the  plan 
of  all  the  oldest  cities  and  towns  of  Cuba.  To  the  military  garrison 
was  intrusted  the  pi-otection  of  the  puMo  and  mission  and  tiie  con- 
duct of  ail  expeditions  for  any  purpose. 
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After  establishing  the  municipality  the  next  step  was  the  exploration 
and  pacification  of  the  country,  and  after  that  the  disposition  of  the 
spoils  captured,  including  the  land  and  natives.  These  were  usually 
divided  among  the  Spanish  followers  of  the  military  <;omraander,  one- 
fifth  of  all  gold,  silver,  and  Indians  being  turned  over  to  the  revenue 
officers  of  the  Crown. 

As  in  the  mother  country,  the  colonial  municipality  was  the  local 
political  unit,  and  its  government  was  vested  in  an  ayuntamiento,  or 
municipal  council,  consisting  of  mayors  {alcaldes)  and  councilors  {regi- 
dores).  There  was  also  an  alg'uaoil,  or  sheriff,  and  in  the  lai^  towns  a 
proeurador  syndico,  or  city  attorney.  The  alcaldes  acted  as  judges  and 
conducted  trials. 

In  the  early  history  of  Spanish  municipalities  they  were,  to  a  limited 
extent,  self-governing,  electing  the  mayors  and  councilors.  With  the 
extension  of  the  royal  authority  following  the  union  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  the  control  of  these  offices  was  gradually  assumed  by  the 
Crown  and  they  were  filled  by  nomination  or  appointment,  being  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder,  and  often  made  hereditary.  With  the  return  of 
more  liberal  government  this  practice  was  discontinued,  and  finally  they 
again  became  elective.  This  was  the  experience  of  Cuban  municipali- 
ties. Not  all  the  councilors  were  selected  in  this  way,  however,  as 
some  wei-e  elected.  For  such  elections  a  royal  decree  of  1558  con- 
ferred the  elective  franchise  on  the  forty  largest  taxpayers  and  on 
those  who  had  academic  or  university  degrees.  The  alcaldes  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  from  the  members  of  the  council. 
This  plan  of  government  continued  with  slight  variations  until  1812, 
when  it  was  modified,  but  was  reestablished  in  1814. 

In  1859  each  municipality  was  given  a  council  consisting  of  1  mayor, 
1  syndic,  and  6  aldermen,  if  the  population  was  5,000,  and  2  deputy 
mayors  and  10  aldermen  if  the  population  was  10,000.  ~ 
was  made  of  Habana,  which  was  given  T  deputy  mayors,  4  i 
and  16  aldermen.  All  councilors,  except  those  appointed  for  life,  were 
elected  in  each  municipality  by  the  largest  taxpayers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Governor-General,  the  number  of  electors  being  twice 
or  thrice  as  many  as  the  number  of  councilors  to  be  elected,  according 
as  the  population  was  less  than  or  exceeded  10,000.  The  elections 
were  held  annually,  and  the  Cubans  claim  that  under  this  system  the 
offices  were  genemlly  filled  by  Spaniards,  although  they  did  not  com- 
prise one-fifth  of  the  white  population. 

By  the  electoral  law  of  August  20, 1870,  amended  by  that  of  Decem- 
ber 16, 1875,  the  elective  franchise  was  conferred  on  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies actually  engaged  in  some  profession  or  trade,  who  had  resided  in 
the  district  for  two  years  at  least,  and  who  paid  a  tax  of  6  pesos  on 
their  own  property  one  year  before  the  formation  of  the  electoral  list, 
or  who  were  civil  employees  of  the  state,  the  province,  or  r 
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ity,  in  active  service,  or  retired  or  pensioned  from  the  army  or  navy, 
and  all  adults  who  had  resided  in  the  district  two  years  who  could  fur- 
nish proof  of  their  professional  or  academic  education  by  means  of 
an  official  certificate.  Other  electoral  laws,  orders,  and  decrees  regu- 
lating the  elective  franchise  have  been  proraulgBted  since  the  law  of 
1875.  Property  education  and  tax  tests  were  always  qualifications  of 
both  provincial  and  municipal  electors  until  1897,  when  universal  suf- 
frage in  municiiml  elections  only  was  granted. 

Very  little  authority,  especklly  in  fiscal  affairs,  was  conferred  on 
the  municipal  councils,  the  members  of  which  performed  a  variety  of 
duties,  and  their  existence  as  well  as  their  acts  were  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  the  Governor-General. 

By  a  royal  decree  of  1878,  the  organic  municipal  and  provincial  laws 
of  the  peninsula,  somewhat  modified,  were  extended  provisionally  to 
Cuba.  By  these  laws  a  municipality  is  defined  to  be  the  legal  asso- 
ciation of  all  persons  who  reside  in  a  municipal  district,  and  is  to  be 
represented  by  a  municipal  council  as  a  financial  administrative  corpo- 
ration. A  municipal  district  is  the  territory  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  municipal  council.  Municipal  districts  are  established, 
increased,  diminished,  annexed  to  other  municipal  districts,  wholly  or 
in  part,  or  abolished,  by  the  Military  Governor  as  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor of  the  Governor-General.  They  correspond  in  a  measure  to 
American  counties  or  townships,  and  as  prerequisites  to  their  estab- 
lishment must  contain  not  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  a  territory  pro- 
portioned in  extent  to  the  population,  and  bo  able  to  meet  the  obligatory 
municipal  expenses. 

Municipal  districts  differ  in  area,  and  each  forms  part  of  a  judicial 
district  and  of  a  province,  but  can  not  belong  to  different  jurisdictions 
of  the  same  order.  There  are  6  provinces,  31  judicial  districts,  and 
133  municipal  districts  in  the  island. 

To  facilitate  the  administrative  service,  each  municipal  district  is 
divided  into  subdistricts  and  the  latter  into  wards  (barrios),  depending 
on  tiie  number  of  residents  in  the  subdistricts.  For  political  purposes 
the  subdistricts  are  further  divided  into  electoral  districts  and  the 
latter  into  electoral  sections. 

As  far  as  practicable,  ward  limits  are  ari'anged  so  that  the  wards 
shall  have  approxinmtely  the  same  population;  but  every  part  of  the 
municipal  district  must  form,  or  be  included  in,  a  ward,  no  matter 
what  its  population  may  be. 

Thus  the  province  of  Matanzas  has  24  municipal  districts  and  128 
wards,  so  that  the  entire  province  is  embraced  within  district  and  ward 
lines.  The  seat  of  municipal  government  is  the  principal  town  or  city 
in  the  district  where  the  enumeration  of  the  subdistricts  and  wards 
begins. 

Each  municipal  district  has  a  municipal  council  and  a  municipal 
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board.  The  council  governs  the  district,  subject  to  the  supervision  of 
the  governor  of  the  province  and  Military  Governor  of  the  island,  and 
is  composed  of  a  mayor,  a  certain  number  of  deputy  mayors,  and 
aldermen  taken  from  the  members  of  the  council." 

The  census  of  the  population  determines  the  number  of  councilors 
to  which  each  municipal  distiict  is  entitled,  as  follows:  Up  to  600 
inhabitants,  five;  500  to  800,  sis;  800  to  1,000,  seven;  between  1,000 
and  10,000,  one  additional  councilor  for  every  additional  1,000  people; 
and  between  10,000  and  20,000,  one  for  every  additional  2,000  people. 
For  more  than  20,000,  one  for  every  additional  2,000  inhabitants  until 
the  municipal  council  has  the  maximum  number  of  30  councilora. 

The  number  of  deputy  mayors  is  determined  on  the  same  principle- 
Municipal  districts  of  less  than  800  inhabitants  have  no  deputy  may- 
ors; between  800  and  1,000,  one;  1,000  to  6,000,  two;  6,000  to  10,000, 
three;  10,000  to  18,000,  four;  18,000  or  more,  five.  Up  to  800  inhab- 
itants there  is  but  one  eubdistrict,  and  between  800  and  1,000  two,  but 
thereafter  the  number  of  subdistricts  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
deputy  mayors.  Each  deputy  mayor  is  in  charge  of  a  subdistrict  as 
the  representative  of  the  mayor,  discharging  such  administrative  duties 
as  he  may  direct,  but  having  no  independent  functions. 

Up  to  3,000  inhabitants  there  is  but  one  electoral  district;  between 
3,000  and  6,000,  three;  6,000  to  10,000,  four;  10,000  to  18,000,  five; 
18,000  or  more,  six. 

The  councilors  are  elected  from  the  municipality  at  large  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  district,  one-half  being  renewed  every  two 
years,  the  councilors  longest  in  service  going  out  at  each  renewal. 
They  are  eligible  for  reelection.  The  regular  elections  are  held  in  the 
first  two  weeks  in  May,  but  partial  elections  are  held  when,  at  least 
six  months  before  the  regular  election,  vacancies  occur  which  amount 
to  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  councilors.  If  they  occur  after  this 
period  they  are  filled  by  the  governor  of  the  province  from  among 
former  members  of  the  council. 

All  male  citizens  over  35  years  of  age  who  enjoy  their  full  civil 
rights,  and  have  lived  at  least  two  years  in  the  municipality,  are  enti- 
tled to  vote,  provided  they  are  not  disqualified  by  sentence  for  certain 
criminal  offenses,  bankruptcy  or  insolvency,  or  are  not  delinquent  tax- 
payers or  paupers. 

The  mayors  and  deputy  mayors  are  appointed  by  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor from  among  the  councilors  on  the  recommendation  of  the  coun- 
cil. But  while  under  the  law  the  deputy  mayors  must  bo  selected 
from  the  council,  the  Military  Governor  may  appoint  any  person  as 
mayor,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  municipality  or  not. 

In  each  ward  there  is  also  an  aladde  de  harrio  or  ward  mayor.     He 

'  This  law  was  in.  fori:e  when  the  census  was  taken. 
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is  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the  municipal  district,  who  can  also  sus- 
pend or  remove  him.  He  is  required  to  keep  a  register  of  the  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle  in  his  ward,  and  to  discharge  such  administi-ative 
duties  as  the  deputy  mayor  of  the  subdistrict  in  which  his  ward  is 
located  may  direct. 

Each  council  has  a  secretory,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  the  island  on  the  recommendation  of  the  council.  The  coun- 
cil also  appoints  from  among  its  membere  one  or  more  fiscal  attorneys 
{proffuradores  syndicos),  whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  the  council  in  all 
legal  suits  which  may  be  instituted,  and  to  revise  and  audit  all  local 
accounts  and  budgets.  After  the  council  is  fully  organized  the  coun- 
cilors who  are  not  appointed  to  other  offices  in  the  council  are  called 
aldermen.  The  mayor  and  secretary  are  the  only  salaried  municipal 
officers,  the  office  of  deputy  mayor,  fiscal  attorney,  alderman,  associate 
Member  of  the  municipal  board,  and  mayor  of  a  ward  being  described 
in  the  law  as  "gratuitous,  obligatory, and  honorary."  The  mayor, 
deputy  mayors,  and  fiscal  attorneys  have  the  same  right  to  speak  and 
vote  as  the  membei-s  of  the  council,  and,-  in  fact,  the  first  two  are 
obliged  to  vote  on  eveiy  resolution. 

The  duties  and  i-esponsibilities  of  the  municipal  council  are  those 
which  usually  devolve  on'  such  bodies  in  European  countries.  The 
mayor  is  president  of  the  council  and  represents  it  on  all  occasions. 
He  presides  at  the  meetings  when  the  governor  of  the  province  is  not 
present.  He  votes  by  right  of  membership,  and  in  case  of  a  tie  casts 
the  deciding  vote,  .but  has  neither  the  veto  nor  the  appointing  power. 
As  a  result,  there  is  no  division  of  responsibility  between  the  mayor 
and  the  council  in  administrative  matters,  the  council,  as  a  whole, 
making  every  appointment  and  deciding  every  question  of  municipal 
administration  as  far  as  the  laws  and  the  provincial  and  insular  gov- 
ernors will  permit,  distributing  the  work  of  departmental  management 
to  permanent  committees  of  their  own  number,  which  they  organize 
and  constitute  as  may  seem  best.  These  committees  have  associated 
with  thera  such  experts  and  specialists  as  may  be  necessary,  and  take 
the  place  of  the  jeveral  independent  departments  andboai'ds  which  are 
features  of  municipal  government  in  the  United  States. 

The  sessions  of  the  municipal  council  are  determined  by  that  body, 
but  can  not  be  less  than  one  each  week.  Every  member  is  required  to 
attend  punctually  or  pay  a  fine.  Neither  the  mayor,  the  deputies, 
aldermen,  nor  ward  mayors  can  absent  themselves  from  the  municipal 
district  unless  they  receive  permission  as  follows :  The  mayor  from  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  if  the  latter  does  not  appoint  a  tempo- 
i-ary  mayor  the  senior  deputy  acts;  deputy  mayors  and  aldermen  require 
the  permission  of  the  council;  ward  mayoi's  of  the  mayor.  The  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  can  suspend  the  mayor  or  the  deputies  and 
aldermen,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  and  decisions  of  the  council,  while 
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the  Military  Governor  can  remove  all  muoicipal  ufficcry  and  appoint 
others  to  their  places,  and  modify  or  annul  the  proceedings  of  the 
council. 

The  municipal  board  is  composed  of  the  municipal  council  and  an 
equal  number  of  associate  members  elected  from  among  the  taxpayers 
of  the  district,  who  hold  office  during  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  the  dnty  of 
the  board  to  revise  the  annual  budget  of  municipal  expenses  prepared 
by  the  council  and  to  establish  the  taxes  according  to  law. 

By  a  royal  decree  of  November  25, 189Y,  municipalities  were  gi-anted 
the  power  to  frame  their  own  laws  regarding  health,  public  education, 
public  highways  by  land,  river  or  sea,  and  municipal  finances,  and 
freely  to  appoint  and  remove  their  own  employees.  Municipal  councils 
were  empowered  to  choose  their  own  mayors  from  among  the  coun- 
cilors, and  pi-ovision  was  made  for  a  minority  representation  in  the 
councils.     Owing  to  the  war  this  decree  did  not  become  operative. 

General  Wood,  the  Military  Governor  of  Cuba,  under  date  of  March 
34, 1900,  intrusted  to  the  municipal  authorities,  without  any  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  civil  governors,  the  maintenaueo  of  public  order, 
the  execution  of  municipal  ordinances,  the  administration  of  the  munic- 
ipal police,  the  regulation  of  public  amusements,  and  the  granting  of 
permits  for  public  parades,  assemblies,  and  meetings  within  their 
respective  districts. 

By  a  civil  decree  of  April  18,  1900,  the  power  to  elect  mayoi-s, 
councilor,  treasurei-s,  municipal  judges,  and  cori'ectional  Judges,  to 
hold  office  for  one  year,  was  conf  en-ed  on  municipalities.  This  decree 
further  provided  for  the  registration  of  voters,  the  nomination  of 
candidates,  tickets,  boards  of  election,  voting,  methods  of  challenge, 
and  penalties  for  all  kinds  of  election  frauds. 

The  qualifications  of  voters  at  municipal  elections  were  estsiblished 
as  follows; 

1.  The  voter  amst  be  a  native  male  Cuban,  or  the  soa  of  a  native  male  Cuban, 
born  while  his  parents  were  temporariiy  residing  abroad,  or  a  Spaniard  included 
within  the  provisions  of  article  9  ot  Ihe  treaty  of  Paris,  who  haa  not  made  declara< 
lion  of  his  decision  to  preserve  hia  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  as  provided  ux 
said  article. 

2.  He  muht  be  of  the  i^fe  of  21  years  or  upward  on  the  day  preceding  the  day  of 
election. 

3.  He  muat  have  resided  iii  the  municipality  in  which  he  intends  to  vote  at  least 
thirty  days  immediately  preceding  the  first  day  of  registration,  and  in  addition  lo 
the  above  be  muat  posseas  any  one  of  the  following  qualifications:  (a)  AbUity  to 
read  and  write;  (6)  ownership  of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of  $250, 
American  gold;  (c)  service  in  the  Cuban  army  prior  to  JuJy  18,  1898,  and  tlie 
honorable  diachaige  therefrom,  whether  a  native  Cuban  or  not 

Ihsqual'ificatwng. — No  person  shall  bo  qualified  to  ■vote  who  iw  inaane  or  an  idiot,  or 
who  is  a  reaident  in,  or  supported  by,  any  public  charitable  institution,  or  who  is 
deprived  of  or  auspended  from  the  exercise  of  hia  political  rigiits  by  sentence  of  a 
court,  eitept  in  cases  where  the  conviction  is  ior  a  crime  of  a  political  character, 
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Under  the  laws  of  Spain,  a,  province  is  composed  of  the  miiniuipal 
distriute  within  ita  limits.  Up  to  the  8th  of  October,  1607,  Cuba 
formed  a  single  province,  but  by  royal  decree  of  that  date,  it  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  the  Oriental  and  Occidental,  the  capitals 
of  which  were  the  cities  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Habana,  respec- 
tively. The  Grovernor-Genei-al  reaided  in  Habana  sind  a  provincial 
government  wa.-*  establiyhed  in  Santi^o.  Over  the  Occidental  prov- 
ince he  had  immediate  supervision,  and  over  the  Oriental  through  its 
governor. 

This  continued  to  be  the  provincial  division  of  the  island  until  July 
17,  1S27,  when  by  royal  decree  it  was  divided  into  three  departments, 
to  wil:  The  Occideuta.!,  Central,  and  Oriental,  with  capitals  in  Habana, 
Trinidad,  and  Santiago,  respectively. 

The  departments  were  further  divided  into  districts,  the  Occidental 
having  11,  the  Central  5,  and  the  Oriental  4.  To  each  department  a 
lieutenant-govoi'nor  was  appointed — a  general  of&cer  of  the  Spanish 
aiTtiy— and  to  the  districts  military  officers  of  subordinate  rank.  The 
officers  were  appointed  >)y  the  Governor-General,  to  whom  they  were 
directly  rosponsibJe  for  the  administration  of  civil  and  military  affairs 
within  the  torritoz-ial  divisions  to  which  they  wei-e  assigned. 

In  1850,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Captain -General,  the  (Jetitral 
department  was  discontinued,  and  the  municipalities  of  I'ueito  Prm- 
cipe,  Neuvita.s,  and  Trinidad  wereall  annexed  totheOccidental  depart- 
ment; the  far  eastern  part  of  its  territory  was  incorporated  with  the 
Oriental  department,  which  now  constitutes  the  province  of  Santiago. 

By  a  royal  decree  of  .Tune  D,  1878,  Cuba  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Pinar  del  llio,  Habana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Olai-a,  Puerto 
Principe,  and  Santiago  do  Cuba,  with  capitals  in  the  cities  bearing  the 
names  of  the  provinces.  The  provincial  govemmont  was  vested  in  a 
civil  govomo]',  a  provincial  de])utation,  and  a  provincial  committee. 
The  governor  was  appointed  and  removed  by  the  Governor-General 
and  received  a  saJary  of  from  $4,000  to  $8,000  in  Spanish  gold,  accord- 
ing as  the  province  was  nrst,  second,  or  third  dasa. 

The  provincial  deputation  was  composed  of  deputies  elected  for  four 
years  by  the  (^jualified  voters  of  the  municipalities.  The  number  of 
deputies  depended  on  the  number  of  electoral  districts  in  the  province 
as  determined  by  the  provincial  deputation,  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. In  the  same  way  the  judicial  districts  of  the  province 
were  allowed  to  elect  twelve  deputies,  more  or  less,  depending  on 
whether  the  number  of  deputies  elected  by  the  municipalities  exceeded 
or  was  less  than  twenty.     The  deputies  served  without  pay. 

The  provincial  committee  and  its  vice-president  were  appointed  by 
the  Governor-General  from  among  the  members  of  the  deputation  and 
consisted  of  live   deputies  who  received  a   salary  of  f  jom  $1,300  to 
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$2,000  a  year  in  Spanish  gold,  according  to  the  classification  of  the 
province.  .  The  deputation  met  in  regular  sesnion  in  November  and 
April  and  held  such  extra  sessions  as  were  necessary.  The  permanent 
committee  represented  the  deputation  when  not  in  session,  and  acted  as 
an  advisory  body  to  the  governoi'  in  respect  to  matters  which  the  laws 
did  not  impose  on  the  deputation. 

The  governor  of  the  province,  as  the  representative  of  the  Governor- 
General,  presided  over  the  deputation  and  permanent  committee  and 
acted  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  province  in  all  matters.  It  wa«  his 
duty  to  inspect  the  councils  and  the  municipalities,  informing  the 
.  Governor -General  of  all  cases  of  negligence  or  disaffection.  He  had 
supreme  authority,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  Governor-General.  He 
was  responsible  for  public  order,  and  the  military  authorities  of  the 
province  were  under,  his  control. 

The  provincial  deputation  had  charge  genei-ally  of  the  pubUc  roadii, 
harbors,  navigation  and  irrigation,  and  all  kinds  of  public  works  of  a 
provincial  character,  the  charitable  institutions  and  those  of  instruc- 
tion, fairs,  expositions,  etc.,  and  the  administration  of  the  provincial 
funds.  The  secretary,  auditor,  and  treasurer  of  the  dcpubition  were 
appointed  bj'  the  governor  of  the  province  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  deputation. 

By  a  decree  of  1892  Cuba  ■was  divided  into  three  "Regions" 
under  the  name  of  Habana,  Matanzas,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The 
first  one  comprised  the  provinces  of  Habana  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  the 
second  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clai-a,  and  the  third  one  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Principe.  The  "Regions"  were  under  regional  governors, 
who  resided  in  Habana,  Matanzas,  and  Santiago  cities,  respectively, 
and  were  at  the  same  time  civil  governors  of  the  provinces.  The 
provinces  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  Santa  Clara,  and  Puerto  Principe  also  had 
civU  governors  who  were  under  the  authority  of  the  governors  of  the 
regions. 

The  regional  governors  had  a  consulting  cabinet  called  '"''Oonse^o 
Regional"  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  island,  on  the  nomination  of  the  regional  governors. 

The  civil  governors  of  the  provinces  of  Pinar  del  liio,  Santa  Clara, 
and  Puerto  Principe  had  the  same  authority  they  had  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  regions. 

■  It  is  said  that  the  regions  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  decen- 
tralizing the  admin istration  of  the  island,  which  had  always  been  car- 
ried on  in  Habana,  but  this  result  did  not  follow,  and  the  change  only 
served,  apparently,  to  introduce  further  complications. 

IN8DIAK   GOVEKNMENT. 

Vahisquez  mid  his  successors  to  ihe  time  of  De  Soto,  1538,  were 
lieuteiiiint-governors,  with  limited  power  exercised  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  governor  and  audiencia  of  Santo  Domingo.     De  Soto  was 
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the  first  Governor-Genefal,  and  had  nine  successora  with  that  title  to 
1581,  when  Gabriel  de  Lujan  was  appointed  Captain -General.  This 
title  waa  continued  to  the  end  of  the  Spanish  control,  a  period  of  four 
hundred,  and  six  years. 

While  the  Governor-General,  aa  the  representative  of  the  Crown, 
was  the  eivi!,  military,  and  political  head  of  Cuba,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  exercised  the  highest,  prerogatives  of  government,  his  authority 
in  reference  to  disbursementa  was  limited  by  the  direct  appointment 
of  the  Crown  of  the  officers  intrusted  with  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nues. He  was  also  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tho  audiencia  of  Santo 
Domingo,  which  had  authority,  on  complaint,  to  examine  into  his  acts, 
to  suspend  him  and  other  officials  from  office,  and  to  make  provisional 
appointments  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  Spain  on 
appeal.  In  1795  the  avdiencia  of  Santo  Domingo  was  transf  eri'ed  to  the 
province  of  Puerto  Principe,  when  that  island  was  ceded  to  France. 

Up  to  1556  the  Governors  were  frequently  appointed  from  civil  life, 
but  the  military  needs  of  the  island,  occasioned  by  the  attacks  of  buc- 
caneers and  privateers,  suggested  a  modification.  Tliis  was  made  grad- 
ually, the  office  of  Governor-General  being  held  by  both  soldiers  and 
civilians  until  the  year  1716.  From  that  date  to  1898  the  Governor- 
General  waa  a  general  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Spanish  army,  in 
whom  were  united  all  civil  and  mililary  powers. 

No  change  of  importance  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  insular 
government  of  Cuba  until  1812,  when  Spain  became  a  constitutional 
monarchy  and  so  remained  until  1814,  when  it  was  abrogated  by  Ferdi- 
nand. This  brief  period  of  constitutional  government  was  not  without 
liberalizing  influences  in  Cuba,  and  a  division  was  made  between  the 
civil  and  the  military  powera  of  the  Governor-General.  With  the 
abrogation  of  the  constitution  of  1812  the  Governors  of  Cuba  resumed 
their  former  prerogatives  and  the  system  of  centralization,  character- 
istic of  the  government,  was  fully  reestablished. 

By  the  revolution  of  1820  the  conatitution  of  1813  was  again  reestab- 
lished in  Spain,  but  was  set  aside  in  1823. 

By  a  royal  decree  of  May  28,  1825,  "  all  the  powers  conceded  to  the 
governors  of  cities  in  a  state  of  siege"  were  conferred  on  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. This  decree  waa  never  revoked,  and  conferred  des- 
potic powers  on  the  Governor-General. 

In  1836  the  constitution  of  1813  waa  restored,  but  its  provisions 
were  not  extended  to  Cuba,  which  was  to  be  governed  under  a  special 
system  of  decrees,  orders,  etc. 

Associated  with  the  Governor-General  and  forming  part  of  the  pub- 
lic administration  of  the  island  were  certain  special  corporations  and 
boards,  as  of  public  works,  health,  charity,  and  public  instruction.  By 
a  royal  decree  of  August  17,  1854,  the  active  administrative  functions 
of  these  boards,  etc.,  were  vested  in  the  Governor-General,  and  they 
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were  declared  to  be  "  conKultative  councils  of  the  Grovemor."     In  1881 
the  cxtnstitution  of  1876  was  extended  to  Cuba,  which  regulated  in  some 
measure  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Governor-General  by  the  decree  " 
of  1825. 

By  the  law  of  March  15, 1895,  the  government  and  civil  administra- 
tion were  reorganized  and  the  Governor-General  given  a  council  of 
adminiatration  consisting  of  30  councilors,  16  of  whom  were  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  15  elected  by  voters  having  the  right  to  vote  for 
members  of  the  provincial  assemblies,  who  were  elected  at  the  same 
time. 

The  term  of  office  of  councilor  was  four  years,  one-half  of  the 
councilors  going  out  every  two  years,  and  the  office  was  declared  to  be 
honorary  and  gratuitous. 

While  the  council  of  administration  was  given  authority  to  take  the 
initiative  by  resolution  in  respect  to  any  matter  pertaining  to  the 
proper  management  of  the  island,  and  the  Governor-General  was 
directed  to  carry  out  such  resolutions,  he  had  full  authority  to  stay 
their  execution  and  to  take  such  measures  as  he  thought  advisable,  sub- 
mitting the  matter  to  the  minister  of  the  colonies.  He  had  authority 
to  suspend  the  council  of  administration  after  hearing  the  council  of 
authorities,  and  any  members  without  such  hearing,  provided  there 
were  councilors  enough  left  to  form  a  quorum. 

The  council  of  authorities  consisted  of  the  Bishop  of  Habana  or 
the  Archbishop  of  Santiago,  the  commander  of  the  naval  station,  the 
Military  Governor,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Habana, 
the  attorney -general,  the  head  of  the  department  of  finance,  and  the 
director  of  local  administration.  This  was  a  purely  advisory  councU, 
submitting  its  views  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  which  were  not  bind- 
ing on  the  Governor-General. 

The  law  of  1895  made  more  liberal  provisions  for  the  government 
of  the  provinces  and  municipalities  and  the  election  of  mayors  and 
aldermen. 

By  a  royal  decree  of  November  25,  1891,  Cuba  was  given  an  insulai' 
parliament  consisting  of  two  chamber's,  which,  with  the  Governor- 
General,  representing  the  mother  country,  constituted  the  government 
of  the  island.  The  parliament  was  to  consist  of  two  bodies  of  equal 
legislative  powere,  to  be  known  as  the  chamber  of  representatives  and 
a  council  of  administration,  the  latter  of  35  members,  18  elected  and 
IT  appointed  by  the  Crown  on  nomination  by  the  Governor-General. 
The  representatives  were  apportioned  at  the  i-ate  of  one  for  every 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  were  chosen  for  five  yeai-s.  The  Crown  repiB- 
sentatives  were  appointed  for  life.  The  insular  parliament  was  to 
meet  annually,  and  while  given  ample  authority  to  legislate  for  the 
island,  the  veto  of  the  Governor-Geneml  enabled  him  to  su.spend  the 
publication  and  execution  of  the  laws,  etc.,  until  Madrid  <!Ould  be 
heiird  fi'o/ii. 
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The  decree  provided  for  a  cabinet  of  five  aecretaries  of  department, 
to  wit:  grace,  justice,  and  interior;  finance;  public  education,  and  public 
works;  posts  and  telegraphs;  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce. 
The  cabinet  was  inaugurated  January  1,  1898.  A  modification  of  the 
provincial  and  municipal  government  and  a  number  of  other  measures 
were  contained  in  the  decree,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  a 
more  detailed  account  of  ite  provisions.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  conferred  on  the  insular  government  the  framing  of  the 
tariff,  always  a  cau«e  of  grave  economic  disturbance  while  it  had  been 
under  the  home  government. 

As  the  country  wa,s  involved  in  war,  the  execution  of  this  decree 
was  not  carried  out  except  as  to  the  oi'ganization  of  the  parliament 
and  cabinet,  and  possibly  in  some  of  its  minor  prescriptions.  The 
chambers  were  inaugurated  in  May  and  dissolved  by  Captain-Genera! 
Blanco  in  October.  The  cabinet  was  abolished  shortly  before  Ameri- 
can occupation,  and  the  autonomous  government  came  to  an  end. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  Spain  the  government  of  the  island  devolved 
on  the  Anny  of  the  United  States  under  the  laws  of  war,  and  Maj. 
Gen.  John  K.  Brooke  was  appointed  Military  Governor.  He  entered 
on  his  duties  January  1,  1899,  and  in  order  to  acquaint  the  people  of 
the  island  with  the  intentions  of  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Ai-my,  issued  the  following  proclamation: 
To  the  People  of  Citba: 

Coming  annmg  you  aa  the  representative  of  the  Preeiitont,  in  furtherance  and  in 
continuation  of  the  humane  purpose  witti  which  my  country  interfered  to  put  an  end 
to  the  distressing  condition,  in  this  island,  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  objeet  of 
the  present  government  is  fo  give  protection  to  the  people,  security  to  person  and 
property,  ta  restore  confidence,  to  encoorage  the  people  to  resume  the  pursuits  of 
peace,  to  build  up  waste  plantations,  to  roHnme  commercial  trafiici  and  to  afford  full 
protection  in  the  exercise  of  all  <ivil  and  religious  rights. 

To  this  end  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Government  will  be  directed,  and 
every  potsible  provision  made  to  carry  out  these  objects  through  the  channels  of 
dvil  a<lministration,  although  under  military  control,  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  those  possessed  of  rights  and  property  in  the 
island. 

The  civil  and  criminal  code  which  prevai\e<l  prior  to  the  relinquishment  of  Span- 
ish sovereignty  will  remain  in  force,  with  such  modifications  and  changes  aa  may 
from  time  to  time  be  found  necessary  in  the  interest  of  good  go\  erument. 

Tlie  people  of  Cuba,  without  regard  t  d  r  rovious  afiihati  ns  are  invited  and  ui^ed 
to  cooperate  in  these  objects  by  the  exer  ise  ff  moderati  u  <  om  iliation,  and  giKid 
will  one  toward  anotiier;  and  a  hearty  accord  m  ur  humanitarian  purposes  will 
insure  kind  and  beneficent  government 

The  military  governor  of  the  island  will  alwa^i  Ix  rieas&l  t  confer  with  those 
who  may  desire  !o  consult  him  on  matters  of  pubh<  mterest 

On  January  11  he  revised  the  cabinet,  \  estmg  the  administration  of 
the  civil  government  in  a  department  of  state  and  goi  ernmcnt,  depart- 
ment of  finance,  department  of  justice  and  public  Instruction,  and 
department  of  agriculture,  commerce,  industries,  and  j>ublic  ivork.s. 
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Many  changes,  having  in  view  the  better  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  made  by  General  Brooke  and  bin  successor,  (General 
Wood,  but  the  scope  of  this  report  will  not  permit  a  detailed  account 
of  them.  The  object  has  been  gradually  to  confer  on  the  Cubans  full 
civil  rights,  together  with  all  the  powers  of  local  Helf-government — 
municipal,  provincial,  and  insular — and  to  do  this  as  mpidly  as  local 
conditions  and  the  serious  international  obligations  to  protect  life  and 
property  in  the  island,  assumed  by  the  United  States  under  the  ti'eaty 
of  Paris,  will  permit. 

KEPRKSENTATIOK    Olj"   CUBA    IN    THE    SPANISH    flOKTKS. 

By  a  royal  decree  of  1810  Cuba  was  given  representation  in  the 
Cortes.  Two  deputies  were,  sent,  one  each  from  Habana  and  Santiago, 
who  t»>ok:  pai-t  in  framing  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812.  With 
the  abrogation  of  this  constitution  in  1814  the  representation  eeasod, 
but  was  reestablished  in  1830.  It  ceased  s^ain  in  1823  and  there  was 
no  representation  in  the  Cortes  until  183tl,  when,  under  a  royal  statute 
of  that  year,  representatives  were  again  admitted. 

By  a  royal  dccsree  of  1837,  however,  a  resolution  of  the  Cortes  of 
1836  was  published,  which  provided  that  the  provinces  in  America 
and  Asia  be  governed  and  administered  under  laws  especially  adapted 
to  them  and  that  they  cease  to  be  represented  in  the  Cortes. 

The  electoral  laws  of  1877-1879  again  gave  Cuba  representation  in 
the  Cortes,  in  the  proportion  of  1  deputy  for  every  50,000  people. 
Under  the  electoral  law  of  1892  Cuba  sent  13  senators  and  30  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Spanish  Cortes,  but,  as  a  majority  of  the  deputies 
were  Spaniards,  the  native  Cubans  felt  that  they  were  never  fairly 
represented. 

CUBAN    EEPUBLICS. 

A  republic  has  been  twice  proclaimed  in  Cuba  by  revolutioniste, 
viz,  during  the  ten  years'  war  and  again  in  1895,  but  the.se  govern- 
ments proved  to  be  provisional  and  expired  with  the  revolutions 
which  produced  them. 

THE    JUDICIART. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  government  of  Cuba  was  the  judi- 
ciary, and  as  no  account  of  administration  under  Spain  would  be 
complete  without  some  reference  to  the  courts,  a  brief  outline  is  pre- 
sented. 

At  the  date  of  American  occupation  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish 
Government  over  court  officials  was  exercised  through  the  department 
of  grace  and  justice,  which,  by  the  military  decree  of  January  11, 
1899,  became  the  department  of  justice  and  public  instruction,  and  by 
a  decree  of  January  1,  1900,  the  department  of  justice.     The  duties 
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which  devolve  on  the  dei)artmcnt  of  juaticc  are  those  which  usually 
pertain  to  such  departments,  but  in  Cuba  it  has  also  supervision 
over  the  registers  of  property  and  notaries  public, -to  which  reference 
will  be  made  further  on. 

The  courts  of  Cuba  were  essentially  insular,  the  judges  being 
appointed  either  directly  by  the  Government  or  indirectly  through 
its  officials,  and  were  of  four  classes  or  kinds,  viz,  munieipal  judges, 
judges  of  first  instance  and  instruction,  criminal  audiencias,  and  terri 
torial  audiencias.  The  last  named  were  reduced  to  three  by  a  decree 
of  June  15,  1899,  giving  all  the  audiencim  the  same  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  municipal  judges  were  distributed  to  the  municipal 
districts,  one  or  more  in  each,  and  were  appointed  by  the  presiding 
judges  or  presidents  of  the  aitdi&ncms  from  among  three  persons 
nominated  by  the  judges  of  first  instance  of  the  judicial  districts; 
they  held  office  for  two  years.  At  the  same  time  a  substitute  was 
appointed,  who  performed  the  duties  when  from  sickness  or  other 
cause  the  regular  judge  could  not  officiate. 

The  municipal  judges  receive  no  salary  or  allowances  and  their  serv- 
ices are  requited  by  fees,  paid  according  to  regular  schedule. 

They  had  and  stiU  have  civil  jurisdiction  over  all  suits  not  involving 
more  than  $200,  and  of  suits  to  effect  settlements  without  trial;  they 
take  cognizance  in  first  instance  of  cases  involving  the  challenge  of 
other  municipal  judges;  they  appoint  the  family  council  for  the  care 
of  minors  or  incapacitated  persons  and  commence  the  investigation  of 
all  cases  of  emergency  requiring  an  immediate  decision  by  a  judge  of 
first  instance,  when  the  latter  is  not  available,  to  whom  the  record  is 
sent  for  a  continuance.  In  criminal  cases  they  have  jurisdiction  over 
all  misdemeanors  where  the  penalty  imposed  does  not  exceed  thirty 
days'  confinement  oi'  a  fine  of  325  pesetas.  They  make  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation  into  all  kinds  of  crimes,  if  urgent,  and  the  judge  of 
instruction  is  not  present.  The  municipal  judges  also  keep  the  civil 
registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marri^es.  Each  municipal  court  has 
a  public  prosecutor  (fis&J).,  and  a  substitute  prosecutor,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  fiscals  of  the  territorial  audiendas',  a  secretary 
appointed  by  the  judge  of  first  instance  and  instruction;  and  a  bailiff 
or  constable.  All  officialH  of  the  court  were  paid  from  court  fees, 
according  to  schedule. 

The  judges  of  fir.qt  instance  and  instruction  are  located  at  the  seat  of 
the  judical  districts  to  which  they  are  appointed,  and  there  are  as  many 
judges  as  districts  (see  "Government").  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  and  when  unable  to  perform  their  duties  are  substi- 
tuted by  one  of  the  municipal  judges  in  the  district.  They  are  paid 
according  to  their  classification,  those  in  Habana  receiving  $4,500  per 
annum,  those  in  the  cities  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba 
$2,750,  those  of  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Guanajay,  Santa 
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Clara,  Cienfuegos,  and  Sagua  ia  Grande,  $2,250,  and  those  of  Bejucal, 
Guanabacoa,  Guines,  Jaruco,  Marianao,  San  Antonio  de  los  Bafios, 
Marin,  Alfonso  XII,  Colon,  Guane,  San  Cristobal,  San  Juan  de  los 
Remedios,  Sancti  Spiritus,  Trinidad,  Baracoa,  Bayamo,  Guantanamo, 
Holguin,  and  Manzanillo,  $1,875  per  anntim. 

The  judges  of  first  instance  have  original  civil  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  where  the  amount  involved  exceeds  $200,  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  municipal  courts;  they  decide  questions  of  competency 
arising  between  municipal  judges  of  the  same  judicial  district,  take 
cognizance,  in  first  instance,  when  the  competency  of  other  judges  of 
first  instance  is  in  question,  and  of  appeals  in  simllai'  cases  of  munici- 
pal judges;  they  hear  cases  in  bankruptcy  and  for  the  discharge  of 
such  commissions  or  other  duties  as  may  be  devolved  on  them  by 
superior  courts  or  of  courts  of  the  same  ciitegory  of  other  judicial 
districts. 

The  other  officials  of  a  court  of  first  instance  are  one  seci-etary,  four 
court  or  record  clerks  (esertbanos),  one  physician,  and  two  bailiffs  or 
constables.  The  secretaries  are  appointed  by  the  judges  of  first 
instance,  while  the  clerks  are  appointed  by  the  government  on  the 
recommendation  in  ternary  of  the  avdiencias.  The  secretaries  and 
clerks  are  paid  from  fees  according  to  a  schedule  established  by  the 
govemment  and  collected  from  litigants. 

Prior  to  American  occupation  there  were  three  criminal  audiencias 
and  three  territorial  audiencias.  The  criminal  avdiencim  were  located 
in  Pinardel  Kio,  Santa  Clara,  and  Puerto  Principe,  and  each  was  com- 
posed of  a  presiding  judge  and  two  associate  justices.  They  were 
appointed  by  the  Govern  or- General  and  paid  as  follows:  Presiding 
judge  $i,280  per  annum;  associates,  $3,500.  These  courts  had  original 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes  committed  in  the  island  from 
chicken  stealing  to  murder,  until  the  establishment  by  General  Wood 
of  the  special  criminal  court  {Jusgado  de  Guardia)  of  Habana,  by  a 
decree  of  February  1,  1900,  a  brief  account  of  which  will  be  given 
latei'.     The  criminal  avdiencias  had  no  civil  jurisdiction. 

The  other  officials  of  the  criminal  auddenoias  were  one  public  prose- 
cutor (Jisoal)  one  deputy  prosecutor,  one  secretary,  one  assistant  secre- 
tary, and  two  clerks. 

Territorial  midimcias  were  established  in  the  provinces  of  Habana, 
Matanzas,  and  Santi^o,  and  had  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  provinces 
where  located,  and  civil  jurisdiction  in  the  territory  assigned  them; 
thus,  the  OAidiencia  of  Habana  had  criminal  jurisdiction  in  that  prov- 
ince and  civil  jurisdiction  over  Pinar  del  Kio  and  Habana;  the  ten-i- 
torial  audienda  of  Matanzas  had  criminal  jurisdiction  over  that 
province  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara;  the 
territorial  audienda  of  Santi^o  had  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the 
province  of  Santiago  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  Santiago  and  Puerto 
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Principe.  Thus  the  territorial  aud'i,enc'ias  had  a  criminal  chamber  am 
a  civil  chamber  or  sola.  The  judges  were  appointed  by  the  Grovernor 
General  in  council  with  the  secretaries.  The  presiding  judges  of  th( 
midimoia  o£  Habana  received  a  salary  of  $5,T50;  the  nine  associatt 
judges  15,000;  the  other  court  officials  were  the  same  as  for  the  crim 
inal  avdienoias  with  the  addition  of  an  assistant  deputy  fiscal  or  pnbii< 
prosecutor. 

By  a  decree  of  June  15,  1899,  oivil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
conferred  on  the  six  aiiddencias  within  the  provinces  where  established. 
Certain  administrative  functions  and  duties  were  also  imposed  on  them, 
and  the  fees  which  were  formerly  paid  to  the  secretaries  of  audiencias 
in  stamped  paper  of  the  state  were  also  suppressed. 

Other  court  officials  under  the  laws  of  Spain  were  the  solicitors,  who 
represented  contending  parties  in  civil  and  criminal  cjiuses.  Formerly 
the  office  of  solicitor  was  sold  as  a  source  of  revenue  to  those  who 
paid  the  highest  price,  the  insular  government  agreeing  not  to 
increase  the  number  of  such  officials.  Their-  intervention  in  lawsuits 
and  practically  in  all  legal  proceedings  was  made  obligatory,  and  the 
monopoly  of  their  duties  was  left  to  a  certain  number  in  each  town  in 
consideration  of  the  price  paid  for  the  office.  Other  officials,  although 
not  judicial,  were  the  notaries,  who  were  authorized  to  certify  to  con- 
tracts and  other  extra-judicial  instruments  in  accordance  with  the 
notarial  law  of  1862.  Solicitors  are  now  appointed  by  the  secretary 
of  Justice  and  their  employment  is  no  longer  compulsory. 

While  attorneys  are  not,  properly  speaking,  court  officials,  they  had 
this  character  in  Cuba  because  the  laws  made  their  intervention  in  a 
large 'majority  of  cases  indispensable  as  counsel  for  the  parties  to  civil 
and  criminal  suits.  As  a  result,  the  qualification  of  the  attorneys  are 
regulated  by  the  state,  the  diplomas  being  issued  by  the  Governor- 
General  after  an  examination  by  boards  of  the  university  in  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Philosophy  and  law,  metaphysics,  general  and 
Spanish  literature,  Spanish  history,  political  economy,  natural  law, 
itoman  law,  canonical  law,  political  law,  penal  law,  civil  law,  adminis- 
ti-ative  law,  public  treasury,  history  of  Spanish  law,  law  of  civil  and 
criminal  procedure,  and  international  law,  public  and  private. 

In  all  towns  where  there  is  a  temtorial  audietuda  there  is  a  college 
of  lawyers  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  offices,  and  to  preserve 
oivler  and  discipline  among  the  lawyers  of  the  territory  of  the  wudi- 
eneia. 

Other  officials  connected  with  the  administration  of  real  property 
are  the  registers  of  propei-ty,  classified,  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  locality  in  which  they  reside^  as  firet,  second,  and  third  class. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Government  and  are  I'equired  to  give  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties;  they  charge  the  fees  pre- 
scribed by  law.     It  is  the  duty  of  I'cgistcr.s  to  make  a  record  of  all 
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acts  and  contracts,  mortgages,  etc.,  transferring,  encumbering,  or  limit- 
ing the  ownership  or  administration  of  real  estate  or  property  rights 
or  contracts;  constituting,  altering,  or  dissolving  commercial  associ- 
ations,  and  transfers  of  vessels.  They  can  not  be  removed  or  trans- 
ferred against  their  will  except  by  judicial  decision.  Thej^  are 
entitled  to  a  pension  when,  on  account  of  their  age  or  phywical  incapac- 
ity, they  are  prevented  from  performing  the  duties  of  their  office,  and 
this  pension  parses  to  the  widow  and  childi-en. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the  Spanish  courts  as  they  were  con- 
stituted on  the  1st  of  January,  1899;  and  while  the  composition  of  the 
courts  and  the  codes  of  law  were  no  doubt  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  island,  the  judiciary,  as  the  creation  of  the  government  and  exist- 
ing at  its  pleasure,  had  but  little  independence,  and  the  administration 
of  the  coui-tw  was  characterized  by  arbitrary  arrests,  the  incmnwwni- 
cado,  exorbitant  fees  to  court  officials  in  both  civil  and  criminal  trials, 
and  not  infrequently  by  corrupt  and  dishonest  praotices.  As  a  rule, 
the  judiciary  was  monopolized  by  Spaniards,  and  no  Cuban  could  hope 
for  api>ointment  to  the  bench,  and  a  speedy  and  impartial  trial  where 
Cubans  were  concerned  wa,s  quite  unusual.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
found  in  the  jails  of  the  island  at  the  time  of  American  occupation  had 
been  in  confinement  without  trial  for  years,  and  of  those  who  had  been 
tried  only  a  few  were  serving  sentence,  although  in  some  instances 
years  had  elapsed  since  their  appearance  in  court. 

If  the  impartial  and  speedy  administration  of  justice  is  a  reliable 
indication  of  good  government,  then  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
government  of  Cuba  lacked  that  attiTbute. 

As  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  of  Spain  from  Cuba  a  supreme  court 
was  established  by  a  decree  of  General  Brooke,  April  li,  1899,  to  hear 
cases  and  appeals  which  under  Spanish  rule  would  have  been  sent  to 
Spain  for  decision. 

The  court  has  its  seat  in  Habana,  and  is  composed  of  a  president  or 
chief  justice,  0  associate  justices,  1  fiscal  or  prosecuting  attorney,  2 
assistant  fiscals,  1  secretary,  2  deputy  clerks,  and  other  subordinate 
officials. 

Another  court,  established  by  Genei'al  Ludlow,  military  governor 
of  Habana,  January  6,  1899,  was  the  police  or  correctional  court  of 
Habana.  In  his  report  to  the  Military  Governoi-  of  the  island,  June 
10,  explaining  his  action.  General  Ludlow  writes: 

Article  220  of  the  municipal  police  laws  of  Habana  provides  tliat  the  impoaitiou  of 
fines  for  violation  of  city  ordinances  is  within  the  "esduaive  jurisdiction"  of  the 
city  government,  the  mayor,  the  assistant  mayors,  anil  the  deputies  and  inapei^rs 
of  tlie  municipal  service. 

During  the  period  when  the  organiaation  of  the  police  and  tlie  regulation  of  the 
other  eity  business  ■were  in  prt^ress,  and  numerous  arrests  were  made  for  roisde- 
meanors,  usually  of  a  minor  character,  drunkenness  and  the  like,  largely  by  Ameri- 
cans, soldiers  and  civilians,  I  designated  an  officer  of  iiiy  stiiff  as  a  supervisor  of 
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police,  ^ving  Jiiin  certain  diBCretionary  authority  with  Reference  to  the  police  force 
and  ita  methods  and  the  due  carrying  out  of  its  executive  and  disciplinary  purposes. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  accommodafJon  for  transient  prisoners,  and  witli  the 
view  to  expedite  the  admioistration  of  justice,  the  supervisor  of  police  held  at  the 
Vivac  a  trial  court  for  sitting  out  the  police  cases  and  summarily  disposing  of  such 
83  did  not  require  the  action  of  the  mnnicipa!  judges  for  crimitial  ofienses. 

For  this  purpose,  after  hearing  the  evidence  in  each  case,  fines  were  imposed  or 
alternatively  continuance  of  detention,  at  the  rate  of  a  day's  detention  for  an  unpaid 
dollar  fine,  this  procedure  being  in  conformity  with  the  methods  of  the  American 
police  courts,  and  practically  also  with  the  municipal  iaws  of  Habana,  though  hy  a 
less  roundabout  and  dilatory  process. 

The  procedures  have  proved  to  answer  their  purpose  admirably,  and  are  recog- 
nized as  both  advantageous  and  effective;  so  much  so  that  it  has  beenuii^  to  make 
the  practice  a  general  and  permanent  one  in  the  disposition  of  police  cases. 

Certain  criticisms  have  come  from  two  sources,  viz:  Those  who  for  personal 
reasons  objected  to  the  enEorcement  of  penalti^  for  infractions  of,  municipal  laws, 
and  from  cert^n  professional  sources  which  found  their  fees  diminished  hy  the 
prompt  and  equitable  disposition  of  police  cases.  These  contentions,  however,  repre- 
sent x>ereonal  and  pecuniary  interests  only,  and  are  opposed  to  the  public  interests, 
which  call  for  prompt  action  in  police  cases. 

I  therefore  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  division  commander  the  drafting 
of  a  decree  which  shall  provide  formally  for  the  establishment  of  police  coarts  in 
Habana  or  elsewhere,  in  such  numbers  and  with  such  stipulations  as  shall  be  con- 
sidered expedient  for  the  summary  and  effective  disposal  of  police  arrests,  substan- 
tially as  now  practiced  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  action  taken  by  General  Ludlow  does  not  appear  to  have 
received  the  formal  approval  of  General  Brooke,  the  court  was  (con- 
tinued as  organized,  and  under  the  administration  of  Maj.  W.  L. 
Pitcher,  Eighth  Infentry,  who  succeeded  Major  Evans  aa  supervisor 
of  police,  has  proved  of  inestimable  value  in  I'estraining  and  punishing 
the  disordorly  element  in  Habana.  Recognizing  its  value,  General 
Wood,  on  April  10,  formally  continued  it  in  a  decree  of  that  date,  and 
gave  it  jurisdiction  over  all  offenses  known  as  ,/m?^«s  (light  crimes), 
and  all  minor  breaches  of  the  peace;  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
authoi's  and  publishers  of  all  immoral  or  obscene  literature,  or  false, 
malicious,  or  scandalous  statements,  whether  printed  or  oral,  tending 
to  injure  reputation  or  the  professional,  official,  or  private  standing 
in  the  community;  the  punishments  to  be  imposed  not  to  exceed  $30 
fine  or  thirty  days  in  jail,  or  both,  and  the  court  to  have  authority  to 
issue  warrants,  search  warrants,  and  subptenas;  the  trials  to  be  oral 
and  summary. 

By  a  decree  of  April  14,  the  organization  of  the  police  court  was 
modified  so  that  all  trials  except  for  libel  and  scandal  are  conducted  by 
a  single  presiding  judge  designated  by  the  military  governor,  and  all 
other  trials,  when  from  the  nature  of  the  offense  a  greater  penalty 
than  $10  fine  and  ten  days'  imprisonment  should  be  imposed,  are  con- 
ducted tiy  the  full  court,  consisting  of  the  presiding  judge  and  two 
associate  judges  selected  by  lot  fi-om  the  municipal  judges  of  Habana, 
This  system  of  police  courts  has  been  applied  recently  to  the  whole 
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island,  and  is  said  to  be  a  great  improvement  over  the  magistrate's 
courts,  which  have  been  suppressed  in  all  but  the  chief  towna  of  muni- 
cipal districts.     The  municipal  and  police  judges  are  now  elected. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  these  courts,  other  changes  have 
been  made  and  more  are  contemplated,  having  in  view  an  administm- 
tion  of  the  courts  more  in  accordance  with  American  ideas  of  justice 
than  those  prevailing  in  Cuba  heretofore.  The  main  difficulty  in  the 
way  is  the  Spanish  law  of  procedure  and  the  entire  absence  of  remedial 
writs,  which,  like  the  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  certiorari,  etc.,  are  relied 
on  in  this  country  as  a  protection  to  pereonal  liberty  and  against 
various  kinds  of  injustice.  These  beneficent  changes  will  no  doubt 
follow  if  they  do  not  precede  the  establishment  of  free  government, 
toward  which  steady  progress  is  being  made. 

Population. 


^■ORM   OF  SCHEDULK    AND    METHOD   OF  TABULATION. 

If  the  population  schedule  adopted  for  the  Cuban  census  be  com- 
pared with  the  schedule  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States, 
it  will  be  found  that,  while  in  general  design  they  are  the  same,  they 
differ  in  respect  to  the  number  of  inquiries,  and  that  the  latter  is  the 
more  comprehensive  of  the  two.  This  is  quite  natural,  and  results 
from  the  complex  and  diveree  condition  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  a  more  extensive  investigation  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  state  of  the  population  than  in  Cuba,  where  the  industries 
of  the  people  are  quite  limited  and  a  very  large  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation is  native. 
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To  pr«hent  the  infonntition  contained  in  the  achedule*  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  it  was  decided  tliat  complicated  tables  would  be  necessary;  that 
to  save  time,  which  was  important,  the  tabulation  should  be  done  by 
machine,  and  not  by  the  old  hand-tally  system. 

As  the  electric  tabulating  machines,  invented  by  Mr.  Herman  Hol- 
lerith, had  been  successfully  used  in  tabulating  the  Eleventh  Census 
of  the  United  States,  and  were  to  bo  used  again  in  the  Twelfth,  and  as 
his  system  was  known  to  be  accurate  and  expeditious,  it  way  adopted. 
The  operation  is  dcacribed  by  Mr.  Hollerith  as  follows: 

"  The  population  of  each  enumeration  district  was  lirst  established 
by  a  so-called  '  rough  count;'  that  is,  the  number  of  persons  recorded 
on  each  schedule  were  counted  by  two  clerks  independent  of  each  other, 
and  where  such  counts  disagreed,  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  count  was 
made  to  determine  the  correct  population  of  each  enumeration  district. 

"The  detailed  tables  were  then  prepared  by  means  of  the  electric  tab- 
ulating system.  For  this  pm-pose  all  the  necessary  data  relating  to 
each  person  were  expressed  by  means  of  hole^  punched  in  certain  places 
in  a  card  by  jneans  of  the  key-board  punch. 

FaUem  of  ffui  aird. 


"If  the  record  related  to  a  white  person,  B— «feinding  for  bianco 
(white)— WHS  punched,  while  N  was  punched  for  a  negro,  or  M  for 
mixed,  Ch  for  Chinese,  etc.  For  males,  V  was  punched,  and  H  for 
females.  The  age  was  recorded  by  punching  0  for  less  than  1  year,  1, 
■2,  3,  or  4  for  the  respective  yeare,  5  foe  the  group  5-9,  etc.     Conjugal 
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condition  was  recorded  in  the  next  field  or  division  of  the  card.  Birth- 
place was  recorded  by  punching  in  another  division  of  the  card,  Cu 
for  Cuba,  F.  R.  for  Porto  Rico,  Esp.  for  Spain,  It.  for  Italy,  OC  for 
other  countries,  etc.  Citizenship  was  similarly  recorded.  For  each 
occupation,  two  holes  were  punched  according  to  the  number  a.ssigned 
to  the  given  occupation  in  the  corresponding  classification  of  occupa- 
tiori,  NG  being  punched  for  those  without  gainful  occupation.  Liter- 
acy, school  attendance,  education,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
dwellings,  size  of  families,  etc.,  were  similarly  recorded  by  punching 
in  the  respective  divisions  of  the  card. 

"At  the  extreme  left  a  space  of  four  rows  of  twelve  holes  was  used 
to  record  the  province,  municipal  and  enumeration  district  to  which 
the  card  related.  This  combination  of  holes  would,  of  course,  ]y&  the 
same  for  all  the  cards  of  a  given  district,  and  was  done  by  means  of 
the  "gang  punch," 

"In  addition,  each  card  was  provided  with  a  double  number,  one 
number  indicating  the  sheet  of  the  particular  enumeration  district  on 
which  the  record  of  the  corresponding  person  could  be  found,  and  the 
other  indicating  the  particular  line  or  pereon  to  which  the  card  related. 
By  means  of  the  gang-punched  holes  and  these  numbers  .any  one  of 
the  million  and  a  half  cards  corresponding  to  the  population  of  Cuba 
could  be  identified  and  the  correctness  of  the  punching  verified, 

"The  punched  cards  were  then  passed  through  the  electric  tabulating 
machines.  In  this  machine  a  series  of  electro-magneticaU^-  opei'ated 
counters  are  ari'anged,  according  to  the  tables  it  is  desired  to  com- 
pile, in  electric  connection  with  a  circuit-closing  device,  the  circuits 
through  which  are  controlled  by  the  holes  in  the  punched  record  card, 
which  is  placed  on  the  bedplate  of  such  circuit-closing  device. 

"The  cards  relating  to  a  given  enumeration  district  were  fed  one  by 
one  into  the  tabulating  machine,  which  recorded  the  number  of  native 
white  males,  foreign  white  males,  colored  males,  native  white  females, 
the  number  born  in  Cuba,  in  Spain,  how  many  less  than  5  years  of 
age,  5  to  9  years  of  age,  etc.  The  sum  of  the  details  of  each  group 
of  facts  should  equal  the  total  number  of  cards  tabulated,  and,  of 
course,  should  be  equal  to  the  population  of  the  enumeration  distiict 
as  established  by  the  rough  count,  thus  providing  a  third  check  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  count. 

''At  the  same  time  that  a  card  operates  the  counters  it  opens  one 
compartment  of  the  sorting  box,  into  which  it  is  placed  when  removed 
from  the  circuit-closing  device.  The  object  of  such  sorting  is  to 
an-ange  the  cards  to  facilitate  subsequent  tabulation  by  means  of 
which  the  more  detailed  tables  were  obtained. 

"  By  thus  tabulating  first  one  group  of  data  and  then  another  with 
intermediate  sorting  or  arranging  of  the  cards  the  various  tables  were 
obtained." 
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The  tabulation  of  the  population  was  commenced  Februaiy  3  and 
completed  July  5,  an  unparalleled  record  of  speedy  work.  Ity  celerity 
is  fully  equaled  by  its  accuracy,  as  the  application  of  numci-oua  teats 
haa  shown. 

ABORIGINAL    I'OPULATION. 

The  population  of  Cuba  at  the  date  of  its  discovery  has  been  vari- 
ously estinaated  at  between  200,000  and  1,000,000  Indians.  The  latter 
is  the  estimate  of  Bishop  La.s  Casas,  who  visited  their  villages  and  was 
always  their  friend  and  protector. 

The  natives  were  found  living  contentedly  under  nine  independent 
chiefs,  whose  government  was  of  the  simplest  character,  their  orders 
being  received  as  law.  The  natives  are  described  by  Columbus,  Las 
Casas,  and  Peter  Martyr  as  of  a  gentle  and  friendly  disposition,  having 
a  simple  religious  belief,  and,  unlike  the  natives  of  some  other  West 
India  Islands,  not  addicted  to  cannibalism.  In  physique  they  were 
rather  slight,  with  pleasant  faces;  they  had  excellent  nets,  fishhooks, 
and  fishing  tackle,  and  lived  mainly  on  fish,  Indian  corn,  and  fi-uit. 
Their  huts  were  well  built,  and  were  made  of  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
the  palm,  as  those  of  poor  Cubans  now  are;  they  were  not  ari'anged 
in  village  streets,  but  scattered  about  irregularly,  very  much  as  shown 
in  the  picture  of  the  village  of  Dinias,  Pi-ovince  of  Pinar  del  liio, 
opposite  p^^  68. 

They  cultivated  cotton,  Indian  com,  the  potato,  tobacco,  the  pine- 
apple, and  manioc,  all  of  which  were  indigenous,  and  had  a  rudo  pottery 
and  somo  stone  weapons,  but  no  domesticated  animals  except  the  dog. 
Other  domestic  animals,  as  also  the  orange,  the  lemon,  and  the  sugar 
cane,  were  introduced  afterwards  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Indians,  whatever  their  immber,  has  been 
attributed  to  the  combats  and  massacres  which  occurred  during  the 
exploration  and  pacification  of  the  island  by  Velasquez,  and  thereafter 
to  unaccustomed  occupations,  privations,  disease,  executions  resulting 
from  religious  fanaticism,  and  slavery,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  In 
the  colonies  the  latter  took  the  form  of  reparti'm.ien.tos  and  encomiendoK,^ 
which,  commencing  with  grants  of  land  and  the  temporary  possession 
of  the  Indians  for  work  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  mines,  ended 
finally  in  the  slavery  of  the  entire  native  population. 

For  a  full  description  of  Indian  slavery  under  this  system,  and  its 
effect  on  the   population,  the   reader  is  referred  to  the  history  of 

'A  repaiiimento  was  a  grant  of  land,  which  carried  with  it  the  right  to  the  labor  ot 
the  IndianB  occupying  it  or  living  within  a  short  distance  o£  it,  at  first  tor  cultivating 
the  soil.  This  privilege  was  eubsequently  extended  so  that  the  Indiana  could  be  used 
in  any  kind  o£  labor. 

An  enomkrida  WM  practically  a  grant  of  Indians,  irrespective  of  the  land.  At 
first  the  grant  expired  with  the  grantee.  It  was  subsequently  extended  through  two 
or  three  livcf,  and  in  effect,  became  perpetual.  As  a  result  tlie  Indians  were  slaves. 
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"Spaniah  Conquest  in  America,"  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  the  "History 
of  the  Indies,"  by  Las  Casa«,  and  to  the  "Discovery  of  America,"  by 
Prof.  John  Fiske.  Theae  authorities  agree  in  ascribing  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Indians  largely  to  the  profligate  wai^to  of  native  life  by  the 
colonists  through  all  forms  of  wanton  cruelty,  oppression,  and  neglect, 
and  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery  as  the  direct  consequence  of  it. 

It  in  due  the  Spanish  Government  to  record  the  fact  that  while  at 
first  authorizing  Tepartvmi<^tos,  eiKX/niiendan,  and  the  enslavement  of 
all  Indians  who  were  cannibals  or  taken  in  war,  it  later  spared  no 
eflfortH  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  Indian  slavery,  and  finally  to  pre- 
vent and  abolish  it.  These  measures  were  initiated  and  eai'nestly  sup- 
ported by  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  monks  and  by  the  church  in 
general.  Through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  Las  Casas  and  other  prelates 
the  lawa  of  Burgos  in  1512,  and  many  ordera  and  decrees  were  pro- 
mulgated between  the  landing  of  Velasquez  and  the  "  New  Laws"  of 
Charles  V,  t'^''-^,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians.  The  latter  pre- 
scribed "  that"  ■loi  no  cause  whatever,  whether  of  war,  rebellion,  ran- 
som, or  in  any  other  manner,  should  any  Indian  be  made  a  slave," 

But  however  well  intended,  these  measures  proved  of  little  avail  in 
saving  the  Indians  of  Cuba,  as  at  that  time  very  few  remained.  It 
was  reported  to  the  Queen  in  1537  by  the  contador  of  the  island  that 
in  20  farms  visited  by  him  only  130  Indians  were  found,  including 
those  which  had  been  imported.  In  the  neighboring  island  of  San 
Domingo  at  the  date  of  its  discovery  there  were,  according  to  Las 
Casas,  about  3,000,000  Indians;  according  to  the  licentiate,  Zuazo, 
1,130,000.  An  average  of  these  two  estimates  is  probably  more  exact. 
When  the  treasurer,  Pasamonte,  came  to  San  Domingo  in  1508  there 
were  70,000,  and  when  Don  Diego  Columbus  was  appointed  governor 
of  San  Domingo  in  1 509,  40,000.  According  to  Sir  Arthur  Helps  the 
number  of  Indians  in  San  Domingo  in  1514,  as  detennined  by  a  repar- 
tition of  the  Indians  made  by  Rodrigo  Albuquerque,  who  was  sent 
there  by  the  King  for  that  purpose,  was  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen thousand.  By  this  repartition  the  Indians  were  practically 
enslaved  for  life,  as  they  were  given  for  the  life  of  the  person  to 
whom  Albuquerque  made  the  repa/rtirm&nio,  and  for  the  life  of  his 
next  heir,  whether  son  or  daughter.  After  this  there  were  nimibers 
of  repartitions  or  divisions  of  Indians  among  the  Spaniards,  resulting 
in  *>•"!-  .^pid  diminution,  owing  to  changes  of  climate,  changes  of 
occupation,  and  of  masters,  and  the  indifferences  of  the  latter  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians. 

The  difficulty  about  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  royal  instruc- 
tions and  orders  for  the  freedom  and  protection  of  the  Indians  appears 
to  have  been  their  vague  or  ambiguous  meaning,  which  enabhid 
unprincipled  and  rapacious  officials  to  construe  them  as  they  wished, 
anti  the  fact  that  the  Crown  and  ncai'ly  all  the  officials  of  the  govern- 
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mciit,  colonial  and  peninsular,  held  repartimienios  or  efncomi&ndas  of 
Indians  or  held  theni  for  personal  services.  The  new  laws  had  in 
view  the  prevention  of  Indian  slavery,  but  they  were  partially  revoked 
in  1545,  and  onci/miendas  were  continued  in  the  islands  until  the 
Indianw  had  disappeared,  and  on  the  Spanish  main  until  the  rejgn  of 
Charles  III,  when  the  system  was  abolished,  1769-1788. 

Under  the  i^oyal  decree  of  1854  promulgating  regulations  for  the 
importation  of  "colonists"  into  Cuba,  a  number  of  native  Yucatan 
Indians  were  brought  to  Cuba,  and  .some  of  them  no  doubt  married 
Cuban  women.  At  all  events,  one  Indian  woman  is  reported  by  the 
enumerator  of  the  Zapata  Swamp  as  living  with  a  colored  Cuban. 
There  are  doubtless  remnants  of  these  Indians  still  in  Cuba,  but  of 
the  native  Cuban  Indians  no  traces  have  been  found  in  the  course  of 
this  census,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  exist. 

liLACK    POI'ULATION. 

The  importation  of  ncgi'o  slaves  into  the  Wuat  Indies  commenced 
some  years  T>ef  ore  the  extinction  of  the  Indians  and  was  stimulated  by  it. 
In  a  letter  of  instructions  f  lom  the  King  to  Ovando,  Governor  of  Santo 
Domingo,  in  1501,  Jews,  Moors,  and  new  converts  were  pi-ohtbited 
from  going  to  the  Indies;  but  an  exception  was  made  in  the  case  of 
negro  slaves,  who  were  allowed  to  pass,  the  officers  of  the  royal  reve- 
nue to  receive  the  money  paid  for  their  permits. 

Again,  in  1505,  in  a  letter  to  Ovando,  King  Ferdinand  wrote:  "I 
will  send  more  negro  slaves,  as  you  request.  I  think  there  may  be 
100  at  each  time,"  The  Spaniards  were  familiar  with  negro  slavery, 
the  slave  trade  having  been  carried  on  by  Portugal  since  1442.  They 
had  discovered  the  capacity  of  the  negro  for  work,  his  patience  and 
endurance,  and  his  superiority  to  the  West  Indian  as  a  laborer  in  the 
mines  and  fields. 

The  first  license  to  import  negroes  into  the  West  Indies  was  given 
by  Charles  V  in  1517  to  Governor  de  Bresa,  grand  master  of  the  King's 
household,  for  the  importation  of  8,000  slaves  in  eight  years,  1,000  to 
go  to  Cuba.  A  second  monopoly  on  the  same  terms  and  for  the  same 
number  was  given  him  in  1533,  but  this  grant  was  revoked  and  a  license 
given  to  import  750  men  and  750  women,  300  to  go  to  Cuba.  In  1527 
1,000  negroes  were  imported  into  Cuba,  and  again  in  1528  a  license  was 
given  to  import  4,000  negroes  into  the  Indies. 

In  1536  a  monopoly  was  granted  to  import  into  the  Indies  4,000 
males  and  1,000  females,  and  again  in  1542  one  for  23,000,  a  portion 
of  each  to  go  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Santo  Domingo.  The  annual 
importation  into  Santo  Domingo  under  license  was  about  2,000,  and  the 
same  number  were  smuggled.  It  was  estimated  by  one  of  the  King's 
chaplains, who  traversed  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  in  1542,  that  there 
were  30,000  negro  slaves  in  the  island.     As  up  to  the  year  1763  the 
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people  wei-e  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  cattle  raising,  very  few 
slaves  were  impoi-ted  prior  to  that  date,  at  which  time  it  is  said  there 
were  not  more  than  32,000  slaves  in  the  island. 

The  number  of  slaves  imported  between  1521  and  1763  is  estimated 
by  Humboldt  at  60,000,  and  by  1790  at  90,875.  From  1790  to  18ii0 
the  importation  of  wlavea  into  Habana,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the 
custom-house,  was  225,575,  to  which  should  be  added  one-fourth  for 
those  smuggled,  making  the  total  impoi-tation  fi-om  1531  to  1820, 
372,449.  Between  this  date  and  1853  it  is  estimated  that  there  were 
271,65!)  importations,  lawful  and  conti^aband,  a  total  of  644,108,  about 
one-third  lieing  females. 

Fi-om  1853  to  1880,  when  the  .slave  trade  was  finally  suppressed,  over 
200,000  slaves  were  smuggled  into  the  island,  making  a  gi-and  total  of 
between  950.000  and  1,000,000. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  Cuban  slave  ti-ade 
or  of  negro  slavery  in  the  island.  While  it  was  fraught  with  all  the 
horrors  of  this  nefarious  business  elsewhere,  the  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  slaves  were  unusually  humane.  Almost  from  the  beginning 
slaves  had  a  right  to  purchase  their  freedom  or  change  their  mastor.H, 
and  long  before  slavery  was  abolished  they  could  own  property  and 
contract  marri^e.  As  a  result  the  proportion  of  free  colored  to  slaves 
has  always  been  large.  Of  the  efforts  to  alwlish  the  slave  trade  in 
Cuba  nmch  might  be  written;  it  is  sufficient  for  this  report  to  state 
the  principal  facts. 

By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1815,  to  which  Spaiit  was  a  party,  slavery 
was  abolished.  By  a  treaty  with  England  signed  September  24,  1817, 
Spain  agreed  to  stop  the  slave  trade  May  30,  1820,  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  ^400,000,  Again,  on  June  28,  1835,  another  treaty  was 
made  with  England  abolishing  the  slave  ti-ade.  In  addition  to  these 
treaties  the  Spanish  Government  promulgated  scvei'al  decrees  and  laws 
after  1836  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  ti'adc  and  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  Despite  these  measures,  however,  and  the  active  coopemtion 
of  the  native  Cubans,  who  were  zealously  opposed  to  the  slave  trade, 
and  the  i-epeated  protests  of  the  British  Giovernment,  it  continued  to 
1880  with  but  little  interruption.  The  correspondence  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain  fully  explains  the  failure  of  Spain  to  enforce  her  laws 
and  treaty  engagements. 

Under  what  is  now  known  as  the  Moret  law,  enacted  by  the  Spanish 
Cortes  July  4,  1870,  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  was  commenced. 
The  civil  war  in  the  United  States  and  the  Cuban  insurrection  of 
1868-78  hastened  it,  as  did  the  law  of  February  13,  1880,  which  abol- 
ished slavery.  Nevertheless,  it  continued  in  remote  parts  of  the  island 
for  several  years  thereafter,  although  generally  abolished  by  the  year 
1887. 

Further  on  in  this  report  the  number  and  literacy,  age,  sex,  and 
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occupation  of  the  colored  population  and  ttie  provinces  in  which  tliey 
are  most  numerous  are  sitated.  Their  condition  for  many  yeai-s  has 
been  far  better  than  the  colored  population  of  our  Southern  States  or 
of  any  of  the  West  India  Islands  under  foreign  control,  and  their  per- 
sonal privileges  much  greater.  No  hard  and  fast  "color  line"  has 
separated  the  colored  and  white  Cuban  population,  although  outside 
of  the  Cuban  army  there  has  not  been  much  of  what  may  be  called 
social  intercourse;  but  in  respect  to  all  public  benefits,  whether  eccle- 
siastical, civil,  or  military,  they  have  had  about  the  same  consideration 
from  the  Spanish  Government  as  the  white  Cubans. 

No  doubt  the  free  association  of  colored  and  white  Cubans  resulted 
largely  from  the  common  struggle  in  .which  they  were  engaged  against 
Spain,  and  the  fact  that  the  laws  made  no  discrimination  between 
them.  Colored  men  made  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  Cuban  army 
of  1895-98,  some  of  them,  like  Antonio  Maceo,  holding  high  rank. 

While  the  statistics  of  Cuba  show  a  larger  proportion  of  colored 
than  white  criminals,  the  colored  population  are  in  some  respects 
superior  to  the  colored  population  of  our  Southern  States,  being  more 
self-reliant,  temperate,  frugal,  and  intelligent,  and  since  the  abolition 
of  slavery  showing  a  strong  desire  to  own  their  homes,  to  educate  their 
children,  and  to  improve  their  condition.  In  certain  kinds  of  agricul- 
ture they  are  preferred  to  any  other  race,  and  in  every  discussion  of 
the  lalrar  questiou  in  Cuba  they  must  be  seriously  considered. 


While  the  number  of  Chinese  in  the  island  is  now  insignificant  and 
they  have  ceased  to  attract  much  attention  un  a  separate  race,  a  short 
account  of  their  appearance,  in(irease,  and  disappearance  may  be  not 
without  interest. 

When  the  law  of  1845  suppressing  the  slave  trade  was  promulgated, 
\h^ '''^ Junta  de  Fomen.to,'''' or  official  board  of  agriculture  in  Habana, 
decided  to  send  an  agent  to  China  to  contract  for  Chinese  "colonists" 
(coolies).  The  fii-st  shipload  of  male  Chinese  arrived  in  1847,  under 
contract.  This  contract  bound  the  Chinese  to  service  for  a  tenn  of 
eight  yeara.  In  consideration  they  were  to  receive  from  20  to  30 
cents  ^er  diem,  1^  pounds  of  salted  or  jei'ked  beef,  and  1^  pounds  of 
potatoes  or  other  farinaceous  food,  and  two  cotton  suits  annually. 
Each  was  to  be  furnished  with  a  blanket  and  medical  attendance. 

For  several  years  the  trade  in  Chinese  languished;  28  per  cent  of 
the  first  cargo  died  from  the  effects  of  the  voyage,  change  of  climate, 
food,  and  excessive  labor,  and  some  committed  suicide  in  the  belief 
that  after  death  they  would  be  miraculously  returned  to  their  homes 
in  China,  The  experiment  of  Chinese  immigration  had  apparently 
failed,  but  in  1853  it  was  revived  by  the  importation  of  5,150  Chinese, 
of  whom  843,  or  19  per  cent,  died  en  route. 
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On  March  33,  1854,  a  royal  decree  was  issued  promulgating  regula- 
tions for  the  importation  and  management  of  "colonists"  from  Spain, 
China,  and  Yucatan.  But  as  pointed  out  by  Lord  Howden,  English 
minister  to  Spain,  in  a  letter  of  October  6,  1854,  to  Senor  Pecheco, 
Spanish  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  contracts  under  this  decree  meant 
slavery  for  the  Chinese  as  the  period  of  service  was  not  mentioned. 

On  June  6, 1860,  another  royal  decree  regulating  the  importation  of 
Chinese  was  promulgated,  and  while  it  was  evidently  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  Chinese  against  personal  abuse,  privation,  or  cruelty,  Para- 
graph VII  made  them  apprentices,  or  what  was  the  same  thing,  slaves, 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  island  unless  they  were  able  to  ransom  . 
themselves,  and  this,  under  the  conditions  imposed,  was  practically 
impossible. 

On  October  10,  1864,  a  treaty  between  China  and  Spain  regulating 
emigration  between  the  two  countries,  as  well  as  the  reciprocal  employ- 
ment of  the  subjects  of  one  .state  by  those  of  another  was  signed  at 
Tientsin.  Articles  IV  and  X  of  this  treaty  permitted  Chinese  with 
their  families  to  embark  from  any  open  port  of  China,  whereas,  prior 
to  this  time  embarkation  was  restricted  to  the  port  of  Macao.  All 
Chinese  were  landed  in  Habana. 

The  contracts  to  be  made  under  this  treaty  were  to  include  the 
following  items: 

1.  The  age,  aes,  and  place  of  birth  of  the  colonist. 

2.  The  time  for  which  the  contract  is  to  be  in  force. 

3.  The  wages,  kind,  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and  clothing  he  is  lo  receive, 

4.  The  obligation  to  afford  him  medical  attendance  during  illneae. 

5.  Whether  the  wages  were  to  be  stopped  duzing  the  illness  of  the  colonist  from 
any  cause  not-connected  with  his  work,  or  independent  of  the  will  of  the  Diaater. 

6.  The  hours  of  work  and  whether  the  master  can  increase  them  if  a  proportionate 
reduction  were  to  be  made  on  other  days. 

7.  The  obligatdon  of  the  colonist  io  mdemnify  the  master  for  hours  of  labor  lost  to 
him  by  the  fault  of  the  colonist. 

8.  The  obligation  of  the  same  colonist  to  subject  himself  to  the  discipline  of  the 
estate,  workshop,  or  establishment  in  which  he  might  labor. 

.   9.  A  clause  in  these  terms,  "I,  A,  B.,  assent  to  the  rat«  o£  w^ies  above  stipulated, 
although  I  know  that  the  free  laborers  and  slaves  of  the  island  get  much  greater, 
because  I  consider  this  difEerence  to  to  compensated  by  the  other  advantage  which 
my  master  has  to  afford  me  as  stated  in  this  contract." 
10.  The  signatare  of  the  colonist,  it  he  can  write,  and  that  of  the  contractor. 

The  treaty  contained  many  other  provisions,  and  among  them  the 
right  of  the  colonist  to  purchase  his  discharge,  or,  in  short,  to  ransom 
himself.  Of  course  it  was  not  contemplated  that  undei'  this  treaty 
Chinese  contractors  would  import  Cubans  into  China,  and  therefore 
the  terms  of  the  contract  were  all  in  favor  of  the  master  as  against 
the  apprentice.  For  example,  the  terms  specifying  the  hours  of  labor, 
etc. ,  placed  the  latter  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  contractor,  who,  as 
he  kept  the  records,  could  easily  bring  the  Chinaman  so  irretrievably 
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into  his  debt  for  time  lost  that  his  fi-eodom  by  purchase,  or  even  after 
the  expiration  of  the  original  temi,  waa  improbable  if  not  impossible. 

As  many  of  the  Chinese  bad  become  fugitives,  instructions  for  a 
general  enrollment  of  Chinese  were  issued  December  31,  1868,  and 
again  December  13,  1871.  By  a  royal  decree  of  1870  Chinese  who 
had  been  discharged  after  fulfilling  the  terms  of  their  contract  were 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  island,  whereas  prior  to  this  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  or  be  reindentured. 

Between  1853  and  1873  there  were  shipped  from  China  to  Cuba 
132,435  Chinese,  of  whom  3,973— 13  per  cent — died  en  route  or  shortly 
after  their  arrival.  These  losses,  the  large  number  of  fugitives,  the 
willingness  of  free  negroes  to  work,  the  immigration  of  other  coolies, 
the  continuation  of  the  slave  trade,  which  apx)eared  to  thrive  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  to  stop  it,  seem  to  have  put  a  stop  to  the  impor- 
tation of  Chinese,  which  ceased  in  1873. 

By  a  convention  between  China  and  Spain,  signed  at  Pekin  Novem- 
ber 17,  1877,  the  emigration  of  Chinese  subjects  under  contract  as 
authorized  in  Article  X  of  the  treaty  of  1864  was  discontinued,  and 
the  emigration  of  Chinese  into  Cuba  or  elsewhere  was  declared  fi-ee, 
Chinese  subjects  in  Cuba  to  be  treated  as  the  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  nation,  thus  permitting  them  to  leave  the  island  unless  under 
judicial  supervision.  It  was  also  agreed  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  expa- 
triate at  its  own  expense  all  Chinese  who  formerly  had  literary  occu- 
pation or  an  official  position  in  China,  and  their  families,  also  old  men 
unable  to  work,  and  Chinese  orphan  girls. 

Owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  criminals  among  the  Chinese,  a 
decree  was  issued  October  15,  1878,  by  the  captain-general  requiring 
all  Chinese  whose  contracts  had  been  terminated  to  either  recontract 
or  leave  the  island  within  two  months. 

By  the  census  of  1861  the  number  of  Chinese  is  stated  to  be  34,834, 
of  whom  57  were  women.  On  December  31, 1877  there  were  43,811. 
Whether  this  is  the  maximum  number  of  Chinese  in  the  island  at  any 
one  period  can  not  be  determined. 

Their  gradual  disappeaitince  has  been  attributed  to  many  causes, 
among  them  the  suppression  of  negro  slavery,  the  large  number  of 
free  black  and  colored  Cubans  willing  to  work,  and  their  superiority 
BB  laborers  over  the  Chinese,  the  low  wages  paid  them,  the  excessive 
labor  imposed  on  them,  and  the  frequent  insurrections  which  disturbed 
the  island.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Chinese  immigration  had  pi'actieally 
ceased  in  1873,  and  the  few  who  now  remain  in  the  island  are  mainly 
old  men,  employed  as  ti'uck  gardeners,  laundiymen,  or  day  laborers. 
The  small  number  of  women  as  compared  with  the  number  of  men 
resulted  probably  from  restrictions,  which  in  the  beginning  not  only 
prevented  women  from  leaving  China,  but  from  landing  in  Cuba. 
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Discussion  or  the  Population. 


TH?';   TOTAL   POPULATION. 

The  total  jwpulation  of  Cuba,  including  the  Me  of  Pines  and  the 
neighboring  keys,  -was,  on  October  16,  1899,  1,572,797.^ 

The  latest  prior  census  was  taken  under  Spanish  authority  in  1887. 
The  total  population  as  returned  by  that  census  was  1,631,687, 
Whether  that  census  was  correct  may  be  a  matter  of  discussion,  but  if 
incorrect,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  certainly  not  overstated. 

Comparing  the  total  population  of  these  two  censuses,  it  is  seen  that 
the  loss  in  the  twelve  years  intervening  amounted  to  68,89S,  or  3. 6  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  1887.  This  loss  is  attributable  to  the  recent 
civil  war  and  the  reeoneentration  policy  accompanying  it,  but  the  fig- 
ures express  only  a  part  of  the  loss  from  this  cause.  Judging  from 
the  earlier  history  of  the  island  and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths, 
as  shown  by  the  registration  records,  however  imperfect  they  may  be, 
the  population  probably  increased  from  1887  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  at  the  latter  epoch  reached  a  total  of  little  less  than 
1,800,000.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  direct  and  indirect 
losses  bv  the  war  and  the  reconcentmtion  policy,  including  a  decrease 
of  births  and  of  immigi-ation  and  an  increase  of  deaths  and  of  emigra- 
tion, reached  a  total  not  far  from  200,000, 

The  earliest  census  of  Cuba  of  which  there  is  record  was  taken  in 
1774.  Others  were  taken  in  1792,  1817,  1827,  1841,  1861,  1877,  and 
1887,  The  following  table  shows  the  population  at  each  of  these  suc- 
cessive censuses,  with  tbo  absolute  increase  in  intervening  periods  and 
the  average  rate  of  increase  per  decade: 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  between  1774  and  1792  was  at  the 
avei-age  rate  of  31  per  cent  per  decade;  from  1792  to  1817,  twenty -live 
years,  the  rate  of  increase  was  34  per  cent  per  decade;  in  the  ten  years 

'  All  statements  of  population  presented  in  this  volume  refer  to  the  oi^anization.  o£ 
the  island  as  it  existed  at  the  date  of  the  census,  October  16,  1899.  Many  changes 
have  been  made  since  that  date  in  the  number  and  limita  of  municipal  districts,  but 
it  would  be  obviously  imjioBsible  to  modify  the  census  figures  to  accord  with  these 
changes.  Such  modificationg  might  be  loade  in  the  total  population,  but  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  carry  them  through  the  classiiicatioas  of  the  population  by  sex,  age, 
race,  conjugal  condition,  nativity,  etc.,  since  the  changes  have  been  made,  as  a 
rule,  by  using  the  ward  as  ft  unit,  while  the  claasifl  cations  of  the  population  have  not 
been  made  in  tAniis  of  thin  sma.!!  nnil. 
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between  1817  and  1837  it  was  23  per  cent,  and  in  the  fourteen  years 
between  1827  and  18il  it  was  29  per  cent.  Then  from  1841  to  1861 
the  Tate  of  increase  stood  at  18  per  cent  per  decade,  and  between  1861 
and  1887  it  dropped  to  5  and  8  per  cent.  The  small  rate  of  increase 
in  the  period  last  mentioned  was  doubtless  due  in  great  part  to  the 
ten  years'  war  which  occurred  within  this  period. 

The  rate  of  increase  between  1774  and  1841  compares  quite  favor- 
ably with  the  rates  of  increase  in  the  United  States,  which  prior  to 
1870  ranged  from  33  to  35  per  cent  per  decade.  Such  rates  of  increase 
are  very  large  and  are  commonly  found  only  in  regions  which  are 
sparsely  populated,  where  the  population  is  under  little  or  no  pressure 
for  obtaining  means  of  livelihood.  The  rapid  and  great  diminution  in 
the  rate  of  increase  after  1861  is,  however,  by  no  means  accounted  for 
by  the  increase  in  density  of  population,  and  the  reasons  therefor  must 
be  sought  for  among  the  extraordinary  causes,  such  as  pestilence, 
war,  etc. 

The  distribution  of  these  losses  in  population  between  1887  and  1899 
is  also  brought  out  by  the  following  statements:  In  the  province  of 
Habana  there  was  a  loss  in  28  districts  and  a  gain  in  but  8;  in  Matan- 
zas  a  loss  in  30  and  a  gain  in  8;  in  Pinar  del  Rio  17  districts  lost  popu- 
lation and  but  3  gained;  in  Santa  Clara  the  numbers  which  lost  and 
gained  were  equal,  while  in  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  there  was  a 
gain  in  every  district. 

Summing  up  the  districts  of  the  island,  79  lost  population,  while 
only  47  gained,  the  remaining  6  districts  being  new  ones,  formed  since 
1887,  and  here  included  in  those  from  which  they  were  formed.  These 
facts  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Table  III. 

The  map  opposite  page  72  shows  the  increase  and  decrease  of  the 
population  of  Cuba  by  municipal  districts,  the  areas  colored  red  being 
those  in  which  the  population  has  suffered  a  loss  since  the  Spanish 
census  of  1887,  and  those  colored  blue  where  it  has  made  a  gain. 

It  is  seen  that  the  losses  are  confined  to  the  four  western  provinces, 
the  districts  of  the  two  eastern  provinces  having  without  exception 
gained  in  population.  The  districts  in  the  four  western  provinces 
which  have  gained  are  of  two  classes:  First,  those  in  which  the  recon- 
centrados  were  collected;  and,  second,  those  remote  districts  from 
which  there  was  little  or  no  reconcentration,  and  into  which  presum- 
ably the  people  iled  for  refuge.  This  is  the  case  with  the  distiicts  in 
the  westei'n  part  of  Pinar  del  Kio  and  along  the  south  shore,  including 
the  great  Zapata  Swamp.  The  north  shore  of  Santa  Clara,  too,  is  in 
the  main  a  region  in  which  the  population  has  increased. 

DENSITY   OF  POPUIuVTION. 

The  area  of  Cuba  is  and  can  be  known  only  approximately  because 
its  limits  have  never  been  mapped  with  any  approach  to  accui-acy. 
Measurements  based  upon  different  maps  show  wide  variations  in  the 
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area  of  the  island  and  its  provinces.     To  illustrate  the  differences  in 
published  areas  of  the  island  the  following  are  given: 

Square  milea. 

Johnson's  Encyclopedia 43, 220 

Lippincott's  GaMtteer - _  _ 43, 319 

Chambers's  Enfiyclopedia -  - _ 40, 000 

Appleton's Encyclopedia .._ _ 4S,  319 

Eeclus 45, 883 

Cnba,  Past  and  Present 35,000 

Cuba,  by  Wm.  J.  Clark 43, 500  to  47, 000 

Stanford's  Compendium  of  Ge<^{rapliy  and  Travel _ 43, 000 

Our  Island  Empire,  Morris. - -  - 48, 447 

The  Island  of  Cuba,  Eowan  &  Eamsay _..  45,000 

Industrial  Cuba,  Porter - _ .  47, 338 

Measurements  made  in  this  office  from  different  maps  show  similar 
differences.  Measurements  made  from  Chart  E,  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  give  for  Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  46,575 
square  miles;  the  chart  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Office  in  1896 
gives  45,883  square  miles;  the  map  of  the  Information  Division  of  the 
War  Department,  scale,  1 :  500,000,  gives  44,000  square  miles.  Assum- 
ing this  to  be  as  good  a  map  as  we  have,  where  all  are  poor,  the  areas 
of  the  provinces,  of  the  municipal  districts,  and  of  many  of  the  barrios 
or  wards  have  been  measured  upon  it,  the  lines  of  the  districts  and 
wards  having  been  laid  down  by  the  supeiTisors  of  census.  The 
areas  of  the  provinces  arc  a.s  follows,  with  the  total  population  and 
the  num>>er  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile: 
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Hibani,  with  the  densest  population,  w  aw  thitkl^  inhabited  as  the 
State  of  Connectitut,  and  Pueito  Piincipe,  the  most  sparsely  popu- 
lated, IS  m  this  tespecc  comparable  with  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  great  difference  in  density  of  population  in  the  different  prov- 
inces is  in  part  due  to  the  presence  of  large  cities,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Hal>ana.     Still,  after  excluding  the  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants 
or  more,  notable  differences  are  seen  to  exist,  as  shown  below: 
Rural  infMbiianls  to  a  gqaare  mile. 

Habana - 55.3  I  Puerto  Principe 6.0 

Matanzas 39. 0     Santa  Clara 28. 5 

Knar  del  Rio 32.8  |  Santiago 21.7 

Puerto  Principe,  with  but  *i  rural  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  is  a 
pas'.oral  province. 
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The  map  on  page  74  shows  the  density  of  the  rural  population, 
grouped  in  certain  grades,  which  are  expressed  by  color  distinctions. 
The  method  of  preparation  of  this  map  was  as  follows:  The  area  of  the 
municipal  districts,  and  of  the  wards  in  cases  where  the  districts  are 
large,  were  measured  by  planimeter  on  the  map  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, as  was  stated  above. 

The  population  of  all  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  more  was  sub- 
ti-acted  from  that  of  the  districts  or  wards,  the  remainder  being 
regarded  for  this  pui-pose  as  rural  population.  This  rural  population 
was  then  divided  by  the  area  and  the  results  platted  on  the  map.  In 
sketching  the  lines  separating  bodies  of  population  of  different  density 
regard  was  had  to  geographic  considerations  affecting  the  distribution 
of  population  within  the  districts,  such  as  the  existence  of  swamps, 
mountain  ranges,  etc.  Hence  the  lines  separating  bodies  of  popula- 
tion of  diffei'ent  degrees  of  density  are  not  exactly  those  which  would 
be  indicated  by  the  figures. 

The  salient  features  of  the  map  are  as  follows: 

The  presence  of  several  small  bodies  of  very  dense  population,  90  or 
moi-e  to  a  square  mile  in  Habana  and  Matanzas  provinces,  and  one 
small  area  of  similar  density  in  the  western  part  of  Pinar  del  Rio;  a 
dense  population  generally  throughout  Habana  and  Matanzas  provinces, 
becoming  less  dense  to  the  east  in  Santa  Clara,  and  to  the  west  in 
Pinar  del  Rio.  Toward  the  western  part  of  Pinar  del  Eio  the  density 
increases  and  then  diminishes  again  near  the  west  end  of  the  island. 
The  eastern  part  of  Santa  Clara  is  not  heavily  populated,  while  in 
Puerto  Principe  the  population  is  sparse.  The  density  increases  again 
in  Santiago  but  not  uniformly.  Indeed,  the  population  in  Santi^o 
province  is  distributed  with  the  greatest  irregularity.  The  keys  bor- 
dering the  north  coast  and  the  marshes  on  the  south  coast,  the  SieiTa 
Maestra,  and  most  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  are  very  sparsely  populated. 

The  density  of  population  of  municipal  districts  with  their  areas  is 
presented  in  Table  V, 

The  following  table  presents  (1)  the  distribution  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, in  areas  of  differing  density,  corresponding  with  those  repre- 
sented on  the  map;  (2)  the  percentage  of  the  rural  population  in  each 
of  these  area.s;  (3)  the  number  of  square  miles  of  each  such  area;  and 
(4)  the  percentage  which  each  area  bears  to  the  area  of  Cuba: 
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URBAN   POPUIATION. 

In  connection  with  the  population  of  cities,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  cities  of  Cuba  have  no  corporate  limits  separating  sharply 
the  urban  element  from  the  aurroundiDg  rural  population.  The  cities, 
like  the  rural  districts,  are  divided  into  wards,  and  many  of  these 
wards  extend  from  the  borders  of  the  cities  out  into  country  districts, 
much  as  do  New  England  towns,  and  thus  include  both  urban  and  rural 
population.  On  this  account  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  population 
of  cities  with  exactness,  although  it  is  believed  that  the  best  separation 
possible  has  been  made. 

The  population  of  cities  by  the  census  of  1899  can  not  be  compared 
with  that  given  by  the  census  of  1887,  because  the  figures  of  the  latter 
embrace  the  entii-e  municipal  district,  including  the  city,  which  in 
most  cases  adds  to  it  a  large  population. 

Table  IV  shows  the  population  of  ail  cities  of  1,000  inhabitants  or 
more  which  can  be  given  separately.  The  number  altogether  is  96, 
of  which  16  have  a  population  in  excess  of  8,000,  5  in  excess  of  25,000, 
and  1  (Habana)  a  population  of  235,981. 

The  urban  population  of  Cuba,  including  all  cities  down'te  1,000 
inhabitants,  numbers  741,273,  or  47.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Including  in  the  urban  population  only  the  inhabitants  of  cities 
of  8,000  or  more,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States  census,  the  number 
of  the  urban  element  is  507,831,  and  the  proportion  to  the  total  popula- 
tion is  33.3  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  in  the  United  States 
in  1890  were  29.2  per  cent. 

The  immber  of  urban  inhabitants  in  each  province,  under  each  of 
the  two  definitions  of  url»an  population  used,  with  the  percentages 
of  the  total  population,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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A  striking  feature  in  the  distribution  of  Cuban  cities  is  the  fact  that 
the  great  majoi'ity  of  them  ai-e  situated  on  the  seacoast,  ('.ompaiatively 
few  and  small  cities  being  in  the  interior.  Of  the  16  cities  of  the 
island  which  have  a  population  of  8,000  or  more  no  fewer  than  10 
ai-e  upon  the  seacoast.  The  above  peculiarity  of  distribution  is  still 
more  marked  when  we  consider  the  population,  since  the  10  cities  upon 
the  seacoast  contain  no  fewer  than  431,063  inhabitants,  while  the  6 
interior  cities  contain  only  76,7(i8  people. 
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The  map  opposite  page  76  shows  the  distribution  of  the  citiea  of 
the  island,  the  size  of  the  colored  circles  sui'i'ounding  each  city  repre- 
senting, rudely,  ifcj  population.  In  the  case  of  Habana  the  circle  in 
necessarily  so  large  as  to  include  numerous  other  cities,  and  it  ia, 
therefore,  represented  in  shading  instead  of  in  solid  color,  in  order  to 
let  the  others  appear. 

The  great  preponderance  of  Habana  over  all  the  other  cities  of  the 
island  ia  forcibly  illustrated;  also  the  location  of  the  larger  cities  at 
or  close  to  the  seacoast,  the  only  large  cities  in  the  interior  being 
Puerto  Princijie,  Sancti  Spiritus,  and  Santa  Clara.  In  the  interior  ai-e 
numerous  small  cities,  which  are  abundant  in  the  provinces  of  Habana, 
Matanzas,  and  the  central  part  of  Santa  Clara.  Pinar'del  Rio  and 
Puei-to  Principe  are  almost  without  cities  of  magnitude,  and  in  Santi- 
ago they  are  few  in  number  and  are  widely  scattered. 

CKNTEK   OF    POPULATION. 

The  center  of  population  im  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  people, 
assuming  each  individual  to  have  the  same  weight  and  to  press  down- 
ward with  a  force  proportional  to  his  distance  from  this  center. 

Suppose  Cuba  to  be  a  plane  suvface,  without  weight,  and  to  be 
loaded  with  its  i>opulation,  distributed  as  at  the  time  of  the  census, 
then  the  island  would  be  equally  balanced  about  this  center. 

The  method  of  computing  the  center  of  population  is  as  follows; 
The  position  of  the  center  of  population  of  each  municipal  district  was 
first  estimated.  Where  the  district  was  a  small  one  and  uniformly 
populated  it  was  at  its  center  of  area.  In  case  the  district  was  large, 
or  the  population  was  distributed  unequally,  over  it,  the  location  of 
its  population  center  was  estimated  after  an  examination  of  the  distri- 
bution of  population  over  the  district,  as  shown  by  the  figures  for  the 
wards.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Habana  and  Matanzas,  and  of  the  large 
municipal  districts  composing  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe,  the 
center  of  population  was  not  at  its  center  of  area,  and  such  an  examina- 
tion was  mad^,  as  also  in  most  of  the  districts  of  Santiago  and  certain 
of  those  of  Santa  Clara. 

The  positions  of  the  centers  of  the  districts  having  been  thus  esti- 
mated, a  point  was  assumed  as  a  tentative  center  of  population  of  each 
province,  lines  were  drawn  through  it  east  and  west,  north  and  south, 
and  the  distances  of  each  of  these  centers  from  this  assumed  point, 
expressed  in  tei-ms  of  latitude  and  departure,  were  measured,  using 
the  large  War  Department  map  of  the  island.  The  population  of  each 
district  was  then  multiplied  by  its  distance  in  latitude,  whether  north 
or  south,  and  in  departure,  whether  cast  or  west,  from  the  assumed 
center,  and  the  sum  of  the  products  in  each  of  the  four  directions 
obtained.  The  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  products  north  and 
south  of  the  assumed  position  divided  by  the  population  of  the  prov- 
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ince  gave  a  correction  in  latitudp  '  ^e  assumed  position.  Similarly, 
the  products  of  the  popuIs>''  ^x.  the  districts  by  the  depai-tures  were 
summed  up  east  and  wei-  of  the  assumed  center,  and  the  difference 
between  them  divided  by  the  total  population  of  the  province  gave  a 
correction  in  departure  to  the  assumed  center. 

In  this  manner  the  centers  of  population  in  1899  and  in  1887  were 
obtained  for  each  of  the  6  provinces. 

The  centers  of  area  of  each  of  the  6  provinces  were  obtained  by 
a  similar  process,  using,  however,  square  miles  of  area  instead  of 
numbers  of  inhabitants. 

The  center  of  population  of  the  island  was  determined  by  a  similar 
1AS6  of  the  centers  of  population  of  the  provinces.  For  this  purpose 
the  position  of  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  was  assumed  as  a  tentative 
center  of  population  of  the  island,  and  the  differences  of  latitude  and 
of  departure  of  the  computed  center  of  population  of  each  of  the 
provinces  from  this  assumed  point,  Santa  Clara,  were  measured,  were 
multiplied  by  the  population  of  the  provinces,  the  products  added,  and 
the  differences  between  the  sum  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  products 
obtained  and  divided  by  the  total  population  of  the  island,  giving  a 
correction  in  latitude  to  tlie  assumed  position.  The  correction  in 
departure  was  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Thus  the  center  of  population  was  obtained  for  the  census  of  18&9 
and  of  1887,  together  with  the  center  of  area  of  the  island. 

The  following  are  the  results; 

Fi.nar  del  Rio. 
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Center  of  population: 
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The  center  of  population  in  1899  was  16  miles  northeast  of  the  city 
of  Pinai-  del  Rio.  It  had  moved  from  its  position  in  1887  1  mile 
south  and  6  miles  west,  owing  to  the  partial  depopulation  of  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  province  by  the  civil  war.  The  center  of  area  is 
located  about  7  mUes  northeast  of  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Bio,  and  there- 
fore about  8  miles  southwest  of  the  center  of  population  in  1899. 
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The  center  of  population  in  1899  was  7  miles  south  of  the  city  of 
Habana,  not  far  from  the  north  coast  and  some  distance  north  of  the 
center  of  ai'ea  of  the  province.  It  is  drawn  into  this  eccentric  posi- 
tion by  the  weight  of  the  great  city  of  Habana,  in  which  are  more 
than  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  In  1887  the  center  of 
population  wtui  2  miles  south  and  3  miles  east  of  its  position  in  1899. 
The  center  of  area  of  tliis  province  is  in  Caribbean  Sea,  being  drawn 
to  this  position  by  the  Isle  of  Pines,  which  forms  part  of  the  province, 


The  center  of  population  in  1899  was  19  miles  southeast  of  the  city 
of  Matanzas  and  14  miles  northwest  of  the  center  of  ai'ea,  being  to 
this  extent  eccentric  in  position.  The  center  of  population  in  1887 
was  in  the  same  latitude  as  in  1899  and  1  mile  farther  west. 


fiaida  Clara. 
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The  cuntei  of  populaticn  in  1699  wi  5  milo  stuthwi  s(,  A  the  uty 
of  Santa  Clara  and  identical  with  its  position  in  1887,  indicating  that 
whatever  had  been  the  movemenfcj  of  population  in  the  intervening 
yeara  they  had  balanced  one  another.  The  center  of  area  was  5  miles 
nearly  southcaat  of  the  center  of  population. 

Fuerio  PrimApc. 
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The  center  of  population  in  1899  was  10  miles  northwest  of  the  city 
of  Puerto  Principe,  and  it  had  since  1887  moved  3  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  The  center  of  area  was  but  8  miles  distant  in  a 
northwesterly  direction  from  this  center  of  population. 
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The  tenter  of  population  was,  in  1899,  29  miles  northwest  of  the 
city  of  Santiago,  having  moved  in  the  preceding  twelve  yenrs  9  niile-s  in 
a  direction  nearly  ■west.  The  center  of  area  was  in  nearly  the  same 
latitude,  but  9  miles  nearly  east  of  this  center  of  population. 


l.,lt«d. 

Loiigiiude. 
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The  center  of  population  in  1899  wat  in  Santa  Clara  province,  30 
miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Santa  Clara  and  8  miles  northeast  of 
Cienf  iiegos.  In  1887  it  was  24  miles  northwest  of  its  position  in  1899, 
showing  a  net  movement  of  the  population  in  the  twelve  intervening  - 
years  toward  the  southeast,  represented  by  thia  24  miles  of  movement. 
The  center  of  area  is  10  miles  east-southeast  of  the  city  of  Sancti 
Spiritus,  at  a  distance  of  76  miles  east-southeast  of  the  center  of 
population  in  1899  and  100  miles  from  the  center  in  1887. 

DISTRIBUTION   IN    ALTmJDE. 

By  the  aid  of  a  sketch  map  prepared  by  Mr.  Kobert  '1'.  lliil  it  has 
been  made  possible  to  distribute  the  population  in  elevation  above  sea 
level,  with  the  following  results: 


Aiatude. 
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597.000 

88,3 
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[Bee  Table  VI.) 
Cuba  had  57,613  more  males  than  females,  an  excess  equal  to  3,6  per 
cent  of  the  population.     In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  nearly  all  coun- 
tries which  are  receiving  many  immigrants,  for  immigrants  to  new 
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countries  or  to  countries  of  little  industrial  development  are  predomi- 
oantly  men.  This  excess  of  males  in  Cuba,  therefore,  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  neighboring  West  Indian  islands  like  Jamaica,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Bahamas,  is  evidence  that,  as  with  the  United  Stateis 
immigration  has  been  a  large  factor  and  emigration  a  small  factor  in 
the  growth  of  its  population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  population  and  total  males 
together  with  the  facts,  by  race,  for  the  censusea  selected  as  most 
trustworthy.  Where  the  information  has  not  been  found  the  space 
has  been  left  blank. 

Table  ahiAiAny  jiopulatwn  and  numier  of  inalm  a 
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In  the  foregoing  table  the  Chinese,  in  conformity  with  the  practice 
of  SiKmish  censuses,  have  been  grouped  with  the  whites.  Where  pos- 
sible the  dejiire  population  has  been  given.  Hence  in  1887  the  details 
by  race  being  given  only  for  the  de  facto  population,  do  not  sum  to 
the  dej'ure  population  given  in  the  total  column.  From  the  preceding 
table  the  following  table  of  percentages  has  been  derived; 
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The  proportion  of  males  in  Cuba  apparently  reached  its  maximum 
about  the  middle  of  the  century,  when  it  was  nearly  the  same  a,t  that 
of  the  Pacific  coast  States  in  1890  {Washington,  62.3  per  cent;  Ore- 
gon, 58  per  cent;  California,  58  per  cent).  Since  then  it  has  gradu- 
ally decreased  until  the  proportional  excess  of  males  was  in  1899  about 
the  same  as  in  several  States  bordering  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
Biver  (Wisconsin,  51.9  per  cent;  Iowa,  52  per  cent;  Illinois,  51.6  per 
cent).  Among  the  whites  the  proportion  of  males  reached  its  maxi- 
24662-^t! 
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mum  somewhat  later,  perhaps  owing  in  part  to  the  immigration  of 
many  thousand  Chinese  males  in  the  years  preceding  the  census  of 
1861.  Yet,  even  if  these  be  excluded,  the  per  cent  of  males  among  the 
true  -whites  or  Caucasians  of  Cuba  in  1861  was  57.1,  or  higher  than  it 
had  been  since  the  first  census  of  the  island. 

While  the  slave  trade  was  thriving  the  exces.s  of  males  was  much 
gi'eater  among  the  colored  than  among  the  whites.  This  suggests  that 
the  supply  of  colored  labor  was  maintained  primarily  by  importation 
rather  than  by  rearing  slave  children.  But  since  1841  the  excess  of 
colored  males  has  steadily  decreased,  and  before  the  last  census  was 
taken  it  had  disappeared.  The  increase  between  1877  and  1887  sug- 
gests the  possibility  that  the  Chinese,  who  were  not  separately  returned 
in  the  census  of  1887,  may  have  been  included  at  that  time  with  the 
colored.  But  such  an  interpretation  is  doubtful.  On  comparing  the 
results  of  the  present  census  with  those  of  the  Spanish  census  of  1887 
the  excess  of  males  is  seen  to  have  decreased  rapidly  in  twelve  years. 
In  1887  the  excess  of  males  in  the  de  jvfre  population  was  123,739, 
while  in  1899  it  was  less  than  half  that  amount.  During  the  twelve 
years  the  number  of  males  and  of  females  apparently  changed  in  oppo- 
site directions,  that  of  the  females  having  increased  by  nearly  15,000 
(14,924),  and  that  of  the  males  having  decreased  by  over  50,000  (51,302). 
Thus  the  females  increased  2  per  cent  and  the  m^es  decreased  nearly 
6  per  cent  in  twelve  years. 

The  excess  of  males  in  1899  was  distributed  through  the  provinces' 
as  follows: 
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From  this  teble  it  appears  that  in  the  eastern  provinces — Puerto 
Principe  and  Santiago— the  two  sexes  were  almost  equal  in  numbers, 
and  that  the  excess  of  males  was  in  the  western  half  of  the  island, 
where  immigration  has  been  most  influential. 

The  main  point  at  which  immigrants  into  Cuba  disembark  is 
Habana.     Hence  one  would  expect  to  find  a  large  preponderance  of 

^  Aa  the  statistics  of  »  great  city  lilie  Habana  differ  widely  from  those  of  a  more 
scattered  population,  the  province  of  Habana  will  often  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  city  and  the  r^t  of  the  province. 
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malea  in  tliEit  city.  The  foregoing  table,  however,  sho-ws  that  tho 
proportion  ol:  umlch  in  the  province  of  Ilabaua,  outside  the  city,  was 
Homewhat  greater  than  the  proportion  in  the  city  itself.  It  niay  be 
worth  while,  therefore,  to  see  whether  other  cities  had  a  lower  pro- 
portion of  malea  than  the  rural  districts.  The  following  table  gives 
an  answer  to  the  question.  The  14  cities  referred  to  include  all  those 
having  a  population  exceeding  10,000,  together  with  the  city  of  Pinar 
del  Itio. 
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The  excesH  of  males  in  Cuba  iw  thus  seen  to  hold  only  in  the  rui-al 
districts.  In  the  <;ities  there  wore  nearly  10,000  more  females  than 
males,  ))ut  in  the  country  about  67,000  mora  males  than  females.  In 
an  average  group  of  1,000  city  folk  there  were  ^0  more  females  than 
males,  but  in  an  average  group  of  1,000  country  folk  there  were  63 
more  males  than  females. 

In  the  following  table  tho  distinction  between  urlmn  and  nu-al  jwpu- 
lation  has  been  extended  to  the  provinces,  and  for  purposes  of  sint- 
plicity  only  the  columns  for  males  have  been  retained: 
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The  diffi,it,nce  bctneen  city  and  country  in  all  other  pTOvinccs  is 
several  times  as  great  as  it  is  in  Habana,  and  rises  to  a  maximum  in 
Puerto  Principe,  whore-  in  every  100  country  residents  there  are  10 
more  male's  than  there  are  in  the  capital  city  of  that  province.  It  is 
in  Habana  province  alone  that  males  outnumber  females  in  the  cities, 
Elsewhere  they  are  in  a  decided  minority.  This  difference  may  plaus- 
ibly bo  connected  with  the  large  number  of  inunigrants  in  the  cities 
of  that  province,  notably  in  Habana.  In  every  one  of  the  14  <^ities 
separately  returned,  except  Habana  and  its  subui-b  Itegla,  the  females 
outnumber  the  males. 
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AGE, 
(See  Table  IX.) 


Probably  the  beat  single  and  simple  expression  for  the  age  of  a  great 
number  of  people  like  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  or  the  United  State.s  is 
what  is  called  the  median  age;  that  is,  the  age  Huch  that  half  the  mem- 
bers of  the  population  group  under  consideration  arc  younger  and 
half  are  older.  To  compute  it  accurately  the  census  tables  should 
present  the  ages  by  single  years.  That  information  being  given,  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  within  what  single  year  of  life  the  median  age  must 
lie.  It  is  then  assumed  that  within  the  year  of  age  thus  fixed  the  per- 
sons were  evenly  distributed;  in  other  words,  that  there  were  a«  many 
persons  living  in  the  first  tenth  of  the  year  or  the  first  month  as  in 
each  other  tenth  or  month.  In  this  way  the  median  age  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  in  1890  has  been  fixed  at  21.92  years.  The 
present  census  of  Cuba  reports  ages  not  by  single  years,  but,  in  most 
cases,  only  by  five-year  periods.^  Hence  to  get  the  median  age  it  has 
been  necessary  to  distribute  the  population  of  Cuba  in  a  single  five- 
year  period  to  the  several  years.  Tor  this  purpose  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  number  at  each  year  of  age  in  the  five-year  group  bears  tlie 
same  proportion  in  Cuba,  as  in  the  United  States,  to  the  total  for  the 
five  years.  Thus  the  median  age  in  Cuba  has  been  found  to  be  20,78 
years.  That  in  Porto  Rico  is  18.18  years.  The  people  of  Cuba,  there- 
fore, were  more  than  a  year  younger  than  those  of  the  United  States, 
but  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  older  than  the  people  of  Porto 
Eico. 

The  median  age  is  a  summary  expression  of  the  ago  constitution  and 
gives  only  a  preliminary  idea  of  the  facts.  The  analysis  is  carried  a 
step  farther  by  the  foUowing  table,  in  which  the  three  population 
groups  are  compared  in  more  detail.  Here  and  elsewhere  no  com- 
parison is  made  with  Spain  because  of  the  meager  statistical  informa- 
tion about  that  country.  The  table  states  the  proportion  that  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  ten-year  period  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  life  made  of  the  total  population  of  all  ages. 

'  The  division  of  the  group  15-19  at  17  enables  ono  k>  krn>w  the  popalaiion  of  wiliool 
age,  6-17,  and  that  of  age  to  serve  ia  the  militia,  18-44.  The  division  of  the  {;roup 
20-24  at  20  enables  one  to  know  Uio  potential  voters.  The  division  of  the  group  0-4 
into  single  years  allows  a  study  of  the  balance  between  birth  rate  and  death  rate 
during  the  early  years  before  it  is  aeriously  affected  by  migration. 
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0/  llie  popuUaiim  of  Oula  compared  vdfh  that  of  Porto  lUco  and  the  TJnifed 
States,  in/  fen-year  age  periods. 


Age  period. 

!n  ege  periods  Tiamed. 
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!B              3f 
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41 

10000      100  oc 

100  00 

This  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  children  under  10  in  Cuba 
was  less  than  in  the  United  States  and  much  less  than  in  Porto  Rico. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  persona  between  10  and  20  was 
much  higher  and  that  of  persons  between  20  and  40  somewhat  higher 
than  in  either  of  the  other  countries.  The  proportion  of  persons  in 
Cuba  between  40  and  90  was  somewhat  less  than  in  the  United  States, 
but,  with  a  slight  exception  for  the  last  ten  years,  greater  than  in 
Porto  Rico.  The  proportion  beyond  90,  which  was  larger  than  in  Porto 
Rico  or  the  United  States,  points  not  to  a  greater  proportional  number 
of  veiy  aged  persons  in  Cuba,  but  to  greater  errors  in  the  returns, 
whereby  the  true  ago  haa  been  exaggei-ated.  If  the  age  composition 
of  the  population  in  the  United  States  be  taken  as  a  standai^,  there 
were  in  Cuba  few  children,  many  youth,  an  average  number  of  young 
adults,  and  a  small  number  of  persons  who  had  passed  the  meridian 
of  40.  An  accessible  summary'  giving  the  proportion  of  children 
under  10  and  of  adults  over  60  in  18  European  countries  at  the  last 
censuses  shows  that  Cuba  had  pi-oportionally  fewer  children  under  10 
than  14  of  these  countries,  but  a  larger  per  cent  than  Belgium  (22.4), 
Switzerland  (21.7),  Ireland  (20.8),  or  France  (17.5).  The  per  cent  of 
persons  over  60  (4.6)  was  lower  than  in  the  United  States  (6.2),  and 
that  was  lower  than  in  any  of  the  18  countries  of  Europe.  The  small 
t>roportion  of  aged  persons  in  the  United  States  may  be  explained  by 
the  rapid  growth  of  its  population;  but  in  Cuba,  where  the  population 
has  increased  only  4  per  cent  in  twenty-two  years,  the  cause  must  be 
sought  rather  in  unsanitary  conditions,  ignorance  regarding  care  of 
the  health,  and  poverty,  all  of  which  are  widely  prevalent  among 
certain  classes  on  the  island  and  result  in  a  short  life. 

The  analysis  may  be  carried  one  step  farther  by 'finding  the  propor- 
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tion  of  the  population  belonging  to  each  period  of  five  yearti  between 
birth  and  death.  The  results,  in  comparison  with  those  for  the  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico,  and  also  with  an  artificial  stationary  population 
from  which  the  errors  due  to  misstatement  of  age  or  to  uneven  gi'owth 
of  population  have  been  excluded,  are  contained   in   the  following 


Age  comtilidkin  of  the  population  of  Ouha  compared  imth  that  of  Piiylo  Iliii 
United  States,  liy  five-year  ageperiudn. 
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The  dehciencv  m  younj,  children  previouilv  noted  is  here  more 
aeeuratch  defined  Ihe  chiidien  between  5  xnd  10  were  more  numer- 
ous in  Cuba  than  m  the  United  States  and  not  mu  h  fewer  than  in 
Porto  Rico  but  the  rhildren  undei  5  woie  only  about  two-thirds  as 
numerous  as  m  the  United  States  "ind  not  mmh  more  than  half  as 
numerous  a;^  m  Porto  Rico.  No  countrj  foi  which  hgurcs  are  acces- 
sible had  so  small  a  proportion  of  children  under  5  as  Cuba.  This 
small  number  of  survivors  of  the  children  bom  between  1894  and 
1899,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  large  number  of  survivors  of 
those  bom  between  1889  and  1894,  must  be  attributed  to  the  economic 
and  political  misfortunes  by  which  the  island  hag  been  afflicted  during 
the  past  five  years.  Compare  the  memorandum  on  vital  statistics, 
1890  to  1899,  in  Appendix  XVIIl.  Such  misfortunes  usually  exercise 
more  influence  on  population  by  preventing  births  or  increasing  infant 
mortality  than  by  causing  death  of  adults.  In  every  country  in  which 
the  population  is  stationary  or  increasing  one  ordinarily  finds  that  the 
children  under  5  outnumher  those  between  5  and  10,  and  if  the  popu- 
lation is  to  be  maintained  this  clearly  must  be  so.  Hence  the  number 
of  children  in  Cuba  5-9  years  of  age  may  be  deemed  a  minimum  limit  to 
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what  the  number  0-4  years  of  age  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for 
the  recent  sufferings  of  the  island.     This  gives  the  following  estimate: 

Children  5-9 226,109 

Children  0-4- - _  _  _  130, 878 

Difference 95, 329 

This  difference  of  nearly  100,000  may  approximately  represent  a 
minimum  limit  to  the  loss  of  infant  life  in  Cuba  both'  by  death  and 
prevention  of  birth  consequent  upon  her  recent  sufferings. 

An  examination  of  Table  IX  shows  that  during  adult  life,  especially 
the  later  years,  the  reported  numbers  of  persons  in  Cuba  belonging  to 
the  successive  quinquennial  groups  vaiy  irregularly.  One  would 
expect  the  number  in  each  group  through  middle  life  to  fall  below  that 
in  the  next  younger  group  by  a  somewhat  constant  proportion.  That 
it  does  not  do  so  is  clear  from  Table  IX  but  the  fact  is  more  distinctly 
brought  out  by  the  following  derived  table: 

Nvmher  awl  per  cent  by  wMeh  (he  reported  population  at  the  age  group  imimd  fdl  bekrw 
the  nianher  m  the  precedittg  age  group. 
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Such  irregularity  in  the  decrease  with  advancing  years  is  counter  to 
all  the  probabilities  in  the  ease.  The  most  simple  hypothesis  that  arises 
to  explain  it  is  errors  in  the  reporting  of  ages.  Where  such  errors 
occur  they  reveal  themselves  in  the  large  number  of  persons  whose 
!ige  is  reported  as  a  multiple  of  5  or  especially  of  10.  Hence  quin- 
quennial groups  containing  a  multiple  of  10  are  en-oneously  swollen 
and  the  intervening  groups  correspondingly  diminished.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  preceding  table  will  show  that  this  is  true  of  the  reported 
i^es  in  Cuba.  Further  evidence  of  the  in-egularity  may  be  found  in 
the  following  table.  The  number  of  persons  in  each  quinquennial  group 
has  been  compared  with  half  the  wmn  of  the  numbers  in  the  groups 
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immediately  preceding  and  following.  If  the  curve  representing  the 
population  by  age  groups  were  a  straight  descending  line  (for  a  station- 
ary population  and  through  the  years  of  adult  life  it  closely  approaches 
a  straight  line),  the  number  thus  found  would  in  each  case  be  100  per 
cent.  The  departures  from  100  per  cent,  therefore,  in  the  following 
table  measure  approximately,  and  the  departure  from  the  figures  in 
the  first  column  measure  more  accurately,  the  irregularity  and  probable 
erro]-  in  the  reported  ages  in  Cuba.  Columns  for  the  United  States 
and  Porto  Rico  are  introduced  for  comparison. 


Pt  rnd  lliat  population  in  eadi  qainqaennial  group  mak^s  of  tlie  itrUhmHirMl 
papulation  in  tlie  next  younger  and  itext  older  groups. 


nof 


Disregarding  the  first  two  age  groups  and  finding  the  difference 
between  each  following  group  and  the  figures  in  the  first  column  gives 
a  measure  of  the  real  or  alleged  excess  or  deficiency  of  population  in 
certain  age  periods. 

Mecmire  of  excess  (  +  )(«■  d^dency  ( — )  ofpopukUion  in  age  group  named. 


15-19.. 
20-24.. 

30-8^!^ 
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In  all  three  eouiitries  the  population  in  age  groups  including  a  iiiul-, 
tiple  of  10  was  usually  in  excess  and  that  in  othei  age  groups  in 
deficiency.  In  Cuba  the  deviation  from  the  standard  after  the  age  of 
30  was  greater  and  in  most  instances  many  times  greater  than  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Porto  Rico  with  few  exceptions  it  was  much 
greater  than  in  Cuba.  In  the  United  Statas  where  ages  are  reported 
by  single  years  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  irregularity  of  the  age 
cunre  is  due  to  the  reporting  of  ages  as  30,  40,  etc.,  when  the  persons  - 
are  near  hut  not  at  these  ages.  This  tendency  is  most  marked  among 
the  uneducated.  The  preceding  table  shows  that  a  similar  tendency 
worked  in  Cuba  at  the  present  census  with  greater  effect  (lian  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  in  Porto  Itico  it  was  even  more  controlling 
than  in  Cuba. 

In  a  single  case  this  explanation  may  be  further  tested.  In  Tabic 
IX  the  number  of  persons  20  years  of  age  is  given  as  well  as  that  21-24. 
In  Farr's  Life  Table  the  persons  20  years  of  age  arc  20.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  the  group  20-24.  In  the  United  States  the  proportion  for 
both  sexes  was  20.7,  but  as  males  in  the  United  States  are  fond  of  saying 
they  are  of  voting  age,  and  hence  the  year  21  is  a  favored  one  with 
them,  it  may  be  better  to  compare  the  Cuban  figures  for  this  group  with 
those  for  females  in  the. United  States.  Of  all  females  in  the  United 
States  20-24,  22.4  per  cent  reported  themsolves  as  20  years  of  age. 
In  Cuba,  on  the  (sontrary,  of  all  persons  20-24,  26.4  per  cent  rcpoi-ted 
themselves  as  20.  This  confirms  the  explanation  already  offered,  that 
the  Cubans  stated  their  age  in  round  numbers  as  some  multiple  of  ten 
fai-  more  commonly  than  the  Americans  did  in  1890. 

AgeH  v/ndex  5  l>y  si/ngle  years. — The  ages  under  5  are  reported  for 
each  year.  This  allows  a  study  of  the  balance  between  birth  rate  and 
death  rate  before  it  is  seriously  affected  by  migration.  The  very 
small  number  of  children  under  5  in  Cuba  has  been  shown.  But 
the  distribution  of  these  to  the  single  years  is  also  significant.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  children  belonging  to  ea<ih  year 
and  the  ratio  of  that  number  to  the  total  under  5.  Similar  ratios  are 
included  for  the  United  States  in  1880,  when  the  foim  of  the  age 
question  was  the  same  as  in  Cuba  in  1899,  and  also  foi  Porto  Rico. 
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In  Cuba  over  50  per  eeut  of  the  children  under  6,  at  the  date  of  the 
census,  were  3  or  i  years  old;  while  in  Porto  Rico  the  corresponding 
per  cent  was  43.6,  in  the  United  States  (1880)  it  was  40.3  per  cent, 
and  by  the  English  Life  Table  No.  3,  37, 5  per  cent.  This  apparently 
shows  that  the  birth  rate  was  higher  or  the  infant  mortality  lower  in 
Cuba  during  1895  and  1896  than  it  was  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 
Apparently,  also,  in  Porto  Rico  the  conditions  affecting  the  lives  of 
young  children  were  better  in  1895-1897  than  they  were  in  1898  or 
1899. 


e.— -The  medi 


i  of  the  several  provinces  wst; 


Sflntia^ 

Puerto  Pcinoipe 

Knar  del  Biu 

Santa  Clara — 

Habana  (ejcelusiye  of  city) . 

Matonzas 

Habana  (city) 


There  was  a  difference  of  nearly  seven  years  between  tlie  median  age 
in  Suntiago  and  in  the  capital  of  the  island.  Aa  the  two  provinces 
which  were  closest  in  age,  Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe,  were  those 
which  have  the  largest  proportions  of  colored  and  of  white,  respec- 
tively, it  is  clear  that  the  median  age  of  the  two  races  probably  did  not 
differ  widely  except  where  immigration  has  entered  to  cause  a  difference. 

Age  h/  S^ea/r periods.— th.&  wide  difference  in  median  age  between 
Habana  city  and  the  eastern  provinces  is  in  some  measure  explained 
by  the  following  table: 

Per  ceid  of  total  popidatkm  lieloaging  to  age  period  elated. 
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In  proportion  of  children  under  15,  Santiago  and  Puerto  Principe 
ranked  first  and  second,  and  the  city  of  Habana  ranked  last,  or,  in  one 
case,  next  to  the  last.  The  ratio  of  children  under  15  to  the  total 
population  varies,  in  close  agreement  with  the  median  age,  as  follows; 


,™,.„. 

ago. 
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43.0 

Puerto  Prlnolpo . 

A  powerful  and  usually  a  controlling  influence  in  deteiTuining  the 
median  or  average  age  is  the  proportion  of  children. 

Puerto  Principe  had  the  largest  proportion  of  children  under  5, 
suggesting  that  it  may  have  suffered  least  from  recent  disorders. 
From  5  to  15  years  of  age  the  maximum  was  in  Santiago,  pointing  to  a 
high  birth  rate  under  ordinary  conditions  in  that  province.  From  20 
to  50  yearsof  age  the  maximum  was  unifoi-mly  in  the  city  of  Halmna; 
from  50  to  80,  in  Matanzag. 

The  smallest  proportion  of  very  young  children  was  found  in  liabana 
province  outside  the  capital.  Of  children  5-19  years  old  there  were 
fewest  in  Habana  city;  of  young  adulta  30-34  yeare  old,  fewest  in 
Puerto  Principe;  of  adults  35-79,  fewest  in  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  small 
ratio  of  adults  20-35  years  old  in  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  may 
possibly  be  an  echo  of  a  lowered  birth  rate  during  the  ten  years' 
war,  1868-1878,  which  was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  ea.stem 
provinces. 

All  the  provinces  showed  a  much  smaller  number  of  chUdren  under  5 
than  of  those  between  5  and  10.  Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  relative 
loss  of  infant  life  during  the  past  five  years  is  found  by  computing 
the  per  cent  by  which  the  number  of  children  under  5  fell  below  that 
between  5  and  10.     This  is  given  in  the  following  table: 
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The  number  of  children  in  the  first  five  years  of  life  was  uniformly 
below  that  in  the  next  five-year  period,  and  the  deficiency  ranged  from 
one-fourth  in  Habana  city  to  nearly  one-half  in  Santa  Clara.  The 
three  provinces  which  apparently  suffered  moat  were  Santiago,  Santa 
Clara,  and  Habana  outside  the  capital.  It  is  likely  that  the  apparent 
losses  in  the  capital  were  decreased  and  those  in  the  vicinity  increased 
by  the  removal  of  familie,s  containing  children  from  the  rural  districts 
to  the  protection  of  the  city.  These  losses  probably  are  the  result  of 
a  much  lower  birth  i-ate  and  a  much  higher  infant  death  rate  during 
the  past  five  years. 

It  may  be  possible  to  derive  from  the  figures  for  children  under  5 
further  light  regarding  the  provinces  which  suffered  most  at  various 
periods.  The  following  table  has  been  prepared  by  finding  the  ratio 
of  children  of  each  year  of  age  under  5  to  the  total  under  5. 
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Of  the  children  born  between  October,  1898,  and  October,  1899, 
there  wa«  the  smallest  proportion  in  Santa  Clara  and  the  largest  in  Pinar 
del  Eio.  Of  the  children  1  and  3  years  old  Habana  city  had  the  most 
relatively  to  the  other  provinces  and  Pinar  del  Eio  the  fewest.  Of 
those  born  in  the  last  months  of  1894,  in  1895,  and  1896  Santa  Clam 
had  most.  Of  those  3  years  old  the  fewest  were  in  Santiago,  and  of 
those  4  years  old  the  fewest  in  Habana  city. 

The  last  Cuban  revolution  began  early  in  1895  and  during  that  year 
seems  to  have  centered  in  Santiago  province.  In  the  fall  of  1895  the 
revolutionists  advanced  into  the  western  provinces,  and  during  1896 
military  operations  apparently  centered  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island,  notably  Pinar  del  Eio.  After  the  death  of  Maceo  in  December, 
1896,  Santa  Clara  was  perhaps  the  center  of  operations.  The  Spanish 
policy  of  concentration  began  early  in  1896.  These  facts  may  be  con- 
nected with  those  shown  in  the  preceding  table.  It  indicates  that  the 
bii-th  i-ate  in  Santiago  was  probably  abnormally  low  in  1896  and  1897, 
that  in  Pinar  del  Eio  was  relatively  lowest  in  1897  and  1898,  while 
that  of  Santa  Clara  was  at  its  minimum  in  1899. 

Age  aiid  sax. — The  median  age  of  the  two  sexes  in  Cuba  compared 
with  that  in  Porto  Eico  and  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 
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The  males  were  four  years  older  in  Cuba  than  in  Porto  Rico,  but 
about  seven  and  one-half  luontha  younger  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  females  were  not  quite  seventeen  months  older  than  in  Porto  Uico, 
but  were  seventeen  months  younger  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
males  were  nineteen  months  older  than  the  females,  while  in  the  United 
States  the  difference  was  only  half  as  great,  and  in  Porto  EIco  the 
females  were  thirteen  months  older.  The  greater  age  of  males  is  made 
clear  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  total  number 
of  each  sex  in  a  given  decennial  age  group  to  the  total  population  of 
that  sex  is  stated. 

Af/e  composiiiim  •ifinak  andfi^wiie  pirpidatirm  nf  (Mni  6y  decennial  periudK. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  relative  number  of  females  was  greatest  at 
the  extremes  of  age  0-19  and  70+,  while  during  the  years  20-6!)  males 
were  more  numerous.  The  absolute  numbera  for  each  sex'in  these 
three  age  groups  0-19,  20-69,  and  70+  are  given  below. 
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At  the  two  extremes  of  life  there  were  more  female  than  male 
Cubans  by  over  1,000,  but  during  the  working  years  20-6^  there  were 
nearly  00,000  more  males  than  females.  To  the  great  excess  of  males 
at  those  years  must  be  attributed  the  higher  median  age  of  the  males 
in  Cuba.  The  excess  of  females  in  the  group  70+  may  be  actual  or 
simply  reported;  that  is,  it  may  be  due  either  to  a  lower  moi-tality 
and  longer  lifetime  or  to  greater  errors  in  the  reports  from  females. 
Such  errors  manifest  themselves  not  merely,  as  already  explained,  in 
concentration  on  round  numbers,  but  also  among  old  persons  in  exag- 
geration of  the  true  age.  It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  to  ascertain 
whether  concentration  on  round  numbers  is  more  common  among 
males  or  among  females. 
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Following  the  method  already  explained,  the  table  below  g'wK^  ibi: 
proportion  of  each  sex  at  each  quinquennial  period: 

Affe  ':omposUioit  of  male  and  female  popvXalion  liy  qumquetinial  periods. 
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An  examination  of  thia  table  shows  no  conspicuous  dili'erenee 
between  the  two  sexes  until  about  the  ago  of  46,  but  from  that  age 
on  the  decrease  in  the  column  for  males  ia  more  regular  than  that  in 
the  column  for  females.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  frequency 
with  which  the  ages  of  elderly  women  were  reported  an  multiples  of 
10.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  made  more  visible  by  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  method  employed  in  its  preparation  has .  been 
already  explained. 

2>  cent  that  popnkiiwn  m  each  qamquetmal  period  in«fo!»  o/  Vie  arUhmeliad  -mean  of 
poptdaMon  in  the  next  younger  imd  next  older  periods. 
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Prior  to  the  age  of  45  no  uniform  difference  between  the  two  sex:es 
clearly  appears,  but  after  that  the  excess  in  periods  including  a 
multiple  of  10  and  the  shortage  in  the  intervening  periods  are  much 
more  marked  among  women  than  among  men. 
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Corroborative  evidence  may  be  found  in  examining  which  sex  was 
more  fond  of  reporting  the  age  as  exactly  20.  In  a  stationary  popu- 
lation about  20.3  per  cent  of  all  persons  between  20  and  25  are  actually 
20,  but  in  Cuba  25  per  cent  of  the  males  and  27.8  per  cent  of  the 
females  20-24  reported  themselves  as  20.  This  seems  to  show  a 
decidedly  greater  error  among  females,  but  there  are  many  foreign- 
ei-8  in  Cuba  belonging  to  this  age  period  and  the  large  majority  are 
males.  As  they  belong  mainly  to  the  later  years  of  ttte  period,  it  may 
be  fairer  to  exclude  them  from  the  comparison.  Among  the  colored 
and  native  white  males  20-24,  27.1  per  cent  were  reported  a-s  20,  but 
among  the  females  of  these  classes  the  per  cent  was  28.  It  appears 
that  women's  tendency  to  answer  in  round  numbers  even  at  this  age  is 
a  very  little  higher  than  men's. 

One  may  safely  conclude  that  erroneous  statements  of  age,  at  least 
aftei'  middle  life,  arc  more  common  among  Cuban  women.  Where 
errors  of  age  occur  during  the  later  years,  they  are  likely  to  exag- 
gerate the  real  age.  For  example,  in  the  United  States  in  1830 
among  every  100,000  colored  128  claimed  to  be  90  years  old  or  more, 
but  among  every  100,000  native  whites  of  native  parents  only  45 
claimed  to  be  90  or  more,  yet  the  whites  certainly  live  longer.  As 
elderly  Cuban  women  are  more  prone  to  report  their  ages  in  multiples 
of  10,  so  they  are  probably  more  prone  to  exaggerate  their  age,  and 
part  of  the  high  proportion  of  women  70  years  old  or  more  may  be 
thus  explained.  At  the  same  time,  as  general  experience  testiiie«  to 
a  somewhat  lower  mortality  of  women  in  civUized  countries,  the  greater 
proportion  of  women  in  the  later  ages  may  probably  be  accepted  as 
correct,  although  the  census  figures  exaggerate  the  difference. 

Refen-ing  to  the  table  in  which  the  age  composition  of  the  sexes  is 
given  by  five-year  periods  (p.  94),  one  notices  a  striking  difference  in 
the  proportion  of  jnales  and  of  females  belonging  to  the  age  period 
15-19.  The  proportion  of  females  in  that  period  was  more  than  2  per 
cent  higher  than  the  proportion  of  males,  while  in  all  other  cases  the 
proportions  of  the  sexes  differed  by  less  than  1  per  c6nt.  This  is  true 
not  merely  of  the  proportions,  but  also  the  absolute  numbers.  In  this 
age  period  there  were  nearly  10,000  (9,343)  more  females  than  males, 
while  in  every  other  five-year  period  under  70  the  males  outnumbered 
the  females.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  massing  of  the  females  in  the 
age  period  15-19  is  highly  improbable.  The  most  simple  explanation 
is  that  for  some  reason  a  considerable  number  of  males  belonging  to 
that  age  period  reported  themselves  at  other  ages,  or  that  a  considerable 
number  of  females  belonging  to  other  age  periods  reported  themselves 
as  in  this  period.  The  same  difference  occurs  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  age  period  15-19  is  the  only  five-year  period  under  80  in 
which  the  females  outnumbered  the  males.  The  phenomenon,  how- 
ever, is  nmch  more  marked  in  Cuba  than  in  the  United  States,     In 
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Cuba  there  were  1,111  femalea  to  every  1,000  males  15-19,  while  in  the 
United  States  there  were  only  1,010  femalea  to  1,000  males  in  the  same 
age  period.  Probably  the  most  effectual  cause  i,y  the  transfer  of  women 
really  belonging  to  other  age  periods  into  this.  As  the  five-year 
period  in  the  tables  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  may  probe  the  ques- 
tion a  littie  more  closely.  In  the  two  years  18-19  there  were  1,056 
females  to  1,000  males,  while  in  the  three  years  15-17  there  were 
1,160  females  to  1,000  males.  Hen  e  it  is  the  earlier  period  in  which 
the  difference  is  especially  manif  ;st,  although  it  clearly  appears  in 
both.  The  actual  concentration  ismuch  greater  than  the  apparent, 
since  there  belong  to  this  period  about  5,000  more  foreign  white  males 
than  foreign  white  females.  It  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  English 
figurey  a  similar  concentration  of  women  has  been  pointed  out, 
although  the  ages  there  f avoi-ed  fall  into  the  next  quinquennial  period, 
30-24.  The  concejitration  of  colored  in  these  ages  was  far  greater 
than  of  the  native  white  and  the  concentration  in  all  Cuba  far  greater 
than  in  the  city  of  Habana. 

NATIVITY   AND   KACE.' 

The  ni.tive  whites  constituted  57,8  per  cent,  or  considerably  more 
than  oue-half  of  the  population  of  Cuba,  The  foreign  whites  consti- 
tuted but  9  per  cent;  the  colored,  including  the  negro  and  mixed  ele- 
ments, amounted  only  to  32  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-third,  while 
the  proportion  of  Chinese  was  trifling,  being  less  than  1  per  cent. 

In  every  province  the  native  whites  formed  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation, but  in  the  city  of  Habana,  owing  to  the  large  element  of  foreign 
birth,  they  formed  a  trifle  less  than  one-half,  or  49  per  cent.  The  pro- 
portion of  native  whites  was  greatest  in  the  province  of  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe, the  sparsely  settled,  pastoral  province,  where  it  reached  75.2  per 
cent,  or  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  the  inhabitp,nt9.  It  was  next 
largest  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  which  is  mainly  a  farming  province,  where  it 
reached  66.5  per  cent,  or  nearly  two-thirds.  Santa  Clara  had  60  per 
cent,  Habana,  57.3  per  cent,  and  Matanzas  had  50.7  per  cent,  or  but  a 
trifle  more  than  one-half. 

The  proportion  of  the  foreign  born  ranged  from  4  per  cent  in  San- 
tiago to  16.2  in  Habana  province,  and  even  to  22.4  per  cent  in  Habana 
city.  Between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the  population  of  Hiibana  city 
was  of  foreign  birth.  Puerto  Principe  had  a  very  small  foreign  ele- 
ment, and  in  Matanzas  and  Pinar  del  Eio  it  was  by  no  means  large. 
The  colored  element,  including  the  negro  and  mixed  races,  ranged 
from  20  per  cent  in  Puerto  Principe  up  to  45  per  cent  in  Santiago. 
It  was  large  in  Matanzas,  reaching  40  per  cent,  was  30  per  cent  in 
Santa  Clara,  27  per  cent  in  Pinar  de.  Kio,  and  26  per  cent  in  Habana 
Province,  while  the  proportion  in  Habana  city  was  27,3  per  cent. 

The  Chinese  did  not  form  an  element  of  importance  in  any  of  the 
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provinces,  but  were  most  numevous  in  Matanzas,  where  they  formed 
2.1  pel-  cent  o£  the  population. 

In  all  of  the  censuses  of  Cuba  since  and  including  that  of  1774,  the 
distinction  of  white  and  colored  has  been  made,  and  the  latter  have  been 
distinguished  as  free  and  slave  up  to  the  time  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  and  proportions  of  white  and 
colored  in  Cuba,  as  shown  by  each  census.  As  the  Chinese  have  been 
by  the  Spanish  censuses  classed  with  whites,  they  are  so  classed  here 
in  the  census  of  1899,  for  purposes  of  comparison: 
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The  table  shows  that  the  number  of  whites  has  steadily  increased  up 
to  the  last  census,  which  shows  a  diminution  of  35,535  from  that  of 
1887.  The  colored  increased  up  to  1861.  In  1877 there  wasa  decided 
decrease  of  117,149.  In  1887  there  was  an  increase  of  42,901,  followed 
by  a  decrease  of  33,355  in  1899. 

In  proportion  of  total  population  it  will  suffice  to  trace  the  history 
of  one  element  only— the  colored — starting  a  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  with  43.8  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  proportion  diminished 
slightly  in  the  succeeding  eighteen  years.  But  between  1792  and  1817 
it  increased  greatly,  the  colored  becoming  largely  in  the  majority,  with 
the  proportion  of  55.0  colored  to  45.0  white.  A  trifling  diminution 
followed  iu  1837,  succeeded  by  an  increase  in  1841,  when  the  propor- 
tion of  colored  reached  its  maximum,  with  58.5  per  cent.  Since  then 
it  diminished  rapidly  and  in  1861  was  but  43.2  per  cent,  leaving  the 
whites  largely  in  the  majority  again.  In  1877  it  again  diminished, 
this  time  to  33.2,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  population,  since  which 
time  it  has  not  changed  materially. 

The  reason  for  the  great  increase  in  number  and  proportion  of  the 
colored  up  to  1841  is  doubtless  the  continued  importation  of  blacks 
from  Africa,  which  persisted,  in  the  form  of  smuggling,  long  after 
its  official  prohibition.  Their  diminution  relative  to  the  whites,  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  is  doubtless  but  another  illustration  of  the 
inability  of  an  inferior  race  to  hold  its  own  in  competition  with  a 
superior  one,  a  truth  which  is  being  demonstrated  on  a  much  larger 
scale  in  the  United  States. 
24663 7 
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From  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  statistical  record  there 
have  been  large  numhers  of  free  negroes  on  the  island,  and  they 
existed  there  in  varying  numbers  and  proportions  up  to  the  time  of 
emancipation.  The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  and  propor- 
tions of  the  free  and  slave  population  at  each  census  from  1774  to 
1877: 
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With  the  exception  of  the  census  of  1827,  the  free  colored  increased 
numerically  at  each  census,  and  in  1877  were  nine  times  as  numerous 
as  in  1774.  The  slaves  showed  a  rapid  numerical  increase  up  to  1841, 
and  since  that  time  an  equally  rapid  reduction  in  numbers,  a  move- 
ment doubtless  dependent  upon  the  importation  of  slaves. 

The  total  foreign  born  numbered  172,535,  of  which  143,153,  includ- 
ing 55  unknown,  or  82.5  per  cent,  were  white,  and  30,382,  or  17.5  per 
cent,  were  colored.  This  included  14,614  Chinese,  leaving  15,768 
foreign-born  negroes  and  mixed  bloods. 

Of  the  total  foreign  born  129,240  were  bom  in  Spain.  These  formed 
74.  ">  per  cent,  or  very  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the  foreign  born. 
The  next  largest  contributor  to  the  foreign-born  population  was  China, 
whose  natives  altogether  numbered  14,863,  or  8.6  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  element.  Next  to  them  were  natives  of  Africa,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  negroes,  numbering  12,953,  or  7.5  per  cent  of  the  foreign 
bom.  Following  these  in  numbers  were  natives  of  the  United 
States,  most  of  tbem  whites,  numbering  6,444,  or  3.7  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  born.  No  other  country  contributed  to  this  element  to  the 
extent  of  even  1  per  cent.  Even  the  neighboring  island  of  Porto  Rico 
contributed  only  1,108,  and  all  of  the  other  West  Indies  together  only 
1,712.  South  America  contributed  only  752  and  Central  America  108, 
while  Mexico,  although  a  near  neighbor,  contributed  only  1,108  per- 
sons. Altogether  these  closely  neighboring  Spanish  speaking  coun- 
tries contributed  only  4,788  persons,  or  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the 
foreign  element,  a  fact  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  sedentary  char- 
acter of  this  people.  All  Europe  contributed  only  3,568,  or  about  2 
per  cent  of  the  foreign  element,  and  only  a  little  more  than  half  as 
■  many  as  the  United  States  contributed. 

The  fact  has  already  been  stated  that  of  the  foreign  colored,  num- 
bering 30,382,  14,614  were  Chinese,  leaving  15,768  negro  and  mixed 
bloods.  Of  this  numbei'  no  fewer  than  12,897,  or  more  than  four- 
iifths,  cjimc  from  Africa,  the  jiourco  of  the  remainder  being  widely 
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■  scattered.  These  African  negroes  are  nearly  all  of  advanced  age, 
indicating  that  they  constitute  the  last  remnant  of  imported  African 
slaves. 

Again,  while  among  the  foreign  born,  taken  generally,  males  far 
outnumber  females,  in  a  relation  of  about  four  to  one,  it  appears  that 
among  the  immigrants  from  the  West  Indies,  South  and  Central 
America,  and  Mexico  the  number  of  females  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
males;  indeed,  among  those  from  Mexico  the  number  of  females  out- 
numbers that  of  males  greatly. 

The  distribution  of  the  foreign  born  between  city  and  country  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  The  foreign-born  element, 
consiHting  mainly  of  persons  of  Spanish  birth,  congregates  in  the  cities 
much  more  than  in  the  country,  and  among  the  cities  it  affects  the 
lai^er  in  preference  to  the  smaller.  In  the  city  of  Habana,  the  largest 
and  most  imjxirtant  of  the  island,  is  found  the  greatest  disproportion- 
ate number  of  foreign  born.  Out  of  the  total  foreign- born  white 
element  of  the  island,  numbering  172,535, 52,901,  or  nearly  one-third, 
were  found  in  the  city  of  Habana.  These  constituted  33.4  per  cent  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  city. 

In  the  smaller  cities,  including  all  those  down  to  a  population  of 
10,000,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  element  was 
9.2  per  cent,  while  in  the  remainder  of  the  island,  including  the  rural 
districts  and  all  cities  having  a  population  leas  than  10,000,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  foreign  born  was  but  6.1  per  cent. 

While  the  proportion  of  foreign  born  in  the  cities  having  a  popula- 
tion above  10,000,  but  excluding  Habana,  was  9.2  per  cent,  this  pro- 
portion ranged  widely  among  the  different  cities,  being  generally,  but 
not  invariably,  greater  where  the  population  was  greater,  and  less 
where  it  was  smaller.  Seacoast  cities,  as  a  rule,  had  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  inland  cities,  for  obvious  reasons.  The  following  table  gives, 
for  the  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  or  more,  the  total  population,  the 
foreign-born  population,  and  the  proportion  which  the  latter  bears  to 
the  former. 
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Of  the  population  of  Cuba  89  per  cent  were  born  in  the  island,  8  per 
cent  in  Spain,  and  only  3  per  cent  in  other  countries.  Those  born  in 
Cuba,  of  cDurse,  included  not  only  native  whites,  but  negroes  and 
mixed  bloods.  The  proportion  was  greatest  in  the  province  of  Santi- 
ago, where  it  reached  95  per  cent,  and  was  least  in  the  city  of  Habana, 
where  only  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  were  native 
born.  Three-fourths  of  the  foreign  born  were  of  Spanish  birth.  The 
proportion  of  those  born  in  Spain  was  natui-ally  greatest  in  the  city 
of  Habana,  where  it  reached  nearly  20  per  cent  of  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  was  least  in  the  province  of  Santiago. 

In  the  matter  of  citizenship,  83  per  cent  of  the  population  claimed 
Cuban  citizenship,  only  1  jier  cent  the  protection  of  Spain,  while  11 
per  cent  were,  at  the  time  of  the  census,  in  suspense,  not  having 
declared  their  intentions.  Five  per  cent  of  the  population  claimed 
citizenship  other  than  Cuban  or  Spanish.  The  purest  Cuban  citizen- 
ship was  found  in  the  province  of  Santi^o,  where  91.7  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  claimed  to  be  citizens  of  Cuba,  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  city  of  Habana  only  64.2  per  cent  were  Cuban  citizens.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  city  of  Habana  only  5.3  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  claimed  citizenship  other  than  Cuban  or  Spanish,  while  in 
the  province  of  Habana  11.6  per  cent  were  found  in  this  class. 

Table  XUI  presents  the  male  population  of  Cuba  21  years  of  age 
and  over,  classified  according  to  race,  nationality,  citizenship,  literacy, 
and  superior  education.  The  immediate  object  in  preparing  these 
tables  was  to  ascei-tain  the  effect  of  certain  provisions  of  the  election 
laws  proposed  and  recently  promulgated  by  the  military  governor  of 
Cuba  on  the  male  population  of  voting  age.  These  provisions  limit 
the  suffrage  to  such  of  the  citizens  of  Cuba  as  are  able  to  read  and 
wi'ite. 

The  males  over  21  years  of  age  are  classified  primarily  as  whites 
born  in  Cuba,  in  Spain,  or  in  other  countries,  or  as  colored,  the  last 
class  including  blacks,  mixed,  and  Chinese.     Each  of  these  classes  is 
then  gi'ouped  according  to  citizenship — as  Cuban  citizenship;  Spanish 
citizenship;  citizenship  in  suspense,  i.  e.,  of  Spanish  subjects  who  at 
the  date  of  the  census  had  not  decided  whether  to  remain  Spanish 
subjects  or  to  become  Cuban  citizens;  or  as  other  foreign  or  unknown 
citizenship.     Again,  each  of  these  classes  is  further  divided,   as  to 
litei-acy,  under  the  following  heads: 
Can  neither  read  nor  write. 
Can  read  but  can  not  write. 
Can  read  and  write. 
Have  superior  education. 
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The  population  of  the  island,  as  a  whole,  is  classified  as  above  out- 
lined in  the  first  table,  and  in  succeeding  tables  the  population  of  eac*" 
province  and  of  the  city  ot  Habana  arc  similarly  classified. 


TOTAL   OF   THR    ISLAND. 
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The  total  number  of  noales  of  voting  age  in  Cuba  was  417,993,  or 
26  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This  is  a  little  less  than  the  pro- 
portion, in  1890,  in  the  United  States,  where  it  was  27  per  cent.  The 
excesa  of  males  of  all  ^es  in  Cuba  is  somewhat  greater  than  in  the 
United  States, 

Classifying  the  potential  voters  of  Cuba  by  birthplace  and  race,  it 
is  seen  that  44.9  per  cent  were  whites,  born  in  Cuba;  that  30. 5  per  cent 
were  colored,  and  as  nearly  all  the  colored  were  born  in  the  inland  it  is 
seen  that  fully  seven-tenths  of  the  potential  voters  of  Cuba  were  native 
born,  23  per  cent  were  born  in  Spain,  and  1.6  per  cent  in  other 
countries. 

Classifying  the  whole  number  of  potential  voters  by  citizenship,  it 
is  seen  from  the  following  table  that  70  per  cent  were  Cuban  citizens, 
2  per  cent  were  Spanish  citizens,  18  per  cent  were  holding  their  citi- 
zenship in  suspense,  and  10  per  cent  were  citizens  of  other  countries, 
or  their  citizenship  was  unknown. 
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The  Cuban  citizens,  numbering  390  t05,  were  (.ompo^cd  almost 
entirely  of  persons  bom  in  Cuba,  theie  lieing  among  them  but  2^0 
white  persons,  and  probably  not  more  (oloied  of  ilien  hiitb.  The 
white  Cuban  citizens,  who  were  natnes  of  the  inland  nunibei-ed 
184,471,  and  of  these  94,301,  or  51  pei  icnt,  were  unable  to  read. 
The  colored  Cuban  citizens  numbered  10b,21i,  of  which  not  less  than 
78,379,  or  74  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read. 

The  people  of  Cuba  who  claimed  Spanish  citizenship  numbered 
9,500,  and  of  these  nearly  aU  were  born  in  Spain,  there  being  but  159 
born  elsewhere. 

Those  whose  citizenship  was  in  suspense  numbered  76,669.  These 
also  were  nearly  all  of  Spanish  birth,  the  number  born  elsewhere 
being  but  1,420. 

The  number  of  persons  of  other  or  unknown  citizenship  was  40,919, 
Of  these,  fully  one-half  were  colored,  most  of  them  being  Chinese, 
and  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  remaining  half  were  of  Spanish 
birth. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  males 
of  voting  age  who  could  i-ead  was  200,631,  a  little  less  than  half  the 
total  number  of  males  of  voting  age.  Of  these  22,629  wore  of  Spanish 
or  other  foreign  citizenship  or  unknown  citizenship.  The  number 
whose  citizenship  was  in  suspense  was  59,724,  and  the  number  of 
Cuban  citizens  able  to  read  was  118,278,  or  59^  per  cent  of  all  Cuban 
citizens  of  voting  age. 
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Of  the  greater  subdivisions  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  Habana  city  con- 
tains the  largest  proportion  of  foreign  born,  both  as  to  total  of  popu- 
lation and  of  males  over  21  years  of  age.  The  total  number  of 
potential  voters  in  the  city  was  75,305,  or  32  per  cent  of  its  entire 
population,  a  very  large  proportion,  both  as  compared  with  the  entire 
island  and  with  the  United  States. 

This  number  of  potential  voters  was  composed,  first,  of  whites  born 
in  Cuba,  numbering  23,790,  or  32  per  cent  of  all.  Of  this  number, 
32,72b,  -r  96  per  cent,  were  Cuban  citizens.  The  remainder,  1,061, 
were  ahnost  all  in  suspense  as  to  citizenship,  or  were  citizens  of  coun- 
tries other  than  Cuba  or  Spain.  Only  39  native  white  Cubans  were 
Spanish  citizens. 

Second,  of  white  persons  born  in  Spain,  who  numbered  no  fewer 
than  32,779,  or  44  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting  age,  a  much  larger 
number  and  proportion  than  the  Cuban  whites.  These  natives  of 
Spain  comprised  4,089  citizens  of  Spain  and  28,589  persons  whose  citi- 
zenship was  in  suspense.  Only  23  persons  of  Spanish  birth  were 
Cuban  citizens. 

Third,  of  whites  of  other  countries,  numbering  2,787,  or  4  per  cent. 
Nearly  all  of  these  were  citizens  of  other  Countries. 

Fourth,  colored,  who  numbered  15,959,  or  21  per  cent  of  the  males 
of  voting  age.  Of  this  number  12,671,  or  four-fifths,  were  Cuban 
citizens,  the  remainder  consisting  mainly  of  Chinese.  As  elsewhere 
in  the  island,  Cuban  citizens  of  Habana  city  were  confined  almost 
en^  _.j  to  white  or  colored  natives  of  Cuba,  Their  total  number  was 
35,460,  or  47  per  cent,  less  than  one-half  of  all  males  of  voting  age. 
The  whites  among  them  numbered  22,729,  of  whom  only  2,566,  or  11 
per  cent,  were  illiterate.  The  colored  among  them  numbered  12,671, 
of  whom  6,736,  or  45  per  cent,  were  illiterate.  The  total  number  of 
illiterates  among  the  Cuban  citizens  of  the  city  was  8,304,  or  23  per 
cent,  leaving  as  the  total  number  of  literate  Cuban  citizens  of  voting 
age  27,156. 

The  citizens  of  Spain  in  the  city  numbered  4,136,  including  327 
illiterates  and  3,809  literates.  The  nuHrb^  of  persons  whose  citizen- 
ship was  in  suspense  numbered  29,079,  composed  of  3,215  illiterates 
and  25,864  literates.  It  is  seen  that  in\ase  aH  those  who  were  in  sus- 
pense as  to  citizenship  should  declare  in  fa?por  of  Cuban  citizenship, 
they  would  still  be  outnumbered  slightly  by  the  native  literate  Cuban 
citizens  of  voting  age.  Those  of  foreign  or  unknown  citizenship  num- 
bered 6,630,  including  2,623  illiterates  and  4,007  literates. 

The  literate  Cuban  citizens  of  voting  age  formed  45  per  cent  of  all 
literates  of  voting  age. 
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The  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  was  51,742,  forming  27  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

This  number  was  composed,  first,  of  28,831  whites  of  Cuban  l)irfch, 
constituting  56  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting  age.  All  of  thasc  were 
Cuban  citizens,  with  the  exception ,  of  i07,  most  of  whom  were  in 
suspense  as  to  citizenship. 

Second,  of  10,49i  persons  born  in  Spain,  forming  20  per  cent  of  all 
males  of  voting  age.  These  included  5T2  citizens  of  Spain  and  9,882 
persons  whose  citizenship  was  in  suspense.  Only  13  out  of  this  num- 
ber of  persons  of  Spanish  birth  were  Cuban  citizens. 

Third,  712  persons  born  in  other  countries  than  Spain  and  Cuba,  or 
of  unknown  nativity. 

Fourth,  of  11,705  colored  x>ersons.  These  included  10,034  Cuban 
citizens,  the  remainder  being  mainly  Chinese. 

The  total  number  of  Cuban  citizens  in  the  province,  outside  of 
Habana  City,  was  38,479,  or  74  per  cent  of  all  persons  of  voting  age. 
With  the  exception  of  13  persons  of  Spanish  birth  and  8  born  in  other 
countries  this  body  of  Cuban  citizens  was  composed  of  white.s  and  of 
colored  persons  bom  in  Cuba,  The  white  citizens  of  Cuba  numbered 
28,424,  14,338  or  about  50  per  cent  of  whom  were  illiterates.  The 
total  number  of  illiterate  Cuban  voters  of  the  province,  outside  of  the 
city,  was  therefore  22,041,  or  57  per  cent,  leaving  as  the  number  of 
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literate  voters  16,438.     The  total  number  of  literate  males  of  voting 
age  was  24,856,  of  which  Cubans  formed  66  per  cent. 
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The  total  number  of  males  over  21  years  of  age  is  55,695,  or  37.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  province.  This  total  number 
of  potential  voters  is  composed,  first,  of  31,320  whites  bom  in  Cuba, 
of  whom  all  except  477  ai'e  Cuban  citizens;  second,  10,317  whites  bom 
in  Spain,  of  whom  only  a  trifling  number  were  Cuban  citizens;  1,016, 
or  about  10  per  cent,  were  Spanish  citizens;  5,705,  or  more  than  one- 
half,  were  in  suspense  as  to  citizenship,  and  3,479,  or  about  one-third, 
were  citizens  of  other  countries,  or  their  citizenship  was  unknown; 
third,  of  665  whites  born  in  other  countries,  and  fourth,  of  33,393 
colored,  including  blacks,  mixed,  and  Chinese.  Of  these  16,673  were 
Cuban  citizens,  and  6,718  were  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  or  their 
citizenship  was  unknown.  The  last  number,  of  course,  includes 
Chinese. 

Of  the  above  number  of  potential  voters  of  the  province,  namely, 
55,595,  citizens  of  Cuba  numbered  altogether  37,544,  or  68  per  cent 
of  the  total  number;  Spanish  citizens  numbered  1,033,  or  3  per  cent; 
those  whose  citizenship  was  in  suspense  numbered  5,798,  or  10  per 
cent,  while  the  citizens  of  other  countries  and  those  whose  citizenship 
was  unknown  nmnbered  11,320,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 

The  number  of  Cuban  citizens  above  given,  namely,  37,544,  was 
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eompoaed  of  20,843  native  white  persons  of  Cuban  birth,  forming  56 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number;  of  16,673  colored  persons,  forming  44 
per  cent,  and  the  trifling  remainder  were  born  in  Spain  or  other 
countries. 

Of  the  native  white  Cuban  citizens  above  mentioned  10,063,  or  48 
per  cent,  were  unable  to  read,  and  of  the  colored  Cuban  citizens 
13,915,  or  83  per  cent,  were  similarly  illiterate.  Of  the  total  number 
of  Cuban  citizens  in  this  province  64  per  cent  were  unable  to  read. 
The  total  number  of  Cuban  citizens  able  to  read  was  13,561,  out  of  a 
total  of  all  citizens  able  to  read  of  22,074,  or  61  per  cent. 
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The  total  number  of  male  ^1  j  ear  of  atge  and  over  of  this  province 
was  43,750  amountmg  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This 
number  wa'' compose  I  first  ot  24  324  whites,  bom  in  Cuba,  of  whom  all 
excepting  2^0  weie  C  iban  citizens  second,  of  8,242  whites  of  Spanish 
birth,  of  whom  only  a  trifling  number  were  Cuban  citizens,  646  were 
citizens  of  "^pam  while  thu  citizei  hip  of  7,577  was  in  suspense; 
third,  of  30b  whites  born  in  othei  ouutries  than  in  Cuba  or  Spain, 
and,  fourth  10  87b  colored  including  black,  mixed,  and  Chinese.  Of 
these  9,36*)  weie  Cuban  itizen*^  while  1,507  were  citizens  of  other 
countries  oi  ot  unknown  citizen  hip 

Of  the  total  1  uml  er  of  male  21  years  and  over,  in  this  province,  77 
per  cent  were  Cuban  citizens,  leaving  23  per  cent  citizens  of  other 
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countries.  This  body  of  Cuban  citizens  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
whites  and  colored  persons  who  were  born  in  Cuba,  the  number  of  per- 
sons of  Spanish  birth  or  other  foreign  birth  being  trifling.  Of  the 
whites  born  in  Cuba  who  were  Cuban  citizens  not  less  than  71  per  cent 
were  reported  as  unable  to  read,  while  of  the  colored  citizens  no  less 
than  89  per  cent  were  unable  to  read,  and  of  the  total  number  of  Cuban 
citizens  in  the  province  76  per  cent,  or  more  than  three-fourths,  were 
illiterate.  It  is  because  of  the  high  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  this  prov- 
ince that  it  has  been  called  the  "dark  province"  of  Cuba. 

The  total  number  of  males  of  21  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  able 
•k)  read  was  13,579.  Of  this  number,  8,055,  or  59  per  cent,  were  Cuban 
citizens. 
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This,  the  smallest  province  of  the  island  in  point  of  population, 
contained  but  20,181  males  21  years  of  age  and  over,  being  23  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  province.  It  was  composed,  firet,  of 
13,518  whites  born  in  Cuba,  of  which  number  all  but  157  were  Cnl>an 
citizens;  second,  of  2,982  whites  born  in  Spain,  420  of  whom  were 
citizens  of  Spain,  and  the  citizenship  of  2,547  was  in  suspense;  third, 
of  261  whites  born  in  other  countries,  and,  fourth,  of  4,420  colored, 
including  negro,  mixed,  and  Chinese.  Of  these  1,025  were  of  foreign 
or  unknown  citizenship,  while  3,392  were  citizens  of  Cuba. 

Of  the  total  number  of  males  21  years  of  age  and  over,  15,759,  or 
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78  per  cent,  were  Cuban  citizens.  Tliis  number  was  niado  up  almost 
entirely  of  native  white  and  colored  Cubans,  tho  number  of  persons 
born  in  Spain  or  in  otber  countries  being  trifling.  Of  the  native  white 
Cuban  citizens,  i9  per  cent,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  illiterate,  and 
of  the  colored  citizens,  52  per  cent,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half. 
About  one-half,  therefore,  of  the  Cuban  citizens,  taken  as  a  whole, 
were  unable  to  read. 

Of  the  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age,  10,i60,  or  52  per  cent, 
were  able  to  read.  The  Cuban  citizens  able  to  read  numbered  7,949, 
or  T*)  per  cent  of  all  literate  males  of  voting  age. 
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The  total  number  of  males  21  yeara  of  age  and  over  in  this  province 
was  100,113,  or  28  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  This  total  num- 
ber was  composed,  first,  of  45,534  whites  of  Cuban  birth,  all  of  whom, 
excepting  558,  were  citizens  of  Cuba;  second,  of  21,953  whites  born 
in  Spain,  of  whom  66  only  were  citizens  of  Cuba;  1,447  were  citizens 
of  Spain,  and  7,696  were  citizens  of  other  countries  or  their  citizen- 
ship was  unknown,  while  12,744,  or  considei-ably  more  than  half  of 
the  whites  of  Spanish  birth,  were  "in  suspense;"  that  is,  they  had  not 
yet  decided  upon  their  future  citizenship;  third,  of  the  total  number 
899  were  bom  in  other  countries,  and,  as  a  rule,  their  citizenship 
followed  the  country  of  birth;  and,  fourth,  of  31,727  colored  persons, 
including  black,  mixed,  and  Chinese.     Of  these  26,409  were  Cuban 
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citizens  and  5,298  were  citizens  of  otlicr  or  iinlinown  uountritsw,  rao«t 
of  them  being  Chinese, 

The  total  number  of  Cuban  citizens  in  this  province  way  71,462,  or 
"71  per  cent  of  ail  persona  21  years  of  age  and  over;  the  citizens  of 
Spain  formed  but  2  per  cent  of  the  total;  those  in  suspense  formed  13 
per  cent,  and  tlic  citizens  of  other  or  unknown  countries  formed  14  per 
cent. 

The  above  number  of  Cuban  citizens  was  composed  almost  entirely 
of  the  two  classes  of  white  and  colored  of  Cuban  birth.  There  was  a 
trifling  number  of  peraons  of  Spanish  birth  apd  of  those  born  in  other 
countries  who  claimed  Cuban  citizenship,  but  their  number  is  too 
small  to  be  worth  consideration  in  tiiis  connection.  The  white  Cuban 
citizens  numbered  M,976,  or  63  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Cuban 
citizens.  Of  these  25,118,  or  56  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read.  The 
number  of  colored  Cuban  citizens  was  26,409,  or  37  per  cent  of  all, 
and  of  these  not  less  than  20,938,  or  79  i)er  cent,  were  unable  to  road. 

The  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  who  were  able,  to  read  was 
40,594,  or  41  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting  age.  The  Cuban  citizens 
able  to  read  numbered  25,378,  or  63  per  cent  of  all  able  to  read. 
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The  total  number  of  males  21  years  of  age  and  over  in  this  province 
was  71,307,  or  22  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  province. 
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This  rmrnber  was  composed- 
First,  of  white  persons  born  in  Cuba,  to  the  number  of  31,496,  or 
14  per  cent  of  all,  nearly  all  of  these  being  Cuban  citizens; 

Second,  of  whites  of  Spanish  birth,  numbering  9,431,  or  13  per  cent 
of  all;  of  this  number  much  the  larger  proportion  were  in  suspense  as 
to  their  future  citizenship; 

Third,  whites  born  in  other  countries,  to  the  number  of  1,162,  or  2 
per  cent  of  all;  and. 

Fourth,  colored,  including  black,  mixed,  and  Chinese,  to  the  number 
of  29,228,  which  formed  il  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  voting  age, 
moat  of  whom  were  of  Cuban  birth  and  Cuban  citizenship. 

The  total  number  of  Cuban  citizens  was  58,722,  or  82  per  cent  of  all 
males  over  21  years  of  age.  This  was  composed  of  31,056  whites  and 
27,666  colored.  Of  the  total  number  of  Cuban  citizens  38,981,  or  66 
per  cent,  were  unable  to  read;  of  the  white  Cuban  citizens  61  per  cent 
and  of  the  colored  Cuban  citizens  72  per  cent  were  illiterate. 

Spanish  citizens  numbered  1,160,  or  2  per  cent  of  all.  The  illiterates 
among  them  numbered  291,  forming  25  per  cent.  Those  in  suspense 
were  mainly  of  Spanish  birth,  numbering  8,357,  or  12  per  cent  of  all 
males  over  21  years  of  age.  Among  these  the  illiterates  numbered 
2,788,  or  33  per  cent.  The  number  of  persons  who  were  citizens  of 
other  countries  than  Cuba  or  Spain,  or  whose  citizenship  was  unknown, 
numbered  3,068,  forming  4  per  cent  of  all.  Of  those  1,015,  or  33  per 
cent,  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 

The  total  number  of  males  of  voting  age  who  were  able  to  read  was 
28,232,  or  40  per  cent  of  all  males  of  voting  age.  Of  these  19,741,  or 
70  per  cent,  were  Cuban  citizens. 

The  following  table  brings  together  the  proportion  which  the  males 
of  voting  age  bear  to  the  population  in  the  seveml  provinces  and  the 
city  of  Habana,  the  proportion  being  least  in  the  province  of  Santiago 
and  greatest  in  the  city  of  Habana: 

Proportion  of  malm  of  voting  age  to  popula&in. 


„™.. 
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Province. 

r. 

„«. 
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The  following  table  brings  together  the  proportion  of  the  literate 
males  of  voting  age  who  were  born  in  Cuba  to  ail  literate  males  of  vot- 
ing age  in  the  several  provinces  and  the  city  of  Habana.  It  is  seen 
that  this  proportion  is  least  in  Habana  city,  where  less  than  half  the 
literate  voters  are  of  Cuban  birth,  and  is  greatest  in  Puerto  Principe, 
where  they  constitute  more  than  three-fourths. 
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STATISTICS   OF   Y 

A  family,  in  the  ordinary  or  popular  sense  of  the  word,  means  a 
group  of  poi^soiia  bound  together  by  ties  of  kindred.  Usually  they 
live  together,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  the  word,  for  a 
manied  son  or  daughter  occupying  a  separate  house  is  regarded  as  still 
a  member  of  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  not  all  persons  who  live 
,  with  the  family  ai-e  deemed  members,  for  servants,  laborers,  or  board- 
ers arc  excluded. 

The  census  tinds  such  a  definition  of  the  family  inapplicable  to  its 
field  of  work.  The  test  of  kindred  can  not  be  applied  by  the  enumer- 
ator. In  many  cases  families  of  relatives  are  dispersed  through  the 
community,  returns  about  thctn  come  through  different  enumerators, 
and  their  names  and  the  factit  about  them  can  not  be  assembled  on  the 
schedules  or  tabulated  together.  Accordingly  in  this  field,  as  in  sev- 
eral others,  the  censita  is  forced  to  abandon  the  effort  to  bring  together 
data  that  belong  together  and  confine  itself  to  the  simpler  and  more 
practicable  task  of  tabulating  together  data  that  are  found  by  the  enu- 
merators conjoined.  The  census  test  of  a  family  is  not  kinship  by 
blood,  but  association  in  home  life.  Persons  living  in  the  same  home 
are  for  census  purposes  members  of  the  same  family. 

In  census  usage,  therefore,  the  word  "family"  means  the  group  of 
people,  whether  related  by  blood  or  not,  who  share  a  common  dwelling 
and  table.  If  one  person  sleeps  and  eats  alone,  he  constitutes  for  cen- 
sus purposes  a  family.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  large  group  of  people 
sleep  and  eat  in  a  common  dwelling,  like  a  hotel  or  convent,  they 
make  up  a  single  census  family.  Census  families,  therefore,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes:  Natural  families  or  families  in  the  popular 
sense  of  that  word,  and  "other  families."  Members  of  a  natural 
family  are  bound  together  primarily  by  ties  of  kindred.  Members  of 
other  families  are  bound  together  primarily  by  other  motives,  usually 
of  an  economic  character.  The  latter  may  perhaps  without  great  vio- 
lence to  the  facts  be  called  economic  families.  These  two  classes  of 
motives  may  and  often  do  coexist,  but  the  family  should  be  classed 
with  natural  families  or  with  economic  families  according  to  the  class 
of  motives  which  is  primary.  For  example,  a  family  having  only  one 
boarder  should  doubtless  be  grouped  with  natm-al  families,  but  a  fam- 
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ily  in  which  the  boarders  largely  oiitnumbei'  the  l)lood  relatives  bhould 
be  grouped  with  economic  families, 

SIZE    OF  FAMILIES. 

(See  Table  XXXIX.) 

The  limita  of  size  are  much  wider  in  the  economic  family  than  in 
the  natural  family.  The  economic  family  may  consist  of  one  person 
living  alone,  of  two  partners  living  together  at  their  place  of  business, 
of  three  or  more  boarders  living  with  a  housekeeper,  or  of  hundreds 
of  guests,  nuns,  or  prisoners  living  together  in  a  hotel,  convent,  or 
prison.  On  the  baais  of  number  of  members  alone  no  sharp  lines  can 
be  drawn  between  natui-al  families  and  economic  families.  StUl, 
the  only  classification  of  census  families  presented  in  the  tables  of  this 
volume  is  that  by  size,  and  on  this  basis,  therefore,  an  attempt  may 
perhaps  be  ventured  to  divide  census  families  into  two  classes,  one  of 
which  should  consist  mainly  of  natural  families  and  the  other  mainly 
of  economic  families. 

As  a  natural  family  can  not  be  composed  of  a  single  member,  the 
lower  limit  of  size  for  a  natural  family  may  be  drawn  with  confidence 
between  two  members  and  one.  The  higher  limit  is  more  vague  and 
uncertain.  Yet  it  seems  that  if  all  families  of  more  than  ten  persons 
are  grouped  as  economic  families,  a  large  proportion,  if  not  a  niajority, 
of  the  persons  in  them  might  bo  a^umed  to  be  living  apart  from  their 
kindred— that  is,  as  farm  laborers  in  their  employer's  family,  or  as 
boarders,  lodgers,  or  residents  of  hotels,  schools,  prisons,  or  other 
institutions  treated  by  the  census  as  a  family,  but  not  so  regarded  in 
ordinary  speech.  On  this  basis,  therefore,  the  families  in  Cuba  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  three  groups: 

1.  Families  of  one  member. 

2.  Families  of  two  to  ten  members. 

3.  Families  of  more  than  ten  members. 

Of  these  groups  the  second  consists  mainly  of  natum!  families,  the 
first  entirely  and  the  third  largely,  if  not  mainly,  of  economic  families. 

Fainilies  of  one  memher.— I:\na  class  in  Cuba  numbered  80,614,  or 
1.95  per  cent  of  the  population,  while  in  the  United  States  and  Porto 
Rico  the  corresponding  per  cents  were  only  0.74  and  0.82  respectively. 
The  first  hypothesis  that  arises  to  explain  the  relatively  large  number 
of  Cubans  liviog  alone  is  that  many  families  may  have  broken  apart 
by  the  events  of  the  last  few  years.  But  when  the  provinces  and 
Habana  City  are  examined  separately,  Pinar  del  Rio  is  found  to  have 
had  much  the  smallest  ratio  of  persons  living  out  of  families  and 
Habana  City  the  largest.  While  this  result  disproves  the  hypothesis 
]ust  mentioned,  it  suggests  another,  viz,  that  the  proportion  living 
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out  of  families  may  be  connected  with  the  proportioil  of  urban  popu- 
lation.    The  following  table  tests  the  second  theory: 


'■"—'»>■■ 
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This  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  persons  in  Cuba  living 
alone  varies  directly  with  the  proportion  of  iii'ban  population,  or,  in 
paradoxical  form,  as  people  crowd  together  into  cities  living  alone 
becomes  more  common.  To  test  this  inference  still  further,  the  fol- 
lowing tabic  has  been  prepared: 
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In  less  than  half  a  million  urban  residents  there  were  more  persons 
living  alone  than  in  the  million  of  rural  population,  and  in  the  cities 
the  per  cent  of  persons  living  alone  was  more  than  double  what  it  was 
in  the  country.  In  each  of  the  fourteen  cities  separately  reported  the 
per  cent  of  such  persons  is  higher  than  the  rural  average.  The  range 
of  per  cents  for  these  cities  is  from  Puerto  Principe  (4.1)  and  Habana 
(4)  to  Pinar  del  Rio  (1.8)  and  Trinidad  (1.8). 

FamiUes  of  11  cf  more  menders. — Such  families  in  Cuba  included 
202,175  persons,  or  12.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  population — that  is, 
between  6  and  1  times  as  many  persons  were  living  in  these  big  families 
as  were  living  alone.  In  this  respect  Cuba  differs  widely  from  the 
United  States,  where  only  6.7  per  cent  of  the  population  lived  in  such 
families,  and  from  the  South  Central  States  of  this  country,  where 
race  conditions  and  agi'iculture  are  somewhat  like  those  of  Cuba,  but 
where  the  proportion  of  population  in  families  of  more  than  10  mem- 
bers was  the  same  as  the  average  for  the  entire  United  States, 

As  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  institutions  are  more  common  in 
cities  than  in  the  country,  the  hypothesis  suggests  itseli  that  these 
large  census  families,  like  the  very  small  ones,  are  most  common  in 
the  cities. 
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The  following  table  tests  the  conjecture. 
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These  very  large  families  therefore  were  more  common,  or  at  least 
embraced  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population,  not  in  cities,  but  in 
the  rural  districts.  Still  the  difference  is  but  slight.  The  per  cent 
of  population  in  the  rural  districts  living  in  these  very  large  families 
was  least  in  Santiago  (11  per  cent)  and  greatest  in  Finar  del  Rio  {17  ^r 
cent).  In  Matanzas  and  Habana  it  was  13  per  cent,  in  Puerto  Principe 
and  Santa  Clara  14  per  cent.  Among  the  14  cities  the  proportion  of 
population  living  in  very  large  families  was  perceptibly  less  in  those 
lying  in  the  eastern  half  of  Cuba. 

Families  of  from  2  to  10  mmbers.- — As  Cuba  had  a  much  lai^er  pro- 
portion of  its  population  in  economic  families  than  had  the  United 
States,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the  proportion  of  the  population  liv- 
ing in  natural  families  or  families  within  the  ordinary  range  of  sizes  was 
less.  While  in  the  United  States  nearly  93  per  cent  (92.6)  of  the  pop- 
ulation were,Iiving  in  families  of  2  to  10  members,  in  Cuba  only  85  per 
cent  (85.2)  were  so  living.  The  proportion  of  population  living  in  fam- 
ilies of  this  size  varied  in  different  provinces  as  follows: 


Percent 

Per  cent 

novlnees. 

si 

Provide,. 

of  popii- 
la^Ucs 

bers. 

bcrs. 

1? 

Matanzas 

Bod 

Puerto  Ftmoipe 

The  small  proportion  of  persons  in  such  families  in  Habana  was  con- 
nected with  the  large  representation  of  very  small  and  very  large  fam- 
ilies, while  in  Pinar  del  Rio  it  was  connected  with  the  proportion  of 
large  families,  so  great  as  to  more  than  offset  the  very  small  number 
of  persons  living  alone. 

These  families  having  from  2  to  10  members  may  conveniently  be 
subdivided  into  three  classes:  Small  families — that  is,  those  having  2, 
3,  or  4  members;  families  of  medium  size — that  is,  those  having  5,  6, 
or  7  members,  and  lai-ge  families — that  is,  those  having  8,  9,  or  10 
members.     The  members   of    natural   families,   or   families   having 
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between  %  and  10  members,  in  ea«h  province  iiave  been  thus  h 
vided,  with  results  shown  in  the  following  table: 


A»™ 

number  o[  persons  In  Iaro[- 

TmSiS^oll  tETo"  mem- 

ITovinw. 

.ISi 

l^nL' 

uiD  size. 

2ai' 

Small 
f  ami  lies. 

umaiae. 

,i^^ 

Hii,bana.exeludin)teity 

173,897 

'as 

£6,011 
80;912 

70,488 
62,757 
122;H7 

81,360 

1 

la!  9 

i 

1,340,008 

44S,S2S 

568,093 

833,587 

Si.1 

,i.D 

. 

Apparently  tlie  size  of  families  among  white  and  colored  in  Cuba 
was  about  the  same.  For  in  the  preceding  table  the  percentages  for 
Santiago,  where  thei'e  were  most  colored,  diflfered  little  from  those  for 
Puerto  Principe,  where  there  were  most  whites. 

Families  of  3  to  4  members  included  about  one-third  of  all  the  per- 
sons living  in  families  of  2  to  10  persons — that  is,  the  great  number  of 
such  families  just  compensated  for  their  small  size.  Large  families  on 
the  contrary,  i.  e.,  those  with  8  to  10  members,  were  so  few  relatively 
that  the  number  of  persons  living  in  them  was  only  one-fourth  of  the 
total.  The  deficiency  in  this  group  must  be  made  up,  as  it  is,  in  the 
group  of  medium-sized  families,  5  to  7  members,  in  which  over  two- 
fifths  of  the  population  in  the  entire  group  lived. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  of 
Cuba  living  in  families  of  specified  size,  and  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son columns  have  been  added  giving  the  same  ratios  for  the  United 
States  and  Porto  Rico: 


Number  of  locmlKrM  in  fomily. 

Per  mille  o£  total  population 
llvliia   In   famfliea    with 
specified  number  ot  mem- 

Cuba. 
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United 
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In  comparing  Cuba  with  the  United  States,  as  one  may  from  the 
figures  ot  the  preceding  table,  it  appears  that  the  average  size  of  the 
family  in  Cuba  was  somewhat  less  than  in  America.  Small  families 
of  1  or  2  members  and  also  vei'y  large  families  of  11  members  or 
above  were  more  common  in  Cuba,  while  families  of  medium  range, 
from  3  to  10  (with  a  slight  exception  at  !)),  were  more  common  in 
the  United  States.  The  smaller  average  size  of  the  family  in  Cuba 
was  apparently  due  to  the  great  numbei'  of  families  of  one  or  two 
members. 

The  differences  which  appear  from  a  comparison  of  Cuba  with  Porto 
Rico  are  similar  but  somewhat  more  sharp.  Small  families^that  is, 
those  of  from  1  to  4  members— and  also  large  families  of  over  11 
members,  were  relatively  more  numerous  in  Cuba  than  in  Porto  Rico, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  families  of  from  5  to  10  members  were  more 
prevalent  in  Porto  Rico.  In  both  these  islands  the  proportion  of 
persons  living  in  very  large  families  was  about  double  what  it  was  in 
the  United  States. 

MARITAL  CONDITION. 

(See  Tables  XV  to  XVIII.) 

A  natural  family,  in  distinction  from  groups  of  persons  called  fam- 
ilies only  by  the  census,  usually  originates  when  a  man  and  a  woman 
begin  to  live  with  each  other  and  apart  fi-om  their  kindred.  If  the 
man  or  the  woman  goes  to  live  with  the  kindred  of  the  other  party, 
the  census  does  not  regard  this  as  a  new  family.  Under  American 
law  such  a  commencement  of  cohabitation  is  usually  preceded  by  an 
expression  of  social  approval  on  the  union  in  the  form  of  a  marri^e 
ceremony,  eivU  or  religious.  American  legislation  tends  to  encourage 
such  public  announcement  of  the  intent  of  the  parties  by  making  the 
ceremony  easy  and  inexpensive.  American  courts  also  incline  to 
hold  parties  married,  if  they  were  legally  able  to  marry  and  intended 
to  do  so,  even  though  they  did  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  For  example,  emancipated  slaves  in  the  United  States  have 
usually  been  held  to  be  married  to  the  persons  with  whom  they  were 
cohabiting  and  the  court  has  not  insisted  that  a  ceremony  should  be 
proved.  The  Spanish  law,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  law  of  most  Catholic 
countries,  holds  that  a  ceremony  of  marriage  is  necessary  to  institute 
a  lawful  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  under  its  pi-ovisionsthe 
intent  of  the  parties  is  by  no  means  so  decisive  a  factor  as  it  is  under 
American  decisions. 

As  a  result  of  the  transitional  condition  of  affairs  in  Cuba  when  the 
present  census  was  taken,  a  class  of  persons  has  been  recx>gnized  who 
would  not  be  legal  husband  and  wife,  or  legal  parent  and  child,  under 
Spanish  law,  but  in  most  cases  would  be  under  American  law.  These 
are  persons  who  were  living  together  as  husband  and  wife  without 
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legal  sanction  of  their  union  and  also  the  children  of  such  ] 
While  this  census  thus  recognizes  a  marital  class  in  addition  to  such 
as  ordinarily  appears  in  statistical  returns,  it  omits  one  class  commonly 
reported— that  of  divorced  persons.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  divorce 
is  not  allowed  by  Spanish  or  Cuban  law.  The  classes  which  do  appear 
are  (1)  the  single,  within  which  is  included  everyone  who  has  never  been 
lawfully  married  and  who  on  the  census  day  was  not  living  without 
legal  sanction  as  the  husband  or  wife  of  another;  (2)  those  living 
together  by  mutual  consent  but  without  sanction  of  law  as  husband 
and  wife;  (3)  those  living  together  in  lawful  wedlock,  and  (4)  those 
who  have  been  lawfully  married,  but  whose  marriage  before  the  census 
day  had  been  ended  by  the  death  of  the  other  party.  These  may  be 
roughly  classed  as  the  never  married,  the  partly  married,  the  fully  mar- 
ried, and  the  widowed. 

The  ■ma/rried. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  family,  perhaps  the  primary  group 
among  these  four  is  the  lawfully  married.  The  number  of  such  persons 
reported  by  the  present  census  is  246,351,  or  between  one-sixth  and  one- 
seventh  (15.7  per  cent)  of  the  total  population.  The  only  two  preceding 
censuses,  we  believe,  in  which  the  same  information  was  reported 
are  those  of  1841  and  1801.  In  18il  8  per  cent  and  in  1861  16.5  per 
cent  of  the  population  were  married.  The  proportion  of  married 
has  thus  decreased  slightly  in  the  last  thirty-eight  yeai-s — a  decrease 
the  more  surprising  when  one  considers  that  during  the  same  period, 
as  shown  in  the  discussion  of  sex  (p.  81),  the  relative  number 
of  females  has  rapidly  increased,  and  the  sexes  become  much  more 
nearly  equal  in  numbers.  As  the  present  proportion  of  children  in 
Cuba  is  below  that  in  1861,  the  proportion  of  married  to  the  adult 
population  has  decreased  faster  than  these  figures  would  indicate. 
The  present  proportion  is  somewhat  less  than  that  in  Porto  Rico  (16.6 
per  cent)  and  less  than  half  that  in  the  United  States  in  1890  (35.7  per 
cent).  As  the  attitude  of  American  law  toward  marriage  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  Spanish  law,  it  may  be  fairer  to  compare  Cuban 
conditions  in  this  regard  with  those  of  Catholic  Europe.  In  every 
one  of  the  great  countries  in  Europe  except  Ireland  and  Scotland  the 
proportion  of  married  persons  in  the  total  population  is  at  least  twice 
what  it  is  in  Cuba.  The  same  is  true  of  Mexico,  where,  by  the  census 
of  1835, 31  per  cent  were  reported  as  married.  Among  the  other  West 
Indian  islands  too,  for  which  information  is  obtainable,  notwithstanding 
the  great  proportion  of  negroes  in  many  of  them,  and  the  readiness  of 
members  of  that  recently  emancipated  race  to  establish  a  family  with- 
out an  initial  ceremony  of  marriage,  the  proportion  of  married  is  some- 
what higher  than  in  Cuba — Martinique  (10.8  per  cent  married)  and 
Trinidad  {14.4  pei-  cent  married)  being  the  only  exceptions.     If,  as  is 
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commonly  asserted,  a  low  proportion  of  married  usually  witnesses  to 
poverty  and  distress,  the  proportion  in  Cuba,  lower  than  almost  any- 
where else  and  lower  than  in  1861,  may  be  partly  due  to  her  recent 
economic  disasters. 

The  proportion  of  married  to  population  varied  in  the  provinces  of 
Cuba  as  appears  from  the  following  table: 


Foerto  Principe 
Habana  <exolading  city) 
Habaoa  city 


The  two  adjoining  eastern  provinces  had  respectively  the  lowest 
and  highest  pioportions  of  married  Some  reasons  foi  this  difference 
will  appear  later. 

Whether  the  married  persons  in  Cuba  were  found  more  in  cities  or  in 
the  country  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


»„„, 

'■"•B"" 

Numbw. 

Per 

Fourteen  oltlts 

>,aig 

82,226 

■ 

This  seems  to  show  that  marriage  waa  more  common  in  the  urban 
districts  of  Cuba.  But  such  a  difference  might  arise  from  a  grouping 
of  the  cities  mainly  in  provinces  where  marriage  was  most  common. 
Hence  in  the  following  table  the  analysis  is  pushed  one  step  farther: 


Per  cent  married  in- 

Provmee, 

Urban  dia- 

^\^^i^' 

Habana. 

SimUago 
Cuba 

16!  1 
14.0 

Vi'.0 

IS.  5 

15.0 

This  table  brings  to  light  differences  between  the  provinces  which 
were  hidden  in  the  summary.  In  two  provinces,  Habana  and  Santa 
Clara,  marrit^e  was  more  prevalent  in  the  rural  districts;  in  the  other 
four  the  reverse  was  true.  Puerto  Principe  and  Habana  led  in  propor- 
tioH  of  married,  both  in  the  urban  and  in  the  rural  districts,  and  in 
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both  classes  Santiago  was  the  last.  But  in  the  other  three  provinces  the 
position  of  the  urban  groups  did  not  agree  with  that  of  Jhe  rural 
population. 

In  the  proportion  of  married  to  the  total  population,  the  cities  stood 
as  follows: 


cy-           ■   1  ^^1 

City. 

£1^K 

K^la                                                                    21.0 
PuertoPnnri]                                                        9.7 
Habana                                                      _    7.B 

ck?dlna3    '                                                    &.S 
CicQfuegoa                                                              6.0 

Sanoti  Spinlus 

Trinidad 

Quanabaooa 

Santa  Clara 

9M:ua  la  Grande 

Santiago 

Manzanlllo 

54 

4  2 
13B 

The  relatively  high  proportion  of  maiiied  in  the  capital  and  itb 
suburb,  Eegia,  and  the  low  position  of  the  two  cities  iii  Santiago 
province  are  noteworthy.  But  why  Guanabacoa  should  rank  so  much 
below  the  other  two  cities  of  Habana  province  oi  the  citiei  of  Matan 
zas  and  Santa  Clara  provinces  should  come  next  to  those  of  Santiago 
does  not  appear. 

Thd  inarried  dasdjied  l>y  sex. — Among  the  mai-ried  125,067  were 
males  and  131,284  were  females.  The  proportion  of  each  sex  who 
were  married  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


„. 

,„., 

MarriPd, 

Kun,l.. 

dm. 

K16,a)5 

126. oa7 

i2i;2M 

fd 

The  proportion  of  married  women  to  the  total  of  that  sex  was  above 
the  proportion  of  married  men,  and,  if  one  assumes  that  the  number 
of  men  having  lawful  wives  on  the  Lsland  was  no  greater  than  the 
reported  number  of  married  women,  the  ratio  of  such  men  to  all 
males  (14.9  per  cent)  was  over  1  per  cent  below  that  of  the  married 
women  to  all  females.  The  excess  in  the  number  of  married  male.s 
was  found  mainly  in  Habana  province,  about  seven-tenths  of  it  being 
concentrated  there.  This  fact  suggests  that  the  excess  of  husbands 
was  probably  due  to  the  immigration  of  married  men  without  theij' 
wives.  The  only  previous  census  giving  comparable  facts  is  that  of 
1861,  At  that  time  14.8  per  cent  of  the  males  and  18.7  per  cent  of  the 
females  were  married,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  sexes  was 
over  five  times  what  it  now  is.  The  change  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  growing  numerical  equality  between  the  sexes. 

The  mamed  classified  hy  a^e. — Marriage  never  extends  through  the 
entire  life.  All  persons  are  born  single  and  probably  only  a  minority 
attain  adult  vears  and  marry.     The  age  at  which  marriage  occurs 
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variea  with  sex,  class,  and  social  customs.  Of  the  minority  who 
marry  half  become  widows  or  widowers  before  theii-  own  death.  The 
likelihood  of  this  separation  increases  with  age.  Hence,  it  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  study  the  age  composition  of  the  married. 
It  is  usual  to  assume  that  marriage  does  not  begin  with  either  sex 
until  the  age  of  15.  In  fact  the  present  census  showed  67  persons  under 
15  to  be  married,  but  probably  some  of  these  are  enumerators'  errors. 
When  the  children  under  15  are  excluded,  the  proportion  between 
those  of  marriageable  age  and  those  actually  married  becomes  more 
significant.     It  is  as  follows: 


Population 

JIumod. 

Ommtrj'. 

T,.,. 

.Per 

995,761 

fiS4,fl« 

10,380,060 

24S,351 

158,570 

22,329,990 

m 

In  a  former  paragraph  (p.  118)  it  was  shown  that  the  proportion  of 
married  in  Cuba  was  slightly  below  that  in  Porto  Eico  and  lower  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  "West  Indies  except  Trinidad  and  Martinique. 
From  this  table  it  appears  tbat  when  adults  alone  are  considered  the 
differcDce  between  Porto  Eico  and  Cuba  is  increased,  since  Cuba  had 
few  and  Porto  Rico  very  many  young  children.  In  Trinidad,  if  the 
East  Indians  be  excluded,  the  proportion  of  married  in  the  adult 
population  (29  per  cent)  was  decidedly  greater  than  in  Cuba,  so  that 
among  adulte  marriage  is  appai-ently  less  common  in  Cuba  than  else- 
where in  the  West  Indies  except  Martinique. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  living  in  eacsh  age 
group  and  the  number  and  per  cent  reported  as  married: 


-~ 

'peraoDS. 

Married. 

SiSS 

,„^,. 

Per 

states 
(mi. 

15-lB 

iislm 

li 

85 

II 
11 

1 

5.0 

i 

M 

995.701 

!«,2» 

»■> 

S5.I 

Fi-om  this  table  it  appears  that  the  relative  number  of  married  among ' 
Cubans  between  15  and  20  was  rather  more  than  half  what  it  was  in 
the  United  States;  that  from  20  to  46  the  number  was  very  dose  to 
half,  but  at  later  periods  it  diminished  until  it  was  between  one-third 
and  one-fourth  the  American  proportion. 
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Early  marriage  was  apparently  somewhat  more  common  in  Cuba 
relative  to  the  total  number  of  marriages  than  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  total  number  married  2.4  per  cent  were  below  20  years  of  age 
while  in  the  United  States  the  corresponding  per  cent  was  only  1.5. 
The  maximum  proportion  of  married  was  in  the  age  period  35-44, 
at  which  about  two  persons  out  of  every  five  were  married.  The  low 
proportion  of  married  in  the  later  age  periods  may  be  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  when  such  persons  were  young  the  obstacles  to  marriage 
were  greater  owing  to  the  high  ratio  of  males,  since  forty  years  ago 
nearly  three-fifths  of  all  whites  on  the  island  were  male. 

Am  the  number  of  married  at  each  age  period  varies  widely  accord- 
ing to  sex,  the  analysis  of  provinces  will  be  given  in  detail  under  the 
topic  of  age  and  sex.  In  the  following  table  the  per  cent  of  all  adults 
(15-|-)  who  were  married  is  given  by  provinces.  As  it  has  previously 
been  shown  that  the  maiTied  were  most  numei-ous  in  Puerto  Principe 
and  least  numerous  in  Santiago,  similar  relations  may  be  expected  to 
appear  in  the  present  table. 


„....., 

Percent 

(15+)  who 
we«™«r- 

Percent ol 

Habaiiii(e\cMingPlt\l 

is"'" 

ll 

1! 

247 

11.7 

One-fourth  of  aU  peraons  over  15  were  married  and  the  fraction  varies 
'from  one-fifth  in  Matanzas  to  one-third  in  Puerto  Principe.  In  the 
United  States  one-half  the  adults  {65.3  per  cent)  were  married.  The 
large  proportion  of  maiTied  in  Puerto  Principe  is  obscured  in  the  last 
column  above  by  the  very  large  proportion  of  persons  under  15  in 
that  province.  Among  its  adults  Matanzas  had  fewer  married  than 
Santiago.  Habana  city,  having  relatively  very  few  children,  makes  a 
better  showing,  therefore,  in  the  last  column  above  than  the  facts 
warrant  when  analyzed  by  age.  The  first  column  above  shows  the 
proportion  of  adults  in  Habana  city  to  be  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
the  average  for  the  whole  island. 

The  Tnarried  classified  hy  sex  cmd  age. — It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  men 
.  usually  marry  several  years  later  in  life  than  women.  Hence  it  is 
important  to  supplement  the  foregoing  analysis  by  one  which  exam- 
ines the  marital  condition  of  the  two  sexes  separately  by  age  periods, 
as  is  done  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  for  the  United  States 
are  introduced  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
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Age  ptriod 

Cuba  among   toua 
of  age  and  seispeei- 

Per  cent   married   in 
Uniled  StaMs  (1«90) 

andsexspecifled. 

Males. 

Females. 

Moles. 

Fennales. 

15-19 

+«.l 

i 

li 

.6 

B5^ 

71 

+80:fi 

60.4 

15,3 

ifl.i) 

34.9 

The  highest  ratio  of  married  men  was  found  between  35  and  45,  while 
the  highest  ratio  of  married  women  was  found  between  30  and  35.  In 
the  United  States  the  highest  ratio  for  men  was  ten  years  and  for  women 
five  years  later.  The  ratio  of  married  men  20-24;  years  old  was  less 
than  one-third  what  it  was  in  the  United  States,  while  the  ratio  of  mar- 
ried women  15-24  yeara  old  was  more  than  one-half  what  it  was  in  the 
United  States.  This  suggests  that  the  early  marriages  just  shown  to 
be  somewhat  more  commonin  Cuba  than  in  the  United  States  may  be 
marriages  in  which  only  the  bride  is  especially  youthful  and  that  early 
marriages  of  men  may  be  no  more  common  than  in  the  United  States. 
To  test  this  the  per  cent  that  the  married  men  under  35  years  of  age 
made  of  all  married  men  and  the  married  women  under  20  made  of  all 
married  women  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Per  cent  iJiai  inarrud  persons  of  mx  aiid  age  sp&Afied  made  of  'married  persons  of  sex 
stpeoified  livt  all  ages. 


Conntry. 

Males 

Fionales 

Coba 

n 

n 

The  marriage  of  women  under  20  in  Cuba  was  more  common,  rela- 
tive to  the  married  of  all  ages,  than  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
marriage  of  men  under  25  was  decidedly  less  common.  This  difference 
is  doubtless  a  result  of  the  recent  economic  disasters  in  Cuba,  which 
have  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  wife  and  family. 
These  disasters  have  apparently  delayed  the  marriage  of  men,  but 
perhaps  not  of  women.  The  early  marriag'es  of  women  may  no  donbt 
be  connected  with  a  fact  to  appear  from  analysis  of  the  occupation- 
tables  (p.  157),  that  the  proportion  of  women  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations was  smaller  in  Cuba  than  in  Porto  Rico  or  the  United  States. 

The  martied,  dassijied  hy  sex  and  a^e,  h/prmjinees.  — In  the  following 
two  tables  the  analysis  of  marriage  by  sex  and  age  is  extended  to  the 
several  pi-ovinces. 
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Per  rjmt  marrie.d,  !»/  prcnnnces  and  age  jieriods. 


Age  poricxi. 

city. 

excluding 
city. 

sis 

so!  8 

Prlnoipc. 

ClBTa. 

Santiago. 

1? 

ss'.s 

5.9 

1 

112.1 

34'. 

si 

15+ 

24.! 

fO.B  1            20.0  1            ...8 

33.5 

■J3.2 

22.  S 

ii 

19:0 

1 

isU 

i 

25:3 

g 

^ 

i 

15+ 

25.4- 

29.6 

21.1 

27.7 

34.7 

^.1 

.1.2 

The  highest  proportion  of  married  in  each  sex  and  at  each  age 
was  in  Puerto  Principe,  the  single  exception  being  among  the  males, 
25-29.  At  that  period  a  few  more  males  were  married  in  Habana 
province  outside  the  capital  than  in  Puerto  Principe.  The  smallest 
proportion  of  married  at  the  extremes  of  life,  15-29  and  55-f  (or  46+ 
for  males),  was  found  for  both  sexes  in  Matanzas.  For  the  intervening 
^e  periods  the  smallest  proportion  was  found,  with  one  slight  excep- 
tion, in  Santiago.  The  women  30-54  years  old  in  1899  were  all  under 
36  when  the  ten-years'  war,  which  was  fought  mainly  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  ended  by  the  capitulation  of  EI  Zanjon.  Hence 
they  lived  through  the  years  in  which  marriage  usually  occura  amidst 
confusion  and  struggle  that  doubtless  postponed  or  prevented  many 
marriages.  This  may  explain  in  part  the  low  proportion  of  married 
women  30-54  years  of  age  in  Santiago. 

Among  men  the  highest  proportion  of  married  was  usually  in  the 
period  35Ht4,  but  in  the  city  of  Habana  and  in  Santiago  it  was  in  the 
later  period,  45-54,  Among  women  the  highest  proportion  was  in  the 
group  30-34,  but  in  Santiago  it  fell  five  years  earlier.  This  suggests 
that  there  was  probably  a  wider  average  difference  in  Santiago  than 
elsewhere  between  the  ages  of  husband  and  wife. 

The  inarriedclassifiedbyrace,. — In  a  previous  table  (p.  119)  it  appeared 
that  the  ratio  of  married  to  population  was  higher  in  Puerto  Principe 
and  lower  in  Santiago  than  in  any  other  province.  It  had  already 
appeared  (p.  96)  that  the  proportion  of  whites  was  higher  in  Puerto 
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Principe  and  lower  in  Santiago  than  in  any  other  pi-ovincc.  Thi!^  aag~ 
j^ests  that  white  blood  and  lawful  niai-riage  may  be  related  phenomena. 
Thefoilowing  table  showa  that  they  vary  together  through  the  proviiiocH: 


Per  cent  or  tola! 

population. 

Marrtod. 

White. 

P     rtoPrineipo 

16: 0 

72.  e 

H«banalC!H;ludii.gcUy) 

Hence  it  seems  probable  that  legal  marriage  in  Cuba  was  more  n'oin- 
mon  among  the  whites  than  among  the  colored.  The  following  table 
raises  the  probability  to  a  certainty: 


».,.. 

Lawfully  m.Lftita. 

Utl™" 

NQDibcr. 

Per 

White   

Oolortd 

'kmUoo 

214,  &13 

Tl 

Legal  marriage  was  more  than  thrice  as  general  among  the  whites  aa 
among  the  colored.  But  even  among  the  whites  it  was  not  much  more 
than  half  as  general  as  it  was  in  the  United  States.  In  two  fonner  cen- 
suses, those  of  1841  and  1861,  comparable  returns  have  been  made. 
From  them  the  following  table  has  been  compiled: 


Per  a 


I  married  aiming  total  pijpulaiion. 


In  both  races  marriage  is  less  frequent  than  forty  years  ago. 
In  the  following  table  the  analysis  of  the  subject  by  i-aco  is  extended 
to  the  provinces: 


,„„„„. 

Per  rent 

marricfl. 

Whites. 

CoIori>ii. 
6.6 

i 

20.4 

6.1 
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When  the  proportion  of  raanied  in  each  province  Ek  ubteincd  for  the 
two  races  separately,  it  appears  that  white  and  black  were  affected  by 
different  influences.  The  highest  proportion  of  married  for  the  whites 
was  not  in  Puerto  Principe,  but  in  and  around  the  capital,  and  the  pro- 
portion in  the  other  provinces,  except  Santiago,  was  not  much  below 
that  in  Puerto  Principe.  In  this  last  province  the  high  relative  num- 
ber of  married  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  married 
among  the  colored  are  almost  twice  aa  many  as  in  any  other  province. 
Matanzan  and  Puerto  Principe  furnish  a  striking  contrast.  In  each  the 
married  whites  were  about  one-fifth  the  total  whites,  but  among  the 
Puerto  Principe  colored  one  in  eight  were  married,  and  in  Matauzas 
only  one  in  thirty-eight. 

In  the  following  table  the  analysis  of  the  prevalence  of  lawful 
marriage  by  race  has  been  extended  to  the  fourteen  cities  separately 
reported: 


r 


RistotOulja.. 


Initios  Btipamtelyrenorted... 


Per  cent  o[  married 
WiuluK.     Colotod. 


With  both  races  marriage  is  sHghtiy  more  common  in  cities  than  in 
the  rural  districts,  but  the  difference  for  the  whites  is  greater  than 
for  the  colored. 

Tlis  Tfiarried  dassified  Jty  race  amd  sex, — The  following  tabic  shows 
the  number  of  married  by  race  and  sex: 


>^  ....... 

™.L 

Miirried.            i 

Numlicr, 

I-ercent. 

Coloradfomalia 

26«308 

109  760 
104  IBS 

!i 

This  shows  that  the  laigi.i  piopoition  of  mai  iied  ^mong  the  females 
already  noted  (p.  J  20)  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  whites,  and 
supports  the  explanation  offered  that  the  excess  was  due  mainly  to  the 
immigration  of  husbands  without  their  wives. 

TJie  ma/rried  classified  l>yrac6  wndage. — It  has  already  appeared  that 
marriage  was  more  than  three  times  as  common  among  whites  as 
among  colored.  The  same  was  true  of  the  people  over  15  a 
from  the  following: 
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Per  cent  viarrwd,  in  total  adult  populaSion  ( lS-\- ) . 


Bace. 

mairied.   I 

i 

..e  1 

In  the  following  table  the  per  (lents  are  given  by  provinces  for  each 
race: 

Per  cent  marriedin  toUil  adult populoMon  (15+}. 


rrovlnce. 

Whites. 

ColoceiJ. 

Hobana  (eltyl 

Habana  ( excluding  clt;) 

Puerto  Pnntlpe 
'ittnta  Ciara 

1 

5 
S 

li 

i 

1    j 

S2.4 

9.6    1 

Among  both  races  marriage  was  miich  more  common  in  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe than  in  any  other  province.  But  the  difference  way  more  marked 
among  the  colored  than  among  the  whites.  The  proportion  of  married 
among  the  colored  adults  of  Puerto  Principe  was  one-half  greater 
than  in  any  other  province.  But  among  the  white  adults  of  that  prov- 
ince the  married,  while  twice  as  numerous  as  among  the  colored,  were 
only  about  one-seventh  more  numerous  than  among  the  whites  in 
Habana  city.  Marriage  was  far  more  evenly  distributed  among  whites 
than  among  colored.  In  the  province  where  it  was  most  general  (Puerto 
Principe)  it  was  less  than  one-third  more  common  than  among  the 
whites  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Santiago,  where  the  proportion  of 
married  whites  was  lowest.  But  among  the  colored  adults  of  Puerto 
Principe  marriage  was  almost  five  times  as  common  as  among  the  col- 
ored adults  of  Matanzas.  The  table  shows  that  the  local  influences 
favorable  to  marriage  differed  widely  for  the  two  races.  To  show  this 
more  clearly  the  provinces  may  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  preva- 
lence of  mari'iage  among  white  and  among  colored  adults  as  follows: 

Promntxs  arrimged  in  the  order  of  iruyreadng  prevalence  of  marriage  among — 

White  adulte: 
Santiago. 

Habana  (excludinj^dty). 
Pinar  del  Eio. 
Santa  Clara. 
MatanzBS. 
Habana  (city). 
Puerto  Principe. 


Colored  adulte: 
Matanzaa. 
Habana  (city). 
Santa  Clara. 
Habana  (escluding  d 
Pinar  del  Eio. 
Santiago, 
Puerto  Principe. 


No  relation  whatever  can  be  discerned  between  these  two  series. 
Why  should  Santiago  have  few  marriages  among  whites  and  many 
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amoQg  colortid,   or  Matiinzaw   few  lunodjr  colored  and    iiiiuiy  among 
whites  ? 

The  inarried  clasmfieti  hy  race  aiid  isex  and  age.  — in  the  following 
tabic  the  proportion  of  married  in  the  adult  population  of  each  sex  and 

i-aee  is  stated. 


population 

-  >s™.-n 

»„«,. 

Per 

11 

104,783 
16,501 

P 

In  preceding  jmragraphs  it  has  appeared  that  the  proi>ortion  of 
married  women  in  Cuba  was  slightly  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
married  men  (p.  120),  and  that  this  difference  was  confined  to  the  whites 
(p.  136);  that  the  difference  between  the  sexes  for  the  total  population 
was  less  than  1  per  cent,  but  for  the  whites  alone  was  nearly  3  per  cent. 
The  last  table  shows  that  for  white  adults  the  difference  between  the 
two  sexes  was  nearly  5  per  cent. 

In  the  following  table  the  fact«  are  given  in  the  same  way,  by  sex 
and  i-ace  for  the  sevei-al  provinces. 

Per  cant  of  aduH  populiition  (15+)  ii/wj:  mid  t'w«  iqu'cifii-d  who  wtre  married. 


,„.,„„. 

Maloa, 

.>„.]„, 

White. 

(Jalored. 

While. 

Colorua. 

!8.1 

Ills 
!9.4 

1 

|:i 

fl 

From  the  preceding  table  it  appears  tliat  among  white  adults  the  pro- 
portion of  married  females  was  greater  in  each  province  than  the  pro- 
portion of  married  males.  Among  colored  adults  in  live  of  the  seven 
provinces  the  revei'se  was  ti'ue.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  excess  of 
males  among  white  adults  and  of  females  among  colored  adults.  In  all 
monogamous  countries,  if  either  sex  is  decidedly  in  the  minority,  it  is 
almost  sure  to  have  a  larger  proportion  of  married  than  the  sex  which 
outnumbers  it.  Among  the  white  adults  of  Cuba  54.9  per  cent  were 
male,  but  among  the  colored  adults  only  47.5  per 'cent  were  male. 
Hence  the  chance  of  mamage  in  the  one  race  is.greater  among  females, 
and  in  the  other  greater  among  males.  This  excess  of  males  among 
white  adults  appeared  in  every  province  of  Cuba,  and  accordingly  the 
higher  proportion  of  married  among  females  was  equally  general.  The 
excess  of  females  among  colored  adults  appeared  in  five  of  the  rtoven 
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divisions,  and  in  each  of  these  five  the  proportion  of  married  was  higher 
among  colored  males.  Santa  Clara  had  more  colored  men  than  women, 
and  accordingly,  in  that  province,  the  proportion  of  married  was  higher 
among  colored  women.  In  Puerto  Principe,  while  the  women  were 
slightly  in  excess  (51.7  per  cent)  among  colored  adults,  the  slight  dif- 
ference was  probably  offset  by  the  earlier  age  at  which  women  marry. 
In  the  following  table  the  facts  for  all  Cuba  are  given  by  sex  and 
race  and  eight  age  periods. 

Per  cent  of  married  in  population  group  of  sex,  race,  and  age  spe(^fied. 


Age  period. 

Mal<*. 

Female.          1 

White. 

Gilored. 

White. 

Colored.  1 

02 

0! 

76 

is:? 

1'l 

6 

5 

! 

I 

6) 

M-^4 --          

46-64 

9.5    1 

MaiTiagc  was  about  3. 1  times  as  general  among  white  men  as  among 
colored  men,  but  3.7  times  as  general  among  white  women  as  among 
colored  women,  the  difference  being  due,  as  just  explained,  to  the  excess 
of  white  men  and  of  colored  women  in  Cuba.  Taking  these  ratios  as 
the  standard,  it  appears  from  the  preceding  table  that  prior  to  the  age 
of  30,  and  for  males  prior  to  the  age  of  45,  the  proportion  of  nmi'ried 
among  colored  was  uniformly  higher  than  when  all  ages  are  included. 
This  suggests  that  relatively  to  the  white  the  generation  of  colored 
which  has  grown  up  since  emancipation  have  entered  upon  legal  mar- 
riage rather  more  commonly  than  their  i)arents  did.  The  difference 
may  also  be  connected  with  the  excess  of  males  among  the  ^;ed  col- 
ored. At  each  of  the  age  periods  above  45  the  colored  males  outnum- 
bered the  females.  There  were  12,897  colored  persons  born  in  Africa 
reported  by  this  census  {Table  XI),  the  great  majority  in  the  higher  age 
groups,  and  nearly  three-fifths  (59  per  cent)  were  males.  Then,  too, 
there  were  14,614  colored  persons  born  in  China,  most  of  whom  also 
belonged  to  the  higher  ages,  and  of  these  pi-acticaUy  all  (99,7  per 
cent)  were  males.  That,  notwithstanding  this  difference,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  colored  men  than  of  colored  women  at  those  ages  were 
married  must  be  due  to  the  mariiage  by  old  men  of  younger  women, 

Tliemxirri^  dasmfied  ip plac^ o/Mrth.—'the  tables  make'it  possible 
to  analyze  the  conjugal  condition  of  tlie  population  of  Cuba  with  refer- 
ence to  one  further  element — nativity.     This  tabulation  is  confined  to 
the  white  i-ace  alone.     The  question  may  be  asked:   Was  marriage 
24662-— 9 
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more  common  among   native  whitea  or  foreign -born  whitew?     The 
following  table  appears  to  give  an  answer: 


Natlvits-. 

,.SS,. 

>!.m.a. 

X-..1,.,. 

Ptr 

Native  (vhitea 

S;S 

169,354 
J5,iSfl 

T. 

These  figures  seem  to  show  that  marri^e  was  far  morn  eommon 
among  the  foreign-born  than  among  the  native.'  But  no  such  infer- 
ence is  warranted,  because  the  immigrant  population  of  Cuba  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  adults  of  marriageable  age.  Of  the  native  white 
population  over  two-fifths  (43.1  per  cent)  were  under  15  yearn  of  age, 
while  of  the  foreign-born  whites  only  one  twenty-fifth  (4  per  cent) 
were  in  those  age  periods.  When  the  children  of  both  classes  are 
excluded  the  figures  teJ!  a  different  story,  as  follows: 


»..». 

HS' 

Marrlud. 

"""»'• 

Per 

m.mi 

";S 

£! 

With  this  correction  introduced  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of 
married  in  the  two  classes  was  almost  the  same,  but  with  the  foreign- 
ers slightly  larger.  As  the  difference  is  so  slight,  it  may  be  affected 
by  the  sex  composition  of  the  two  classes.  Hence  that  further  eiassi- 
Hcation  is  introduced  in  the  table  below: 


NaUvlly, 

years  ana 

Married. 

K„,„ 

c™t. 

NoUre  white  mules 

27^212 
23,810 

75,454 

IE 

30;5 

The  table  seems  to  show  that  foreign-born  white  men  were  married 
in  slightly  greater  proportion  than  native  white  men,  and  foreign-born 
white  women  in  far  greater  proportion  than  native  white  women;  but 
although  all  persons  under  15  have  been  excluded,  yet  the  adult  native 
whites  must  have  had  a  far  larger  proportion  than  the  foreign-born 
have  in  the  ages  15-25,  at  which  marriage  is  comparativelj'  infrequent. 
Hence  the  question  can  not  be  decisively  answered  until  the  proportion 
of  married  for  each  age  period  is  ascertained.     This  is  done  in  the 
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following  table,  and  to  economize  attention  only  the  per  cents  are 
given: 


I'er  ceid  married  o/populaium  in  * 

sx,daai,a 

wd!  ajf  xpw 

ijk.1. 

WWW 

malc3 

Wht(.f 

malci. 

N  ti 

Fu     i. 

ForoiRn. 

/ 

^i 

tfntnown 

ad 

1«7 

With  this  table  a  final  answer  is  reached  to  the  question  under 
examination.  At  every  age  period  the  native  white  men  were  married 
in  greater  proportions  than  the  immigrant  white  men,  but  the  immigmnt 
white  women  were  married  in  greater  proportions  than  the  native  white 
women.  This  doubtless  means  that  a  large  propoi-tion  of  the  women 
who  have  gone  to  Cuba  from  elsewhere  have  gone  with  their  husljands. 


PEK80NS      I.IVIN<; 


CONSENT. 


WiVt:      I!Y      ^lliTUAL 


On  the  schedules  in  the  present  census  tliei'e  are  many  caseb  in 
which  a  man  and  woman  of  about  the  same  age  were  repoi-tcd  as  occu- 
pying the  same  house  but  as  bearing  different  names  and  standing  in 
no  admitted  relations  to  each  other.  In  most  cases  the  census  family 
included  one  or  more  children  beanng  the  woman's  name.  All  such 
census  families  were  tabulated  as  cases  of  persons  cohaT>iting  as 
husband  and  wife  without  formal  legal  sanction  upon  the  union,  and 
the  children  were  tabulated  as  technically  illegitimate.  Any  one 
familiar  with  Cuban  life  knows  tliat  in  certain  classes  and  regions  such 
unions  are  frequent  and  often  as  permanent  and  secure  as  good  atvo 
and  nurture  for  the  children  as  if  the  law  had  sanctioned  the  rela- 
tion. It  was  impossible  to  detect  from  the  schedules  every  such  case, 
and  in  some  few  instances  persons  may  have  been  assigned  to  this 
class  by  an  error,  but  probably  whatever  mistakes  occurred  have 
usually  been  of  omission.  This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  return  has 
ever  been  tabulated,  and  therefore  no  comparisons  can  be  made  with 
past  Cuban  censuses  or  with  censuses  of  other  countries  except  Porto 
Rico,  The  returns  for  these  two  countries  under  this  head  wci-c  as 
follows; 


0„„.„. 

"SS 

Cuba 

1  -72 

mrlulti™ 

9B3, 
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In  each  country  about  1  person  in  12  was  living  in  such  relations,  but 
the  proportion  was  slightly  less  in  Cuba  than  in  Porto  Rico.  A  fairer 
comparison  may  be  made  with  the  married  couples.  For  every  two 
lawful  unions  there  is  one  union  by  mutual  consent. 

The  several  provinces  of  Cuba  have  the  following  proportions  of 
persons  living  together  by  mutual  consent: 


».„.. 

^"itt^Q^' 

Li-vingtogeliiOTby 

St. 

P^^r'del  Elo 

173,  m 

3«,63fi 

3.605 
28,730 

as 

S,9 

mi 

Ri^feieni  p  to  a  preceding  table  --how-  that  the  provinces  arranged 
as  ab<vc  m  the  older  ot  incrfasing  pioportion  of  persons  living 
togcthei  agieo  closely  with  the  provinces  arranged  in  the  order  of 
decreasing  proportion  of  married  (p.  119),  The  two  are  brought 
together  in  the  following  table: 


IinardclRt 
SanmClura 
MstaiLiaa 

ClbB 

Atther  aa 
andwiieby 

Si 

ulasa.^' 

15,1 

25^1 
22.9 
23.  B 

S4 

15.7 

24.0 

In  S  intij,^o  thei  weie  thiCL  time^  At,  man\  of  these  unions  as  in  the 
adjoining  provin<ie  of  Puerto  Principe,  but  as  an  offset  there  were  in 
Santiago  less  than  two-thirds  as  many  married  persons  as  in  the  neigh- 
boring province. 

The  figures  for  the  14  cities  separately  reported  are  as  follows: 


City. 

Si 

city. 

tosether. 

Garden 

; 

1               I'otaleilt 

II 
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In  9  of  the  14  cities  the  relative  number  of  persons  living  together 
.  was  less  than  in  the  entire  province  containing  the  city,  while  in  5 
cities  it  was  greater.  The  difference -between  urban  and  rural  pop- 
ulation in  this  regard  is  summarized  in  the  following  two  tables  for 
the  island  and  its  provinces: 


Ltvingtogetlierby 

»u.„. 

jiS^ 

+91,604 

95[232 

1,572,797 

,.,,,>! 

This  is  not  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  cities  have  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  persons  living  together  tlian  the  surrounding  rural  districts, 
for  the  cities  are  massed  in  the  western  central  part  of  the  island. 
Hence  it  seems  best  to  treat  the  urban  and  rural  districts  of  each  prov- 
ince separately,  as  is  done  in  the  following  table: 


,^,„.. 

Per  Gent  Uvb^  together  i 
by  mntunl  Bonscnt- 

Inuibiin 
districts. 

In  ratal 
dialiiolfi. 

Habana     ""^^ 
PinacdelEm 

Santiago 

7  7 

i 

The  relative  number  of  persons  living  together  without  being  law- 
fully married  was  greater  in  the  four  cities  of  Pinar  del  Rio  and  Habana 
provinces  than  in  the  rural  districts,  but  elsewhere  the  cities  had  a 
smaller  number  than  the  country.  The  rural  districts  of  Matanzas 
and  Santit^o  are  evidently  the  regions  in  which  this  mode  of  family 
life  is  most  prevalent. 

There  were  25  municipal  districts  out  of  133,  or  nearly  1  in  5,  in 
which  the  number  of  consentual  unions  exceeded  the  number  of  legal 
marriages.  But  only  1  of  the  14  cities  separately  reported,  Manza- 
nillo,  is  included  in  any  of  the  25  districts.  Three  provinces,  Puerto 
Principe,  Santa  Clara,  and  Habana,  had  no  such  district.  Pinar  del 
Rio  had  3  adjoining  each  other  on  the  north  coast  and  Santiago  had  11 
stretching  along  the  south  coast  from  Niquero  to  Guantanamo.  The 
other  11  were  in  Matanzas. 

Classijication  hy  sex. — Of  the  131,732  persons  reported  as  living 
together,  65,793  were  males  and  65,989  were  females.  As  there  were 
over  50,000  more  males  than  females  in  Cuba  (p.  80),  the  proportion  of 
females  living  in  marriage  relations  unsanctioned  by  law  {8.7  per 
cent)  was  greater  than  the  proportion  of  males  (8.1  per  cent). 
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liy  <Mje. — Drawing  the  line  at  fifteen  years  between 
tlio.se  who  were  and  those  who  were  not  old  enough  to  marry  one  finds 
the  following  result: 


.»,.,. 

Total  pop- 
15+. 

Living  together. 

,„!»,. 

cent. 

996, J61 
5S4,941 

'Kg 

18.2 

As  the  proportion  of  children  under  15  was  much  less  in  Cuha  than  in 
Porto  Rico,  the  diffei-enee  between  the  two  islands  already  noted  (p.  131) 
wa^  not  clearly  defined  by  the  table  there  given,  showing  the  propor- 
tion of  jjersons  living  together  to  the  population  of  all  ages.  The 
tabic  just  given  is,  therefore,  a  more  exact  measure  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  islands.  In  the  following  table  the  figures  for  Cuba, 
are  given  by  provinces; 

/'«■  (Mii  ofitdittis  {/-5-f-)  w/io  niWK  Ihmg  U/gKiber  In/  mutual  cmtuctd. 

Puerto  Principe 7.0 

ilabana  (exi'ludii^  dty) 8,4 

Habana  (dty) _ 10.7 

Santa  Clara 11.  7 

'  Pillar  del  Rio I  ] .  g 

Matannaa 15, 9 

Santiago 21.  li 

Thore  Is  but  one  difference  between  the  order  of  the  provinces  here 
and  that  in  the  table  already  given  (p.  132).  Among  adults,  as  shown 
in  this  table,  Santa  Clara  had  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  persons 
living  together  than  Pinar  del  Kio,  while  in  the  total  population  the 
relation  is  reversed.  It  is  due  to  the  fact,  brought  out  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  age  tables  (p.  91),  that  Pinar  del  Rio  had  more  children  and 
fewer  adults  than  Santa  Clara. 

In  the  following  table  the  relative  number  of  persons  living  together 
by  mutual  c-on.sent  to  the  total  population  is  given  for  the  several  age 
periods.  For  purposes  of  comparison  a  second  column  reports  the 
proportion  of  persons  married  in  Cuba  at  the  same  age  periods.  As 
both  these  classes  together  include  probably  about  all  who  were  married 
either  by  mutual  consent  alone  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  a  third 
column  gives  the  proportion  that  the  sum  of  these  two  classes  makes 
to  the  total  population  of  the  age  named,  and  for  comparative  pur- 
Ix>seH  the  figures  for  the  United  Sbites  ai'e  added  in  a  fourth  column. 
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I.r    ent 
\v,.  p.  n  «1                      living  1 

marriea 

.... 

'Sr 

20-21 
25-2B 
SO-34 

sa 

55-64 
66+ 
Unknown 

2fi 

3; 

i 

5; 
3! 

\ 

wis 

T  la  1,+ 

" 

24.7 

s;,9 

E^.3 

It  will  be  noticed  that  between  the  ages  of  25  and  55  the  proportion 
of  persons  married  waa  uniformly  about  double  the  proportion  of  per- 
SODS  living  together  without  maiTiage,  but  in  the  younger  and  older 
age  periods  the  proportion  of  persons  living  together  to  those  married 
was  higher.  The  larger  proportion  between  15  and  25  suggests  that 
unions  of  this  sort  are  entered  upon  at  a  somewhat  younger  age  than 
ceremonial  marriage.  This  may  best  be  tested  by  finding  what  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  of  each  class  were  under  35.  Among  the 
married  about  one-ninth  (11.9  per  cent)  were  under  35,  but  of  the 
persons  living  together  without  a  marri^e  ceremony  atout  one-seventh 
(14.6  per  cent)  were  under  25. 

The  large  proportion  of  persons  over  65  who  were  living  together  by 
mutual  consent  is  probably  connected  with  the  presence  in  Cuba  of 
many  i^ed  negroes  born  in  Africa  and  imported  before  slavery  was 
abolished  or  the  slave  trade  effectually  suppressed.  It  is  probable 
that  such  persons  before  living  together  seldom  go  through  a  formal 
ceremony  of  marriage.  There  were  also  many  Chinese  males  in  Cuba 
and  their  median  age  was  over  5S  years.  The  same  remark  would  hold 
true  of  them.  The  decreasing  proportion  of  colored  to  the  total  pop- 
ulation o£  Cuba  during  the  last  forty  years  is  also  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  explaining  the  difference. 

Olassifieation  hy  age  a/nd  sex. — As  the  age  during  which  marriage, 
lawful  or  unlawful,  occurs  varies  widely  with  the  sex,  it  Ls  impoi'tant 
to  supplement  the  age  analysis  already  given  by  one  in  which  the  sex 
difference  is  also  included.  That  is  done  in  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  persons  living  together  at  each  period  and  for 
each  sex  is  given.  The  proportions  of  persons  married  of  the  same 
sex  and  the  same  age  are  added  in  parallel  columns,  and  as  these  two 
together  make  up  the  total  of  persons  living  in  any  sort  of  marriage 
relationship  in  Cuba,  a  third  column  gives  the  total,  while  a  fourth 
column  gives  the  proportion  of  persons  of  the  same  sex  and  age 
married  in  the  United  Steitcs  in  1890.  In  each  column  the  maximum 
ratio  is  marked  by  a  -f  prefixed. 
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Males. 

Females, 

„.«.. 

.™. 

together. 

„^. 

Stawa 

(ISUO). 

...„. 

Litine 

t<«etlier. 

Total. 

Lnited 

15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
80-S4 
36-14 
46-54 

65+ 

ij 
1; 

J 

\ 

32!  2 
+|g 

80!9 

1 

i 

1! 

; 

10 

+0< 

i 

+8( 
36 

6 
6 

Total  16+ 

•" 

12.. 

36. « 

64.1 

■J5.6 

«.. 

»■' 

56.8 

In  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  maximum  propor- 
tion of  person's  married  was  reached  in  Cuba  for  each  sex  ten  years 
eirlier  than  in  the  United  States.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a  remote 
ie'<iilt  o±  the  ten  \  ears'  war,  1868-1878.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that 
maiiii^e-i  decieaie  during  periods  of  war  or  serious  economic  calam- 
ities. This  fact  is  conspicuously  illustrated  by  the  vital  statistics  of 
Cuba  during  the  last  ten  years,  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  present  vol- 
ume (Appendix  XVIII).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  number  of 
marriages  in  Cuba  during  the  ten  years  1868-18T8  was  materially 
reduced  and  that  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  El  Zanjon  was  above  the  normal.  Many  men  over  45  j'eara 
of  age  may  have  been  prevented  from  marrying  by  the  disturbances 
during  the  years  of  their  early  manhood,  and,  on  the  contrary,  men 
between  35  and  44  would  have  been  at  the  threshold  of  the  age  at 
which  marri^e  is  most  common,  when  peace  returned  to  Cuba  in  1878. 
This  hypothesis  may  also  explain  the  proportion  of  children  in  Cuba 
between  10  and  20,  which  was  shown  in  the  discussion  of  age  (p.  85) 
to  be  larger  than  in  the  United  States  or  Porto  Rico.  Such  children, 
aside  from  the  few  immigrants,  must  have  been  born  in  Cuba  between 
1879  and  1888. 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  for  every  100  married  men  over 
15  years  of  age  there  were  62  living  together  by  mutual  consent 
(126-e-240=52.6  per  cent),  and  for  every  100  married  women  over 
15  years  of  age  there  were  54  living  together  by  mutual  consent.  The 
difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  married  men  in  Cuba  outnumbered 
by  3,783  the  married  women.  The  ratio  of  those  living  together  by 
mutual  consent  to  the  manned  was  below  the  average  for  males 
25  to  54  yeara  of  age  and  for  females  20  to  44  years  of  s^e.  The 
proportion  of  persons  living  togethei'  by  mutual  uonsent  was  therefore 
excessive  in  both  sexes  during  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  life. 
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n  by  race. — The  following  table  gives  the  facts  by  race 
in  the  briefest  way : 


K... 

Pnpi.lalion. 

Persona  living  to- 
gether by  mutual 

Numbor. 

Ptccont. 

''^:Z 

81,705 

15:7 

T 

1,572,797 

13I,7ffii 

S.1 

Legal  marriage  has  already  {p.  125)  been  shown  to  be  more  than  three 
times  as  common  among  whites  as  among  colored.  The  present  table 
shows  that  unions  by  mutual  consent  were  more  than  three  times  &a 
prevalent  among  colored  as  among  whites.  The  comparison  may  be 
made  more  clear  by  the  following  table: 


„... 

lawftilW 
murned. 

PcrKOos  living  to- 
gothur  by  mutual 

„„,»,. 

To  each 

■314,  .'143 

50.027 

■M 

Total 

240,351 

181,732 

m 

Of  the  total  unions  among  whites  81  per  cent  were  lawful  marriages. 
Of  the  total  unions  among  colored  '28  per  cent  were  lawful  marriages. 

In  the  following  table  the  facts  are  given  by  I'ace  for  the  several 
provinces: 


Wh 

tes. 

red. 

SioSSrild' 

Marri^, 

feather  by 
mutual 

MartlGd. 

together  by 
mntuaJ 

White. 

Colored. 

Habanaoitj 

3S247 

7807 

10,446 

20 

273 

Simtlaeo 

10,386 

22 

55 

Total 

iWM, 

60,027 

31,B08 

31,705 

23 

25! 

This  table  brings  out  noteworthy  differences  between  tho  several 
provinces  and  shows  that  the  differences  do  not  run  parallel  for  the 
two  races.  Among  whites  the  smallest  proportion  of  consentual 
unions  to  lawful  marriages  was  in  Habana  province  outside  the  city, 
where  only  about  1  union  in  9  was  merely  conscntua].  At  the  opposite 
extreme  comes  Santiago,  where  among  white.s  more  than  1  union  in 
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3  was  merely  consentual.  Next  to  Santiago,  but  at  a  long  rei 
ooines  the  province  at  the  other  end  of  the  island,  Pinar  del  Rio,  where 
about  1  union  in  5  was  by  consent  only.  Among  colored,  the  province 
having  the  fewest  merely  consentual  unions,  Puerto  Principe,  had  about 
1  in  3,  or  rather  more  of  such  unions  than  the  province  of  Santiago 
had  among  whites.  Next  to  Puerto  Principe  at  a  long  intei-val  comes 
Pinar  del  Eio,  where  there  were  2  unions  by  consent  among  colored  for 
each  lawful  marriage.  Matanzas  stands  out  conspicuously  in  the  column 
for  colored,  with  nearly  8  consentual  unions  for  1  legal  marriage,  a 
proportion  about  thrice  as  great  as  in  any  other  province.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  provinces  in  which  this  form  of  married  life  was  least 
common  among  colored,  Puerto  Principe  and  Pinar  del  Rio,  are  those 
in  which  the  colored  formed  the  smallest  proportion  of  the  population, 
and  the  piivince  in  which  consentual  unions  were  most  common 
among  whites,  Santiago,  is  the  one  in  which  the  whites  are  but  little 
more  than  half  the  population. 

In  the  following  table  the  facts  are  given  separately  for  urban  and 
rural  Cuba,  and  as  the  conditions  in  Habana  city  are  often  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  average  conditions  in  other  Cuban  cities,  urban  Cuba 
ha.s  been  subdivided  into  Habana  and  the  remaining  13  cities  sepamtely 
reported; 


WM», 

Colore.!. 

S5»'5ssy° 

Married. 

Living 
[father  by 

Married. 

Living 
WgethCTby 

consent. 

w„.. 

0.,™. 

144,  IM 

sllim 

3,824 
8;  013 

Is 

i 

This  table  shows  that  among  both  races  consentual  unions  were  most 
common  in  the  rural  districts,  but  that  for  the  white  race  the  minimum 
of  such  unions  was  found  in  Habana  city,  while  for  the  colored  race 
the  minimum  was  in  the  other  13  cities,  and  that  the  projrartion  of 
consentual  unions  among  colored,  both  in  the  rural  districts  and  in 
Habana,  is  double  the  average  for  the  other  cities.  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  see  whether  the  same  relation  holds  when  both  consentual 
unions  and  lawful  marriages  are  compared  with  the  population.  This 
comparison  is  made  in  the  following  table: 


Division, 

PopulilMon. 

ManM. 

Living  together. 

While. 

Oolort^d. 

Whiii:. 

Colotca. 

While, 

Colored. 

HaHnna  ntv 

108,433 
724; 319 

67,548 

£» 

3,824 
8.013 
19,971 

35; 053 

1.052,397 

520,400 

214,  M3 
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!  computed: 


.«_. 

P.„..„.m* 

'''^^^^•^ 

White. 

Colored. 

Wlilt^i. 

Colored. 

Thirtcpn  otWr  cities 

ml 

SA 

t.6 

1! 

20.4 

fl.l 

4.8 

JS.7 

This  table  confirms  the  preceding  in  showing  that  for  both  races 
consentual  unions  were  most  common  in  the  rural  districts.  An  appar- 
ent difference  of  result  between  the  two  methods  is  that  the  former 
indicated  that  among  whites  consentual  unions  were  least  common  in 
Habana  city  while  this  table  fixes  ,the  minimum  of  such  unions  in 
the  13  other  cities.  The  two  may  be  reconciled  by  noticing  that  the 
proportion  of  married  to  population  among  whites  in  Habana  was 
decidedly  greater  than  in  the  other  cities.  Hence  when  the  consentual 
unions  are  compared  with  the  numesous  legal  marriages  as  in  the  first 
table,  they  appear  fewer  than  they  do  when  comi)ared  with  the  popu- 
lation. These  secondary  cities  had  the  smallest  proportion  of  con- 
sentual unions  for  each  race,  but  by  an  interesting  anomaly  they  had 
the  largest  proportion  of  married  among  the  colored.  It  may  be  that 
the  social  standards  or  economic  situation  of  the  colored  in  these 
cities  is  somewhat  higher  than  elsewhere,  or  it  may  be  that  the  cities 
lie  mainly  in  the  center  of  the  island  and  reflect  the  average  condi- 
tions in  their  immediate  vicinity.  The  last  possibility  may  be  tested 
by  the  following  table: 

Urban  population. 


„,..„,. 

■       Married. 

Living  toSL'tbcr. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

1S6,9IS 
50,S7't 

74,394 
19,69G 

IS 

1178 
s;9S7 

9,629 
^055 

'992 
96B 

8.610 
i;430 

11,469 
2,992 

IS 

Total 

328,079 

163,425 

70,^ 

11,837 

1^,974 

a.B. 

Tlic  following  tivble  shows  the  same  facts  in  the  form  of  percentages; 
PcT  fCnt  urban  popvlalitm. 


DWisior. 

Married. 

I.iclnit  together. 

While. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

mo 

!: 

&A 
2.3 

154 

,  Santa  Clara, 
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In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  facta  for  the  rural  population: 


Popul 

tion. 

Marded. 

Living  together. 

Whlt«. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored, 

White. 

Colored. 

Pioat'dllHir) 

Santa  Clara'''''^ 
Santiago 

mm 

168  IBB 

11 

117,002 

28,455 

2,588 

o;997 
14,9S1 

6;7!)5 

ia,e2(i 
19,867 

Total 

724  -IS 

356,  «75 

144,15* 

19,971 

35,05S 

60,179 

Below  appear  the  percentages  derived  trom  this  table: 
/'it  iXTtt  rund  p'jpaJ.<iiion. 


,™,„„. 

Married. 

Living  together. 

Whit.. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

Habana 

Puetlo  PrlnoipB 
Santiago 

ft 

CS 

a.  4 

14.9 
16.8 

This  table  incidentally  reveals  the  proportion  of  white  and  of  colored 
in  the  urban  and  rural  districts  of  Cuba,  The  results  may  be  stated  as 
follow,'^: 


„,.M„,. 

Petcc 

ntof-      ] 

White, 

Colored. 

Habana  City 

72.4 
62.8 

M 

The  whites  were  most  numerous  in  Habana  city,  the  colored  in  the 
13  otlier  cities  of  Cuba.  In  the  following  table  the  proportion  of  each 
race  is  given  for  the  urban  and  rural  districts  of  each  province: 


•'- 

I'cr  centof  whiles  in- 

Per  taut  of  colored  ill- 

Irhand 

Rural  dis- 

Urban  dis- 

Kuraldia- 

■lanta  Clem 

it 

i 

sol? 

29:8 
iS.8 

In  every  province  of  Cuba  except  Matanzas  the  whites  were  most 
largely  rt^pi  e'^poted  in  the  ri  "^l  districts  and  the  colored  in  the  urban 
districts.     The  preeminence  of  Habana  city  in  its  proportion  of  whites, 
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when  compared  with  the  other  cities  or  the  rural  districts  as  a  whole, 
disappears  when  it  is  compared  with  the  urban  districts  of  Habana, 
Pinar  del  Kio,  or  Puerto  Principe  provinces.  It  is  probable  that  the 
migration  of  colored  from  rural  districts  to  cities  in  quest  of  employ- 
ment has  exercised  greater  influence  even  in  Habana  upon  the  distribu- 
tion of  population  than  the  migration  of  whites  from  abroad. 

Returning  to  an  examination  of  the  tables  (pp.  139,  f)  with  reference 
to  the  question  they  were  immediately  designed  to  answer,  it  appeal^ 
that  among  the  colored  in  the  four  eastern  provinces  marriage  was 
more  common  in  the  cities  than  in  the  country,  and  that  in  Matanzaa 
the  difference  was  at  its  maximum.  But  in  the  two  western  provinces 
marriage  was  more  common  among  the  rural  population.  Among  the 
whites  the  proportion  of  married  wasgreater  in  cities  except  in  Habana 
province,  where  it  was  the  same  for  city  and  country,  and  In  Santa 
aara. 

OlmsificaUon  hy  hirthjilace. — The  classification  by  birthplace,  and 
therefore  the  following  analysis  of  the  tables,  is  confined  to  the  whites. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  white  immigrantscoming  to  Cuba  unmarried 
and  intending  not  to  i-emain  for  life  would  form  unions  without  the 
sanction  of  the  law.  This  is  the  general  experience  where  a  large 
number  of  male  immigrants  enter  a  country  in  which  the  marriage 
law  is  rigid  while  at  the  same  time  social  opinion  in  certain  quarters 
tolerates  a  consentual  marriage.  Whether  such  a  conjecture  is  in 
accord  with  the  facts  in  Cuba  will  appear  from  the  following  analysis. 

The  table  below  gives  the  facts  for  the  two  classes  of  whites: 


tivUy. 

Livins  toecther  by       . 

Nimbet. 

recccnt. 

KSn" 

hite 

m,m 

il,m 

i! 

This  seems  to  negative  the  conjecture  under  examination.  But  such 
an  hypothesis  could  hardly  apply  to  women,  and  therefore  the  sex  dis- 
tinction should  be  introduced  as  is  done  in  the  following  table; 


Nativity. 

'"ft""" 

LiYinK  l(«ethcr  by 

Number. 

Percent. 

NatJvB  white  males 

261.655 

20,095 
so;  957 

c!? 

' 

With  both  sexes  the  proportion  of  persons  living  together  by  mutual 
consent  is  greater  among  the  native  white  than  it  is  among  the  foreign 
white.  But  the  immigrants  are  almost  uniformly  adults,  and  are 
probably  decidedly  older  than  the   native  whitoa   over  15.      Hence 
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an  examination  by  age  periods  is  needed.  As  the  foreign  born  white 
women  are  so  few  the  examination  by  age  periods  may  be  confined  to 
males. 

Per  cenJ,  of  males  living  in  cmserUual  unirrm. 


A.«„.rioa. 

«.tivo. 

Foplgn. 

Ajji!  jjeriod. 

Ka.v.. 

Forei... 

ail 

11 

s 

At  every  age  the  proportion  of  white  men  of  foreign  birth  living  in 
conventual  unions  was  less  than  the  proportion  of  native  white  men. 
The  following  table  shows  whether  this  is  true  throughout  the  several 
provinces. 


^rovl,^. 

Nativt. 

^kI 

Habaua  Llty 
Habana  proviiii,! 

Pinardelilio 
Puerto  PtHitipc 
&aDta  Clara 
Santiago 

Luba 

0 

f  9 
17  M 

fi  X 

SU 

C7 

Thif.  table  shows  that  the  figuics  heietofore  icachcd  air  the  net 
result  foi  tht  island  of  conditions  widely  diffeient  in  tiit  different 
prov  inces  Habana  cit}  and  the  two  provinces  at  the  ends  of  Cuba 
aeree  in  huing  a  piopoition  of  con&entual  unions  imong  the  native 
white  men  laiger  than  among  the  foreign  born  white  men  In  the 
other  four  divisions  the  opposite  wa,s  true.  Among  females,  on  the 
contrary,  eonsentual  unions  were  leas  common  with  the  foreign  bora 
than  with  the  native  white  not  merely  in  Cuba  as  a  whole  but  in  every 
province  except  Habana.  The  lower  proportion  of  consentual  unions 
is  closely  conne<;ted  with  the  higher  proportion  of  maiTied  already 
noted  (p.  131)  among  foreign-born  white  women. 

HIE   WIDOWED. 

ft  iiiiglit  be  anticipated  that  the  very  high  death  rate  of  Cuba  during 
the  last  few  years,  to  which  attention  is  called  in  the  discussion  of  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  past  ten  years,  would  leave  its  traces  in  an  exces- 
sive number  of  widows  and  widowers.  The  facts  for  all  Cuba  in  com- 
parison with  those  for  Porto  Rico  and  the  United  States  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 


Country. 

Population 

widowers 

Cuba 

4(I,3W>,01)0 

.11 

Porlo  aioo 
Dnited  Sta 

1 
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These  figures  indicate  a  proportion  of  widowed  in  Cuba  not  much 
above  that  in  the  United  States  and  not  at  all  above  that  in  Porto  Eico. 
But  obviously  only  persons  who  had  been  lawfully  married  would  be 
reported  to  the  census  as  widowed.  Persona  who  had  been  living  in 
consentual  marriages,  but  whose  unions  had  ended  before  the  census 
by  death  of  the  other  party,  would  appear  in  the  census  not  as  widowed 
but  as  single.  Hence  a  fairer  basis  for  the  comparison  may  be  found 
in  the  persons  reported  as  married.  Such  a  comparison  yields  the 
following  result: 


Oonntry. 

.„«. 

.-„„... 

roMried. 

23, 331;  421 

85,167 

46,062 

2.9TO,062 

M.0 

On  this  basis  it  appears  that  there  was  in  Cuba  one  widow  or  widower 
for  every  three  married  persons,  while  in  the  United  States  there  was 
one  widow  or  widower  for  every  eight  married  persons.  In  Cuba  in 
1861  there  was  one  widow  or  widower  for  every  tive  married  persons. 
This  large  proportion  of  widowed  is  emphasized  by  the  following  table 
in  which  the  proportion  of  widowed  to  married  is  given  for  the  last 
available  census  of  a  number  of  Spanish -American  countries,  or  West 
Indian  Islands: 


^u^.,^' 

!Is 

Coat^Eloa 

Leew^lEflmds 
MartmiquB 

TtinlOad 
Cuba 

11US 

1 

The  evidence  thus  shows  conclusively  that  the  proportion  of  widows 
and  widowers  in  Cuba  was  far  higher  than  in  the  other  countries  with 
which  comparison  would  naturally  be  made.  Whether  the  excess  is  of 
widows  or  widowers  may  be  doubtful.  In  the  following  tabic  the  sex 
classification  is  introduced: 


c„.,. 

HuabandB, 

WidoweiB. 

Widowers 

w,„.. 

Widows. 

'™SS' 

Cubn, 

„,ss 

^;^ 

18.4 

7i'.m 

fls.ioa 

51.  a 

United  smto  (1890) 

...4 
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This  table  shows  that  both  the  West  India  Islands  had  more  than 
double  the  proportion  of  widowed  to  married  that  prevails  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  proportion  in  Cuba  was  noticeably  higher 
than  in  Porto  Kico.  For  every  six  husbands  there  was  a  widower  and 
for  every  two  wives  a  widow. 

In  the  following  table  the  classification  is  carried  into  the  several 
provinces: 


Widow 

PrOTlnce. 

Husbands. 

Widoweis. 

Wives.        Wido 

wa. 

s;s. 

22,00a 

s,m 

15 

20,068           n 

m 

57 

SanUago 

18 

121,284           62 

108 

Widows  were  most  numerous  in  the  capital  of  the  island  and  least 
numerous  in  Puerto  Principe.  Widowers  were  most  numerous  in 
Habana  outside  the  city,  and  least  numerous  in  Puerto  Principe. 
Probably  Puerto  Principe  suffered  as  little  as  any  province  during  the 
last  five  years,  and  the  high  proportion  of  widows  in  Hal)ana  city  may 
result  from  migration  of  widows  to  the  capital  or  from  the  presence 
in  the  city  of  many  widows  of  Spaniards,  The  facts  regarding  the 
9  of  the  population  of  Habana  city  are  as  follows: 


Wives. 

WtdOWK. 

wiv^. 

N  M         Mtes 

i.'m 

I'M 

1 

While  the  figures  show  a  larger  proportion  of  widows  among  the 
foreign  born  than  the  native  white,  the  proportion  of  widows  among 
the  colored  was  far  greater.  This  is  a  result  so  unexpected  that  one 
asks  at  once  whether  i*  was  true  throughout  Cuba,  The  following 
table  gives  the  facts; 


Eacc. 

HusbandB. 

Widowers. 

Widowers 
husbandE 

Wlvoa. 

Wiflowa. 

sH' 

whites 

75,454 
15|a07 

15,207 

^ 

98,900 
10,883 
la,  601 

1;8« 

9,fioe 

EO 

Apparently  widows  were  most  numerous  relatively  among  the  colored 
and  least  numerous  among  the  native  white,  while  widowers  were  most 
numerous  among  the  native  white  and  least  so  among  the  foreign 
born. 
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Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  progressive  increase  of  widow- 
hood with  advancing  years  is  found  by  comparing  the  widowed  with 
the  married  of  each  age  group.     This  is  done  in  the  following  table: 


Widowers 

Willows 

Ageperiofl, 

Husbands. 

Widowers. 

CAs 

Wives. 

Widows. 

to  100 

1V1B 

169 

45 

27 

5. 584 

280 

P 

a>-M 

142 

ia>-29 

4' 542 

80-M 

2; 

948 

21284 

10 

/'^ 

35-M 

9 

008 

i( 

46-64 

s'fiOO 

16,(66 

55-M 

708 

4;  455 

' 

* 

^ 

246 

S>1 

m 

The  table  shows  the  uniform  and  steady  increase  of  widowhood  for 
each  sex  with  advancing  years,  and  also  the  far  greater  proportion  of 
widows  than  of  widowers  at  any  given  f^e.  This  difference  between 
the  two  sexes  increases  with  age.  Between  30  and  35  the  proportion 
of  widows  to  wives  was  about  double  that  of  widowers  to  husbands. 
At  the  next  age  period  it  was  treble,  at  the  next  five  times,  at  the  next 
seven  times,  and  at  the  latest  age  nine  times.  For  this  difference  a  num- 
ber of  cooperating  causae  may  be  assigned.  As  the  husband  is  usually 
older  than  the  wife  and  the  chance  of  death  increases  with  age,  more 
marriages  are  broken  by  the  death  of  the  husband  than  by  the  death 
of  the  wife.  Then,  too,  at  the  same  age  the  mortality  of  men  is  usually 
rather  greater  than  the  mortality  of  women.  And  a  widower  is  more 
likely  than  a  widow  to  reenter  the  group  of  married  by  a  second  union. 

THE    SINGLE. 

The  small  proportion  of  married  in  Cuba  has  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  118).  Even  if  the  consentual  unions  bo  included,  with  the  mar- 
riages, the  proportion  of  the  total  was  much  less  than  in  the  United 
States  (p.  135).  The  widowed,  while  very  numerous  with  reference  to 
the  married,  were  not  much  more  numerous  than  elsewhere  with  ref- 
erence to  the  total  or  the  adult  population.  There  are  no  divorced 
persons  in  Cuba.  The  only  other  marital  class,  the  single,  must  then 
be  unusually  numerous.  For  purposes  of  comparison  with  other  coun- 
tries, however,  the  persons  living  in  consentual  unions  in  Cuba  should 
be  classed  with  the  single.  In  the  following  table  the  proportion  of 
single  to  total  population  over  15  is  given  for  the  countries  with  which 
comparison  would  most  naturally  be  made.  The  countries  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  increasing  proportion  of  single. 
24663 10 
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— 

Date  of 

of  single 

15+. 

sss. 

15+. 

s;x'" 

1890 
891 

|i 

w'.i 

40.7 
40.8 
42.8 

48!  9 

45:2 

_ 

1885 

Bcotland 

'  Population  16+  is  the  ba^. 
'  Population  14+  is  the  basis, 

Exeludmg  peiaona  living  together  by  mutual  eonscni. 
*  lULlurtiHK  persons  livine  together  by  mutual  couoenl:. 
-'  Excluding  the  Eeal  ladmus. 

This  table  shows  that  the  proportion  of  single  among  the  adults  of 
Cuba  is  higher  than  in  any  other  considerable  country  known  to  stotis- 
tica.  In  the  United  States  not  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  adults 
were  single,  while  in  Cuba  over  one-half  and,  including  the  persons 
living  t<^ether  in  consentual  unions,  two-thirds  were  single.  In  the 
subsequent  discussion  the  word  single  will  be  limited  by  excluding 
the  persons  living  together  by  mutual  consent  as  well  as  the  married 
and  widowed. 

In  the  following  table  the  two  sexe.s  are  compared; 


l-x. 

Population 

Single  16+. 

'«1^^^ 

S!S 

^^r 

The  excess  of  single  males  over  single  females,  amounting  to  83,729 
is  due  partly  to  the  excess  of  48,471  males  in  the  adult  population 
and  partly  to  the  excess  of  39,049  widows  over  widowers. 

The  proportion  of  single  decreases  with  advancing  years,  as  follows: 


«„,„. 

Per  cent  single 
among- 

among- 

MaleE. 

remal 

s.        Malfs. 

Females. 

2! 

8             100.0 

7              46.0 
1              26-5 

100  n 

ti 

9 

91 
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In  Cuba  over  two-fifths  of  the  population  apparently  go  through 
life  single,  while  in  the  United  States  only  about  one-eighteenth  do  so. 
Next  to  this  noteworthy  difference  between  the  two  countries  the  most 
interesting  inference  from  the  table  is  that  the  proportion  of  single 
does  not  decrease  steadily  from  youth  to  old  age,  as  might  be  expected 
and  as  it  does  in  the  United  States,  On  the  contrary,  a  distinct  min- 
imum in  reached  for  men  at  45-54  years  of  age  and  for  women  ten 
years  earlier.     After  these  ages  the  proportion  of  single  inci'eases. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  difference  by  the  following  table: 


Age  iwriofl. 

Per  cent  single  among— 

Mal»-. 

Females.             | 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

3b-M 
65+ 

ml 

5! 
62 

I 

11, 

From  thiH  it  appear-i  that  the  incieise  in  the  proportion  of  single 
with  advancing  yeari  was  almost  confined  to  the  colored  race.  It  is 
probably  due  in  large  part  to  the  inclusion  with  the  single  of  persons 
who  had  earlier  in  life  lived  in  conaentual  unions,  but  whose  married 
life  had  ended  by  separation  of  the  parties  through  death  or  other- 
wise or  who  having  no  children  living  with  them  were  classified  as 
single  although  really  belonging  to  the  class  of  persons  living  together 
by  mutual  consent, 

LITERACr. 

A  census  can  take  cognizance  of  the  degree  of  education  of  a  peo- 
ple only  as  it  is  indicated  by  certain  simple  tests.  These  tests  refe 
usually  to  formal  or  book  education,  not  because  that  is  necessaril; 
the  most  important,  but  because  it  is  the  most  easily  tested.  The  test 
used  by  the  present  census  were  attendance  at  school,  ability  to  read 
ability  to  write,  and  possession  of  higher  education.  It  is  obvious  that 
attendance  at  school  certifies  nothing  regarding  a  person's  educational 
attainments,  yet  if  the  entire  population  is  to  be  classed  according  to 
degree  of  education  some  assumption  must  be  made  regarding  children 
attending  school.  It  can  not  introduce  serious  error  to  assume  that  all 
children  attending  school  were  able  to  read  and  write,  and  all  under  10 
years  of  age  and  not  attending  school  were  not  able  to  read.  On  these 
assumptions  the  population  of  Cuba  may  be  classified  as  follows: 


Number. 

oftota". 

19,158 

l.i 
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111  the  preceding  table  the  classes  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  but 
each  succeeding  class  includes  aU  those  in  the  preceding.  From  that 
table  the  following  may  be  derived  by  taking  the  differences  in  the 
successive  numbers  of  the  preceding: 


x™^.,. 

Per 

Able  to  read  but'iinable  W 
With  hiKher  eduoaiion 

-""— 

511,340 

j\ 

1              Total  population 

1  'i7J797 

"" 

From  this  table  it  appear-,  that  the  thiee  classes  ot  tho'^e  able  to 
read  but  unable  to  write,  those  with  highei  education,  and  those  not 
answering  the  educational  questions,  including  togethei  little  more 
than  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  population,  were  numeiicallv  insignifi- 
cant. Attention  may  therefore  be  centered  on  the  othei  two  classes. 
The  aeveial  provinces  of  Cuba  had  the  following  propoition  of  per- 
sons able  to  read: 


Population, 

Abit:  10  read.       ^ 

Province. 

Number. 

Per 
is;  9 

'   Habana 

11 

S2,6M 

i 

Habana  province  had  the  largest  and  I'inar  del  Rio  the  smallest  pro- 

[portion  of  persons  able  to  read.     Earlier  in  this  analysis  (p.  76)  it  was 

shown  that  Habana  province  had  the  largest  and  Pinar  del  Rio  the 

IsmaUest  proportion  of  urban  population.     That  the  two  vary  together 

is  (*will  appear  more  clearly  from  the  following: 

an/ 


Urban  population; 
Habana. 
Matanzas. 
Puerto  Principe. 
Santa  Clara, 
Santiago. 
Pinar  ael  Eio. 


Santa  Clara. 
Bantiago. 
Pinar  del  Kio. 


It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ability  to  read  is  more  usual  in 
Cuban  cities  than  it  is  in  the  rural  distncts.  In  the  following  table  the 
facts  are  given  for  the  14  cities  separately  reported  in  Table  XIX. 
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CitieE. 

Population. 

Able  to  read. 

^t. 

Matanzas 

Pmar  del  Ri" 

Puerto  FriQilpe 

Begla 

Sagim  la  Grande 

SanctaSpiritus 

Ssis" 

21  MO 
30  088 

36  8-4 

ii 

43  000 

r. 

'I 
J 

496 
613 
665 

m 

905 

62 

1 

TwpUo  uf  the  14  citie--  had  a  laigm   pioi>ortion  of  persons  ai 
to  lead  than  any  ot  the  6  proMiices,  and  all  had  a  larger  proportii 
of  literates  than  any  piovince  but  Haban^     This  shows  clearly  thi 
ilhteracv  is  espttialh  prevalent  m  the  ruial  districts  of  Cuba.     Th. 
faots  toj  <.it^   ind  country  aie  •.ummiii^ed  in  the  following  table: 


».,,„, 

Able  to  read.       , 

Populatiou. 

Number. 

Per 

Thirteen  other  cities 
Best  ot  Cnba 

lOSl  293 

165,584. 

!i 

ToUl 

1672  797 

666,601 

KP 

Rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  Cuba  were  able 
to  read,  but  the  proportion  rose  in  Habana  city  to  nearly  two-thirda, 
and  in  the  13  other  cities  it  averaged  nearly  three-fifths,  while  in  rur 
Cuba  it  was  not  quite  one-fourth.     The  per  cents  for  the  several  citi 
have  already  been  given,  but  the  figures  for  the  provinces  after  t 
cities  have  been  subtracted  are  given  below: 


Ableloreaxl. 

Province,                                      laljon. 

Numhcr. 

Pec 

Habana 
S^ta  Clara 

Ib3    96 
(13    32 

27(1    91 

164^ 

n'm 

28,688 

34 

The  largest  proportion  of  literates  is  found  in  rural  Habana,  whei 
one-third  of  the  total  population  was  able  to  read;  the  smallest  propor 
tion  in  the  provinces  at  the  ends  of  the  island,  Santiago  and  Pinar  de 
Rio,  where  from  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  were  able  to  read.  The  four 
central  provinces  all  had  proportions  above  the  average  for  rural 
Cuba. 
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There  are  two  Spanish  censuses,  those  of  1861  and  188t,  in  which  the 
number  of  Cubans  able  to  read  was  reported.  In  the  following  table 
the  results  of  those  censuses  are  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
present: 


Date  of  eenana. 

Popuialion. 

ibl.«, 

ead.       1 

™„.„. 

.em. 

1,572,797 

268, 2S7 
452  330 
667,913 

19  2 

In  thirty-eight  years 
uiy  doubled. 


i  per  cent  of  the  population  able  to  read  h 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  total  number  of  persons  attending  school  in  Cuba  during  the 

•r  preceding  October  16,1899,  was  8T,935  (Tables  XIX  and  XXI), 

or  between  5  and  6  per  cent  of  the  total  population.     But  in  the  dis- 

,    cussion  on  age  it  was  shown  (p.  86)  that  the  children  in  Cuba  between 

■  5  and  15,  and  so  at  the  ages  when  school  attendance  is  most  common, 

■  were  unusually  numerous.  Hence  it  is  better  to  compare  the  children 
,  attending  school  with  those  of  school  age.  From  Table  XXI  it 
!    appears  that  only  1,295  children  under  5  or  over  17  attended  school, 

/that  is,  less  than  li  per  cent  of  the  entire  number.  The  school  age 
Imay  therefore  be  assumed  to  be  5-17,  and  this  slight  proportion  of 
(persons  over  or  under  these  limits  neglected. 


Attending  school. 

Population 

zz. 

Cuba 

&52,928 

m.eto 

7 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  proportion  of  persons  able  to 
lad,  and  probably  also  the  proportion  of  children  attending  school, 
ks  much  higher  in  the  cities  of  Cuba  than  in  the  rural  districts.  In 
le  following  table  the  facts  for  the  five  cities  included  in  Table  XXI 


City. 

Attendiuj;  school. 

&-17. 

PopulaUon 

c^n't. 

11,  BOS 
62!  833 

4,845 

w.m 

2,M2 

'io'.'i 

107,.» 

35,628 

33.0 
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On  the  average  in  the  five  cities  almoat  exactly  one-third  of  the 
children  5-17  attended  aehool  during  the  year  preceding  the  census. 
If  the  figures  for  these  citiea  be  subtracted  from  those  for  all  Cuba, 
the  following  results  are  reached: 


Attending  aohooL 

u. 

M7. 

cSl 

44S,«S 

51,0ia 

n,6 

The  proportion  attending  school  in  the  large  cities  was  almost  three 
tinieis  that  in  the  rest  of  the  island. 

In  the  following  table  the  figures  are  given  for  the  six  provinces 
after  the  five  large  cities  have  been  excluded: 


Provmco(exchidiiiga.llc 

„.„,-«, 

Alltmaing 

«hool. 

"'■ 

PopulaUon 

I^%. 

Matansnti 

Santa  ciara 
Sftntiaeo 
Pnerto  PrtopipH 

Caba 

11 
'11 

10  090 

S 

44a,  M 

51,012 

n.5 

Both  in  it^  capital  cit^  and  in  the  leit  of  the  province  Matanzas  had 
a  larger  piopoition  of  children  attending  school  than  any  other  city 
or  province  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  rank  of  the  provinces  in 
school  attendance  is  often  at  variance  with  the  rank  in  regard  to  the 
proportion  able  to  read.  Thus  Puerto  Principe  ranks  next  to  Habana 
in  literacy,  and  yet  the  proportion  of  persona  at  school  in  Puei-to 
Principe  was  lower  than  in  any  other  province  except  Pinar  del  Rio. 
The  anomaly  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  children  are  often  taught  at  the  home  rather  than  in  a  school. 
In  that  case  the  figures  regai-ding  school  attendance  lose  much  of  their 
significance. 

5<ae.— The  following  fable  gives  tlie  facts  for  Cuba  by  sex: 


Attending  aehool. 

Popnlation 

Per 

276,881 
270,  M7 

43,697 

4im 

r. 

552,928    1         80,1^0 

HI 

The  two  sexes  attended  school  in  about  equal  proportions. 
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Race. — The  following  table  gives  the  facts  regarding  school  attend- 
moe  for  Cuba  by  race; 


.„.. 

Attending  school.   | 

5-17. 

2*; 500 

^t. 

87S.83Z 

552,628 

1^T 

The  school  attendance  of  the  whites  was  somewhat  highei-  than  that 
of  the  colored,  but  the  difference  was  not  very  great. 

A(/e.—ln  the  following  table  the  proportion  of  school  attendants  in 
the  seveiul  age  classes  is  given: 


AgB- 

Population. 

tendanta. 

130,818 
226  109 
220  049 

688 
39,S76 
43,826 

'612 

n'.6 
oil 

~ 

1,572,797 

87,935 

5.6 

The  maximum  proportion  of  school  attendants  was  between  10  and  14, 
but  the  preceding  five-year  period  shows  almost  as  high  a  proportion. 

LITEKAOY    AMONG    PEK80N.S    OVER   10   YEARS   OE   AGK. 

The  majority  of  persons  able  to  read  probably  learn  to  do  so  in 
early  childhood.  Hence  it  is  the  usual  practice  for  a  census  in  gath- 
ering information  on  this  topic  to  disregard  all  children  under  a  cer- 
tain a^e.  This  has  not  been  done  in  censuses  of  Spain  ^.c  the 
Spanish  colonies,  but  in  American  census  practice  all  children  under 
10  are  omitted  from  the  illiteracy  tables.  This  classification  is  made 
in  the  present  census  of  Cuba  and  will  be  regarded  in  the  following 
discussion.  For  reasons  already  explained,  only  two  classes  will  be 
considered— those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  able  to  read.  The 
following  table  givea  the  facts  for  all  Cuba: 


01„. 

Pur 

AblPtoread 

guable  to  reed 

gs 

m 

f/is,™ 

- 

Rather  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  Cuba,  excludiii 
young  children,  were  able  to  read,  a  proportion  rather  greater  than  th 
of  New  Mexico  in  1880  (35  per  cent)  and  less  than  that  of  South  Ct 
olina  in  the  same  year  (44.6  per  cent),  but  decidedly  less  than  the  pr 
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portion  in  any  American  state  in  1890,  owing  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  American  school  system  in  the  last  score  of  years. 
Sex.— In  the  following  table  the  facts  are  given  for  Cnba  by  sex. 


CIttSB. 

Per 

eat. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

ales. 

282,  «24 

^'M 

g 

M 

100 

lOT 

The  corresponding  per  cents  for  the  United  States  are  males,  87.6; 
femalea,  85.6;  so  that  in  both  countries,  and  indeed  in  most  countries 
where  the  information  is  obtainable,  the  ability  to  read  is  somewhat 
more  general  among  men  than  among  women. 

Sace. — In  the  following  table  the  number  of  persons  able  to  read  is 
given  for  Cuba  with  distinction  of  race  and  sex: 


sand  SCI. 

Namber. 

Per 

ent. 

re^. 

"read. 

To»,. 

rel<i. 

S.S. 

White  females 
Colorefl  males 

2S2,n7 

206,962 

t. 

,070 

vais 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  one-half  of  the  whites  and  rather 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  colored  were  able  to  read.  But  among  the 
colored,  the  illiteracy  was  greater  among  the  males,  thus  reversing  the 
usual  rule.  Two  reasons  for  this  anomaly  may  be  suggested.  Colored 
men  work  more  largely  in  the  country  and  less  largely  in  the  cities  of 
Cuba  than  colored  women  do.  In  the  five  cities  of  over  25,000  were 
found  27.6  per  cent  of  all  colored  females  over  10  years  of  age,  but 
only  22.2  per  cent  of  all  colored  males  over  10  years  of  age.  It  has 
been  shown  that  school  attendance  was  larger  and  illiteracy  smaller  in 
the  cities  than  in  the  rural  districts.  Hence  the  sex  which  is  most 
numerous  in  cities  has  better  facilities  for  learning  to  read  and  proba- 
bly city  life  tends  to  strengthen  the  desire  for  this  attainment.  Then, 
too,  the  colored  females  outnumber  the  colored  males  at  every  age 
period  from  15  to  50  and  the  males  outnumber  the  females  between  50 
and  80.  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  survival  in  Cuba  of  some 
thousands  of  negroes  born  in  Africa,  two-fifths  of 'whom  are  males, 
and  to  almost  15,000  Chinese,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  males.  Its  effect 
is  to  make  the  median  age  of  colored  males  over  10  fuUy  two  years 
higher  than  the  median  age  of  colored  females.  And  as  illiteracy  in 
Cuba  is  gi'eater  among  elderly  people  than  it  is  among  those  in  middle 
life  this  higher  median  age  of  the  colored  males  would  tend  to  accen' 
tuate  the  illiteracy  of  that  sex. 
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Age. — In  the  following  table  the  proportion  of  persons  able  to  read 
in  each  age  group  is  given  for  the  total  population  and  for  the  two 

races: 


...„. 

Per  cent  literate.                  j 

Total  popu- 

White. 

li 

+50:3 

^.1 

T  t  1 

43,2 

50.8 

■10 

It  appears  that  the  largest  proportion  was  in  the  age  period  20-34 ;  that 
is,  the  class  whose  school  years  were  lived  between  1878  and  1895.  The 
illiteracy  among  whites  never  rises  to  one-half  except  for  the  age 
periods  10-19,  and  is  quite  uniform.  The  aged  colored  are  very  largely 
illiterate,  but  the  proportion  is  lower  in  the  younger  groups,  reaching 
its  minimum  at  the  period  20-24.  These  figures  indicate  an  educational 
system  which,  during  the  past  feneration,  has  been  reaching  about  the 
same  pi-oportion  of  whites  but  a  constantly  increasing  prow  rtion  of 
colored  until  the  confusion  and  warfare  of  the  last  few  years/  jeriousiy 


its  efficiency. 


OCCUPATIONS. 


The  instructions  issued  to  the  Cuban  enumerators  in  Spanish  with 
reference  to  filling  this  part  of  the  schedule  may  be  translated  as 
follows: 

This  inquiry  (column  11)  applies  to  every  person  10  years  of  age  and  over  having 
a  gainful  occupation,  and  calls  for  the  profession,  trade,  or  branch  of  work  upon 
which  each  person  depends  chiefly  for  support,  or  in  which  he  is  engaged  ordinarily 
during  the  larger  part  of  the  time.  In  reporting  occupations  avoid  general  or 
indefinite  terms  which  do  not  indicate  the  kind  of  work  done.  You  need  not  give 
a  person's  occupation  jast  as  he  expresses  it.  If  he  can  not  felt  intell^bly  wliat  he 
is,  And  out  what  he  does,  and  describe  his  occupation  accordingly.  For  wives  and 
daughters  at  home  ei^aged  in  the  duties  of  the  household  only,  write  "at  home" 
(en  caaa).  For  children  not  actually  at  work,  write  "at  school"  (estudiante)  or 
"at  home"  (encasa),asthe  case  may  be.  Spell  out  the  name  of  the  occupation  and 
do  not  abbreviate  iu  any  case.' 

'It  is  desirable  that  some  brief  terms  should  be  introduced  to  describe  persotia 
covered  by  the  preceding  instructions  and  accurately  but  clumsily  described  as 
persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations.  In  the  following  discussion  the  terms 
breadwinners  or  persons  at  work  wilt  sometimes  be  used  for  one  class  and  dependents 
for  the  other.  Any  term  must  be  understood  in  accordance  with  these  instructione 
rather  than  with  its  usual  and  popular  meaning. 
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The  number  of  Cubans  reported  aa  having  gainful  occupations  was 
022,330,  or  39.6  per  cent  of  the  total  population. \  The  figures  for 
Cuba  are  compared  with  those  for  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  in 
the  following  table: 


Countrj-. 

... 

laUon. 

£1 

S 

'•gS     ss 

" 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  Cuba  has  about  two-fifths  of  its 
population  engaged  in  some  gainful  occupation,  while  iii  PtH-to  Rico 
the  proportion  is  only  one-third  and  in  the  United  States  about  mid- 
way between  the  two.  Some  reasons  for  the  difference  will  appear  as 
the  subject  is  probed  farther. 

1  Among  these  there  were  2,053  children  under  10  reported  as  having  a  gainful 
occupation.  These  may  all  be  r(^:aTded  as  enumerators'  errors,  but  the  margin  of 
error  they  introduce,  less  than  one-third  of  1  per  cent,  is  far  less  than  that  to  which 
all  occupation  returns  are  aubject,  and  may,  therefore,  be  neglected.  It  is  probably 
true  that  a  certain  number  of  children  under  10  in  Cuba  do  work  which  is  a  fair 
equivalent  for  their  living.  The  number  of  such  children  must  vary  m  difierent 
parts  of  the  island.  But,  accordii^  to  the  instructions  quoted  above,  none  of  these 
should  have  been  reported.  Hence  the  reported  number  is  dependent  upon  two 
variables,  first,  the  actual  number  in  the  districts,  and  secondly,  the  heedlessness  of 
the  enumerators  in  reporting  such  answers  contrary  to  the  instructions.  The  pro- 
jyortion  of  such  returns  to  the  total  of  persons  reported  aa  having  gainful  occupations 
may  afford,  therefore,  a  very  rough  test  of  the  exactness  with  which  enumerators 
followed  their  instructions  in  this  particular.  From  this  point  <rf  view  the  follow- 
ing table  is  of  interest; 


P.o„«„. 

,«.,. 

Chiiaren 

Per 

30 
691 

.094 
:*09 

m 

2,058 

.330 
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The  absolute  and  relative  number  of  persona   engage 
occupations  in  the  .several  provinces  was  as  follows: 


.  in  gainful 


ITovince.   .        . 

'— 

Iq  euinf  ul  oeeupa-  1 
tlons. 

Kumber. 

i". 

eantiaeo 

8^234 
173.1)64 

1 

14. 

m 

33.2 
40;6 

The  relative  number  of  breadwinners  was  as  low  in  Santiago  as  in 
Porto  Hico  and  as  low  in  Puerto  Principe  as  in  the  United  States.  In 
Pinar  del  Eio  it  was  about  the  average  for  the  island,  while  in  the  three 
central  provinces  it  was  above  the  average,  and  highest  of  all  in  Habana 
city.  The  range  in  Cuba  between  the  highest  and  lowest  divisions  was 
12.6  per  cent,  while  in  the  United  States  the  range  between  the  high- 
est (Montana)  and  lowest  (West  Virginia)  states  was  35.4  per  cent. 

The  position  of  Habana  city  in  the  preceding  table  suggests  that 
gainful  occupations  inay  be  more  general  in  cities  than  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. To  determine  whether  this  is  true,  the  following  table  has 
been  prepared: 


Populiition. 

city. 

Per  cent  in 

Kumber. 

Per  cent. 

COQtaininK 
cxly. 

Caraenan 

1940 

BT41 

SanctlRidrituB 

13^ 

!« 

2a.  5 

40.6 

419,172 

15^797 

622,330 

me 

Gainful  occupations  are  more  common  in  cities  than  in  the  rural 
distnctfe  but  the  figures  foi  the  ye^eial  cities  show  that  this  is  due 
to  the  dominant  influence  of  Habana,  which  had  nearly  as  many  inhab- 
itants and  more  than  as  many  peison?  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
ao  all  the  other  thirteen  cities  combined.  Of  the  other  thirteen  cities 
ten  had  a  smaller  proportion  of  breadwinners  than  the  province  io 
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which  they  lie.  In  the  58  American  cities  containing  each  oi'er 
60,000  inhabitants  the  per  cent  in  gainful  occupations  in  1890  was  42.8 
while  for  the  rest  of  the  country  it  was  only  3i.8.  In  this  respect  the 
ditference  between  city  and  country  in  Cuba  is  apparently  less  than 
half  what  it  is  in  the  United  States.  This  difference  between  the  two 
countries  may  be  connected  with  the  high  proportion  of  females  in 
Cuban  cities  already  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  on  sex  (p.  83)  and 
with  the  small  proportion  of  female  breadwinners  on  the  island,  which 
will  appear  from  the  next  paragraph. 

Sreadminnefrs  classified  hy  neai. — The  following  table  gives  the  abso- 
lute and  relative  number  of  males  and  of  females  reported  as  engaged 
in  gainful  occupations  in  Cuba.  For  comparative  purposes  the  ligurea 
for  Porto  Eico  and  the  United  States  have  been  included. 


0„„„. 

»,. 

In  s"-lnlnl  ocpupa- 
dona. 

,.,«u„ 

'""&, 

«„.„- 

»■.».,. 

oem. 

K^b.,. 

SL 

S15,206 

556.974 

26S,eS4 

IS,  821,090 

Il 

»Sii 

3,914,671 

r. 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  larger  proportion  of  breadwin- 
ners in  Cuba  holds  only  of  the  males.  Among  Cuban  women  the  pro- 
portion in  gainful  occupations  was  smaller  than  it  was  in  either  Porto  Bieo 
or  the  United  States,  but  with  males  the  case  was  very  different.  The 
percent^e  of  them  remuneratively  employed  in  Cuba  was  one-sixth 
higher  than  in  either  of  the  other  countries.  Among  10  males  of  all 
ages  in  Cuba  7  were  at  work,  while  in  Porto  Eico  and  the  United  States 
fewer  than  6  were  so  engaged.  Further  information  regarding  this 
difference  will  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  analysis. 

In  the  following  table  the  relative  number  of  breadwinners  is  given 
for  each  province,  classified  by  sex: 


„,. 

In  galnlol 

occupa- 

"^"aw 

"-"»■■ 

Number. 

Per 

«™b.r. 

Per 

Habana 

llnar  del  Ei 
Puertn  Principe 

2"1  J90 

159,614 

63!  974 
27,352 

70.2 

202,814 
43:335 

1^:8™ 

IS 

itiiS 

8,262 

li 

The  maximum  proportion  of  breadwinners  among  males  was  in 
Habana  and  the  minimum  in  Puerto  Principe.  But  with  females  the 
maximum  was  in  Matanzas  and  the  minimum  in  Pinar  de  Eio.  Hence 
the  two  sexes  are  affected  bv  different  conditions. 
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The  high  position  of  Piiiar  del  Rio  in  the  column  for  males  suggests 
that  gainful  occupations  for  males  may  be  quite  as  common  in  the 
country  as  in  the  cities.  That  Santiago  had  fewest  breadwinners  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  column  for  each  sex  it  ranks  next  to  last.  That 
Puerto  Principe  had  more  is  because  a  large  number  of  female  bread- 
winners somewhat  neutralize  the  small  number  of  males,  which  was  less 
than  anywhere  else.  In  Pinar  del  Rio  the  conditions  were  reversed,  a 
b'  rh  proportion  of  male  breadwinners  was  partly  offset  by  few  females. 
7 .1  Santa  Clara  more  males  were  at  work  than  anywhere  else  except 
'Habana.  Matanzas  held  fourth  place  among  males,  but  was  lifted  to  the 
second  place  for  the  total  by  the  fact  that  more  females  were  at  work 
there  than  in  any  other  province.  Habana,  holding  first  place  among 
males  and  second  among  females,  was  first  in  the  total. 

Closer  examination  shows  that  female  breadwinners  were  apparently 
more  numerous  in  provinces  with  large  urban  population.  To  tc«t  this 
the  provinces  may  be  arranged  as  follows: 

Proeinces  in  tlie  order — 
Of  urban  population:  Of  females  in  gainful  oceupatione: 

Habaua. 

Matanzaa. 

Puerto  Principe. 

Santa  Clara. 

Santiago. 

Pinar  del  Rio, 
That  the  two  vary  together  supports  the  hypothesis, 
fore  be  more  closely  tested  by  the  following  table: 


Habana. 
Puerto  Prininpe, 
Santa  Olara. 
Santiago. 
Pinar  del  Rio 


Per  amt  of  lolal  females  vihu  toere  reported  as  in  gainful  ot 
and  country. 


IS  wiih  distirii:liun  of  city 


Province. 

Urban, 

Rural. 

Habana 

!I:S 

sie 

CuhB 

16.5 

5,* 

Female  breadwinners  were  always  more  numerous  and  usually  sev- 
eral times  more  numerous  in  the  cities  than  in  the  surrounding  country. 
The  proportion  of  women  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  rural  districts 
was  lowest  in  Santiago  and  highest  in  Matanzas;  but  in  the  cities  it  was 
lowest  in  Santa  Clara  and  highest  in  Pinar  del  Kio.  The  high  pro- 
portion of  women  at  work  in  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio  is  probably 
connected  with  the  character  of  the  industries.  The  city  above  all 
others  is  a  tobacco  town.  In  no  other  of  the  fourteen  cities  separately 
reported  was  one-tifth  of  the  female  population  engaged  in  gainful 
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occupations,  but  in  Pinar  del  Eio  nearly  one-fourth  were  so  occupied. 
The  smallest  proportion  of  women  in  gainful  occupations  was  in  Trin- 
idad and  Manzanilio.  In  the  United  States  in  1890  20.1  per  cent  of 
the  females  in  cities  of  over  60,000  inhabitants  and  11, 1  per  cent  of  the 
females  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States  were  breadwinners.  "With 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  women  at  work,  therefore,  urban  Cuba 
differs  much  more  from  rural  Cuba  than  urban  United  States  does 
from  rural  United  States.  But  in  this  comparison  the  line  between 
urban  and  rui-al  is  drawn  at  50,000  inhabitants  in  the  United  States 
and  with  a  single  exception  at  10,000  in  Cuba. 

Brmdwinners  vlasai/fiedii/ age.-— AccOTding  to  the  mBtTuctionsa.lrea.dy 
quoted,  the  question  about  occupation  waa  put  only  to  persons  ten 
years  of  age  or  more.  Hence,  in  comparing  the  persons  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  with  the  population,  it  is  better  to  disregard  the 
children  under  10.     This  is  done  in  the  table  below. 


— '■ 

„™.... 

insainfuloc^n^- 

N..mbor.        ^^^^_ 

1,215,810 
47,«S,659 

With  the  elimination  of  the  children  under  10,  who  were  nearly  31  per 
cent  of  the  total  in  Porto  Rico,  but  less  than  25  per  cent  in  the  United 
States,  the  difference  between  those  two  countries,  shown  in  a  former 
table  (p.  155),  almost  disappears.  But  the  difference  between  these  two 
countries  on  the  one  hand  and  Cuba  on  the  other  still  persists. 

In  the  following  table  the  analysis  is  carried  into  the  provinces: 


Province, 

10+. 

IngainM 

„.p.-[ 

K.m.«. 

tS'i. 

a    tiaeo 

288,017 

e3,7se 

151,206 
279.  S27 

lo9i297 

Blis 

^ba'Sa^(e^S!dl 

11 

14; 

as 

The  difference  between  Santiago  and  Habana  city,  which  was  13.6 
per  cent  when  the  total  population  was  used  as  a  basis  (p.  156),  was 
only  10  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  already  noted  (p.  91),  that  Habana 
city  had  few  and  Santiago  many  children.  Pinar  del  Kio,  having  a 
larger  population  under  10  than  Santa  Clara  or  Habana  province  out- 
side the  city  (p.  90),  stood  above  these  two  in  the  proportion  of  persons 
1  gainful  occupations  as  soon  as  the  children  were  excluded. 
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With  this  exception,  the  order  of  the  provinces  remains  the  same. 
Gainful  occupations  among  adults  were  more  common  in  the  western 
half  of  the  island,  and  reached  their  maximum  in  the  city  of  Habana. 
As  it  has  already  been  shown  that  outside  of  Habana  gainful  occupa- 
tions were  less  common  in  Cuban  cities  than  in  the  provinces  contain- 
ing them  (p,  156),  no  further  analysis  by  cities  aeems  needed. 

In  the  following  table  the  number  and  per  cent  of  persons  in  gain- 
ful occupations  j«  given  by  details  of  age: 


— 

Number  of 

In  gainful  occupations. 

In  Cuba, 

'Percentin 

..„..,. 

P„„ 

'■ 

(1B90). 

0-e 

45-51 

Total 

356  987 

178  035 
15    959 

H    528 

2  0.W 

OK 

s 

* 

M8 
815 

61 
6( 

S. 
60 

57.7 

1  '572,797    1         622,830 

B9.6 

SO.  3 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  Cubans  between  10  and  15  years  of  age  and 
nearly  half  of  those  between  15  and  20  were  engaged  in  some  form  of 
gainful  occupation.  Between  25  and  65  the  proportion  was  uniformly 
about  three-fifths,  and  in  the  latest  age  period,  including  all  persons 
above  65,  more  than  half  the  population  were  at  work.  When  the 
figures  in  the  last  two  columns  of  the  preceding  table  are  compared 
some  noteworthy  differences  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
appear.  Among  children  10-14  gainful  employment  was  nearly  three 
times  a.s  common  in  Cuba  as  in  the  United  States  and  almost  as  com- 
mon as  among  the  colored  population  alone  of  the  United  States  (25.1 
per  cent).  This  fact  is  closely  connected  not  merely  with  the  poverty 
of  the  masses  in  Cuba,  but  also  with  her  backward  industrial  condi- 
tion and  the  slight  development  of  the  school  system,  which  has 
appeared  from  the  illiteracy  and  education  tables.  For  the  years 
20-35  the  proportion  of  breadwinners  in  the  two  countries  was  about 
the  same,  but  the  percentage  falls  off  more  rapidly  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Cuba.  These  proportions  indicate  that  gainful  work 
begins  earlier  in  life  and  continues  to  a  later  age  in  Cuba  than  it  does 
in  the  United  States. 
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age  and  sex. — In  the  following  table  the 
number  of  persons  of  each  sex  and  the  specified  age  engaged  in  gainful 
occupations  is  given; 

Nvmher  ofperxtrm  of  wx  and  age  spedjled  wlw  were  engaged  in  gainftd  oecupationn. 


M   . 

Totnl  petsons. 

Peraona  in  ^ainlnl 

£a!e. 

FHualc 

Male. 

reniiile. 

09 

mm 

416 

5! 

^57 

39 

t 

15,^  1     ^,.m 

555, 97i 

«D.35a 

F  th  hg  le  conta  ed  n  the  preceding  table  the  percentages 
conta  ed  the  f  How  ng  have  been  computed,  and  for  comparison 
the  ptr  enta^e    for  the  Un  ted  States  are  included: 

1 1  r  cfint  o/penonn  of  sex  and  ayt  upeafied  v>ho  jwre  engaged  in  gninful  ocrupniiim^. 


«— 

Males  in— 

Females  in— 

Cba. 

TInitea 
States. 

Cuba, 

states. 

0.9 

98-5 

9612 
90. 2 

If, 

is!  3 

9b:b 

li 

soie 

1  ;j; 

63.2 

58.7 

8,8 

"■' 

s  the  most  noteworthy  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  table 
is  that  the  large  proportion  of  males  of  all  ages  who  were  gainfully- 
employed  in  Cuba  as  compared  with  the  United  States  {see  p.  157)  is 
due  not  so  much  to  a  larger  proportion  during  the  years  of  maximum 
efficiency,  for  the  proportion  of  men  between  25  and  55  years  old  who 
were  at  work  in  the  two  countries  was  not  very  different,  but  is  due, 
rather,  to  the  fact  that  men  begin  to  work  in  Cuba  as  young  boys  and 
continue  to  work  into  advanced  years.  This  appears  clearly  in  the  table, 
but  perhaps  the  difference  between  the  two  countries  can  be  made  more 
conspicuous  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  proportion  of  males 
of  a  given  age  in  the  United  States  who  were  at  work  is  treated  as  100 
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per  cent  and  the  relative  proportion  of  persons  of  the  same  age  at  work 
in  Cuba  is  computed  on  that  basis: 

Ealio  Mwffli  propnrfian,  of  males  at  work  in  Cuba  nt  age  spedjkd  and  those  at  work  m  the 
United  States  {==100  per  cent). 


Age  period : 

Of  boys  between  10  and  15  nearly  four  times  as  large  a  proportion 
were  at  work  in  Cuba  as  in  the  United  States,  The  proportion  of  young 
men  15-19  at  work  is  over  50  per  cent  greater,  and  of  those  20-24  the 
excess  was  7  per  cent;  but  between  25  and  55  the  average  difference 
was  only  about  1  per  cent.  For  men  55  to  64  it  rose  again  to  between 
3  and  4  per  cent,  and  of  men  over  65  tie  proportion  at  work  in  Cuba 
was  over  one-fifth  greater  than  in  the  United  States.  The  difference 
between  the  two  countries  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  industries.  An  effort  to  ascertain  whether  this  is  so 
will  be  made  when  the  figures  for  classes  of  industries  are  analyzed. 
But  in  very  large  part  doubtless  it  is  a  result  of  the  burdens,  indus- 
trial and  political,  under  which  the  island  has  been  struggling  of  recent 
years.  Boys  and  old  men  in  Cuba  have  had  to  work  in  order  to  cam 
a  livelihood,  while  in  the  United  States  many  of  the  former  have  been 
securing  for  themselves,  bj'  school  attendance  and  otherwise,  a  greater 
earning  power  in  later  years,  and  many  of  the  lattev  class  have  with- 
drawn from  gainful  occupations  and  live  on  their  own  savings  or  on 
the  surplus  from  other  members  of  the  household. 

In  the  two  columns  for  women  a  remarkable  difference  appears 
between  the  two  countries.  The  proportion  of  Cuban  women  who  were 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  while  always  small,  rises  steadily, 
though  slowly,  to  a  maximum  at  the  age  period  55-64.  In  the  United 
States  it  rises  very  rapidly  to  a  maximum  almost  twice  as  great  in  the 
age  period  20-24.  It  then  falls  almost  as  abruptly,  and  for  ages  above 
35, it  is  actually  lower  than  in  Cuba,  This  suggests  that  in  Cuba  the 
duties  of  wife  and  mother  may  be  combined  not  infrequently  with 
some  gainful  occupation,  while  in  the  United  States  the  two  classes  of 
duties  are  more  often  succassive  and  less  often  simultaneous.  From 
the  figures  in  Table  XXX  one  may  compute  that  among  the  female 
breadwinners  of  Cuba,  nearly  thi'ee -fourths  of  whom  were  colored, 
(p.  163)  over  one-fifth  (21.2)  were  living  in  lawful  or  consensual  mar- 
riage.    Among  the  female  breast  winners  of  the  United  States  ]n  1890 
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about  one-eighth  (18.2  per  cent)  were  married,  but  among  the  eoloi'ed 
female  breadwinners  of  that  country  over  one-fourth  (27,7  per  cent) 
were  married. 

Breadminners  classified  hy  race. — In  the  following  table  the  absolute 
and  relative  number  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  is  given 
with  distinction  of  race: 

Per  cent  of  l/readlmnwra  hy  race. 


^.. 

,„..,.«...„,.- 

-■«">»■■ 

oSl 

White 

'•g;S 

219,271 

S! 

Total 

1,5717.7 

I122,«» 

!.,S 

This  shows  that  the  proportion  of  breadwinners  was  somewhat  higher 
among  the  colored  than  among  the  whites.  In  the  following  table  the 
corresponding  per  cents  for  the  United  States  (1890)  and  Porto  Eico 
are  introduced: 

Pbc  cent  of  breadivinnerf. 


Country. 

issr 

elTo^^fl'Si 

aia 

^.» 

li 

The  difference  between  the  two  races  appears  in  all  three  couniries, 
but  in  Cuba  is  greater  than  in  Porto  Rico  and  less  than  in  the  United 
States.  To  understand  these  differences  better  the  classification  by 
sex  may  be  added  to  that  by  ra«e. 

,    Breadwinners  classified  Tiy  race  and  s^. — The  following  table  gi\-es 
the  absolute  and  relative  numbers  for  all  Cuba: 

BreadiHiTiners  elam^ified  by  raix  and  mx. 


.„.„,1... 

'^''SloSr' 

Number. 

In  gainlul 

^nt. 

White  males 

663,113 
252,092 
4S9,2S4 

a68;!ioa 

17o!601 
4B',767 

li 

1,672,797 

622,  S30 

S9.6 

The  difference  between-white  and  colored  among  males  is  too  small 
to  be  weighty  or  significant.     The  difference  between  the  two  races  is 
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due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  gainful  occupations  are  followed  by  col- 
ored women  to  about  five  times  the  extent  that  they  are  by  white 
women.  To  determine  whether  this  is  true  also  of  other  countries 
the  percentage  figures  are  given  side  by  side  in  the  following  table: 

Pec  cent  of  irreadmnnerf. 


Couatty. 

AmoDg  maloa. 

Among  females,    : 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored, 

S8.4 

67.6 

3.6 

18,2 

In  all  three  countries  the  proportion  of  breadwinners  among  white 
males  was  slightly  higher  than  the  proportion  among  colored  males; 
but  in  all  three  this  difference  la  outweighed  by  the  fact  that  colored 
women  are  at  work  much  more  generally  than  white  women.  The 
difference  between  the  women  of  the  two  i-aces  in  this  regard,  how- 
ever, was  far  more  marked  in  Cuba  than  in  either  Porto  Hico  or  the 
United  States,  Cuba  had  a  proportion  of  males  of  each  i-ace  at  work 
much  larger  than  in  either  other  country.  The  proportion  of  white 
women  at  work  was  about  one-half  that  in  Porto  Rico  and  one-third 
that  in  the  United  States.  But  the  proportion  of  colored  women 
at  work,  while  below  that  in  the  United  States,  was  higher  than  that 
in  Porto  Rico. 

BfeaSmminers  cla^ijied  as  native  and  foreign,  bom. — ^This  distinction 
is  made  in  the  occupation  tables  only  for  the  whites.  The  colored  for- 
eign born,  of  whom  Table  X  shows  that  there  are  about  30,000  (30,382) 
in  Cuba — mainly  Chinese  and  Africans — must  be  disregarded.  The 
facts  for  the  whites  are  given  in  the  following  table,  by  i-ace  and  sex: 


»„...,.„, 

patlons. 

1  m.1,.. 

Zfi.  ' 

Native  white  males 
Foreign-bom  ivhltemulei 

PoreigE-bom  whltt  temaKs 

Total  whiles 

20  368 

11 

10:3 

"•'" 

¥i3.<m 

8.S.. 

Hardly  a  moment's  leflection  is  needed  to  detect  the  cause  of  the 
wide  difference  indicated  m  the  pi  eceding  table  between  the  native  and 
the  foreign-born  of  each  sex  and  to  reveal  the  insignificant  character 
of  such  a  table  taken  alone.  The  immigrant  whites  of  both  sexes  are 
mainly  adults,  and  the  large  proportion  of  workers  among  them  is  not 
because  they  are  of  foreign  birth  but  is  because  they  arc  adult  Hence 
if  there  is  any  real  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  whites,  to 
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discover  it  groups  of  the  same  age  must  hn  compared.     This  is  done 
in  the  following  table: 

I'er  cent  of  l/reiutimniiers  damrijkd  fty  TOCf.,  jui(w%,  »m,  and  age,. 


Males. 

Femato. 

Age  pcrlwl. 

a^ 

's° 

Colored. 

55^^ 

"Sar 

Colored 

1M4 

0,7 

91)!  0 
97.2 

Sl'.l 
62,6 

5 
8 

S 

8 

43!  e 

BS.5 

4.9 
3.9 

13.2 

1 

1 

si 

2 

Thia  table  showo  ttwt  diiiong  females  the  foreigit-born  whites  uni- 
formly wf  1  c  at  woi  L  in  larger  proportions  than  the  native  white  but  in 
much  simllei  proportions  than  the  colored.  This  may  bo  connected 
with  the  eoneentiation  of  the  foreign-bom  of  both  sexes  in  the  cities 
and  the  larger  opportunities  which  cities  afford  for  women  to  find  work. 
Among  males  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  whites  below  35  who 
wore  at  work  is  greater  than  the  proportion  in  either  other  class,  but 
at  later  ages  the  proportion  of  colored  breadwinners  was  higher,  and 
after  65  the  proportion  of  native  whites  was  also  higher.  It  is  note- 
worthy, too,  that  the  maximum  proportion  in  gainful  occupations  for 
each  sex  was  reached  later  for  the  colored  than  for  either  class  of  whites. 

Brmdnmnnees  clmsified  hy  Mnd  of  occupation. — The  occupations  in 
which  persons  are  engaged  are  grouped  by  the  census  into  five  main 
classes.    Arranged  in  the  order  of  their  prevalence,  the  groups  are: 

1.  Agriculture,  flaheries,  and  mining. 

2.  Domestic  aad  personal  service. 

3.  Manufacturing  and  mecbaoical  industriee. 
i.  Trade  and  transportation. 

5.  Profeesional  service. 

The  first  class  includes  all  persons  engaged  in  the  so-called  extractive 
industries  or  those  concerned  with  getting  the  wealth  out  of  the 
earth,  or  water,  the  third  class  includes  those  who  transfoim  the  raw 
material  furnished  bj'  the  extractive  industries  into  new  forms  or 
combinations,  the  fourth  claas  includes  all  engaged  in  giving  place  or 
time  values  to  wealth  by  moving  it  from  a  place  where  it  is  less  needed 
to  a  place  where  it  is  more  needed,  or  by  saving  it  from  a  time  when 
it  is  less  needed  till  a  time  when  it  is  more  needed,  whCe  the  second 
and  fifth  classes  include  all  whose  contribution  to  society  is  in  the 
form  of  personal  seiTices  rather  than  of  goods  or  of  services  upon 
goods.  The  line  of  division  between  these^groups  or  classes  la  often 
obscure,  and  in  many  individual  cases  serious  difBculties  arise  regard- 
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ing;  the  best  group  to  which  a  person  or  an  occupation  should  be 
assigned  under  the  imperfect  description  found  on  the  schedule. 

The  population  of  Cuba  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  was  divided 
an  follows  among  the  five  groups: 


Oocnpation  group. 


Mnnufactnrins  anj  m 

Trade  and  tran '-' 

Pro£«seionaI  ae 


Nearly  one-half  of  aUivorkeis  werceng^ed  in  agiiculture  and  over 
one-fifth  in  domestic  and  peiional  -.ervite  About  one  in  seven  was  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  and  one  in  eight  in  trade 
and  transportation.  In  the  following  table  the  per  cents  for  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  are  put  side  by  side. 

J'er  cent  of  irrcjiivmmers  in  each  groap  of  occupaiions. 


Occupation  group. 

o.„. 

United 

Agricultilre,flsheneG  and  mining: 
DomBBtle  anil  pcrso  al  aervl  e 

Trade  and  tcanhportat  on 
Prufessional  K.r  icf 

■;5 

n.l 

IBJO 

100.0 

The  main  difftrcnus  m  occupations  between  tin.  two  countries  is 
that  Cuba  is  more  (,onfint,d  to  agncultuie  and  gives  less  attention  to 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  puisuit^  than  do  the  United  States. 
The  email  propoition  of  the  professional  class  m  Cuba  is  also  note- 
worthy. 

Brea^mnners  l>y  dobi  of  (KCupaPiA/n  amd  b6j;.— Pbe  sex  of  the  work- 
ers has  great  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  work  chosen  or 
assigned.     This  appears  in  the  following  table: 

Sreadtmnnete  by  occupofioji,  group,  ajid  aex. 


upatlons  i 

claas  numud. 

"'»»»»"«"» 

Nu,.be.. 

Percent. 

States  (IBM). 

MalLB 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

AKTicnitute  fi"hfjie5  an  1  m  ntajt 
Domestic  and  peraonal  lervieB 
Manufa  tur  ng    ant  mec)  anloil 

Trade  and  transportaUon 

S  766 
7096 

6,  MS 

1 

16.6 

16:4 

B.8 

Tolal 

^m 

66,356 

imo 

11X1,0 

IQO,0 

100,0 
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One-half  of  the  males  at  work  in  Cuba  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
etc.,  but  only  one-tenth  of  the  females.  In  the  United  States  the 
proportion  of  males  in  agriculture  waa  less,  but  of  females  was 
greatei'.  In  both  countries  the  females  were  mainly  in  the  class  of 
domestic  and  personal  service,  but  in  Cuba  this  class  includes  about 
seven-tenths  of  all  women  at  work,  while  in  the  United  States  it 
includes  only  a  little  over  four-tentiis.  In  both  countries  women  who 
go  to  work  at  all  go  into  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in 
rather  larger  proportions  than  men  do. 


SAKIl'ARY   CONDITION    OF    DWELLINGS    AND    UNOCCUPIED    HOUSES. 

In  the  present  census  all  buildings,  whether  occupied  October  16, 
1899,  or  not,  were  reported  by  the  enumerators,  and  the  fticts  regard- 
ing the  provisions  in  them  for  supplj'ing  water  and  for  disposing  of 
garbage  and  excreta  were  ascertained.  Before  proceeding  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  topics  a  brief  analysis  of  this  return  of  buildings  may 
be  made. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  in  Cuba,  whether  occupied  or  not, 
was  397,905,  or  5.3  persons  to  a  building.  The  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  building,  occupied  or  unoccupied,  may  be  computed  from 
those  tables.     The  provinces  range  as  follows: 


™„. 

buildJDg. 

Pruvlnuc. 

buliaing. 

K 

. 

In  Habana  city  there  was  one  building  of  some  sort  to  each  9  persons; 
elsewhere  in  Cuba  one  to  each  5.  In  Porto  KJco  there  were  5.3  persons 
to  a  building,  or  about  the  same  as  in  Cuba  outside  Habana.  The  pre- 
ceding table  suggests  that  in  the  cities  of  Cuba  the  ratio  of  buildings 
to  population  was  probably  less  than  in  the  rural  districts.  The  facts 
upon  this  point  are  brought  out  more  clearly  in  the  following  table: 


Distriet. 

'sr 

Persona 
building. 

Mcitira 

491,504 

SS 

r. 

The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  building  was  much  less  in  all  cities 
together  than  it  is  in  Habana.  Hence  the  otiier  cities  must  have  had  a 
relatively  suiall  number  of  persons  to  a  building.  All  14  cities  except 
Pinar  del  Rio  and  Habana  had  a  smaller  number  of  persons  to  a  building 
than  the  average  for  aU  cities,  and  8  of  the  14  had  as  small  a  number  as 
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the  average  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  island.  The  smallest  number 
of  persons  to  a  building  was  found  in  the  cities  of  Santa  Clara  province, 
except  Cienfuegos, 

Of  the  297,905  buildings  in  Cuba,  262,724,  or  about  seven-eighths 
{88. 2  per  cent),  were  occupied,  and  35,181,  or  one-eighth  (11.8  per  cent), 
were  unoccupied.  The  number  and  ratio  of  unoccupied  buildings  to 
the  total  was  as  follows: 


Province. 

bulMings. 

buSdW. 

pied. 

Malanzas 

64,229 

11 

ll 

1! 

The  positions  of  Habana  and  Pinar  del  Rio  suggest  that  unoccupied 
buildings  may  be  more  common  in  the  country.  The  following  table 
gives  the  number  and  proportion  of  unoccupied  buildings  in  the  14 
cities  separately  reported: 


.„,. 

Buildings. 

buflaiuga. 

Per  cent 
pied.' 

UciHea 

78,915 
218:990 

4:^ 

Si 

To  ascertain  whether  the  nmnber  of  unoccupied  buildings  was  unusu- 
ally large  because  of  recent  disturbances,  the  figures  for  Porto  K,ico 
may  be  used  for  comparison.  On  thatislandll.Sper  eentof  the  build- 
ings were  reported  as  unoccupied.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
portion in  Cuba  was  not  exceptional. 

Passing  to  the  occupied  buildings  or  dwellings,  one  may  examine  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  each.  In  this  respect  the  provinces 
rank  as  follows: 


iwelling. 

Pioviiioe. 

Petsoiia 

Is 

S 

Haboua  (exoludva  ol  citi  ] 

Cula 

-■■     — 

Puerto  Principe 

In  the  United  States  in  1890  there  were  5.5  persons  to  a  dwelling. 
The  table  does  not  show  that  the  average  dwelling  was  more  crowded  in 
Habana  city  than  in  Santa  Clara,  for  in  the  one  case  the  dwelling  may 
be  more  roomy.  The  dwelling  is  an  unsatisfactory  unit  of  measure, 
just  because  it  can  not  be   defined.     Hence  thorough  and  accurate 
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knowledge  of  local  conditions  is  requisite  to  interpret  such  a  table  as 
the  foregoing.  Yet,  if  the  dwellings  of  Cuba  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  city  dwellings  and  country  dwellings,  some  progress  may  be 
made.     This  is  done  in  the  following  table: 


DiBtriot. 

'^^- 

DwellliiRa. 

awclUng-. 

Uelliea 

l,08i;293 

19i;«85 

6.3 
5.6 

KcstofCuba 

There  were  rather  more  persons  to  a  dwelling  in  the  cities  of  Cuba, 
but  the  difference  is  in  no  wise  what  the  figures  for  Habana  city  in  the 
earlier  table  would  lead  one  to  expect.  In  manj'  of  the  other  cities  of 
Cuba,  therefore,  the  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  must  be  low. 
Indeed,  .when  the  figures  as  a  whole  for  the  13  cities  outside  E[abana 
are  compared  with  the  rural  districte,  it  appears  that  in  those  cities 
there  were  on  the  average  5,6  persons  to  a  dwelling,  or  just  the  ,same 
number  as  in  the  country.  In  the  following  table  the  figures  are  given 
for  the  urban  and  rural  population  of  each  province: 


Province. 

^"""■■"ing^ 

dMricIS 

diBtS. 

Babana 
MatanzBS 
Plnar  del  Elo 
Puerto  Pnndpe 
Santa  Clara 
fiantiogo 

11 

6.fi 
5.5 

Cuha 

t  •> 

5.fi 

In  the  three  western  provinces  there  were  more  persons  to  a  dwelling 
in  the  cities,  although  outside  of  Habana  province  the  difference  was 
slight;  but  in  the  three  eastern  provinces  the  position  is  reversed, 
It  may  be  inferred  that  the  dwelling  in  Cuban  cities  outside  Habana 
is  not  much  more  roomy  than  it  is  in  the  rural  districts,  for  space  in  a 
city  is  usually  more  valuable  than  in  the  country,  and  if  the  average 
city  dwelling  were  larger  it  would  probably  contain  more  inhabitants. 
In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Cuban  figures 
and  those  for  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  fifty-eight 
American  cities  each  having  over  50,000  inhabitants  had  t.S  persons 
to  a  dwelling  in  1890,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  only  5.2.  Still  only 
three  American  cities  had  more  persons  to  a  dwelling  than  Habana. 

Dwellings  and  families. — By  comparing  the  number  of  dwellings 
with  the  number  of  families  in  Table  XL,  one  may  ascertain  the  ratio 
between  the  census  families  and  the  dwellings.  Every  dwelling  con- 
tains at  least  one  family,  for,  as  already  explained,  one  person  living 
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alone  is  for  census  purposes  a  family,  and  an  unoccupied  place  of 
habitation  is  not  a  dwelling.  As  certain  dwellings  contain  two  or 
more  families,  the  number  of  census  families  must  exceed  the  number 
of  dwellings.  The  figures  for  Cuba,  compared  with  those  for  the 
United  States  and  Porto  Eico,  are  given  below: 


'families? 

awSlfiT^. 

^"iM^ 

327,966 
12.m'.lb2 

262,721 

158,305 

ll,4S3,E16 

125 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  there  were  more  families  to  100 
dwellings  in  Cuba  than  in  either  Porto  Rico  or  the  United  States.  In 
the  following  table  the  figures  are  given  separately  for  each  province 
and  for  the  city  of  Habana: 


l'rovin<;e. 

ings. 

™,„. 

'^t"ioo^ 

S     t    (.1  ra 

118 

r^'^^Rl 

Habanft  (oioluHlUH  tlljl 

The  families  to  100  dwellings  in  Cuba,  outside  the  city  of  Habana, 
were  114,  or  slightly  less  than  in  Porto  Rico,  but  rather  more  than  in 
the  United  States.  Habana  city  had  more  than  2  families  to  each 
dwelling,  a  relation  which  held  in  the  United  States  only  for  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  Pall  River  among  the  fifty  largest  cities  of  the 
country. 

SOURCE    OF   WATEK  SUPPLY   IN    CUBA. 


The  original  source  of  water  supply  in  Cuba,  as  elsewhere,  is  i-ain- 
fall.  This  i-ain  may  fall  on  a  building  and  be  guided  into  and  stored 
in  a  cistern,  or  may  fall  on  and  percolate  through  the  ground  either 
under  or  upon  the  surface.  Flowing  water  may  be  obtained  for 
human  use  as  it  comes  to  the  surface  either  in  a  natui'al  spring  or  an 
artificial  well.  Or  it  may  be  obtained  as  it  flows  over  the  surface 
either  in  a  natural  water  course  or  in  an  artificial  water  course  or 
aqueduct.  Accordingly  the  census  recognizes  four-  sources  of  water 
supply,  as  follows: 

1.  Cistern  for  mn  water. 

9.  Spring  or  well  for  ground  water. 

3.  Water  from  a  natui-al  stream. 

4.  Wat«r  from  an  artificial  aqueduct. 
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As  many  homes  in  Cuban  cities  take  water  from  street  vendors,  the 
answers  given  to  the  enumerators  at  the  houses  regarding  the  source 
from  which  the  vendors  obtain  it  may  be  open  to  some  slight  question, 
but  there  seems  little  reason  to  deny  the  substantial  correctness  of  the 
returns. 

These  four  sources  are  drawn  upon  for  a  water  supply  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions: 


SorircHol  water  BuppI)-. 

namea. 

Pproent 
dwell- 

Aqueduct 
Total 

74  363 
11^ 

f 

M-m 

100 

Nearly  half  the  dwellings  in  Cuba  got  water  from  cisterns  and  more 
than  one- fourth  from  streams,  or  three-fourths  from  these  two  sources. 
The  proportion  using  each  of  thase  four  sources  in  each  province  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Percent  Of  dwe^ 

iiigB  obtaining  waK 

"«» 

Cistern. 

stream. 

as; 

w.n. 

.„s« 

Habaua  (excf uHIng  tltj ) 
Matanzaa 

Puerto  Pnnoipe 
Santa,  Clara, 
gantiagc 

i 

IS 

20 

1 

0 

s 

1 

00 

Cuba 

i« 

K 

1. 

' 

3 

!«. 

Cisterns  weiL  used  least  m  the  capital,  but  with  that  exception  were 
least  common  in  tht.  two  provinces  at  the  ends  of  the  island,  where 
one-sixth  (Santiago)  or  one-third  (Pinar  del  Rio)  of  the  houses  derived 
water  from  this  source.  The  other  four  provinces  fall  into  two  groups, 
an  eastern,  Puerto  Principe  and  Santa  Clara,  in  which  one-haJf  of  the 
houses  used  cisterns,  and  a  western,  Habana  outside  the  city  and 
Matanzas,  in  which  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  houses  relied  on  cisterns. 
Where  cisterns  were  most  used  streams  were  least  used  for  water.  In 
the  provinces  at  the  ends  of  Cuba  about  three-fifths  of  the  houses  relied 
on  streams;  in  the  east  central  group  one-fifth,  and  in  the  west  central 
group  less  than  one-tenth.  About  five-sixths  of  the  houses  in  Habana 
city  derived  water  from  an  aqueduct.  In  Matanzas  and  Santiago  the 
proportion  waa  about  one-seventh,  elsewhere  less  than  one-tenth. 

In  the  following  tables  the  per  cent  of  dwellings  using  these  several 
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sources  of  water  supply  is  given  for  each  of  the  fourteen  cities  sepa- 
rately reported  and  then  for  the  districts  outaide  those  cities  by 
pix>vinces. 


City. 

V.r  ..nt  o£  f^^J^^^'^^^^'-'-S^-^-'^ 

,..,. 

i^ 

Ci.«.rn. 

at,™n. 

Well. 

'^ffllSf'^- 

Card  nas 

Pnerto  Princ  j 

Sagua  la  Grande 
Sancd  Spintua 
Santa  Clara 

42 
55 

4C 

i 

«7 

i" 

1 

1            UT 

5. 

23 

■':           1* 

' 
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The  most  incomplete  returns  under  this  head  were  from  the  cities  in 
Habana  province.  The  seven  cities  which  apparently  had  a  municipal 
water  supply  stand  out  sharply  in  the  first  column,  ana  in  the  order 
of  the  proportion  of  houses  supplied  with  water  through  an  aqueduct 
they  rank  as  follows:  Santiago,  Habana,  Sancti  Spiritua,  Matanzas, 
S^ua  la  Grande,  Cienfuegos,  and  Cardenas. 

The  following  notes  regarding  tim  water  supply  of  these  cities  have 
been  derived  from  various  sources: 


Since  1872,  Cardenaa  has  had  an  aqueduct  whiuh  supplies  water  from  a  subterra- 
nean, river  one  mile  distant  from  the  town,  which  fomishes  an  abundant  supply  at 
a  cost  of  about  $3  gold  per  month  for  each  faucet  The  well  water  and  that  from 
undei^round  cisterns  ia  brackish  and  not  potable,  so  that,  aa  a  rule,  the  poor  purchase 
water  from  the  street  carriers.     (Military  Notes  on  Cuba. ) 

CIENFUEGOS. 

The  commencement  of  a  waterworks  system  has  been  made,  and  the  water  tower, 
standing  at  an  elevation  of  over  100  feet  above  the  harbor  level,  ia  one  of  the  striking 
featores  of  the  landscape;  but  at  last  accouiits  the  company  had  not  begun  to  furnish 
water,  and  the  sole  source  of  supply  was  from  undei^round  cisterns,  the  owners  of 
which  derive  a  handsome  revenue  from  selling  water  to  their  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bore.     (Clark.) 

The  supply  of  water  is  absolutely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  city.  The 
hotels  and  a  few  residences  have  cement  cisterns  built  in  the  ground  and  use  rain 
water;  but  the  chief  supply  comes  from  a  small  stream,  the  Jicotea  Eiver,  a  small 
branch  of  the  Cannan.  The  water  is  pumped  into  two  aqueducts.  The  principal 
one,  which  is  called  after  the  Jicotea  Eiver,  holds  400,000  liters;  a  smaller  one,  the 
Boutfartique,  holds  300,000  liters.  Pipes  from  these  two  aqueducts  nm  throi^h  a 
few  of  the  streets  above  ground  alongside  the  curbing.  The  gates  are  open  only  two 
hours  daily.  The  hospitals  use  this  water  after  boiUng.  As  a  remedy  for  this  con- 
dition, I  am  told  there  waa  a  project  to  bring  water  from  a  point  20  miles  distant  from 
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the  falls  of  the  Havabanilla  River,  1,200  feet  above  the  sea.  AbBoluf«  freedom  from 
pollution  was  claimed.  It  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  war.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  work  was  $1,000,000,  The  Jicotea  aqueduct  is  simply  alat^e  open  dstem 
built  of  rocka  and  cement.  There  are  about  200  wella  iu  the  city,  but  infected- 
{United  States  Sanitary  Inspector  D.  E,  Dudley,  quoted  by  R.  P.  Porter.) 


The  present  water  supply  of  Habana  is  excellent,  being  derived  from  the  pure  and 
esteneive  springs  of  Vento,  about  9  miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  present  aque- 
duct, completeil  in  1893  or  1894,  was  begun  in  1861,  and  ia  known  as  El  Canal  de 
Albear.  At  the  source  of  supply  there  is  a  lai^  stone  baain  into  wbich  tho  springs 
or,  more  properly,  subterranean  streams  bubble.  At  one  side  is  a  magnificent  gate- 
house. From  this  runs  the  aqueduct,  which  is  an  e^-shaped  brick  tunnel,  generally 
under  ground,  but  majked  at  frequent  intervals  along  its  route  by  turrets  of  brick 
and  stone.  The  present  water  supply  enters  the  city  through  the  suburb  of  Cerro, 
which  formerly  had  few,  if  any,  connections  with  it,  the  population  of  this  suburb 
purchasing  their  water  from  the  street  carriers.  There  is  an  old  aqueduct  also  run- 
ning into  the  city,  built  as  early  as  1597,  known  as  the  Zanja,  The  source  of  this 
water  supply  was,  or  is,  the  Almendares  River,  only  about  2  miles  away,  the  wafer 
of  which  was  unquestionably  impure.  There  are  but  few  wella  and  cisterns  in  the 
city,  and  to-day  nearly  all  of  the  water  used  is  pure.  It  should  perhaps  be  sdd  that 
the  waterworlrs  enterprise  is  a  municipal  affair.     (Clark. ) 

The  present  water  supply  of  Habana  is  excellent,  although  it  is  used  by  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  population.  It  comes  from  the  enormous  springs  on  the  banks  of  the 
Almendares  River,  about  8  miles  due  south  of  the  city.  These  springs  are  iaclc«ed 
in  a  masonry  structure  about  150  feet  in  diameter  at  its  hase  and  250  feet  at  the  top 
and  60  feet  deep.  Masonry  drains  are  laid  around  the  upper  surface  to  prevent  any 
surface  water  from  washing  into  the  sprii^.  At  the  base  of  this  spring  the  water  is 
constantly  bubbling  up  and  appears  to  be  of  remarkable  purity.  The  supply  is  so 
large  that  it  more  tiian  fills  all  the  present  requirements,  and  a  lai^  portion  of  it 
runs  to  waste.  From  the  spring  the  water  is  conveyed  under  the  Almendares  River  by 
pipes  situated  in  a  tunnel,  and  from  the  north  aide  of  the  river  the  water  is  conveyed 
in  a  masonry  tunnel  or  aqueduct  for  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  where  it  dischai^ies 
into  a  receiving  reservoir,  the  altitude  of  which  is  36  meters,  or  about  108  feet,  above 
the  sea  level.  From  the  distributing  reservoir  the  water  is  carried  into  the  dty  by 
gravity  in  pipes,  the  highest  point  in  the  thickly  populated  portion  of  the  city  being 
68  feet.  The  pipes  in  the  streets  are  said  tobesmall,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  pres- 
sure to  carry  the  water  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  small  number  of  buildii^  which 
exceed  one  story  in  height.  In  these  bvdldings  pumping  is  necessary.  There  are 
said  to  be  about  18,000  houses  in  the  city,  and  from  a  report  made  by  tho  municipal- 
ity in  1897  it  appears  that  the  number  of  hoiKes  directly  connected  with  the  water 
pipes  is  9,233.  The  poorer  houses,  which  are  not  thus  connected,  obtain  water  either 
by  purchase  from  the  street  vendors  or  by  getting  it  from  public  taps,  of  which  there 
are  a  certain  number  scattered  throughout  the  city.  (General  Greene,  quoted  by 
E.  P.  Porter.) 


Since  1872  it  has  had  a  fine  water  supply,  though  only  about  lialf  the  houses  a 
poiitiected  with  the  water  system,  and  many  of  tlie  people  still  buy  water  of  street  ve 
dora  without  knowledge  as  to  the  source  of  supply  or  purity  of  the  wator.     (Porter 


The  city  has  a  Kood  water  supply  furnished  through  an  axpicihict  in 
de  la  VLrge.ii.     (Clark.) 
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There  is  no  city  in  which  one-third  of  the  houses  obtain  water 
directly  from  a  natural  stream,  and  in  more  than  half  of  the  cities  this 
source  of  supply  is  not  recognized.  The  only  cities  in  which  it  is 
important  are  Manzanillo,  Sancti  Spiritus,  and  Trinidad. 


Manzanillo  lies  on  the  coast  of  Santiago,  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  mouth  of  theYara,  "The  water  supply  formerly  came 
from  the  river  Yara,  but  proved  to  be  so  unhealthy  that  now  the 
inhabitants  rely  entirely  upon  cisterns."  (Clark.)  In  the  light  of  the 
preceding  figures  this  is  evidently  a  statement  of  what  should  be 
rather  than  what  is. 


"Saneti  Spiritus  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Yayabo,  which 
flows  5^  miles  to  empty  into  the  Zaaa  at  a  point  about  SO  miles  from 
the  sea,"     (Military  Notes  on  Cuba.) 


"The  course  of  the  river  Gruaurabo  lies  within  half  a  mile  of  Trini- 
dad."    (aark.) 

Begarding  the  water  supply  of  the  other  five  cities,  Guanabaooa, 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Puerto  Principe,  Eegia,  and  Santa  Clara,  the  following 
notes  are  submitted: 


"Guanabacoa  is  noted  for  its  numerous  springs  and  wells  and  for 
the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  drinking  water."  (Military  Notes 
on  Cuba.) 

"The  river  on  the  .outskirts  has  good  water."  (Military  Notes.) 
"The  river  which  skirts  the  town  could  be  utilized  as  a  source  for  a 
pure  water  Hupply."     (Clark.) 


"A  small  river  mns  through  the  town."     (Military  Notes.) 

The  following  table  shows  by  provinces  the  per  cent  of  all  dw^ellings 

in  the  districts  outside  the  fourteen  cities  supplied  with  water  in  the 

manner  specified: 


»*„. 

walet  from  sonrc^s  speelfied. 

btaininB 

c»»™. 

Stream. 

Won. 

St 

Not 
EpeRifled, 

^ 

71 

1 

• 

64 

38 

•■ 

2j                2 

A  small  number  of  dwellings  in  inrai  Cuba  are  reported  to  derive 
water  from  an  aqueduct.     The  municipal  districts  containing  as  many 
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as  100  such  dwellings  are  as  follows:  In  Habana  province,  Marianao 
(196),  San  Antonio  de  los  Banos  (369),  Batabano  (505),  Guines  (500); 
in  Mataozas  province,  Jovellanos  (408)  and  Bolondron  (188);  in  Pinar 
del  Eio  province,  Mariel  (192);  in  Santa  Clara,  Abreus  (139),  Rodas 
(188),  and  Sagua  la  Grande  outside  the  urban  part  (127);  in  Santiago, 
El  Caney  (427)  and  Baracoa  (687). 

The  general  reliance  upon  water  from  streams  in  the  two  provinces 
at  the  ends  of  Cuba — Pinar  del  Rio  and  Santiago — and  upon  cisterns  in 
the  four  central  provinces  is  clearly  shown  in  the  preceding  tables. 
There  seems  some  reason  for  doubt  whether  the  line  of  division 
between  cisterns  for  rain  water  {aljihe)  and  well  or  spring  for  ground 
water  {poso),  was  clearly  understood  by  the  enumerators  and  those 
who  answered  their  questions. 


Disposmox  OF  < 
The  enumerators  were  instructed  to  write  in  the  column  for  answers 
to  this  question  "Munvnpal"  (municipal),  '^Pa/rtioula/r'^''  (private),  or 
"  Se  quema"  (by  burning),  according  to  the  method  of  disposition  used 
at  the  dwelling  where  the  question  was  put.  In  addition  to  these  three 
classes  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  a  fourth  for  unspecified  or  insuffi- 
ciently specified,  but  only  2  per  cent  of  the  houses  fell  into  this  last 
class.     The  facts  for  Cuba  as  a  whole  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


MothfKl  of  di'ipodiiE  ..r  garbage 

Number  of 
dwBllingK 

r«r  tent 
inga. 

Burning 
Privato 
Nut  Bpecifled 

88  229 

W 

is-n 

lOO 

In  this  respect,  as  in  that  of  water  supply,  the  main  difference  is 
between  the  city  and  the  country  districts.  In  the  following  table, 
therefore,  the  methods  of  disposing  of  garbage  in  the  several  cities  are 
given: 

Per  cent  of  urban  dwellings  -usimj  specified  method  of  garbage  disposal. 


City. 

pal.  " 

b™... 

m,.». 

specified. 

Total. 

Cardenas 
<ientueens 

Ma^mllo 

HnaTd^lRio 

Pueru>Frlnc.pe 

Kegla 

^a^ft  la  Grande 

Sanca  Spirltna 

Trinidad 

llthanCubi 

92 
91 

5 

1 

JOO 

""!      ' 

t           , 

" 
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Fioiii  this  table  it  is  clear  that,  taking  tlie  dwellings  ait  a  whole,  in 
the  14  cities,  7  in  every  8  of  them  had  some  municipal  system  of  dis- 
posing of  garbage.  The  cities  of  Santa  Clara,  except  Cienfuegoa,  were 
apparently  least  well  provided  in  this  respect.  In  the  cities  of  that 
province,  more  commonly  than  elsewhere  in  Cuba,  garbage  was  dis- 
IKJsed  of  by  burning. 

In  the  following  table  the  same  facts  are  given  by  provinces  for  the 
rural  districts  of  Cuba: 


[  of  rural 


using  itperijied  meOtod  of  garbage  disposal. 


llr 

Manipi 

Bu™,n« 

Pr.v.l« 

specified. 

T„ta>. 

Santa  Clam 
Sftnllago 

"0 

9 

54 

I 

100 

100 

» 

* 

42 

^ 

100 

Outside  of  the  1.4  cities  about  1  dwelling  in  7  enjoyed  some  public 
means  of  garbage  disposal,  and  the  prevalence  of  this  varies  in  tough 
agreement  with  the  density  of  rural  population  as  given  on  page  74. 
The  only  private  means  specified  is  that  of  burning,  and  this  is  increas- 
ingly prevalent  from  west  to  east.  To  show  this,  the  provinces  have 
been  arranged  in  the  following  list  in  their  order  from  west  to  east 
and  the  per  cent  of  rural  dwellings  burning  their  garbage  indicated. 


garbage. 

,,„„„. 

inis' 

, 

i 

The  houses  having  other  means  of  garbage  disposal  obviously  vary 
in  the  reverse  way;  that  is,  when  burning  is  common,  other  private 
means  are  uncommon,  and  vice  versa. 


DISPOSITION   OP   BXCRKTA. 

The  entries  which  the  enumerators  were  allowed  to  make  in  the 
column  containing  the  answers  to  this  question  were  poso,  inodoro, 
or  ninguna  (none).  In  addition  to  the  three  thus  allowed  there  will 
be  found  in  the  tables  a  fourth  class  of  "not  specified"  to  cover  cases 
where  the  question  was  not  answered.  The  only  recognized  methods 
of  disposal,  therefore,  were  poso  and  inodorn.    As  it  is  difficult  to  find 
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any  exact  English  equivalent  for  tiiese  words,  they  will  bo  retained  in 
the  following  discussion  of  the  tables.' 
The  following  table  shqws  the  frequency  of  these  various  mode^i  of 


About  half  the  dwellings  in  Cuba  had  no  provision  of  any  kind  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  Maid  that  in  ruml  Spain  the  inhabitants  eomraonly 
have  no  closets  or  outhouses,  but  resort  to  the  fields,  and  the  same  h 
apparently  true  of  Cuba.  Of  the  houses  having  conveniences  of  this 
sort  nine-tenths  (8.9  per  cent)  reported  aposo  and  one-tenth  an  hriodoro. 
In  this  respect  the  provinces  stand  as  follows; 


Ftr  cent  of  total  dwellings  mtjijilkd  with  Reified  mo<k  oj 


o/c. 


p..™.. 

—. 

Inodoro. 

No  Ii.riiu 

!,pGlMul. 

HnerdelKto 

48 
20 

", 

i 

Tola! 

^ 

"■ 

19 

* 

It  is  cleai  that  outoide  of  Habiua  Cit>  md  Matanzas  pioMnee  the 
tnodoro  is  hardly  known.  In  the  following  table  the  fa^jts  are  yiven 
for  the  thirteen  other  cities  separately  reported: 


Per  ceiA  of  urban  dweU'mijs 

lining  sptcijied  method  of  dispvdng  of  eti-retu 

City. 

V^. 

i,.d„. 

'*'""'■    speolfioil 

Totol. 

Cartenas 

87 

i 

2              ? 

100 

100 

■| 

3 

11 

llnardelBio 

SagualaQrMide 

I 

loS 

% 

; 

100 

Drban  Cuba  (excluding  Hixbana) 

„ 

3 

» 

» 

wote  OD  meaningoE  poio  and  iTwdoro,     The  "^inodoro"  includes  every  receptacle 
ir  escrela  in  which  an  effort  ia  made  to  destroy  or  decrease  the  foul  odors  arising 
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This  table  shows  that  Matanzas  ia  the  only  city  besides  Habana,  in 
which  an  -modoro  was  found  in  one-tenth  of  the  dwellings  and  that  in 
half  the  other  12  cities  it  did  not  occui'  in  an  appreciable  number  of 
cases.  In  4  of  these  13  cities  at  least  10  per  <«nt  of  the  houses  were 
without  closet  conveniences  and  in  2  more  than  1  dwelling  in  5  was 
thuH  unprovided. 

In  the  following  table  the  facts  ai'o  given  for  the  rural  districts  of 
Cuba: 

I'tr  wilt  of  rural  dwellinga  vsirig  specified  method  of  diiposinff  of  excreta. 


p„„.„. 

Vom. 

,nodo,c 

NO 

„. 

Bpecifled 

TDWi. 

Pin^c'dSRio 
Santiago 

0 
0 

fii 

I 

IDD 
100 

Rural  fuha 

!■. 

" 

01 

^ 

100 

In  rural  Cuba  there  was  3,jx>zo  in  connection  with  about  one-third 
of  the  dwellings,  while  two-thirds  were  without  this  or  any  other  form 
of  receiving  excreta, 

therefrom,  UBoally  by  the  addition  of  such  substancUH  as  iime,  dry  flay,  or  aahee. 
Thepozo  includes  all  other  forma  of  closet  The  modern  form  of  closet  fluHhed  bj 
water  from  a  system  of  pipes,  called  escmado  ingles,  ia  very  unusual  in  Hahana,  am 
unknown  elsewhere  in  Cuba.  Either  the  inodoro  or  the  poio  is  cleaned,  when  i 
is  cleaned  at  all,  by  scavengers  hired  by  the  property  owner. 
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. — ToUiJ  piipalaiion  M  different 


Year. 

'"C"- 

Year. 

'ZT- 

172,620 
272,301 

1841 

i;  87!^  797 

Table  II. — I'opuliition  of  Culm  nnil  ilx  jirociwpx  <il  ix 


I.„>vi.«. 

,.., 

4B],92f< 

|;S 

27a; 379 

im 

as 

14S,88.'J 

271^310 
2M,520 

424  811 

20^  4K! 
17S,0e2 

aH.2;i7 

1,8%,5S0 

1,6S1,«87 

! 

'itimntofl.    Soo  Appendix  XVI. 


HABANA  PKOVINCB. 


Munielpal  distrieb 


Cnitguas .. 
CeibB  del  Ai 


auIradeMelcria! 

anbona 

uda  de  Hno9 


BBnAnlonlodelusV^Hs 

Bjux  Antooio  de  103  Banoe  . . . 
JanFeltpe 

'BBii  Joae  de  las  Lalas 

jBtONleolsa...        .  

"^  5™z  iSel  Norte  (tormerlyel 


lo  de  Bio  Blanco 


2,46S 
^928 


3,S94 
1,03.5 
7,9(1.1 
2,714 
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TABiJi  ill. — i'upulali/m,  ofTmaddlxd  dUlrictg  in  1887  omd  1899,  t 
MATANZAa  PROVINCE.- 


M       «dasrtts 

» 

g 

„ 

L 

tn 

UO 

Cabezaa 

!m4 

^^ 

SS™' 

CaitoaBojas  tonne   yCunanonei 

3  705 

6^ 

B16 

S^^ 

Perieo  tormefly  Ceryante 

6349 

l«1 

t  "Ot 

1    4 

' 

Dn    ndeBoyea 

8    35 

L  KIO  PROVINCK. 


Bahiu  Hundi 

Cabanas 

Canfleltma  (including  Mougas} 

Consolaoion  del  Norte 

ConsolaiJtn  del  Sue  (melailmB  AIoQho  Rojas) 

Guanajny 

Quayalial 

ManttiB  (iDcludli^  Baja) 

Mailel 

Falaidos 

JuUui  Diaa  (toimeily  Paso  Seal  de  8an  Diego) 

FinoF  del  Hlo 

San  Crielobal  (tncladins  Bxnta  Cruz  de  los  Plnoe) 

SsD  Dl«go  de  lo«  Baiioa 

San  Die^  de  Nunez 

San  Juan  y  Martinez 


Sg,343 
4,263 
2,419 


i  UERTU  PRMCIFE  PKOVINCE 


CleeodcAvHa 

b61S 
u  3I>5 

9,801 

1*:^ 

3,737 
12,182 

cs°(5;r^efsu. 

8AKTA  CLARA  PROVIKCI 


;  .v„         "                                        ;    „ 

S 

B57 
723 

1 

as 

59)128 

,1 

,S 

'482 
3,968 

18,164 

1,468 

taiaslLas) 8 

1,589 
2:534 

Plaeetaa ; 
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Populiitiim.  nfimaadpDi  dialrints  in  18S7  (mil  189S,  etc. — Continued. 
SANTA  CLAEA  PROVINCE— ConUnuefl. 


Municipal  (listricts. 

w. 

1S99. 

Gain. 

LOE«. 

11,167 

11 

8,153 
IS,  330 
15,<>5e 
29;  278 

8,831 

82;  «i 

^■% 

USSJ 
9  718 

1  409 
%  012 

S49S 

B^^i™ 

641 

^.Z 

"■^ 

\r. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA  PEOVIBCE. 


Campertiueia  (fonm 

cohro .""!!""!!!! 

CrfMo  (formed  from 
Gibata 


Jiguanl 

Uuizi^illo 


Ulquero  (iormed  trom  Hanzanllloj 

Faliiiii  Soriano  (foFmed  from  Bantiaeo) 

Puerto  Padro  (lormecly  ViolDtla  de las  Tanas)... 

Begua  de  Tanacoo 

San  Luis  (fornQiBd  from  SanLiago) 

Btmliaeo  Ar-  '-"- 


Table  TV.—PnpvIaiUm  by  w/irdi  and  hy  m 
PROVINCE  or  HABANA. 


10.AJ   FOPULiTIO^ 

424  804 

BautsDiBtria 

,1J2 

Aguaoat«Dirtr.ot 

8  163 

Hoyo  Colorado 

EoloJ  and  Composti,4u 

880 

AlanlKar  OlstFict 

8  7« 

Bojucal  Di^lcl  t 

6  754 

le3, 

Alqalaar  w^undo 

^gundo 

lObS 

Rsmnmder  of  dislnct 

928 

BainoaDfstriet 

172S 

Arrovo  Arenas 

ii? 

Mamey  Luro  ind  Hdoj 

Batabano  District 

6  5J» 

CflsiBnas  District  (not  given  by  wardsi 
Catalina  District  (not  given  by  wards) 

2^ 

Batabano 
Guanabo 

1025 

cnba  del  Agua  Dlstnct 

2  197 

Qafnniial  and  San  Ai^n^stln 

1 

909 

Islands 

=^ 

Kcmamicr  of  di«lri<^t 

— 
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Table  IV, — Populotion  by  wardi  and  by  dtkt — Continiied. 

PROVINCE  OP  HABANA-ConMnuMl. 


Ctoi;  Verde 

San  Cranciseo  S^to 

SanFrareieeo  O^te 

bun  Miguel  del  Faiiron  uid  Pepe  Ai 

Gimra  IHsttiot  (not  given  by  warfe) 


First  and  Cmz 


>i  BBja    San  Pedro    and  St 


Gnadalnpe 
Jenon  del  Monle 
JeausMana 
Luyauo 

Monserrete 


Ban  Franplstf 
San  Joan  de  Die 
goDLazaro 
Baa.  Leapoldo 


Vedado  y  Prfnupe 


Eemalnd^  ot  dlaCilct 

Madroga  district 

GoDcordle,  Msjagua  and  San  Bias 
Madruga  Este 
Madniga  Oe^le 
Eemojuder  uf  distnct 


Eunaindti  of  distritt 


givin  by  wards) 


Moojaa 
Quinuina 


nFthpeDl^liict  (not  ^Ten  by  wards) 
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Table  IV. — Pupidaiion  liy  ««H-de  and  6^  cities — CoDtiniiecl. 

PROVINCE  OF  ELABANA— Continued, 


am  Jose  de  las  La 

g 

■>7e 

Primero  ... 

af  baza 

5s3 

sn 

Do 

San  Nicolas  Dis 

~^ 

E 

m 

rs*/." 

Pamdero  and 

San  Nfoolas 

£. 

T  past 

2- 

Sanla  Cruz  del  N 

96. 

cd    N          D 

~  ~ 

San  Antonio 

R     B           d    N 

M>5 

m 

Santa  Maria  de  R 

>«       DiBtn 

5i 

Remainiier  of 

I'ROVIXCE  OF  MATAKZAS. 


Tot       pop    .at  on 

■</•    14 

arl™  Rojas  Distri  t  (n 

t  given  b>  ba 

AlRcm  f>  nia  rlct 

"(,110 

oe 

Estante 

—gas 

nlonDhtr    t 

1^195 

Este 

Oaleonolo 

474 

l| 

NoM« 
Oeste 

Colon  B.   r     2 

UoSbI     o4 

BolonJconDl 

fllon  Barr  o  a 

im 

Bilondro    3 

Guira 

S* 

Cuevitas 

2Q&* 

Punta  a  d  Alvcfcz 

Jabapo 

Zapala  and  Galeon 

fi33 

AcBturllla, 
(    amat'aro  DIstn  t 

aooo 

CabezasD  strict 

5  IS* 

anlmar 

lei 

E' 

Hi 

Caobas 

620 

fiU 

Umonar  Este 

MM^lena 

Lunonar  Oes  e 

Canas  Dlttriet 

1993 

bum  dero 

220 

but 

309 

Jaguei     rai,leD«tnt 

^853 

Cardena.s  ri=tr    t 

C^eja^^de  Zapata 

750 

Cardenas  Oitv- 

Difltnot  1  Bamo  1 
District  1  Barrio  i 
Distri  t "  Barrio  1 

1  e&i 

134 

Jaeuev    rftnde 
3lSu  ' 

1  999 

District  i,Barr!o 

District  E  Barrio  1 

Jovellanos  Distr    t 

District  4  Bamo  1 

3  145 

Asuncion 

District  4  Batro  J 

JovelUn  B  Barrio  1 

1  942 

CanlelMidGua^mas 

Pueblo  Nnevo  Fundi   on  and  Ver 

,salles 

311 

I^lt^^ 

3W 

\acadero 

San  Jose 

2  018 
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Table  IV. — Popiihticm  by  ii>ards  and  by  otiien — Continued. 

PROVINCE  or  MATANZAS— Continued. 


Mac.sguaDi3tricl 

504 

Mendez  Cap  te  Di  tr    t 

215S 

Mayabnn 

1  093 

Mei  d^z  Lapole  1 

MonlaAlto 

bSO 

Oeatc 

Ma/Tirige^Di^Lrict 

10  m 

falmllla.  District 

M 

Batalla 

Bfl 

595 

d&odlo 

Jat-an 

1612 

9d5 

MaigTiit 

J  J89 

ISl^dLnch 

PencoDstrct 

SS'biSS" 

1  ST7 
4M 

Pen«   Norte 
Perico  Sot 

3^4 

Marti  DisteiPt 

&0()5 

Roiiiie  Diatri  t 

Qnamulaa 

260S 

Itflbo 

Caobilles 

I  48* 

LaTeja 

Mi>stacJlla 

m 

K?a. 

QuiDtana  and  Tomegut 

1482 

ilfg 

MatansmDiBtrln 

45  282 

SabaniUa  D  stn  t 

1105 

Matanzas  City— 

Mondeiar  and  A  ra 

401 

1  mo 

Palioa  and  Canimar 

DiBtnctlBamo 

im 

Sabanllla 

Iilatriot2.Bamol 

Siatilct  3  Barrio  1 

aoao 

San  Jotu  de  i     Ramo^  District 

6  7fi5 

DiatriEt*,Bamol 
PaebloNuevo 
Teisalles 

Aeylvnns,  convents  aud  hospltala 
Arroyo  and  Campana 

2,305 

Banagiises  Pnebl 
Pue^Svo 

2| 

'1 

SanJoscdelos  Ramos 

^Ml 

Santa  Ana  Dlstnct 

Ganlniar  and  Paso  Seoo 

^A^"^ 

1  828 

Bainol 

^iV- 

IS^^Ba^a 

28o 

10U5 

SanFrandeco 

284 

Maximo  Comei-  D  ttni-l 

4046 

Union  deEy      1  Btnct 

5226 

Altamlsul 

•^a 

Pueblo  Nuev 

54b 

Maximo  Qompa 

Iglesial 

RanOii  lei  Medio 

ftlesia" 

SabaDilU 

■77 

l|le.a» 

1005 

PROVIXCE  OF  PINAK  D 


TOTAI  POPULATION 

173  064 

CabanaaDiitrtot 

£858 

Ariomiaa  Distntt 

9  317 

Cabanaa  and  <<aii  Miguel 

Ceiba 

tonchltaanlDellclaa 

1917 

4  179 

Canaa 

\  tttia  and  'lan  Eamon 

M2 

^^T 

1  09^ 

Tm 

Pnerta  de  la  <,uira 
Virtndes 

^"^^^"^  ^'"^    ^^  *""  ' 

nan 

BatiiB  Hnnda  Dietnct 

2  117 

Candelaila 

Carambola  Lomas  and  Rio  H  jnd 

Bahia  Honda  and  Agua^^atc 

Mu 

LasMangas 

San  Juan  di.  Bar™   mc    Mira(. 

1^ 

aanMfxuelaniiMfl 

nimam 

=Ii 

andFria? 

=^ 
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Table  IV,— PopuJoiioi 
PROVINCE  OP 


iiinTds  and  by  i^tien — Contiiiueii. 
AR  DEL  KIO— Continned. 


CoQgolacion  del  Sorts  District 

7899 

Jobaeo  and  Kayo 

253 

LuJagoa 

Lft  Fehna.  ond  Rio  de  Puerooa 

LoePnentea 

1  W^ 

Mac^nial  and  Qolebra  HaLha 
Mariel  and  Boca 

Molina  Mosquitos  and  Ouajajbon 
San  Juan  BiiiitlMa  and  Plaja 

J0B5 

Kio  Blanco  and  Arroyo  Naranjo 
Vegas  Nuevas 

s 

88  M3 

Con'if.laoi  n  del  ^ur  DLtrlct 

16  WS 

Caheaaa 

4aw 

Colmenar  and  Hato  Qnemsdo 
CKneoliM^ionaelSnrCitj  notgi^en 

"13" 
160« 

IsSMana 

Ovas 
Paso  \  lego 

1186 

Lajas  and  Capeiuza 

Plnar  del  Eio  Norto 

89« 
4931 

K^joandC-iBUtos 

10? 

RioFcf 
^obequito 

Eio  Hondo  and  la  Jaaua 

S512 

San  PaWo  and  Camarones 
flantaaaia 

^Ss 

4^ 

Gnanajay  District 

1790 

San(ri3tobalDisWii,t 

42*8 

Cabnaleg 

Majanlana2 

1  875 

Minao  and  Bio  Hondo 

402 

im 

San  Cristobal 

1  996 

Sao  n?anUsco 

Santa  Cruz  de  los  Finos 

San  Jose 

T^t 

Sitio  Herrero 

2S1 

Guane  District 

^ns 

San  Diego  de  Iob  Banos  District  (not  given 
by  wards)                                                 a  419 

Cabodi.'innAntOTio 
Ccrtes  and  Senanos 

~7| 

San  Diego  de  Nuhpz  District  loot  given 

Guane 

Juan  Gomez 

LnOilfa 

San  Juan  j  Martinez  Distrii  t 

Uartlnae 

1  74« 

Paso  Heal  and  Catalina 

Arroyo  Hondo 
GalalreandiTUillen 

PonalesandToneria 

Punta  de  ]a  Sierra  and  Los  Acostas 

Lagunillas 
Lult  Lazo 

1,288 

J  014 

4  193 

Sabalo  Trinidad  and  Santa  Teresa 

PnmerodoMattlnei! 

Rloyeeo 

Giiayabal  Dlitri  t 

Segundo  de  Martm^ 

2  970 

893 

(aiiolto 

Unaiabal  and  Banes 

'JanLmsDislnot 

Qnlntana 

«. 

Jnlian-Diaa  Disttict 

Barrigoiaa 

Herradura  and  Ceja  de  la  Herradu 

Julian  Bias  and  Falacioe 

Santa  Monica  and  t  uajiro 

Bi    Se 

LosFalacinDlBtrlct 

245b 

SanLms 

8653 

Toro  and  Bacun^nias 

198 

^  males  District 

17  700 

LosPalacios 

Sierra  ^nto  Domingo  and  Limon 

238 

Albino      ... 

789 

es          471 

Cavosde  San  Felipe 

S 

Mantua  District 

ists 

Lagma  de  Fledra 

2^ 

1  079 

sss 

Cabesas  and  La  Ceja 

f-an  Caietano 

a  920 

^'m 

GuayaVi   and  Lazar 

SanTomaa 

!S2 

Santa  Marta  an™san1lV 

\  males 

1  600 

■Sierra  Derrnmbado 

'" 

■\avttl 

624 

,  Google 


IlEPOBT   ON   THK   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

TAiirje  IV.^ — Pi^yiilatiim  In/  warde  and  by  ctlief — Continued. 

PROVINCE  OF  PIIEETO  PRINCIPE, 


IV      1   POP          T      N 

88  234 

I'  ertoPriti  -p^Diatri  6 

63  !« 

g   d    A,     al  -tri 

AJtagraoa 
Uo@   as 

I    40 

Ceiba 

C  n  mmaa  re 

2368 

caegodeAdla 

389- 

Euado 

Guana  65 

noe 

"f^ 

Gua  aja 
Lim     ^ 

Im 

Jocaro 

Magam  «in  ba 

im 

LRsaroLope? 

Nu     as 

Due  aedeJobB 

Pueb  0  Nue  o 

=(Bn  H  CO  a 

Puerto  Pnne  pe 

2,8-6 

Pue      Princ  pe 

?*74 

M  ronDiBtHrt 

tie  oPnncpe 

Puerto  P   nripfl4 

Chambae 

PiectoPnn    pe6 

Cupeyea 

Pue  to  Pri      pe  6 

Me  niqufn 

554 

Puerto  Prtne  pi- 

2,407 

PuertoPnn    pee 

Puerto  Pr  ndpe  9 

1  M9 

More    Ost 

San  Uero    mo 

8baa    u 

9S1 

aba 

NnevilasDari  t 

0  S55 

^eguBs 

48 

2~ 

Santa,    ruzd     Su  DIstn  t 

5  SOS 

LuKaieng 

150 

Nuevtaa 

B  ena Centura 

CaJzada  and  P  aya  Bomta 

BedcDOon 

Guayaba 

fcabnal 

bauUlgu 

'!a    PbApo 

Seoftdo 

2  « 

PR      IN  IL  OF     *NTA  0 


^ 

Cartag  na  D  «tl  t^-Con  n     d 

^brc.D  writ   note         bv  « 

ard                »!W5 

SfS 

Caltaitrie    Diatriot 

eb5a 

CB]a  do  Pablo  Dietri  t 

Cabarlen 

OH 

fejade  Pablo 

Conuco 

Coirallllo 

C  uajftbana 

Pa  ma  Sola 

Traeo 

603 

Sabiioa  rrnnde 

Cicnfi  egoa  Diatrlct 

SS"' 

1  J 

AguadadBPasajei™ 

Santo 

"  573 

b»a 

aaiiAto 

Vj^ 

CastUo 

Cumajuanl  riatrict 

14  495 

Cba^ 

4  adalupe 

608 
2609 

Cienfti^oBCaty  (notgiTenby 

Gavil  m  aMGayllanclto 

Sabana 

161 

Santa  tlarita 

Oj^deA^ 

Awietea  dBanos 

6BC 

r  t  entt^  District 

a^W  lero 

J  917 

Ala*  ran 

,  Google 


POPULATION    BY   WAKDS   A*ND    ClfXHS. 
n.K  1 V. — Popiilnlitm  liy  viards  and  hij  ci(ii°x— Oontmueil. 
E  OF  SANTA  CLAEA— Continued. 


CrfuanKs  Dintrlpt-Lflnt  nucd 

^  ,  AtUniod=Ja.-V 

icltw  Di«crii.t 

12  882 

Barro 

Ciluenlea 

Aguada  do  Moja 

BiMoGranae 

m 

Bosqua 
CejadePaWo 

ii 

Cnirea  D  ttnpl 

Cbaiui  Hondo 

CruEBS 

4'm 

^^ 

1  2M 

im. 

Ii22 

MonleHnne 

BagnalaChieaandCayoa 

San  Antonio  de  las  1  neltaa 

^^iiS"" 

7ai 

Aslanto\iejo 

Te 

SanctlSpiritaaDstr 

997 

J^oi^Llar 

11«0 

sss™. 

^ 

Nuevas 

ChoiTem  Brava 

Furlal 

916 

Cftbaienan 

I  135 

Tb 

Guasunal 

1  WO 

Ban  ^  icente 

Jlbaro 

Palmira  Df  tri  t 

65 

Manacas 

475 

Par  dc8 

578 

Iran^ 

pHjSTra 

%an  Andrea  ax  d  Pueblo  Nneyo 

f*  taLieia 

11981 

TagoDs  o  and  Ptdro  Barba 

1  293 

Tunas  da  Zaza 

Guaraoftbulla 

Sancti  SplTltua 

wams 

19 

PlaeelasandTlbislal 

'«n  Diego  del  Valle  DIslrtct 

gau  Andres  and  Vteta  Hermosa 

Cent™ 

Quemado  de  Guinue 

"»»" 

HaUllo 

ts 

sgssr 

1  815 

fsr 

cribB      IIM 

Guinea 

Pbsj  (.abad 

Quemado  dp  Gu      s 

San  \  alent  u 

343 

'-a    Fernando  Difltri 

Mi 

aes   Alonso 

Kan  lio  \  el  s  D  atnct 

ss;""" 

1^ 

larader 

151 

Cnmea 

1  .40 

Guamllaa 

'^a    Jua    delas^eraaDBtri  t 

Santa  Fe 

"''^ 

Agua«  Bonitae 

415 

Ranchuel    01  trlct 

Fozo  de  la  China 

(ruay 

TU 

Ranthi  elo  l 

Rancbuela 

sltio  \  iejo 

Rodaa  Df  Irt  1 

^°^ 

Bartoleme 

bS 

Oongolas 

171 

Bne  avlali 

Jahac  a 

139 

Cangrcjoand  Ee 

man 

Limonex 

5S8 

SiS- 

Sagiia  In  Grai  de  DiKtr    1 

-^-g^ 

Tetoan 

■^ 

1  C5i 

laabeladeSagua 

Jnmaeua 

SagualaGiande  N  rte 

SagualaOtault  faur 

Evrtdo" 

San  Juan 

La  Cm 

Sllle  itu 

1  J, 

J^ 

,  Google 


REPORT    OH   tHE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,  1899. 
ABLE  IV. — Populatiim  by  waTds  and  hy  cities — Continuetl, 
PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLARA— Contlnncd. 


feanta  Clara  imtrict-Continued 

&anto  Domingo  Dlat 

Pastora 

San  Juan 

Provmotal 

1  tK 

labncito 

Pucnte 

26M 

■Teihaixi 

*^ 

CabaBttn 
Caraiu-iey 

6TO 

Santalaabei  de  las  Lajaa  DIstriLt 

Casilda 

Centro 

Gnanijuical 

NnevBS 

GviinladoMjrai 

da 

Salado  and  Sanl&  Rosa 

4<r 

SS^cl«o 

825 

Terrj 

S^P^ 

•lautt.  Domineo  Dlstni't 

10  3- 

Tayaba 

esB 

Trinidad  CiW  notenen  by  wards 

11,120 

Alvare?  and  Moidaao 

Bamcaldo  Potierillo  and  Arena 

lagTiaJayDietrUt 

Jleotea  and  wn  Bartolome 

iai6 

Jiquiabo  and  Juqni 

9B1 

HanacBS  and  San  Uarcos 

PnenoEBOonaido 

MayaJiRna 

7B4 

Mon^HOB 

SantoDomingo  EaCe 

fceibabo 
Keyoand  IiaUt 

1371 

^nto  Doming,,  Oesle 

8% 

tioi., 

1  J35 

PUOVINCE  or  SANTIAGO. 


TOTA      P    PU  ^T  ON 

12    715 

B-^jamoDiBtrce-Conlnued 

Alto  soneo  District 

1'     0 

Guamo 
Gnl'ia 

1 

Altoaango  Sm: 
Floridafilanoa 

LagunaBan« 

I  ntji 

tjinjnan 

laraEueoa 

Veguita 

784 

UayariAinba 

7S(J» 

Moron 

927 

Palenque 

nby.a 

rd.      3251 

TIAmba 

2^ 

s-mfiamon 

IMG 

EfllOBoaDlstrl  t 

C^ne   District 

9  126 

Cabacu 

715 

Barajagua 
Daquin 

Ut 

Canete 
Dnaba 

'i 

fl 

Guiniao 

J^ 

Pan  le  los  ^  n    j 

"05 

H^ 

Jamal 

U2t 

Zaoateces 

46" 

Jnaeo 

obreDietrict 

10  707 

MmteCna 

-S9 

Botija 

if*) 

Kibujon 

SatoSa" 

CM 

gg^Smt. 
DoePanuu! 

265 

Babanilla 

Ennllano 

li" 

HI 

1887 

VecHe  tes 

..  .'^ 

1^6 

Ba  am    D  eCrict 

I19S 

Rio  Frio 
SanlaRta 

514 

272 

Baejcito 

rstoDistnct  not  give      y 

ards 

Crl-to 

,  Google 


POPULATION   BY   WARDS   AND   OITTBS. 

JLE  1  \'.—i'iqmlaliim  hij  ivanh  aitil  by  cifiea— Continued, 
PROVINCJi  OF  SANTIAOO-CouUuui^d. 


Gibara  D  t,      t 

il5W 

JBaan.Ditn 

lina 

Atrojo  Blau 

1  -^e 

Babln  V 

1    *, 

BantB 

Bare 

Barla 

Calabazn 

10L6 

Boeas 

Ctrndelada 

Rln^ 

Sl-i 

Santa  R  a 

Fray  Benito 

66S 

^ealtm 

1  -^ 

GbaraCity  no  g. 

Pueblo  Huevo 

826 

Calidtoa 

Bama 

1  600 

738 

Cano 

111 

Congo 

1  7^ 

2S0bil 

J  bacon 

04 

nl        ard       14  464 

Arroyo  H  nlo 

Media  L     a 

BalUiulri 

Bano 

SS4 

Calaumera 

lara 

Candad 

Zsrzal 

1  '^e 

Csamba 

CadseyAba 

6IV< 

MayarlDsr    t 

S601 

C^lfllt" 

443 

6.J 

BarajaEua 

129 

Gobicmo 

J9 

Cabu  i 

1S14 

(ha  ale  a 

Ho^tal 

491 

Ifdeia 

Guajabn 

Indlos 

107 

Saban  Hi 

1-7 

SSSJSfc 

"oa 

SanGK« 

Jamaea 

Lajaa 

13-1 

ssr 

4'>' 

aia 

N^jneroClty 

'S 

Oenjalandvrase 

90 

Cabo  rniz  and  Punia  d 

PmtUoos              5J8 

Fslmar 

I  166 

12  305 

Pamiqua 

Eaatro 

Cauta  Abajo 

filoSeco 

I  334 

Cauto  Baiie 

T^blH 

691 

Vinculo 

I^Cu  hillaa 

-lateiae 

1661 

Palma  Soriano 

I  16 

1688 

Holgu  n  Diatrlt 

1  003 

Suita  HlomcDa 

Af<^*^"^ 

681 

eiuo 

AltoDBoe 

Bljarn 

152 

i257 

1  (Si 

Caut   del  raw 

two 

Cuabas 

CHaparra 

SfflaS""-™' 

ywatds            6  045 

Curana 

Manati 

996 

MalanThe 

Purnlo 

3b0 

Ccente 

SanA«LOn 

^16S 

Palman 

San  Andres 

loss 

San  Lorenzo 

S^Man 

San  Pedro  deCaoocm 

Tunax 

Saoirriba 

\edad 

-Tacajo 

sl* 

1281 

^xJ 

iS* 

SaguadeTa  ™     D    t 

5796 

lorejal 

==n 

^X^ 

781 

,  Google 


REPORT   OB   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  IV. — I'opulaiiun  by  tvard^  and  hy  iMi&f — Continued. 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO— Continuuil. 


^ 

te  ral 

zS" 

Sol,., 

" 

as 

■^            IS 

I'OPTILATION  OF  CITIES. 


tatj'. 

r.,,,,.... 

^ff- 

cm 

U...,,. 

\^ 

Abreue 

Santa  Clara 

300 

Nlquoro 

Santiago 

IBM 

X.-^ 

Haljana 

KuevaPa/ 

Habana 

21M 

do 

422S 

Alto  Song 
Arlemisa 

Bantiaso 
PiuaiaelRiu 

S12 

Petarra 

S'lr'" 

BarsLoa 

BanHa8> 

B3T 

Penco 

Uatanzas 

S436 

Eabana, 

HuardelElo 

Pinar  del  Rio 

8880 

Bajamo 

Bant^o 

3anta  Clara 

Bejueal 

Hal«^ 

Puentefl  Grande 

Bolondmn 

Puerto  Padre 

3  729 

Cabezas 

Mat^Hie 

Puerto  Prtn  Ipe 

Pnerlo  Pnncipe 

am 

Caibaden 

Santa  Clam 

Quemado  de  Qulnes 

Santa  Clara 

do 

575 

QuiTltan 

Habana 

Camajuwil 

do 

Kanoho  Veloz 

Santa  Clara 

1  Mi 

BautUgo 

do 

MatanzBs 

"l.MO 

Regla 

Habana 

CiegodeA-vila 

Puerto  Prinoipo 

Santa  Clara 

CleDtUBgos 

Santa  tlBM 

3o;^ 

Sodas 

33S0 

Roq.ne„ 

1432 

Bantiago 

;o23 

do 

.175 

SaguadeTanamo 

Santl^ 

LoneoUclondeiSor 

PinardelKio 

3,0fl2 

Sagna  la  Grande 

12  728 

Corral  FalBO 

Mftlanzas 

S,t3S 

^^AnMniodelw 

Santlaap 
gaDtaClara 

Banos 

*,m 

SancU  Spttitu. 

Santa  Clam 

Cuevltes 

Matanias 

2634 

San  Felipe 

Habana 

1  450 

DalqnM 

Sant^^ua 

,3*0 

San  Fernando 

Enorncljada 

San  JosB  de  laa  La 

B0-J4 

ar" 

iSSSZ" 

841 

SarjosedolosRa- 

Matanzaa 

(uuiftjfis- 

Pillar  del  RJo 

4SH 

1,46!) 

1S7 

ros. 

!£• 

Habana 

Santa  Clara"!"!!!! 

1S!76S 

Holgmn 

SantiBgo 

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur. 

Puerto  Prindi.^'!! 

Janico 

Habana 

1S9 

Habana 

Malanzaa 

Tin 

Santa  Isabi^VdeU^' 

Llmonar 

do 

876 

n^T^ 

Mftcagua 

Santiago 

43,090 

Madraga 

,004 

7,1S1 

Managua 

do 

1,063 

gas. 

Mangnito 

MatanzaB 

i;6St 

3anto  Domingo 

aanta  Clara 

SantJago 

14,464 

SuTgldeio 

5^416 

1  |l20 

Matajizas 

Matanzas 

3«;874 

Vereda  Nue>a 

Habana 

do 

Vinalea 

PinardelEio 

!600 

iie"™ 

Uantiagt 

Vueltas 

%anls  Clam 

b;016 

^^Sa"^ 

;2oa 

MuKn 

Puerto  Priiitipe 

AC«4 

Uatanias 

3,441 

,  Google 


DENSITY    OF   POinTLATION. 


191 


Alqutzai.... 
BalnOR..... 
Batabuifi... 

Bejncal 


Manaeua 

MMtuiao 

Uelena  del  Enr 

MOBvaPBz 

Fi^m 


Ban  Antonio  <3e  l<n  Vega?  ■ 
Ban  Antonio  de  loa  Bafion . 


Bwirelipe 

B«D  Jose  de  lius  Lajas 

BSD  Nicolas 

tenia  Cniz  del  Noit« . ... 
ganta  Marin  del  Roukrio. 
gantiago  du  las  Vugn^  . . , 

IBpaste 

Veredft  Nueva 


MATANZAS  PROVINCE. 


, 

5;  184 

12;  19,1 
6,000 

'1 

5,042 
10,405 

1^ 

1 

96 
il4 
61 

U 
86 

■2' 

CailoeHoJas 

107 

Matanzaa... ..                     .......... 

'i 

Kl^'^.r^ 

IK 

10^ 

^■^a                

w 

,  Google 


REPOBT   ON"   THE   CENSUS    OB'   CUBA,   18 
,000  inhabiiaiUB  in 


Table  V. — Itatal  impulation  excluding  eilies  i. 
I'lNAK  BEL  RIO 


B.„». 

popula- 

Arcft  ill 
mi  lei. 

^lare 

AitemiBa 

i 
II 

li 
Is 

89 

"1 

m 

61 

Guan^'sy 

733 

SS^::::::::;:::::::::::::;:::::.:.. 

\t 

PiiiaraeiRio"I"I.'.'.".V.--    - 

W 

PUERTO  PRINCIFE  PROVINCE. 


9,  HOI 
10;365 
^308 

' 

SANTA  CLARA 


Ih™, 

II 

29,090 

6  445 
5,«00 
14,833 

J0;372 
13,  ISO 

1 

100 

B37 
159 

1 

m 

116 
130 

Camajamii 

^^Pnbki 

m 

8=??t"?;":-.;;;:: 

63 

is?sss^j;^^ 

% 

48 

f 

YEguajay:"""":""""'":":::::::. .::.;;. .:::;;::;;;:;;;::;;;::;; 

2-J 

,  Google 


DENSITY    OF   POPULATION. 
Tablb  V. — li'ijtd  jMimltitioii  excluding  cities  of  3,000  inkabilun 
SANTIAGO  PROVINCE. 


-Cont'd. 


„,.,„.„, 

S- 

=• 

DeiisLty 

AitoSongo 

8,501 

IB,  984 
5.796 

46S 
491 

'It 

2S 

Campeohui'iii 

I« 

Gibar^:::'."..:: 

^ 

fdgji": 

"21 

is^uiiv:.:: 

^ 

Santiago  de  Cuba.... 

841 

,  Google 


REPORT   ON   THE    CENSUS   OF    CUBA,   1809. 

Tablk  VI.^ — Sex,  general  mUlvily,  and  color. 
T'itriirv»  ill  italic  are  included  in  tliose  lor  ihv  province  or  dlutrlrt. 


P„*». 

All  classes. 

NativB  white. 

Foreigti  wbito. 

Total. 

Male.    Pemalt 

Total. 

Male. 

FemaR 

Total. 

Male. 

rm.i. 

, 

H  ba 

si  11 

167' ra?^    «iM 

11 

GH,971 

i 

13,313 

54,162 

S,3S5 
1,271 
539 
4,487 
i;887 

2 

Ma.^'^^^'*"""-;- 

20; 

1 

1 

1*3 
10) 

i: 
189 
16» 

ill 

M6  IkIItI 

5 

t,^ 

m.m 

447,373 

4(3,92^ 

116,740 

26,358 

' 

] 

CKOVINCE  or  HABANA. 


Eist™... 

Ail  closes 

Native  wh 

te. 

Fo 

eign  white. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Femalt 

TotalT 

moT 

Female 

^ 

Aouatate 

11^ 

1,640 

1623 

1,687 

826 

841 

205 

171 

34 

si?^' 

4,814 

3)932 

2,636 

106 

958 

'767 

1)271 

74 

57 

623 

8,600 

2,923 

764 

142 

3)626 

Bejucal 

2^738 

8' 018 

■4462 

2)049 

306 

110 

Cauo 

2340 

1870 

3328 

1)73.^ 

336 

61 

CalaTina 

OOi 

661 

443 

667 

371 

296 

718 

1,363 

2,040 

39 

Oeit)a  del  Aqua 

^'m 

126 

45 

Guanatacoa 

20  080 

10,276 

6,307 

6.M3 

1,]13 

371 

(Wjij^Guano&acua 

1    8S5 

6',m 

8,m 

02S 

,395 

1    894 

6,726 

6,'i69 

S.37B 

3,713 

169 

GuIradeMeltna 

]    548 

6:«6 

5,062 

)m 

8^907 

^465 

],221 

1,059 

HabaniL 

242  055 

128,775 

115,280 

119,816 

56,193 

64,623 

58,877 

^162 

M."s«.r™ 

m.m 

mjiS 

n  .m 

Si.m 

m.m 

fi'!m 

480 

1)309 

186 

'  13 

Jaruco 

07« 

2'.lWi 

i;924 

,W4 

1)470 

206 

160 

,807 

1,987 

1 

1)206 

1)062 

Marianao 

4)011 

4)768 

2,307 

2  461 

932 

227 

a 

MeienadelSur 

^£50 

847 

'941 

'906 

'126 

29 

4 

NneiaPa? 

761 

,834 

b)^ 

4,390 

Flplan 

962 

Qmvican 

1,236 

IXS 

11363 

5,765 

5,698 

7)493 

3,612 

3,981 

1,229 

8 

82«3 

1,787 

1,606 

2,874 

1,624 

1,850 

193 

ban  Antonio  de  laa 

Vcgaa 

30 

san  Antonio  de  los 

6,6*1 

6,000 

9,377 

4,676 

l,'£iO 

"^n  rellpe 

1,209 

« 

San  loss  de  laa  Lajas 

2,010 

2,114 

2,U% 

156 

31 

tianNi'olas 

2,543 

2,025 

2,797 

1,487 

1.310 

230 

Santa  cms  del  Nort« 

2965 

1,603 

1,862 

,1,705 

<<anta  Maria  del  Bos- 

1,410 

2,002 

978 

m 

92 

16 

36 

'!ftntiaBodelaB\egas 

10  276 

5,270 

6,006 

3,406 

3,764 

997 

205 

Tapaste 

1661 

849 

702 

38 

^tredaUui-va 
Tl     ir  ^fni, 

2,142 

1,119 

1,023 

101 

77 

24 

■w 

4>4aOi 

221,980 

ai2,814 

243,619 

116,838 

126,781 

"■•" 

Hi62 

u.m' 

,  Google 


SKX,   NATIVITY,   AN«    VOLOK. 

Tablk  VI. — fhx,  ffmerat  tuUivUy,  wn/1  mtur 
PCS  in  ilalit  areincliidcillu  tboac  tortho  provlni;i?  iir 


Nt«ro. 

Mixed. 

Fei^lo. 

Clnncso. 

Female. 

TotoJ. 

Male. 

Fcmalo. 

Total. 

Ua,lG. 

ToWl, 

Male, 

&1M9 

23,892 

30.BS7 

63,479 

■A  293 

30,l«6 

3.« 

3,W5 

Ml 

, 

»S 

47 

46a 

it 

2'2,815 

1^811 

i.'j 

. 

2S1,7BS 

■"'" 

m,MO 

270,  BOS 

125,500 

1<I6,305 

H,i!57 

H,6« 

» 

TBOVINCF.  OF  HABAN.\. 


»„ 

Mixed. 

<:hiuoTO. 

Fciiiale, 

Mi.,10. 

Funuvlo. 

TOtRl. 

Malu. 

Feiaile. 

T.,M. 

Mh.Ii... 

■JUO 

43B 

462 

348 

Iffii 

186 

43 

^ 

67 

S 

S^ 

ss 

198 

30. 

H 

fi 

•■'J 

m 

1,«79 

*'m 

''lo 

J,  383 

■*! 

J« 

'■S 

1.150 

BOH 

^ 

■^ 

m 

s 

215 

^ 

191 

19> 

81 

31 

2 

439 

896 

43R 
1,1^ 

'329 
U50 

115 

16 
70 

1 

28 
116 

1 

2«S 

»' 

- 

.. 

» 

,„ 

> 

' 

1,027 
J79 

551 

m 

987 

2S7 

102 
137 

213 
550 

61 
15 

■9 

; 

M.MS 

a3,*»2 

■sa,m 

as,  293 

■iO,m 

;i,«i« 

ss. 

' 

,  Google 


R>;rORT    ON    THE   CENSUS    OF    CUBA,   1899. 

Table  VI. — Sex,  general  nalivil^,  arid  wli/r — Oontimusl. 

[Flguios  iu  ilsliu  are  tticludcd  in  those  fot  the  province  or  diBtricL] 

PROVINCE  OF  MATANZAS. 


Distrieta. 

Allclasaes. 

Native  wh 

te. 

Foreign  white.         ' 

Totsl. 

Male, 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

, 

Alacranes 

3  110 

4,B73 

3  537 

3fl7S 

I  972 

1704 

496 

425 

'^ 

4S0 

S 

S9 

1^ 

mJZISS^ 

tO.HSI 

'  '877 

M^ 

■s 

UnondeRej«a 

Thcpt      n  f 

2,622 

2,604 

2:237 

1,144 

317 

87 

n 

■M^IM 

lOS.T-ai 

98,71S 

102,682 

H),321 

52,358 

1&,235 

11,SE« 

3,345 

San  Diego  do  Nunez 
ban  Juan  v  Martinez 


9  317 

6,013 

304 

5,757 

2,978 

,„, 

470 

1"7 

■g 

J« 

'710 

1^^ 

m 

J.  177 

^'^ 

■S 

IS 

1,760 

12,»40 

I'm 

l'364 

2.759 

■i,485 

KM 

14  78^ 

1300 

1^ 

1 

173  OM 

9t,6Se 

31,376 

U4,907 

5S,B78 

56,334 

10,718 

9,447 

1.2(1 

PROVINCE  OF  PUEETO  PRINCIPE. 


1 

(SegodeAyila 

9,301 

is.ios 

5,308 

6;888 

10,911 
2:885 

■iS 

8,031 

7,121 
SB,  196 

8,999 
4,269 
8;61f 
18,F/8 

o,7« 

4: 167 

AS 

S 

1 

1,948. 

19a 

> 

Puerto  Princtpe 

SantaCnizaelSur... 

' 

88,231 

14,899 

43,335 

66,349  j  82,575 

m,ni|  MB 

3,!l99 

539 

,  Google 


SEX,   NATIVITY,   AND   COLOR. 

Table  VI. — Six,  giaieral  vativity,  tmd  eoior— Continued. 

[Figures  in  itallu  are  included  in  those  (or  tlie  province  or  l^iat^ic^.] 

PKOVINCE  OF  MATANZA3. 


Nssro. 

. 

Mi^ed. 

Chinese. 

Total. 

Male. 

>■— ■ 

Male, 

FemaJe- 

Total. 

Male, 

Female. 

a,470 

^'766 

'       S,9S1 
3,m 

\  ri 

\  l-X 

,        5723 

:     i.^ 

'M 

si 
i 

2,4(12 

-1 
i;2i6 

1 

■1,082 

M7 
1,777 

'•i 
1 

m 

^\ 
1« 

'406 

i 
1 

408 

597 
804 

2,4» 

i,seo 

896 

768 

960 

740 

4,061 

3,800 

i 

806 

163 
472 

222 

18 
S99 

877 

m 

49 

i 

94 

1 

399 

i 

101 
03 
49 

469 
S60 

i 

«6 
28 

a 

S 

47 'm  1        22,36!. 

2S.4<M 

82,528 

14,964 

17,S64 

4.206 

4,199 

T 

F  PINAR  IlEfj  RIO. 


],7S8 

S 

^ 

1,262 
477 

227 

s 

1 

I'm 

'660 
732 

'fiM 

K| 

1,272 

1,380 

28 

L" 

« 

K,03e 

2,978 

3,385 

1,525 

1,800 

162 

146 

16 

'■Z 

4m 

''^ 

'"448 

5^ 

yi 

\ 

366 

205 

110 

110 

3 

J 

11« 

645 

600 

16 

10 

1,0W 

i.m 

1,4^ 

341 

722 

391 

15 

41 

* 

■»,m 

14,495 

i4,3ia 

18,025 

8,698 

9,427 

008 

' 

'" 

PROVINCE  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


6,1 

«26 
2,609 

2,649 
'l40 

''i 

6,404 

369 

'■S 

625 
3,659 

S 

s 

• 

..» 

3,590 

3,385 

10,400 

4.778 

6,627 

™ 

"" 

1. 

,  Google 


ItKPORT    ON    THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Tabls  VI.— iS'ce,  general  wUivily,  "ml  fjilor — Continued. 

[FfKuren  in  italit  ure  includwi  in  those  foe  the  proviiipe  or  fltatrict.] 

PEOVINCE  OP  SANTA  CLAKA, 


„.,„„.. 

"a 

lola^sso. 

Native  white. 

Foreign  white.        1 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

Female 

^ 

Abreui 

S,99S 

2  112 

18S3 

2,227 

1,017 

1  180 

404 

367 

87 

Caibarlen 

SpflW 

iisoe 

4;  144 

2,5BB 

1S,41B 

7;^ 

3,662 

<  amajUBDl 

14,195 

^407 

3  933 

737 

cl]^ll4bl 

6.2« 

S,6SB 

2,091 

3;  852 

2,036 

1.817 

504 

486 

18 

fi,re* 

3.4e« 

8.468 

4,190 

2,081 

CienfuegoM 

S9,12S 

32,200 

1^181 

fi,87C 

5,6S7 

Cdy'jrK>fwi-». 

so;  OSS 

fs,'^ 

HTS5 

7;  MS 

Leeo 

3>S 

^.m 

I,9S8 

1,887 

2,460 

1,20c 

1.244 

106 

133 

33 

10 

4.  70 

8,783 

4,084 

Sr 

6;M7 

l:^^ 

3,066 
2^9S3 

5,602 
8  238 

?;i 

l'679 

m 

533 

i 

flBcetas 

8^481 

5480 

7;  214 

3  650 

^665 

1,408 

Quemado  de  Quines 

4,  ta 

1,128 

6,737 

2,393 

3,508 

3  823 

i;90(> 

Kanohuelo 

5]  OSS 

2  538 

3007 

i;449 

221 

12 

S582 

^367 

4;  196 

5;427 

2  764 

ieei 

767 

bagiia  In  Umiido 

21,842 

10,436 

5,582 

6,127 

IS 

c^;r^.  » 

ig.im 

n,i8s 

e,ses 

r,(JiB 

3,im 

l,S6S 

^7 

170 

tdn  AnCfnlo  He  lu- 

VuBltaa 

12,83a 

9,383 

■ianouapiritus 

as,  709 

is'.m 

18;  738 

8;  770 

22 

C^UfhoMti  Spo 

6OS0 

7, see 

s,iro 

sm 

39? 

S43 

iS 

23 

SanW^odelValJo 

slaiiB 

2.m 

2,473 

2;ira 

i;^5 

ban  Fernando 

6,«5 

8,742 

2,708 

2,242 

1.934 

StmruandelasYerat. 

5,600 

2,662 

4;  105 

2,011 

26 

14,SS3 

7005 

9,094 

4,356 

4,739 

1,4.16 

1  1B9 

237 

Santa  Clara 

28,4ST 

18,300 

89»1 

CWyiV  Snnto  ClO™ 

e!w« 

7>1 

8,m 

S,S01 

i,rrs 

Santa   I»bul   de  laa 

Lajaa 

B.eoi 

5,006 

3,997 

4,872 

2,683 

30 

tiftnti.  Domingo 

10.372 

5.496 

4,876 

7,000 

3^591 

3,40« 

il 

Trinidad 

34,271 

13,740 

6)688 

7  058 

539 

479 

60 

nty  of  TnaiOad 

li.m 

i,51S 

^1;^ 

S,h7S 

3,  ass 

yaeuajay 

e,7is 

.^0«4 

4,054 

6,471 

2;a83 

2,588 

14 

35d,5a6 

.8S.0&7 

1C7,479 

k4,S46 

106,771 

108,174 

29,823 

25,336 

4,487 

OF  SANTIAGO. 


1 

AltoSoi^fo 

L.     0 

232 

208 

24 

„a"""»"«» 

?tSl^o 

5796 

2.973 

^1 

Th      r 

90»0 

w.sae 

is.ies 

a,s«6 

s,uo 

B,7M 

6W 

22 

lfi3,M5 

163,870 

167,797 

82,292 

85,505 

13,313 

11,416 

1,867 

,  Google 


SEX,   NATIVITY,   AND    COLOR. 

TABf.B  VI. — Sex,  general  nfilmiy,  and  color — Continued. 

[Figures  In  italic  B.re  included  111  those  for  tlie  provliico  or  district,] 

PROVINCE  or  SANTA  CLARA. 


SCKrn. 

Mixed. 

Chin 

Tou,L 

JlftlC. 

Female. 

Total. 

Malt. 

Female. 

Total.     1    Mall. 

Femal 

74S 

830 

41S 

470 

m 

W7 

16 

115 

J 

, 

8,839 

3,612 

n'm 

610 

1  IB7 

^ 

^ 

m 

i« 

591 

ill 

I'S 

m 

m 

S45 

155 

155 

''S 

^ 

4« 

"^ 

IH 

42fi 

2,140 

S,214 

. 

ssr 

' 

s 

4,355 
3.JJi 

« 

" 

a 

'iota 

2L.4 

^ 

"IT 

S,«W 

'■^; 

z 

f'i 

i.m 

719 

512 

S:S 

*'70i 

iS 

Wp.'ia* 

El,  7.7 

2f..tOT 

58,060 

«,0C1 

so,»io 

,.,19< 

5,17. 

■ja 

M 

I'KOVINCE  OF  SANTIAOO. 


■Ig 

s;«i7 

BflO 
1,719 

'369 

'650 
li;S97 
10,S10 

2735 

4,106 
9,634 
8,954 

S,683 

1| 

a' 952 
i;5flS 

ii 

ii 

'782 
S.9I7 

;950 

11 

2' 095 
'781 

8;450 

s,om 

3 

5 

J 

1;| 
1 

352 

1,118 

4^643 
'607 

298 
6;490 

T 

^ 

3 

it 

10 

1,1 

® 

21 

23,™ 

24.97, 

9S,32»  1        46,811 

51,512 

49« 

4S1 

15 

22 

Kama  Ho^ 


,  Google 


REPORT    ON   ■: 


;    CENSUS    or   OUISA,   1899. 


Table  VII. — Percmitage  of  popidafimi  liy  aex,  general  natvnly,  ami  a 


iro  included  in  those  for  the  pnnii 
paOVINCE  OF  HAS  ANA. 


«^ 

B, 

X. 

Natl 

vity  and  o 

olor. 

Distrifils. 

,.,.. 

Female' 

whlt^^. 

^^^l^ 

0 

■■ 

list 
6.766 
4,210 

Is 

S:S 
,:| 

,593 

,1 

12,681 
1  lUTfi 

:S 

51.9 

55:a 

P 

61.1 

48.2 

sail 

«:« 

60' 
iT.S 

M.6 

48:9 
45!? 

1' 

44!  3 
45.9 
48. 4 

46.3 

52.7 

7Blt 
79.6 

49!  5 

h 

55.4 

reii 

74. 2 
6t!s 

67.8 

9:6 

7.2 

!1 

i'a 
n.u 

0.2 

•1 

6.1 

10  8 

Kg-::::;;::::::::::::::::::::: 

Bftula 

22.0 

15: 3 
U.B 
8  .8 

SSKI^f^™.':;;:; 

Melenttdei'siVr  :.:                  ..'.'.'. 

Slil 

g^ein 

SaStlWoclelasVesaB ., 

So 

Tlie  province 

4-M,m 

52.  S 

47.7 

67.4 1       ir....  1        ar,.4 

PROVINCE  OF 


. 

9^179 

1^993 
21.801 

II 

■ll 
fl 

7,S4 

2^985 
5,2'26 

1 
62:8 

li 

48!  4 
55!  9 

4»:8 

lai 

48.6 

il 
S;i 
S! 

1! 

«:o 

5*:  a 
«:« 

62.  S 

11 

|i 

00:9 
43!  e 

87.8 

If 

40!  1 

l."7 

46.4 
40.  S 

m" 

I^e:;;;        ;;;;; 

46! 
■4. 

"Sa="™-- i- 

p.- 

'f"'-'™-"'™ 

a*..  441  j           51,2 

••■' 

,  Google 


SEX,   MATIVITY,    AND    COLOR.  201 

Tabi.r  VTI. — Fcreentage  of  population  Jr^  n&c,  general  nativity,  and  roiar — Continued. 
[Flgtirfs  in  ilH.!lo  are  Included  in  those  for  the  ptOTince  or  rtiatriet.] 


PEOVINCK  OF  I 

INAR  DEL  RIO. 

^iSr 

Sex. 

Nativity  and  polor. 

Diatacls. 

Male. 

»,..,.. 

whilst 

Feretgn 
whites. 

Colored. 

9,317 

8,796 
14,760 

Is 

m 
M 

17,700 

56!  9 

li 

49.8 
52. 

i7!6 

1? 

«4,2 
40.3 

S 

1TO,0C* 

M 

" 

<!«.4 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  C 


PROVIN 

E  OF  TO 

ERTO  PRINCIPE, 

9,801 
6  680 
10,366 

g5S 

B,308 

BO.  8 
49:4 

i 

i 

9.4 

s:6 

BS,2M 

60.9 

^.1 

75.2 

4,0 

3D95 

M9 

4V1 

RR 

8           10  1 

7           22,3 

f  j'^l  pli,b  0 

6964 

Ml 

11*9 

m 

2             31 

§5^™ 

Si! 

«l 

71 

e         Is 

SS°y%. 

Za&wiss 

%m 

539 

4o'i 

76 

3             4' 

^     Ota  at  Trimdaa 

",S 

SS 

4l'7 

IS 

1            iff 

30*8 

C^'Set        ' 

,  Google 
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EPORT  OX  THE  CENSUS  01''  CUBA,  18i)'.i. 


TAiir.E  VII.^PercKtUii'j'!  of  population,  hy  sex,  gen&til  natiiMy,  imd  mhr — C'mi 


SANTIAGO. 
idGit  ill  thosu  lor  tJin  pro' 


"IS^ 

Seot.              1          Nativit>-m..i™i™, 

IJlRlri<.t!i. 

Mall,. 

Fomal<i, 

Native 

w'hit^    (^l"rtd. 

VU>\1      Q   B 

Bayaj  o 
Cobra 

P^ml'ioiiano 
feaeua  do  Ttaamn 

IS 

2  "IS 
12  805 

5  J», 
M090 

li 

50.3 

1? 

46.0 
49.  a 

40' 
49,2 

40' 

so!  7 

6L5 
«.» 

4b' 
.50.3 

4a:  8 
a' 

1; 
If 

2.S 
.3 

76:? 

n.-i 
se'.o 

25:3 
57:9 

Th    prov 

-27  716 

■" 

,50 

,5i.a) 

4,™  j       .y.7i 

'  VIII  — i  J   nraJ«.n 
uii  >d  li  tluBt  toe  tho  pi 


Age  and  sex. 

Under  S 

"■■'- 

18  to  20 

21  to  44 

4r>  yean  and 

PniviiH'xi^, 

'"d;^'.'^ 

yuara. 

years. 

l-ears. 

over. 

„.,. 

Fe- 
male 

Fe- 

Miiie 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

/^. 

Hale. 

Fo- 

Haban 

4^804 

Ifi!l12 

I5SRR 

«»,(«> 

rn  m 

IBOfiB 

I^B12 

(IfifiTR 

IJ-^ 

in  4m 

1127  7151 

I                                                            50 

U61* 

49  804 

48,SBi 

21,923 

r  ba 

1    7-     W 

"r       1     1  " 

57  148 

'W765 

256,157 

120,228 103, 2CB 

Age  a 

idSBJ 

Under  5 

' 

yeaiK        ^^ 

r.» 

21 1 

0  44 

45  years 

lid 

DL^tnctk. 

populo- 

years. 

yeatK. 

over. 

Mil 

F 

Mai 

T       „^ 

JA. 

Ma 

Z'e 

Ma           J 

Ag  aeatc 

M 

105 

RM 

641       145 

\1- 

» 

1  « 

yiifa     u 

3  jfl 

">    W        7 

•  i'g 

8  lif 

DJul 

,  Google 


AGE    AND   8KX. 

Ill-— .[(!>■  <m<l  ^fj— Co 
OF  KARA NA— (Jon t 
idort  ill  thCftO  lor  thp  i 


Qaiae'V.'."'.'.'-"'.'.'".'. 
Oulm <lu Muluiitt  ..  .. 

HftbttiB  

Citlltifllalinivl.., 
laladuPinos 

Madn^lB 

Hana^iui 

MarlRnao  

Helena  flclBxir 

NeuvaPaz 

Quivlcao — 

a^d  .';":;!!!;!!"!! 

Ban  Antonio  do  Luf  Vc 
San   Antonio'do'Vo 

BanFelIpp 

Ban  JosiS  do  las  l^ei . 

Saameoiaa 

Santa  Crux  del  Norte. 
Santa  Maria  del  Robarii 
Banliago  de  laa  V<iga.t 

Tapaale 

Vereda  Nneva 

The  ptovlucc 

Alaeranes 

Bolondton 

Cardenas 

Carlos  RoJ  an 

CueTito 

Qiumacato 

J^flJeyOrende 

Jovellanoa 

Macagna 

Macucigea 

Mattl 

Malanais 

Mendei  Cupoto '. 

Palmillaa 

Sabaniiia '.'.'.■.'.'.■.■.■■■,■.■ 

Kin  3oa&  de  los  Kamos 

SantuAna 

Uuiou  de  Reyes 

Tlieproviuee... 

Artemisa. 
Bahia  Honda. 
Calanas... 
CandelarliL V.V. 

CoUBOlaelSudtl  Bii"/!^ 


F  riNAR  DEL  RIO. 


1,561      405      395     I 


,  Google 


REPORT  ON  THE  CENSUS  OF  CUBA,  1 

Table  VIII, — Age  ami  sejs-Contmiie<i. 

tFlgnrcsinitslin 


Age  and  sex. 

I'Qder  B 

* 

18W20 

21  t 

oM 

*ayoa 

re  arid 

'Sir 

S'Jis. 

ye 

lis. 

370 

male. 

Male. 

.£. 

Male.  ^^ 

Male. 

Ft 

M« 

.%. 

Ooanaioy 

879S 

IfiSO 

/w 

1  IVi 

mfl 

611 

^'SIMS-"" 

lad 

lS 

'« 

^       ^ 

^'^^ 

'A 

Vlnales 

1    700 

1,W8 

7(i«     m 

8,lli0 

2,471 

Theprovl  .. 

173  064 

8,133 

7,681 

^,7il 

S1,91S 

,,«!„. 

82,725 

0M4 

llO'i 

7  67* 

PKOVINCE  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


Futtcto  Fiindpe 

mr^PaatoFrin 

BBS  ta  (Sus  del  bxa 

Ji 

573 
5S( 

8,04t 

1,IS1 

i 

'812 

2,178 
2;i6E^ 

i 

1 

Sll 

11 

7;S7fi 

1^382 
7,928 

41120    ■1,4M 
'439        '■«7 

■n   p      in 

^m 

5,051 

1.788 

17,197 

16,M0 

2,4tF; 

2,727 

«,081 

12,119 

7,1M     (!,4S1 

OF  3ANTA  CLARA. 


S,99& 

18,  Hi* 
14,1S5 
6  241 
69gl 
59,128 

so,<as 

i 

'S;SS 

7.632 
21, 3« 

ii 

5  88 
0,44& 
5;  609 

14,888 
28,43; 

olflOi 
9;  713 

471 
23J 

3i; 

79 
21! 

ii 

1* 

s 

26 
U 

r 

87 
1* 

879 
2,470 

j;i 

1,306 

I'm 

?:^ 

1,813 
93S 

3;  513 

I'.m 

2,169 

B,i4; 

l|67! 

II 

1 
i 

2,345 

•i 

1.18( 
1,110 

slic- 
*'.m. 

G34 
2^ 

81 
21( 
306 
21 

34 

251 

140 

m 

291 

288 

S0( 
27C 

325 
79G 

1.0li 

3;  SOT 
1616 

i,o(a 

2,S36 
5;  6^ 

2;3oi 

S.TK 

Ii 

1,901 

1,2% 
B,S21 

i,9oa 

a 

.  831 

•4,S7S 
-  5,011 

1 

3* 

i^is) 
m 

6,031 
'3ff 

■| 

1,911 

'■% 

49 

earl^Bna J 

iS 

'"J^^ok,;^;^::: 

'2I8 

m 

^^%tiS"'"^-- 

fiM 

SagualaOmnde 

1,386 

Smj^  AMonio   de    las 

San  DIeeo  det^ET,.; 

ilssi 

I|HS!S& 

».a!.t?ssfc 

''S 

3.f  "=;;;; 

THepwiaee.... 

350,  S3(. 

Li, 

13,  M3 

63.eS7 

fi8,152 

12,700 

70.937 

56.120 

29,17fi]-Jl,Bn8 

,  Google 


AGE    AND    SEX. 

Tajsle  VIII. — Age  iintl  B£i'.^<:lontinuocl. 

PEOVINUE  or  MANTIAGO. 

;s  111  itBlli;  lire  inulHClcfl  in  thomi  for  Ihc  pruvinct  or 


Total 

Und 

erS 

18 

O20 

21 1 

n44 

45  years  and 

DiHWicts. 

^C"" 

years. 

5  to  17 

yeaiK. 

rs. 

years. 

ov 

;,;r 

m^^^i;. 

;;ir 

male. 

Male 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

nude. 

Malo. 

Fe- 

"^770 

096 

~ 

2,520 

399 

~Tn 

T^ 

~ 

^ 

903 

Ba™^' 

4^404 

4,30X 

68; 

3[332 

3: 17] 

l,31i 

1,260 

Eayamo 

21 19: 

ijai 

4  755 

4:701 

p 

711 

2:895 

2:792 

i:51S 

786! 

85fi 

1,622 

1,34; 

972 

Caney 

122 

1,594 

2:649 

1,180 

Cobro 

2;o6i 

1571 

i;44^ 

829 

Criato 

IIM 

d 

44 

'244 

248 

192 

GlbartL 

81  a* 

1,323 

6,760 

6,517 

],10 

4,SE9 

1,»71 

1205 

5  15 

4978 

5  015 

4:37! 

2  838 

I^llS 

Holgnin 

84,50 

1942 

1,7W 

7  383 

7;200 

931 

4:6» 

5:[6( 

a:  185 

2 161 

Jiqaani 

10  496 

60 

B7i 

2,  aw 

2,387 

B9S 

6fcS 

82  2»! 

6,617 

6698 

991 

4:U5ft 

1,899 

2,265 

»£•"■-"""■ 

11^  m 

196 

'^ 

Im 

*,W7 

im 

7Zi 

t«s 

sm 

500 

1,877 

1,814 

■iil 

1,1S2 

628 

461 

PaliDa  BoFiono 

2  718 

17) 

692 

582 

a 

384 

ISfi 

12,301 

2,678 

2,609 

1,666 

985 

Pnerto  Padre 

4  31 

^889 

2.605 

SaguadeTanamo 

5791 

331 

1311 

1.241 

is: 

808 

'33: 

'276 

aanLuis 

list; 

M8 

2,42 

36. 

1,586 

898 

Santiago  di.  Cuba 

1  493 

^321 

2,719 

3,970 

can  1/  Saatlago  do 

CufM 

isoio 

I  WS 

i:^ 

J,(W9 

7,Si7 

i,m 

«,B69 

3,81* 

Th^provm...- 

8^,715 

16,274 

\i,,m 

l^i 

65,671 

10,050 

•^ 

1^ 

«s 

21,503 

^■I^ 

,  Google 
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REPORT   ON   THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA, 
Figures  in  iwllt  are  includtd  in  tlioai  for  tlio  provinui;  ox 


■.,<,„.„. 

Total  popu 
lation. 

Cuba, 

Spain. 

Othec 

Drri^now.. 

»lSi""*"" 

II 

327  716 

i 

311 

m 

1' 

i: 

127 
2S4 

379 

i 

895 

8S 

Puerto  Pnncipe 

Santiseo. 

C«M 

157    797 

1,400,262 

m,m 

43,207 

88 

PROVINCE  OF  HABANA. 


ABiiaeate. . 
Algiil!a.r  . . 

Batabano. . 


CaHiiii 


Guira,  de  Melenn  . . 


Melina  del 


lodeloaa 


Sao  Felipe 

Saa  Joee  de  laa  Lsjas 

San  Nicolas 

Santa  Cruz  del  Norte 

Santa  Maria  del  Bosmio. 
Santiago  de  laa  Vegas. . . 

Tapaale ■- 

Vereda  Nueva 


PROVINCE  OF 


Alacraiie^                                                         8 

110 

7  181 

471 

cflSM?"*-"                   'I 

m 

i,m» 

Jaguej  Grande                                                        5 

^ 

5,  52 

«i 

a/4 

s.oei 

1   'Oo 

,  Google 


BIKTHPLACE. 
K.  —Birthplace — Continued . 
iiiiludod  in  Ibose  for  the  province  or  OislriBt.J 


^^^-          ^Tx^r- 

Cuba. 

Bpafii. 

Other 

0nknow.. 

MaiimoGorae!                                                       4 

M6 

1 

3,667 
3,847 

ii 

1 

103 
«25 

«4 

176,524 

14,127 

9,793 

F  FiNAR  DEL  KIO. 


Candelaria 

Consolocion  del  Norte... 
Consalaclou  del  Sur 


Qnayabal 

Jolian  I>la> 

LoaFalsolos... 
Mantua 


HnacdelElo 

Cifv  OfPinar  delBia... 

BanCrietobal 

San  Diego  de  loa  fiaCos  . . , 

Ban  Diego  deNuDeK 

San  Juan  y  MarUnsE 

Ban  LniB 

Vinalcs 


PROVINOB  OF  P 


PROVINCE  OT   SANTA  CLAKA. 


Abraus 

Calbarlen 

CalabazHr 

CauuOuanl 

Cartagena 

Cejade  Pablo 

Cienfnegis 

(Ms  qf  (Seafuegoa . 


9.801 

lis 

63,140 
6|30a 

9  462 
9^422 
8  92^ 
60,202 

4;  971 

1,9^ 

21 

83,234 

82,as2 

3,696  j        1  w; 

CruG^... 


Bagua  la  Hrandc 

San  Antonio  de  las  Vaellaa  . 
Banetl  Splritua 


996 

IS 

t 

^ 

IS 

602 

50t, 

T. 

j5 

W 

l"l 

Ji 

5  lb 

s 

4'>1 

y  Google 


REPORT   ON   THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1890. 

Table  X. — Birthplace — Continued. 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLAKA— Continued. 

Kgurea  in  iiallo  are  included  in  those  for  tlio  province  or  distrio 


Distritt. 

"^UtiS?" 

Cb.. 

Spain. 

Other 

t-ninown. 

6,«5 

9^603 
24^271 
a;  718 

•S 

1 
396 

1 

630 
MO 

356,536 

!«,« 

10,  BBS 

PBCviNCE  or 


AJtoaont 

12  770 

191 

«■ 

.uS"""  ' 

8504 

5m 

'^ 

12,805 

1^156 

122 

"7 

Sagna  de  Taoamo 

OH  J  of  SoMm^  <Se  Oafta 

$8,80! 

The  pro\  tiite 

..37  716 

311,  Ml 

11.379  j          4,396 

.G  X.L~Birthplace, 
CUBA. 


birth 

Tital. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Jlflle. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male, 

Fcanalo. 

201819 

gnd 

^ 

m 

90 

^14 

1 

52S 

S 

l(ffi 

94 

23 

Unknown 

SS 

SB 

28 

.       27 

33 

14 

inlM. 

1  ^72,797 

SIB,  205 

757,562 

1,062,397 

563,113 

489,234 

KM,  400 

552,093 

208,308 

,  Google 


BIKTHl'LACE,   SEX,   AND   KACB. 


■—Birthplace,  i 
I'KOVIKCB  0 


K,  and  r(ic&— Continued. 
HABANA. 


Both  olasse 

Colored 

"""mSt.^" 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Female. 

Tolal. 

Male. 

Female. 

Central  Amenta 

m,isi 

102, 6M 

186,458 

218, 5M 

116,810 

126  754 

106,553 

45,851 

59,704 

229 

8,638 

Camiilft 

U^ 

49,671 

11755 

61 

a! 

2^ 

^W 

41 

wrmany 

m 

35 

153 
85.5 

22 

37 
13 

190 

15£ 
352 

32 

22 

87 
10 

3 

- 

1 
3 

1.7M 

;^ 

i,m 

'% 

"^ii 

1 

174 

V6^ 

mi 

£«>.ntxie. 

B8 

52 

,„» 

43 

Thcp    vm 

424,  SM 

^1,W0 

202,814  1    313,590 

171,000 

141,590 

112,214 

W.aoo 

a,^^ 

PROVINCE  OF  MATAKZAS, 


178.524 
60 

IS 

85,121 
10 

93,4M 
3,057 

102,682 
57 

3 
8 

50,324 
37 

52,358 
3,(^ 

75,842 
33 

'     8 

41046 

West  Indies ;"..... 

'  15 

11,066 
23 

96 

Cnitedetatea 

" 

KSy 

8 

1 

5s.™ 

6 

8 

2 

other  Europe 
Africa 

4^393 

2,Bll 

1,8^ 

3 

^ 

^1 

4,390 

2,609 

1,881 

4,2« 
70 

4,2« 
68 

3 

54 

44 

4,186 

4,182 

Crtter  (ouufrlpa 

13 

10 

16 

14 

2 

The  province 

202  444 

103,726 

98,718 

117,917 

62,174 

55,743 

84,527 

41,652 

42,975 

Cuba 

160,460 
9 

8 
10,254 

80,727 

\ 

9,098 
3 

79,723 

114,907 

68,673 
9,0W 

56.834 
5 

46,M3 

"■'1 

23  389 

W£gi-:::::: 

; 

2 

1,155 

\ 

6 

2 

2 

IS 

2 

1 

I 

i 



,  Google 


REPORT  ON  THE  CENSUS  OF  CUBA,  1 


Tablk  XI. — Birthplace,  sex 
PROVINCE  OF  PINAR  D 


and  race — ConHnuiid. 
L  KIO— ConUouea. 


Bothelas^. 

White. 

Colored. 

Totai. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female, 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

OttiwEDiope  .... 

2 

3 

i 

2 

^1 

39 

1,302 

928 

57« 

573 

12 

12 

661 

B61 

OtWcoUDtiiea.. 

W 

10 

i 

ii 

8 

3 

» 

2 

1 

Tbeproylnc^. 

173,064 

91,688 

81,376 

12S,625 

68,020 

&7,605 

i7,439 

23,668 

2S,7T1 

PEOVINCE  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


4.1, 

30 

«,3| 
3 

i 
419 

66,;*. 
7 

I 

J 

10 
23 

^1 

.... 
1 

10 

12 

&« 

"I! 

2 

g,'^_ 

6 

2 

2 

OUierEuiope 

67^ 

«; 

t 

6 

J6a 

163 

461 

«s 

2 

1 

sx;««..n„ 

8 

' 

6 

2 

1 

Theproiinec 

mm 

•"•»• 

43,335 

70,387 

36,07* 

M,3ia 

"■»' 

8,a25 

9,022 

PBOVINCF.  OF  SANTA  C 


Cuba 

214  945 

106,771 

IWW 

Sr 

l« 

1 

3 

I 

6 

I 

^^Tlft 

% 

^ 

i 

^ 

5 

^ 

AMm^^^^ 

'zm 

4l4 

"sre 

!6<to 

Thr  ir  -vinoe 

^536 

189,067 

167,479 

2H7fi8 

132,107 

113,661 

U176S 

flOSO 

M818 

,  Google 


BIRTHPLACE,   SEX,   AHD   BACE. 

Tablb  XL — Birthplace,  sex,  and  ratr— Continued. 
PROVINCB  OF  BANTIAOO. 


CoontTlBtof 

Both  claswa. 

While. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

remale. 

Total.        MflJe. 

Fnnale. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cuba 

Central  Ameiica 

811941 

'1 

5 
25 

150,766 
73 

5 
315 

5« 
1 

'l5» 
49 

1 
1 

"1 

"■i 
J 

85,505 
2S 

U4,144 
23 

2 

26 

BS.4M 
10 

"J 

1 

Sd' 

^■'k 

■■^ 

36 

55 

6 

BcaiiSriavla 
Other  Sniope 

J 

B15 

9 

476 

m 

» 

10 

10 

iK 

*^ 

Ot£er  countnee 

« 

SI 

84 

6 

Theprovm™. 

S27,716 

m,m 

163,570 

181,110 

93,7S8 

87,372 

146,605 

70,107 

76,49S 

CITY  OF  CIENFUEGOS. 


26,ces 

1 

2 

6 
148 

"1 

'i,696 

14, 7| 

15,735 

1 

i 

'  10 
40 

'     9 

3,690 

10,293 
3 

4,2^ 

..06| 

West  males".!!!" 
South  America... 

t 

^J^etato 

1 

4 

I 

458 

I 

3 

10 

J 

1 

22 
86 

1 

144 

59 

8S 

342 

S42 

1 

' 

341 

341 

Otbei  comttries  ■ . 

23 

20 

8 

22 

19 

» 

1 

1 

Thectty-.-- 

S0,D3S 

14,589 

15,449 

19,220 

9,M5 

9,276 

10,818 

4,M4 

6,174 

CITY  OF  HABAS4, 


Cuba 

1-8  670 

100  021 

63  188 

35  706 

37  432 

^«2^d 

!i 

M 

Ifi 

^ii 

^ 

1 

^ 

1 

1 

28 

19 

" 

3 

8 

,  Google 


WEI-ORT   ON   THE   0KKSU8    OF   CUBA,   1899. 
Table  XI.— Birthplace,  iex,  and  race — Coiitiniied. 

CITY  OF 


Coantrics  of 

B 

thcln^e 

White. 

ColOMd. 

birth. 

Tow.1. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

F™n.lc. 

Other  Europe.... 

"1 

259 
''1 

51 

31 
4 

] 

M 

1 

■AT34 

2,703 

.' 

31 

3^ 

76 

■1 

Theiilty.... 

285,981 

m,258 

112,728 

168,138 

94,130 

74,808 

67,518 

23,126 

3»,ia) 

CITY  OF  MATANZAS. 


Cuba 

3 

2,303 

2 
1% 

20,931 

396 
3,058 

3 

;i 

11,176 

,M9 

fi,fi27 

2,30 
23 

■I 

^trfS^ft^ 

14 

9 

3 

1 

i 

KV, 

1 

Om^^Enropo 

iS 

l4 

17 

13 

* 

211 

m 

312 

342 

Japan 

U 

I 

s 

6 

ThDOity.... 

36,874 

16,926 

19,448 

24,576 

11.914 

12,661 

11,799 

5,012 

6,787 

CITY  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


West  Indies 

23  Ml 

1 

iia 

1686 
2 

m 

1'90'i 
i 

140 

16  505 

'1 

"•! 

7,036 

2,872 

...!■.:'* 

1 

"S 

\ 

■.  2 

■ 

IL 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

189 

iii 

75 

74 

«,„.„. 

2 

1 

1 

Th      Itr 

■■5  10> 

10  «1 

14  1-1 

1    7tiSJ       7,848 

9,940 

7,311 

3,061 

4,250 

,  Google 


CITIZENSHIP. 

Table  XL— Birthplace,  sex,  and  race— Gon\iaat^, 

CITY  or  SANTIAGO. 


Both  classes. 

White. 

Colored. 

Tctal. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Cuha 

South  America 
Central  America 

United  States 

SS607 
65 

2 

12 
71 

16,502 
409 

■a 

2S 

22,105 

15,268 
74 

37 
2,549 

•'1 

2 

''1 

2S,^9 

90 
70 

J 

9.800 
817 

S 
23 

13,  MB 
2^ 

^4 

29 

2 
4 

2 

106 

106 

106 

106 

SZ 

74 

46 

28 

JO 

6 

* 

Thctm 

4.090 

19,922 

23,168 

18,698 

9,497 

B,a)i 

24,392 

10,425 

IS,  967 

Tahlk  XII. — Oitizeiighip. 
■  ore  included  In  those  (or  tbe  province  oc  district.] 


„»„, 

Total. 

Cuban.    Spa 

iah. 

In  sue- 

il- 

L-ii- 

Habana 

424  804 

809533         8 

W 

89  255 

16  908 

171 

6M 

flW 

U 

Santiago 

aou 

M* 

1,572,797 

478 

175,811 

1 

PROVINCE  OF  HABA> 


■„..,.. 

X..,, 

»». 

«*. 

penne. 

Other 
sMp.    . 

^.'i. 

AmaflatB 

i:| 

ins 

4,210 
li 

"'si 
n|3M 

242^055 

m,ssi 

IS 

11 

13 

1,136 

670 
302 

iii 

460 
247 

22 

9 
595 

12,fl96 

29 
10 

1 

1^ 

15 

489 
980 
913 

1 
1 

159 
30 

40 

93 
120 

'  32 

30 

,  Google 


BEPORT  ON  THE  CENSUS  OF  CUBA, 

Table  XII.— OiiiaensAi^)— Continued. 
[FigTirea  In  Italic  are  included  in  those  for  the  province  oi 
PEOVINCE  OF  HABANA— Continued. 


Ttisfritt. 

T.„. 

Cnban. 

Spanish. 

pense. 

other 

tJi'in, 

Melenadd  .i,r 

3  207 

■11 

ii 

2965 
2730 
10  276 

6|M3 

is 
is 

is 
is 

i 

59S 

•i 
'1 

1,M5 

3 

i 
1 

Qnmcan 

96 

e&i 

26 

8 

ss;"-'»- 

91 

Ihe  proTJiKP 

n4m 

309,533 

8,937 

»'= 

i6,9as 

171 

PEOVINOE  OF  MATANZAS. 

Alfleranea 

1 

8,174 

Is? 

6,000 

io;Si 

la 

i' 

6,7B5 
5,22B 

^1403 
1»;2I2 

Ii 

4'3« 
8;S40 

3^046 

IS 
!;S 
IS 

IIS 

67 

21 

497 

9 

2 

2,1 

i 

437 

SOS 
321 

''i 

2,451 

1 

I,3IM 

Ii 

361 
967 

307 

202,444 

162,901 

2,483 

13,282 

23,464 

P  PINAE  DEL  RIO. 


Artemtea 

J  317 

Jl 

2,710 

2,46b 

631 

m 

7b08 

3,346 

14;7M 

12;  478 
2,221 

sis 

8,2U 

e'.su 

12,085 

.    17 

76 

1'^ 

147 

84 

148 

36 
27 
60 

2 

37 
36 

Guanajar 

J 

i 
i 

KU^^^^^ 

^ 

San  Diego  delosBaaos 

' 

Sa   JmnyMaiOnej 

5 

Tl    po 

13064 

147,974 

1,683 

20,308 

3,072 

27 

,  Google 
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Table  XII. — CUkmtsMp — Continued. 


District. 

Total. 

Cuban. 

8.„.. 

5= 

"Sr 

know. 

!S 

10,355 
5!  808 

7'm 

11 

98 
295 

J 

81 

■8,!a 

»,078 

'."• 

J,BS5 

2,325 

CartM;ena... 
ceja  de  PaUt 
ClenftiBgo»... 


Fauolni 

HaoetaB 

Quemado  de  Qui 
BanohoVsloa... 


gan  Antonio  ae  laa  Vneltas. . . 

Sonctl  Bpliitns 

OtzrttfSonctf  M-jdM 

StuL  Diego  del  Valle 


Banjnandelaa  Yeiaa 

Ban  Jnan  de  los  Eemedios . . 

Santa  Clara 

(mi^Sania(Xara 

Santa  isaDel  da  Ua  Lajaa  -  ■ . 


Mnldad 

(Wjmf  m»Mad... 
Y£«tiajay 


PKOVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO. 


II 
II 

m 
m 

11681 
46,478 
19,090 

2o;m3 

6^901 
6  972 
10,195 

iS 

10,883 
29,742 

8;21S 

12;  0*9 
19,118 

li 

S6.m 

201 

1,0J0 

'i 

i;954 
Wl 

3,3« 
S,SS3 

192 

i 

40 
1,081 

m 

186 

Caney 

■^ 

481 
98 

6 

31 

3D 
SS2 

327,715 

300,305 

2,368 

IS,  691 

6,315 

,  Google 
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Table  Xlll.— Males  SI  y 


■s  nf  age  arid  over,  by  citizeiiskip,  literacy,  and  education. 
CUBA. 


elaasea. 

Whites 
bom  in 
Cuba. 

= 

other 

Colored. 

«7,99S 

187,813 

96,  OSS 

6,794 

£S0,906 

18i,471 

m 

78 

106,214 

106;  285 

H301 
8,629 

M 

'? 

H 

9.600 

144 

9,341 

6 

7,929 

105 

1,120 

1 

I 

76,669 

1,296 

75,249 

B7 

16,  M| 

56,704 
2,162 

861 

16,590 
2,061 

I 

40,919 

1,902 

U,35S 

6,fi7S 

■as 

'•S 

■■1 

tlw 

PEOVINCE  OP  HABAHA. 


Total  V  line 

127  «T 

43,^3 

3,499 

73,9S9 

61,163 

'~       36 

45 

30,346 

16,898 

4 

.2 

^ 

4,718 

49 

4,661 

-    5 

*•! 

4 

374 

••1 

1 

^ 

1 

39,207 

678 

3S,471 

21 

6,442 
1,100 

469 

30,669 
1,D2E 

1 

9,183 

741 

105 

3,428 

4,18S 

607 

223 

8 

2,588 

88 

Y  OF  HABASA. 


T„tal  votings 

75,306 

28,790 

82,779 

2,787 

15,949 

Cuban  ciUienB 

35,460 

2S,729 

23 

37 

12.671 

Can  r^ei  read  nor  write 

8,804 

22,790 
a.  891 

16,507 
3,312 

1 

2 

5,^ 

With  super!  redu  atlon 

'% 

2S 

6,240 

,  Google 
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CITIZEH"9mP.  229 

tre  of  age  and  over,  hy  cUJ^ensMp,  literacy,  etc. — Continued. 
CITY  OF  HABANA— ConttnUBd. 


claaeea. 

cX? 

Spain. 

S 

Colored. 

SpanJeh  citizenB 

.,». 

3» 

4,089 

6 

S 

Can  neither  read  nor  wnte 

>l 

1 

'1 

1 

1 

^ 

I 

2 

CIWzenB  in  BUBpenae 

29,073 

m 

28,689 

15 

25 

Can  neither  read  nor  wntc 
Can  read  but  can  not  write 

With  superior  educaldon 

M,B81 

37 

S,170 
2i,211 

B 

IB 

Foreign  and  nniiiuwn  dUaeno 

6,630 

B72 

78 

2,730 

S.250 

Can  neither  reaji  nor  write 

^'tm 

177 

6 

2,067 

'■'H 

Can  read  and  write 
With  superior  edatalion 

" 

MATANZAS. 


.,« 

21,320 

,.,,„ 

665 

noM, 

Culian  citizena. , 

11 

16,673 

Can  neither  read  nor  wcitt 

23,^ 

"1 

Coos 

4 

13,915 

Can  read  and  write 
With  superior  cduuition 

s 

3 

2,487 

1,0S3 

16 

1,016 

16 

112 
B6 

■i 

Citizens  in  suspense 

6,798 

91 

5,705 

I 

1 

Can  neiflier  read  nor  wnte 
Can  read  but  can  not  writB 

'la 

I 

4,655 

1 

1 

Foreign  and  unknown  dtkcm 

U,220 

370 

3,479 

653 

6,718 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 
Can  read  but  can  not  wnte 
Can  read  and  wnte 
With  Buperior  edm-atioii 

^'ot 

201 

30 

4 

6,178 

PINAR  DEL  KIO, 


Total  volin 

43,760 

24,324 

8242 

10  876 

83,479 

24,  IM 

a 

25,424 
7,415 

6,422 
401 

1 

8,306 

6 

With  superior  educataon 

662 

16 

646 

54 

3 

10 

13 

,  Google 
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Tabi,e  XIII.— Jfafes  S 


rs  of  age  and  mee,  by  /^twemkip,  literacy,  etc.— Contiaaed. 
PDJAE  DEL  BIO— Continued. 


ril^L 

Whites 
bom  in 

Spala. 

1 

Colored, 

7,755 

171 

7,577 

1 

3,140 

91 
76 

3,049 
4.357 

1 

1,8M 

3S 

13 

E07 

1,631 

i 

1 

'IS, 

'a  1          11 

PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


20,181 

12,61S 

2,982 

261 

15,769 

32,361 

4 

2 

•'1 

6,037 
B,476 

1 

\ 

} 

448 

25 

420 

1 

0 

10 
50 

1 

2,60& 

66 

2,647 

'^ 

10 

'1 

40 

Focef«ti  and  unknown  citizens 

1,371 

76 

Jl 

26» 

1,026 

Can  neither  read  nor  write 

1 

I 

8 

1* 

1^ 

^ 

* 

Total  votin 

100,118 

45,534 

21,953 

399 

31,727 

71,462 

44,976 

66 

11 

26,409 

46,084 

2S,475 
■98S 

25,  ns 

18,374 
964 

22 

6 

20,  K« 

« 

'    \ 

5,(W 

1,481 

32 

1,447 

1 

'■1 

\ 

1,304 

1 

12,947 

182 

12,744 

2 

S.W3 
9,556 

\ 

2,9g 

9,420 
219 

,  Google 


E  Xin.—M<d<-s  gl  y 


CITIZENSHIP. 
s  of  iige  avd  ova 

SANTA  CLAEA—Conlinued. 


231 

kintinned. 


""•"■■ 

s? 

Spain. 

Whifos 

„.. 

Foreign  and  unlinown  oitiscni 

a 

M 

7,6% 

SIS 

6,298 

Can  neither  read  nor  writ 
Can  road  but  Ban  not  h  nte 
Can  reml  and  writ*.. 
With  snporior  edneation 

m 

7S 

5,ns 

s 

4,aM 

ii,%m 

^.m 

%m 

i,ie2 

58,7^ 

31,  «M 

13 

9 

27,666 

3B,B81 
i;326 

19,068 
10,491 

i 

1 

I,,- 

9 

I 

1,100 

6 

1,151 

291 

1 

6 

8,S5- 

119 

8,205 

12 

6,l| 

% 

I'i 

i 

9 

Foreign  and  onltnown  olUsens 

3,  DCS 

838 

52 

1,141 

1,537 

1,015 
1,50T 

g 

1 

1 

Can  road  and  write 

,  Google 
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CONJUGAL    OOHDITION. 

Tablb  XV. — Conjugal  amdifum. 
lalie  aro  iiitluilea  in  tiose  for  the  pnjviiiee  or  district.] 
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TAUU3  XV. — Cimjugal  d/nd/ilimt—CuatAnoKii. 

PROVINCE  OF  MA'IABZAa. 
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C'i")N.rUGAL    CONDITION". 
XV, — Oonjugiil  cwttKtio?!— Continued. 

WANTA   CIjAKA. 
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va»  qf  Santiaj    I 


,  Google 


302  EEPOKT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   3899. 

Table  XVI. — Conjugal  condit'ion  by  s«a;,  race,  and  mxtimty. 


»,. 

Single, 

Martiefl. 

Living 
together 

b^aand 
wife  by 
mutual 

o«<^d- 

Un- 

Allela=B*« 

I  fi"2    T 

I  109,709 

246,361 

131,732 

»,„ 

838 

Vemal  s 

tlfi'DS 

fS 

790 

121 

^ 

m 

^ 

23 
C2 

^ 

I4I 

Natlv,,  white 

01U299 

637 

399 

169 

354 

41 

052 

61 

85D 

635 

vSt^^ts 

4b2S26 

3o; 

M? 

U 

900 

20 
20 

g 

41 

652 

365 

Foiefgn  wh  u 

142  09' 

6 

826 

46 

189 

8 

11 

046 

62 

Hales 
Females 

115    40 

i 

155 

To 

IS 

I 

S 

I 

199  1              48 

Colored 

6^400 

3M 

484 

81 

808 

81 

706 

12 

262 

141 

Males 

252  092 
"08  308 

19! 

867 

11 

S 

% 

^ 

m 

i 

A       a 

421  »4 

^,770 

77,546!      23,730 

M,fiI2 

146 

ki,. 

21990 

1^ 

m 

" 

^ 

";^ 

20;  869 

i 

4a  619 

166 

162 

49 

679 

7,880 

19,803  1              95 

SV 

126      I 

86 
79 

811 

% 

130 

IS 

14; 911 

47 

Fore  gn  .h  e 

68  Wl 

623 

21 

068 

3,740 

6,501 

33 

Ji,, 

M16 

3! 

754 
869 

i; 

319 

''^ 

s^aii 

Colored 

112  214 

(4 

985 

6 

799 

17,104 

3,308 

18 

Fema 

1 

li 

^ 

m 

»;605 

2,697 

^6 

PEOVINCE  OF  MATANZAS. 


All  elflises 

202  444 

143,988 

27,087 

20,942 

10,039 

388 

Femllefl 

98  718 

76,709 
67;  279 

11 

485 

10,450 
10,436 

?;^ 

199 

Natiio«Mte 

102  Gfi'' 

72,497 

19 

564 

2,778 

7,662 

290 

Maiee 
Females 

60  324 
62.858 

S8,181 
34,316 

1^ 

611 

],458 

1,904 

176 

Fore^n  white 

16  235 

7.124 

5 

353 

989 

1,7B4 

5 

Males 

ll'iSO 

6,^ 

; 

923 

'g 

1,^ 

i 

Colored 

84  52- 

64,867 

2 

180 

17,180 

763 

37 

?£:,.. 

^^6 

fi^ 

i 

102 

9,075 

636 

S 

,  Google 


CONJUGAl   CONDITIOH". 

MndiUjm  by  sex,  race,  and  naimiy — Oontiiiued. 
PROVINCE  OF  PINAR  DEL  EIO. 


»,. 

- 

M^.. 

Wid- 

— 

Allritt'^es 

373,064 

124,482 

27,100 

12,386 

8,964 

132 

Feiillfs 

%. 

i^ 

55;  609 

iUg 

6,189 

2,772 
6,192 

71 

name  WWW 

IM 

907 

82,327 

20,091 

5,547 

6,m 

99 

FemtlM 

% 

£ 

'^^'m 

8,900 

1;^ 

^933 

47 

Ft  reign  whit 

5,088 

4,040 

71fi 

887 

1 

Malaa 

I 

OT  1       ''Z 

'•Z 

064 

560 
307 

■J 

CnlotPa 

47 

439 

37,087 

2,969 

6,12s 

1,251 

26 

Females 

771 

'k^ 

j;494 

IS 

302 

U 

PEOVINCB  OF  PTJBBTO  PHINCIPE. 


8S,?S4 

62,369 

17,210 

3,605 

8,129 

?s. 

«;§l 

S;g 

\^ 

1,764 

s;^ 

" 

Name  while 

66,349 

40.778 

13,649 

1,966 

3,948 

3 

Males 

3S[774 

22; 210 

^nZ 

1,^ 

3,1M 

i 

4,038 

2,071 

1,^03 

251 

305 

3,499 

'l98 

'•S 

"% 

g 

Colnred 

17,S47 

13,620 

2,153 

1.285 

876 

13 

S,„ 

ffi 

b;673 

1,021 

g 

lis 

,    ^l 

PROVINCE  OP  SANTA  Cl^EA, 


Allilasaes 

366,636 

262,757 

56,925 

26,607 

20,110 

137 

Mftle- 

IM 

057 

ir 

189 

28^244 

13,315 

5,791 

56 

Native  while 

214 

94S 

161 

130 

40,401 

7,661 

15,659 

94 

Males 

Z 

s 

f. 

Z 

18,084 
22,317 

4;  063 

11; 573 

87 

Foretgn  white 

29 

828 

16 

894 

9,203 

1,846 

1,866 

U 

Hal«s 

1 

4S7 

'1 

2% 

7,071 

1,604 

^'8^4 

8 

Colored 

111 

768 

34 

738 

7,321 

17,100 

2,  .686 

29 

K,„ 

g 

960 

S 

645 

3;  795 

8,118 
8,987 

653 

13 

,  Google 


EEPOBT  ON  THE   CENSUS  OF  CUBA,  1899. 

E  XVI. — Conjugal  conditions  hi/  aex,  race,  and  'ii/itiviiy — Continued. 
PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO. 


ToKlI, 

Single. 

Mnrtied. 

Living 
b^dZd 

Wid- 

Vn- 

All  Cla=i«.-, 

327,715 

JS5,M8 

40,483 

89,562 

12,26S 

64 

Fi.mal«8 

Iffi 

%% 

as 

20,S7fl 
20,107 

lim 

9;473 

^ 

Native  whit" 

167 

797 

118,506 

26,980 

^.m 

8,044 

43 

Males 

i 

292 

505 

61,104 
67;401 

^Z 

j;687 

im 

28 

Foreign  wJul-- 

IS 

SIS 

7,02a 

4,117 

1,4M 

m 

3 

Sl«, 

^\ 

m 

6,R»1 

B,S73 

1,295 

4S5 
308 

■( 

Colored 

lie 

005 

109,812 

10,386 

22,91S 

3,470 

18 

Femalt-. 

7( 

S 

5«;S73 

5;s^ 

10,924 

■2,1K  \                '4 

I'l'Y  OF  CIENFUEGOS. 


All 

30.  OSS 

20,973 

4,798 

2,534 

l,T2i 

^ 

is;  449 

10,837 
■  10;  346 

2^423 

i;288 

l,!{o 

1.^736 

10,992 

2,772 

800 

1,169 

ft;6^ 

t'M 

\:m 

370 

,,s 

3,485 

1,«30 

1,129 

S13 

212 

1 

■i,m 

1,1347 

871 

274 

107 

10,818 

8,m 

897 

1,421 

343 

K! 

3,570 

%° 

803 

2^ 

CITY  OF  HABANA. 


Allclfls«>s 

235,981 

160,780 

42,071 

18,258 

14,799                78 

Female' 

123 
112 

^ 

88,737 
72,048 

Z 

9|l48 

8,372                41 
11,427                37 

NltlVl-MhltL 

115 

532 

79,221 

^ 

719 

4,JZ7 

8,816 

19 

Males 
FeniBle= 

oi 

^ 

39^529 

11 

^ 

2,463 
2.26* 

1,674 
7;242 

20 

Foreign  white 

52 

901 

30,251 

» 

528 

3,080 

4,024  1              IS 

Males 

41 

190 

26,394 

1: 

034 

^■m 

1,478 
2,646 

^5 

Colored 

67 

as 

61,308 

3 

824 

10,440 

1.B59 

u 

Tna'l 

2! 

m 

22,861 
28,657 

S 

6;075 

.,§ 

^ 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL    CONDITION. 

Table  XVI. — Conjugal  ofmdUkm  hy  sex,  rmx,  and  nativlly. — Continued, 

CITY  OF  MATANZA8. 


™. 

Single. 

Marriea. 

living 
togelher 

Un- 

Al!  la^.s 

3fi,374 

25,520 

S,607 

a,  317 

21 

Male- 
FemalBB 

Ifi.Ke 

is[a20 

2;^ 

1,400 

J^ 

14 

Native  white 

20,981 

14,629 

8,855 

7oa 

13 

Male- 
Females 

li;712 

7:^3 

'i%\ 

343 

1,«2 

7 

8,64t 

1,081 

1,247 

■m 

49e 

'949 

^'2^ 

930 

192 

^! 

Colored 

11,799 

9,210 

508 

1,888 

195 

3 

5,012 
6,787 

IS 

2S9 
264 

1,^ 

29 

FexoaleB 

CITY  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


All   la-iac 

.^102 

17,165 

4,956  j            785 

2,204                  2 

Sl«s 

10  912 

9;  SI 

l;m 

■     si 

1,858 

'i 

Native  white 

1C505 

11,  m 

8,  .TO 

BSO 

1,565 

1 

« ;;64 

5,U22 

2;  092 

185 

1,381 

l.i83|           002 

482 

98 

ill 

199 

82 

421 
61 

SO 

«S 



Colored 

,  814 

6,449 

969 

367  1           528 

1 

3  064         2,377 
4,250        "3,072 

415 

168  1           104 

Femal*! 

CITY  oy  SANTIAGO,  . 


Allrlasaub 

41090 

so  998 

6,396 

3,299 

2,388 

g 

Males 

tm 

16  3S7 

i!& 

1,636 
i;664 

1,923 

Native  Millie 

15    '» 

10  691 

2,716 

619 

1,223 

Fem^ea 

«  j.'iO 

5  069, 
622 

!;g 

...      gi- 

.    .    179 
1,049 

Foreign  white 

8  440 

2  016 

969 

253 

197 

-'&■> 

I  "12 
303 

^ 

1^ 

108 

Colored 

"4  392 

18  292 

-J,7U 

2,4M 

963 

K„ 

St; 

in^ 

l'469 

i;8Si 

vs, 

24662^ — -30 


y  Google 


306         REPOBT  ON"  THE  CENSUS  OE  CUBA,  18(t9. 

Ta1!Le  X.\'ll.—Qmjiigal  (vnditiun  hy  aije,  sex,  race,  arid  nulivity. 


„.,, 

Si.,gk.. 

Marrirf. 

fHi" 

ow'c-d. 

.i,. 

MJ.OSC 
i08,770 

11 

1181812 

65 

578.861 
108,681 

i'ti*! 

72,029 

67'^ 
S7;298 

151957 

19; 642 

IS 
lis 

(11 

11 

20^077 

■!;g 

69 

si 

8,088 

20! figs 
ifi,iin 

aOtoMjeais 

66toC4yetira --. 

32 
30 

1,573,797 

1,108,709 

■'•■" 

'"'"' 

85,167 

Under  16 

298,089 

34:050 
10,777 
59,231 

II 

islwe 

292,759 

II 

2»;B71 
20[5»» 
8;i35 

11,612 
21.948 
42,629 
26,247 

j;378 

560 
3,777 
8,895 
10,401 
19,089 

11 

2:284 
3:230 

2S5 

18anai9years!"!":'.l^V!^V!""l!!'" 

17 

211oaiyeara 

iSSgS;;;;;::::-   :  ■  ■;; 

tetoMj-eara 

16 

815,205 

600,790 

126,067 

fiS,793 

23,059 

Under  Id  l-.(ir 

Jia947 

240 

36,615 

Untuown 

2 

1 

<ul.^ 

6,592 

M7,919 

121,284 

65,939  1       02,108 

342 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL   CONDITIOIT. 

a  XVII. — Coriju'jrd  i-imdUmi  hy  age,,  sex,  n 
CUBA— Coutiuued. 


.',  and  nalieits/ — ContiQutxl, 


,„.,, 

Siiiyl^. 

Mairiud. 

consent 

oS 

.,^."»„. 

383. 4S2 
fi9,BS4 

IS 

Soos 

95,001 
12;  689 

rnxBi 

55 

^ 

16 
290 

15,25» 
H8S9 
11:23s 

e, 

11 
43 

19 

1 

1 

i 

620 
063 

S] 
41 

i 

i 
1 

614 

371 

1 

707 

gfer^ 

17 

29 

»to64y«in!.-^,.^ 

8 

26 

910,299 

" 

Cl,«.9 

195  71ft 

J. 

, 

^^ 

18 

'»18 

i;770 

a 

20,095 

15,207 

Under  16  yeai 

]87  446 

IB 

21 

3 

201 

!'S 

^ 

2,802         ! 

ffi^raand 

l,2t| 

"1 

76 

5,^ 

rul. 

462.ft!6 

301,147  ;       93 

900 

a3,957 

46,  K2 

270 

,  Google 


308  KEPOET    ON   THE    CEHSUS    OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XVII. — Conjugal  condition  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  nalivih; — Contimied. 


lA— Continued. 


Total. 

Single. 

Matried. 

Living 
loeether 

band  and 
consent. 

wid- 

known. 

5fi>w 

5fl5n 

1,306 
2;  993 

IS 

2,762 

If 
11 

549 
030 

g 

h. 

1 

1,766 
14' 930 

9,ees 

2 

25  Wi  29  years...                  

30to3iyeats 

85  to  44  years. .                                 

6 

17 

5 

45,189 

s,» 

11,046 

FoKEiQN  White  Mil 


2,640 
4,068 
3,044 
4,241 
?647 
b;646 

1;| 

3;  013 

^ 

I'K, 

1 

1 

977 
844 

86 
;i64 

i;344 

29 
1,W6 

is 

20  years   *™' 

21  to  24  J  ear" 

3 
'912 

■i 

Cufa 

11&,740 

68,671 

M,m 

7,516 

5,19S 

« 

Under  16    wrs                                                    2 

548 

762 
602 
SOB 

799 

734 
2^ 

2 

29 
161 
260 

167 
66 

^ 

1,108 

J 

i;546 

i;i49 

I 

Luba                                                          26 

m 

8,i&a 

ICSSS 

14 

,  Google 


COHJUGAL   COMDI'nON. 
—Ofiijugid  oondilkm  hy  age,  sex,  ti 
CUBA— Contlauea. 


!,  and  j«ifi)n(^— Continued. 


„... 

Single. 

-"■ 

bill'. 

Wid- 

Un- 

8^639 

10>I 

2,705 
21271 

11 [649 

20;901 
18,924 

68 

a;  248 

69 

12 

i 

1 

33 

.«,« 

ai,»)s 

81,705 

12.262 

COLOBED  MlJ-ES. 


turn 

^ 

„ 

^ 

S4 

iSiil?  . 

3 

^?eaia  Mid  over 

10  776 

1 

Cuba 

52  002 

05  887 

IS,  307 

88,182 

2,658 

83 

3,605 
8'S5U 


,  Google 


REPORT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   OUBA,   1899. 
5  XVIE. — Conjv,gal  iumditiim  fti/  age.,  xex,  mce,  and  miiiviiy — Continued. 
PROVINCE  OF  HABANA. 


Living 

togeUier 

Total, 

Kinglfi, 

Matried. 

Wid- 

,„■;;-„, 

trnderl^TOar? 

130  4»5 

24 

,« 

18 

61 

m 

17 

1 

Tl     p 

424  BH 

-S9,7TO|      77,M6 

2S,730 

2S,612 

146 

21  loM  years 
25  to  2S  year 


Indcrl    >cai= 

05  0^ 

18 

u 

g 

18 

10  087 

1,168 

5 

26 1o29  years 

20  048 

2,772 

Thepr  viu  c 

02.14,     130,012 

37, 4K 

14,408  1      20,809 

62 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL    CONDITION.  3 

Tari.e  Xyil-^Ctinjugnl  condiHon  hj  age,  itex,  race,  imd  ■nnliv'lij — Continued. 
PROVINCE  OF  HABANA— Continued. 

TOTAI,  N^ATTVE   WfitI!. 


Living 

Tola], 

Wngls, 

Marrieii, 

"SmJ? 

^ 

known. 

Under  l'5^  ears 

qio-ie 

92  M9 

g 

39 

ffi^r" 

54fi 

2,27S 

Ih    r        n 

""^ 

166,11!^ 

49,G79 

7,«BH 

19,  m 

95 

S73 

ir 

n-n 

43 

3]m3 
4;  067 
a,  023 

'598 

S12 
'466 
40 

640 

lUso 

550 

24 

1 

f 
1 

i 

966 

aotoMySI^::::::      .                 ^ 

35W.4*yeaia 11 

4 

83S 

s6-asi 

21,549 

3,999 

4,S9J 

Under  15  years. 

18  and  19  years, 

21  to  24  years... 
25  to  29  years,., 
30  to  34  years... 

45to54yeara... 

66  years  and  ov 


,  Google 


2  REPORT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1809. 

Tahlk  XVIJ. — Qmjugal  condition  liy  age,  sex,  race,  and  noiwity — Continued. 
HtOVINCE  OF  HABANA— ConUnued. 


Tinder  15  years.. 

I8aniil9yeeiis.. 

21 10  24  years 

KO  to  31  years.... 
36to44yeaia.... 

5slo64yeaia 

es  years  ani3  ovei 
ViAnowD 


8,541 
4,676 
2.120 


N  White  Maleb. 


'i   ■ 

,S18 

816 
280 

1 

B2G 
2^457 

Is 

'6S0 

B07 
58 

1 

420 

51,1B2        S3 

!54 

15,819 

2,824 

2,240 

14RS 

1484 

1 

66  years  and  over 

102 

85 

The  province 

M809 

4,869 

5,749 

922 

3,281 

» 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL    COBDITION.  3 

Table  XVII. — Cor^iigol  condiUm).  by  age,  nea,  race,  and  ntUivUy — Continued. 
PKOVI^CE  OF  HABANA— Oonliaueil. 


Totel. 

Single, 

Jlarriea, 

Living 
together 

ban a  ana 

S3 

O^S. 

l.^i. 

IB  to  17   eai3 

II 
11 

8; 

i 

f 
( 

g 
086 

1,266 
'959 

1,709 
2^807 

1 

3 

1 

72 

1 

; 

flSyearaand 

Thepovince 

1L,214 

84,985 

6,799 

17,™ 

B,» 

II 

CoiooES  Males. 


COLOBED   FEMSLES. 


Under  11  j»ftr^ 

i^ais 

i;7io 

716 

577 

i 

!:S 

l'4W 
364 

53 
96 

\ 

1 

30to34yeai^ 

\ 

&^^'"'" 

50,990 

8,216 

7,499 

611 

Under  16  ^  ear                                                     17 

012 
437 

sisra 

42 

1 

157 

'1 

jS 

1 

^^y^                                                  J 

251 

264 
215 

1 

IHS                                                 \ 

1 

Thiir^^m..                                            61 

2M 

46,332  ■       3,684 

9,606 

2,697 

•^ 

,  Google 


L4  REl'OKT   OK   THE    CENSUS   OF    CUBA 

Table  XVII.  —  Conjugid  amdUwn  hy  nge,  nex,  Tiwe,  and  i 


»,, 

Sfngk. 

Married. 

Liv^e 

owS 

kn^wn. 

V  d     1 

70  «1 

70  I'M 

i 

'608 

i 

281 

30  to  34  yeuri 

45  to  M  yea" 
55lob4iearB 
BSiearsando^er 
Dnltnow  ii 

Ii 

lejwa 
";ra9 

1( 

152 
801 
15 

39 

276 

2^433 
1^877 

^ 

778 
2 

.7,087 

10.C«9 

K5,580 

i 

67B9 
8,668 

36.427 
5,978 

b;860 
3,39B 

,559 
,277 

1 

C26 
1,853 

iS 

2,076 
1,439 

147 

10a,726 

76,709 

13,00'2 

10,456 

2,760 

Under  15  your" 

20yeare 
21to24yeari 

65yearaando\^r 
Unknown 

34,861        S< 

4.M5 
3,181         I 

098 

1 

600 

M 

IS 

3;  279 
1,602 

1 

Uij 

35 
609 

ii 

2 

J 

1 

1 

ThtproUnec 

08, 718         67 

^ 

18,485 

10,486 

7,359 

189 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL    CONDITION.  3 

iniugal  condition  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  nativity — Continued. 
PROVINCE  OP  MATAfTZAS— Continned. 


Total.       Sin 

le. 

Married. 

III 

wid- 

5,424         6 

1 

i 

762 

209 
1,677 
K,6S3 

II 

'316 

Ml 
17 

2- 

Sli^yeart 
S5to44yeari 

,81 

862 
2,086 

'719 

1 

1 

; 

2«J           ] 

65  years  and 

''1 

Thcprcuu. 

497 

"■•"1    ■■"• 

7,5«J 

m 

E  White  Males, 


F  White  Females. 


4  828         i 
1224 

72S 

789 
306 

1,112 
3^001 
'677 

297 
304 

i!r2?>ea. 

309 

1 

J 

85to44year^ 
15  to  61  years 

i 

66  yeara  and  OM.r 

The  prov  iiw 

50  824        38 

181 

8,611 

,,- 

1,904 

ITS 

lg^dl9^e^r 
nl^^  ear. 

20«79 

ii 

^017 

Ii 

2,472 
«64 

2M 

2!  065 
2;  697 

86 

1 

119 

20 

1:1 

! 

« to  61  years 

■"■   P- 

m 

H316 

10,948 

1,820 

5,i5» 

m 

,  Google 


Lb  EEPOKT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  X'Vll.—Qmjugal  condition  by  age,  iex,  race,  and  nativity — Continued. 

PEOVIKCE  OP  M AT ANZAF— Continued. 

ToTii,  Foreign  White. 


Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

LWing 
band  and 

0-w^, 

.i. 

1 

480 

i:| 

BOO 

'1 

8 

194 

7S 

3 
502 

1S,2B5 

7,124 

5,3K 

989  1         3,764 

Foreign  White  W 


67 

686 
480 

3i 
71 

! 

18 
280 

I 

1 

2 

8,S36 

827 

1,130 

m 

I,  cm 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL   CONDITION. 


PKOVINCE  OF 


and  TMlivity — Continued. 


TotaL 

«.. 

Married. 

Living 
together 

band  and 

Wid- 

Un- 

Under  l-'yffiirs 

ISandlSyeari 
aije^ 

26  to  29  years 
30  to  K4  years 
86  to  «  years 
J5W54  years 
55  to  S4  years 
flS  years  and  o\ 

5  484 

1 

1 
1 

i 

8.886 
3,189 

185 

i 

J 

\ 

Th.pr..i..   . 

«4&2T 

64,8(17 

2.160 

IV.  180 

76S 

87 

Colored  MiLEB, 


2:071 
2;  804 

13,S54 
1,49B 

2:054 
1,80S 

10 

989 

i;816 

148 

1 

27 

i^jsure^ 

45toMyears 

41,652 

82,231 

.      1,08S 

8,105 

127 

Ui^uo 


,  Google 


KEl'UBX   ON    THE   OKKSUS    OF   CUUA,   1899. 
n  'X.VII.— Conjugal  condition  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  nativity — Continued. 
PKOVINCB  or  PINAR  DEL  BIO. 


Total. 

Singlo. 

Married. 

OWOd- 

.S.. 

6S,210 
12,260 
8487 
5,759 

as 

12.311 
16,7*4 

IS 

i 
Is 

1.57 
^667 

''1 

SOl 
M79 

i 

871 

'^33 
518 

707 

B 

m,064 

27,100 

12,386 

6,-M 

Total  UALEa. 


16  to  17  years 

18 and  19  yeaia... 
20yearB 


6fi  y<^ai8  and  over . 
The  proTluce 


11    i 
?:S    ! 

Sfel       ' 

1,2^ 

279 

1 

'i 

1,482 
'466 

■251 

81.376        55 

m 

13,817 

6,m 

i,i» 

,  Google 


OOWJUGAL   CUNDITIOM. 


Tablk  XVII, — Conjugal  eoriditiim  by  ai 


ce,  and  nativili/ — Cotitiniu 


™.,. 

s«,.. 

Marriea. 

Living 
togelhi^r 

band  and 

S. 

.in. 

^^ 

IS 

1^ 
4T3 

2,091 

5,22ti 
2„™ 

'309 

J 
i;w6 

« 

369 
422 

95 

i.406 
'445 

2 

I 

2 

' 

82,3.7 

20,091 

5,M7 

6,843 

NiTJVE  White  Males. 


Under  15  years 
2lE^ye«rs 

^r 

"(!'■ 

or 

in 

J 
■1 

1 

40 

1 

1 

1 

225 
9SS 

037 

is 

217 
719 

S 

ItoM*^ 

2 

91 

Ihtproiiixct 

58,578 

45,102 

8,900. 

2.W9 

1,910 

&2 

23,720 
4  53S 
3  044 

.2,010 

ta 

IS 
'■ffi 

li 

'774 

678 

46 
479 
1,67 
2,68 
1,883 
2,424 

40 

1 
462 

38 

580 

^'731 
370 

.      .     2 

iS^SI^^ 

? 

1 

&^r"™ 

Thepro.lQ*e 

s.,sai 

37,225 

11,191 

2,938 

4,933 

47 

,  Google 


REPOKT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 
E  XVII. — (Jonjagid  condition  by  age,  «f3;,  race,  and  valiviiy — Continued. 
PKOVIHCB  OF  PINAE  DEL  RIO-( 


™,, 

Single. 

Marritd. 

Living 
band  ana 
consent. 

owed. 

S46 

a 
''i 

27 

1.219 
KB 

217 
ITS 

20* 
212 

10,V]8,        &,083 

4,  WO 

716 

867 

J 

2;  184 

127 

1,080 

7S2 
370 

198 

''1 

2 

lis 

9,417 

1.S08 

3,40S 

661 

S-S'S" 

0 
99 
22" 

35 

56 

1 

\ 

1 
1 

85 
67 

20yaar8 

\ 

!»t029yaBia 

S5  to  44  years 
jg  to  61  years 

«B  years  and  over 

1     1 

280 

«S2 

52 

307 

,  Google 


COrrjUGAL   CONDITION. 
Table  XVII.^ — Conjugal  ccmdUion  by  age,  St 


J,  and  nativUy — Continued. 


»,, 

Single. 

Married. 

Living 
Rjgether 

mutual 

=, 

.Sn. 

2,m 

Is 

3,101 

1  ,-064 

1:474 
1,225 

2% 
563 

1,161 
1,0m 

"'1 

1 

297 

' 

57,067 

2,%9 

.,12a 

1,254 

9,621 
1503 
989 

i'ks 
liasi 

9,M4 
'978 

'690 

639 

J 

n 

487 
190 

s 

1 

1 

S3 

23,66S 

"■"" 

1,175 

2,916 

805 

' 

tTnderl'i    eari 

j^l                         g^ 

2 

12 

18  and  19  yean 

1182 

aK^ears 

ITi 

m 

412 

32 

^ 

705 

^ 

ICi 

6"B 

111 

80 

1 

Theproymce 

--1,7  1 

18,  M 

1,4M 

3,207 

^ 

14 

,  Google 


KEPOET   ON   THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1893. 
■r.  X.\'lL—~C'jnjugtil  aondUkm  Imj  uajh,  uss,  ram,  aiid  Jioiimiii— Continuuil. 
I'KOVINCE  OF  I'UERTO  PEINCIPE. 


Tois.1. 

SInglii. 

Marr]<id. 

Wfiet^er 

Si. 

known. 

11 

iz 

5,  Mi 
9,9i3 

^;^ 

2,587 

e'oii 

3^072 

a;  115 

I'm 

i 

i 

289 

i;249 

88,234 

62,S6S 

n,2io 

3,506 

5,129 

18  ana  19  yeaiB 

IS 

2968 

11 

'974 

«3 

i;8% 

78 

1 

1 

. 

278 

m 

35to4lTeEii^ 
4BtoM^eiiFS 
SSWMyenta 

s 

TLi  prcYini . 

'"» 

S3, 38a 

3,642 

.,7a 

i,2as 

17 

18,37* 
.     3,354 

iai5 

2.216 
2,518 

11 

'605 
^'SM 

5 

154 
232 

rag 

.»,.» 

58,9% 

8,668 

1,751 

S,«!6 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL    CONDITKIN. 


Tajii-k  XVII. — QinjugaJ.  eoftditiori  by  mje,, 
PEOVINCE  OF  PUERTO 


aitd  ToUmly — Continued. 


,»,. 

SiiiSlf. 

M,™, 

Living 
togetlicr 

S-. 

^r-.. 

Under  15  yeais 

si  ITS 
US 

■ 

287 
245 

1,648 
2,464 

3[S54 

i:oa9 

240 
116 

120 
26* 

990 
M7 

! 

aoyeare 

g5toMjea™ 

2 

454 
201 

"'""•'■■' 

Ce,34B 

46,778 

1S,M 

1,M6 

3,948 

" 

E  White  Males. 


UnaerHyear. 

2;^ 
'612 

iii 

'■1 

15,B16 
1^ 

767 

96 

163 

1,051 
2,236 

1 

i 

{ 
51 

ai^^iuiit 

a5to29yeara 
S0to84  years.- 
36to44yeai8 

2 

M^aiBando-vcr 

S2,67B 

24,568 

6,309 

898 

794 

e  White  Femalbs. 


Under  11  ^eai,. 

(«2 

15,092 

417 
43 

lUlS 

72 
26 

194 
8 

^ 

^^dllTeL 

213 
547 

^iS^yea™ 

85toMyeara 
45  to  54  years 

65?ear/.SdOTet 

1 

Th"  pmTin  » 

33,74 

22,2101        7,  MO 

1,068 

3,151 

^ 

,  Google 


■4  KEPOET   ON   THE   CBNSttS    OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  HXlL^Coi^ugal  condition  by  age,  »ex,  race,  and  naitKJijf— Continued, 

PROVINCE  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE— Continuetl. 

Total  Fobeion^  White. 


Total, 

Single. 

.^e. 

togelhor 
as  hus- 
band ana 

mutaal 
consent. 

Wld- 

.n-i'^n. 

Under  1&  years 

S9I 

1 

SS4 

1 

3e 

f.i 

J 
1 

40 

1 

1038 

2.071 

l.«8 

254 

^ 

fiW 

i 

3oe 

M7 

24 
3« 

i 

J 

.,<» 

1,873 

1,212 

7,1 

M 

N  White  Fkmaj-ks. 


Unrterl^jeara 
15  to  17  years 
IS  and  19  yean 
20ye&TB 

25  to  29  yean 
SOtoMyeaiB 
K5  to  44  yean 

55toMyeare 


,  Google 


CONJUGAL    OOTfDITIOS,  3 

TAnr.K  XVIT. — Omjugai  condiiion  hy  age,  sex,  race,  and  naUvily — Continued. 
PROVINCE  OF  PUERTO  PKINCIPE— Conlinued. 

TOlAr.  COLOHEP. 


!  „,, 

Single. 

,.„.,. 

Lmng 
togetber 

wlfeb"y 

ow^. 

tmwn 

lj-n<leria-^ears 

S90 

1,M0 
i;040 

e,673 
696 

i 

322 

391) 
Mi 

1 

2IS 

30  tt.  54  year) 
35  to44  years 
15to54yeai^ 
55  to  64  years 

S 

Th    pr  y  n  e 

,      ^'■^'' 

13,620 

2,153  1        1,285  1            876 

15 

COUtRE)}  M\LI». 


Under  15  year- 

318 

i 

3,379 
301 

1 

3 
145 

3 
S63 

gr^vear. 

5S 

25W29yiira 
30WB4  rears 

I 

Thcprjiiice 

8  625 

8,942 

1,021 

226 

Under  15   eais 

^i.^ 

J^ 

20  years 

417 

45 

Si 

162 

9,022 

fl.57a 

1,132 

« 

650 

y  Google 


REPOET   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   3 


T^Ki.i;  XVJI,  —  Cunjugol  candilion  hg  agf,  s 
I'ROVINCE  OF  KAN1 


.  CLARA, 


Livins 

Married, 

128^61 

IS 

12 

g 

50 

13  ana  19  yearn 

ffiiprsa.  1 

6 

ffi.T57        50,825 


Under  Ij  leari 

'iWf2° 

30^34  5^^ 
45  to  54  year< 

IS"" " 

luBOa 

ill 

Zi6U 

s;72fl 

iiaas 

si 

10;465 

81 

i:5Wi 

1,6S6 

I 

Th"pr"-v     ce 

mw,-! 

141,189 

28,681 

18,315 

5,791 

81 

(Jn3     15    ear 

G3  24 

10 

J 

^ 

25 

1              1 

Theproviirec 

1    ^"•■'™ 

111,5118 

2S,2« 

13,2ft! 

i4,3ia 

50 

,  Google 


COITJUGAL    CONDITION. 


Table  XVII. — Omjugai  condition  by  age,  e 
PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CI. 


?,  and  nalimty— Continued. 


LivinK 

togMhor 

Total, 

Single. 

Married. 

band  anfl 
wife  by 

owA. 

.i. 

»39t, 

^ 

4S 

15  to  17  year" 

2S3I4 

li.m 

2,118 

eSyearBando 

2&S 

348 

S3 

1,438 

The  province 

1       14  M 

51.130 

40, 401 

7,««1[      15.MS. 

91 

Native  White  Males 


Uoderlfijear^ 

46  084 
".17 

12  or 

46,001 
^440 

146 

603 
2.146 

3,368 
'434 

1,161 
40 

1,270 
380 

''? 

ik^'" 

i 

5 

1011,771 

80,  M6 

18,084 

s,„ 

4,080 

44 

SOO 
860 

410 

44,32* 
8;M4 

1^925 

1*836 
'1 

4sa 

202 

726 
4;  170 

^;^ 

'675 
149 

279 

787 
648 

71 

62 

i'.m 

■ii046 
i;062 

174 

70,184 

2^2, 317 

4,m 

n,s7s 

,  Google 


EEPORT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OP   CTTBA,  1899. 


Table  XVII. — Conjugal  condiiion,  hy  age,  s 


d  noiimty — Continued. 


[NCE  OF  SANTA  CIAEA— Continued 
Total  Fobeigm  White. 


Tolal. 

Single. 

.^. 

togwSfr 

Si.. 

^?™. 

i 

3,812 

1 

729 
113 

\ 

«i            11 

i 

258 

318 
23 

WtoMyears 

2 

29,32! 

16,394 

9.203 

1,8« 

>."» 

FoRGtstT  White  Males. 


3,372 

I;! 

25,388 

1 

£293 

139 

ii 

1,726 
662 

66 

1 

2 

249 

Tb-P'"^'"^^ -- 

15,538 

7,071 

1,60* 

' 

" 

ToBEiax  Whitb  Feuales. 


ICT 
655 

303 

172 
188 
20 

16 
426 
113 

49 
6 

1 

159 

4,487 

1,299  1       2,132 

242 

SI4I                R 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL    COHDITIOH-.  3 

Table  XVII. — Conjugal  eondUhn  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  natmty — Continued. 
PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLAEA— Continued. 
Total  Colobkc. 


Living 

Total. 

Bingla. 

Married. 

wife  by 
mutual 

Wid- 

J„. 

Uiid 

18  and        ea 

1 

li 

4.87fi 
6;i70 

1,2£8 
167 

329 

336 

1,225 

2,258 

l;S 
i;w5 

561 
371 

! 

Kye^and 

3 

768 

Si,  733 

7,S2I 

'     i 

20 

Und            eaia 

216 
959 

18 

2^011 

2^1 

'1 

128 

156 
186 

2Bto29yeaiE 

161 

1 

B5t<>fi4    esTE 

3 

950 

M,M6 

3,626 

8,113 

653  1                IS 

438 
114 

061 

13,460 
a;  785 

^471 
i;345 

502 

299 
1,347 

1 

145 

^li^;^::; \ 

■         1 

111^::::        .    ::::    \ 

\ 

sia 

40,088 

8,795 

8,987 

1,932 

1 

,  Google 


330  REPORT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Tat!t,e  XVII. — Omjugiil  coniMim.  hji  n<ie,  jwa-,  Tiriv,  and  nodVi'dy— Contltmecl. 


™.. 

SirKlc. 

M„„. 

Living 
band  and 

Wid- 

i-.,. 

20,974 
22,337 
8B.7S5 

11 

4;  215 

800 

i 

2,545 

6^785 
2,911 

81 
1,019 

11 

33 

vsi-iii, 

1 

85to44yeara;;;: 

15to54yearB 

1 

827,715 

235.848  1      40,488 

89,562 

"'" 

T.Tndorli\™r 
ief;J.dl9?"rs 

25 10  29  years 
SO  to  84  years 

KtoMyeaJ^ 

72  420 

a:  612 
8,409 

11:055 

72.391 
0[362 

1 

5»1 

1 

80J 

S|041 
o;622 

670 

\ 

\ 

1 

Their.  Mnne 

1  i,(Mr, 

120,878 

20,376 

.9.767 

2,790 

44 

El£ 

69,182 

10;  679 
is!  790 

'iil 

ii 

5)721 

305 

li 

408 

2;  912 
5i8U4 

26S 

g 

9 

1 

1^207 
2.157 

1 

20yiiai» 

MtS29jlllE. 
BO  to  »4  years 
85  to  44  year 
45  to  51  year 
55lo64y™rH 

i 

Tieir 

'»'" 

114,4.6 

miOT 

19,806 

9,478 

!Q 

,  Google 


OONJITGAL    CONDITION. 
Tabi.h  X^'^IT,  —  Conjiignl  candUion  hy  nge.  Hex,  -rncf,  nml  nnlml.>j~-C,cm\h\ 
PROVINCE  OF  BANTIACiO— Contimicil- 
ToTAi,  Native  White. 


Total. 

SlTiRle. 

Married. 

band  and 

oS. 

.i. 

TjDdcF  IB  yean. 

lS^dl5^ra 
aO  years 

»)toB4jParE 

BS  to  04  years 
6Byear<iana(i  i 

J^52 
S09S 

JO  739 

C;294 
^006 

■4705 
4,086 
2,235 

5 

4,U8 
2 

5;  OBI 

150 
392 

l,09l> 
i.B27 

22 

3 

Thepro™,eo 

]("  797 

118,505 

5,5,  WO 

15,225 

S,044 

43 

1    1 

11   ; 

9,273           1 

Is 

518 

40 
1,218 

2;oss 

B 

500 

1,188 

2.7n 
1% 

297 

82,292         fil 

101 

12,001 

7,538 

1,021 

r  d    15 

0685 
3926 

4,200 

fig 

4  022 
2,951 

1  ^7 

.-, 

-"0 

200 
'541 

i 

361 
1,078 

! 

0^ 

1 

749 

1,291 
i;407 

35  to  44  years 

55lSMyl^ 
65  yeais  and  over 

1 

1 

85,505 

,  Google 


EEPOKT   OS   THE   0KH8U8   OP   CUBA,  1899. 
!  XVII. — Conjugal  condiMon  by  age,  itex,  race,  and  naAAtij — Oontmued. 
TROVISCE  OF  SANTIAGO-Coutinued. 


„.,. 

Single. 

Married. 

Living 

S. 

Ud- 

Under  15  yean 
leiSidliTSrf, 
|L^yean 

2SU 

1979 
2 

589 
303 

m 

1316 

1,449 
982 

i 

1 

80  t«B4  years 
65t^a4?^n 

l 

The  province 

1^!18 

7028 

4,m 

i,m 

m 

' 

s  Wh(tb  Males. 


16  to  17  years... 
18  and  19  yeeis. 

21  to  24  years.. - 
26  to  29  years.. . 
BO  to  84  years... 

46  to  64  years... 

66  years  and  ove 
Unknown:..... 

Theprovli 


1 

1 

1 

60 
03 

( 

86 
1 

5 

j 

1 

n^'B„„ 

744 

129 

,  Google 


COlfJTJ&AL   CONDITION".  6 

Table  XVII. — Conjugal  conditwrt  hy  age,  mx,  raee,  and  lutiwity — Continued. 
PROVINCE  o 


.„,. 

Single. 

,„,..., 

Living 
together 

Wid- 

Un- 

63  1*4 

68  Ml 

2,985 

li 
'S 

1 

851 
760 

^j 

i 

1 

S«7 

9 

TSi 
634 

li 

9 

10,S8fl 

22.91S 

3,476 

COLOBEB  MiLES. 


16tol7seais 
IS  and  19  }  ears 

21  to  24  years 
26  to  29  years 
e0to34;eais 
35  to  41  years 

65  to  64  years 


5iy>" 
1  S68 


Colored  Fehiles. 


. 

60S          I 

1     i 

251         ] 

293 
715 

951 

370 

646 

97S 

1>^ 

101 

2;  072 
i;7S4 

9 
197 

557 

MS         66 

379 

6,384 

11,989 

■ 

,  Google 


EEPOET    ON    THE    CENSUS    OE    CUBA, 
nL~V<Hijuyul  miuHlioa  by  iigr,  scj:,  r.Kr,  and  iiu 
CITY  OF  CIENPUEOOR. 
Total  Population. 


ToiiLl. 

Siuglu. 

Married. 

Living 
bandftnd 
consent. 

Wid- 

^^^i^n. 

2M6 

10  428 
1633 

'1 

394 

1,437 

106 

, 

1 

707 

13 

m 

2M 

} 

1 

B5  yeaK  and  over 

I 

Thecitj 

mm 

20B73 

1,798 

2,5M 

1,724 

3 

S.OSl 

!;| 

'«03 

S,081 

675 
874 

26  to  29  years 
30  to  39  years 
85to44yt«rs 

BO 
400 
504 

m. 

1 

1 

i 

J 

1 

85  years  and        r 

Ihi-  itj 

14,589  j       10.627 

2,S7f. 

1.268  1           314 

5 

Total  Fehales. 


S,349 
1,099 

1.158 
i;i87 

6,347 

560 

401 
242 

814 

164 
166 

1 

gS!!';;;^::::            ::::::; 

1 

15,449 

10,346         2,42a 

1,266 

1,410 

,  Google 


COHJUGAL   CONDITION. 

Tajslu  XVII, — ftwt/itpn^  cmditiwi,  by  ixg«,  &ex,  rtt 
CITY  OF  CIENFUIOKIS— Con 


,  mid  JHiiiwifv/— Continued. 


Total. 

SJagle- 

Living 
logethor 

'Sitaby 

=. 

..?;.,. 

Dndeil'j  years                                                     6,6J7 
ISanflliyear                                               [         'iT^ 

575 
14fi 

1 

393 
169 

1 

29 

1 

MB 

i 

ato24ye(m 

aStoWyeai? 
if)  to  64  years 

'■| 

1 

BSyeara  md  ov   r 

Ti       ill 

15,735 

10,892 

2.77. 

snc 

1,JS9 

■•^ 

2 
540 

1    » 

S7I 

177 

a,  170 

311 

4B1 

203 
200 

1.1 

4 
B64 

5 
112 

IS 

25  to  29  yoarf . . .     . 

BOtoSlyoaifl 

46K.Hyeais 

WtoMy^^-^-^-^- 

The  city 

7,«5 

5,410 

1,091 

376 

163 

B  White  Fkmalbs. 


ISIoVieaTB 

1 
1 

3,376 

1 

Igg 

216 
450 

71 

10 

4 

10 
212 

MtoMvears 

35  IS  41?^ 

8,690 

5,582 

1,678  1            424 

1,006 

,  Google 


REPORT  ON  THE  CENSUS  OF  CUBA, 


Tajsle  XVII. — Cortjugal  condition  by  age,  « 


at,  and  natwUy — Continued. 


„.,. 

Single. 

Married. 

Living: 

rsr 

band  and 
wUebyn 
matual 

oS-. 

known. 

1 
i 

217 

1 

47 

37 
177 

108 

2 

s 

44 

3,485 

1,830 

i,m 

313               212 

" 

Un<lerl6v»an 

76 

l™ 

74 

9 

^ 

21 

TliBoity 

'"1    '»' 

8l| 

in"|              1 

u  White  Femiles. 


IS 

1 

30 

25 

4 
50 
3 

I 

22 

585 

183 

258 

39 

105 

y  Google 


CONJUGAL   OOSDITIOH". 


Table  XVlL^Gmjugal  condition  by  age,  «ex,  rac 
CITY  OF  CIENFUEGOS— Conti 
Total  Ck>LOKEE. 


,  and  rwi(ti,"((!/— Continued. 


Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

tend  and 
wife  by 
mutual 

owed". 

Un- 
known. 

3,754 

254 
750 

8,753 
676 

617 
490 

114 

136 
208 

8 
38 

'^'"'"'^ 

10,818 

8,151 

397 

],421  1           348 

6 

Under  15  years... 

IS  to  17  years 

18  and  19  years... 
20  years 

25  to  29  years 

SO  to  84  yeiira 

45  to  54  years — 

55  to  64  years 

eS  years  and  over 

The  city.... 


CotoBED  Female 


514 
215 

262 

1 

405 
14.^ 

n 

JOl 

83 
135 
15 

21  to^^ire;":.;::  -::--::::::-::■:-:: 

83 

U'&^iz^ 

a,  174 

4,581 

487 

803 

,  Google 


EBPOKT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA, 
e;  XVIJ.  —  Conjuffal  amdition  ity  uge,  sex,  race,  and  nut 

CITY  OF  HABANA, 


1,  band  and 


Under  X5  yeara. 
leund  19  years. 

S0to34yeaii": 
B6io«  jeara... 
46  lo  5*  yesra . . . 

Unknown '. 


.eo.780        42,07]  I 


re 

32S93 

3 

^ 

21 

V 

4 

^ 

I 

IS 

29    ea 

630 

3'^ 

i.fiis 

I 

T 

6 

1 

58 

88  787 

22.003 

9,106 

3,872 

11 

V 

'41 

^ 

10 

3 

M 

es" 

".S 

3^ 

JS 

2 

,043 

20,068. 

9,  MB 

■■■"i    " 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL   OOWDITION.. 


Table  X.VlL—ConpM/al 


by  offe,  »ex,  race,  and  naliviiii — Continued. 
CITY  OF  HABAN A— Continued. 
Total  Xative  Wkitb. 


™,, 

Silislt, 

Married. 

Living 
band  and 

Wid- 

jr.. 

Under  lo    ears 
20  years 

44  069 
2  742 

i 

837 
934 

379 

6;3S 
3,124 
i;254 

35 

17 

li 

2 

BO  iBiyeari 
45  to  54  years 

e 

^iS^"'°                                                       '"1 

2 

Th 

"" 

7e,2iii 

22,71« 

4,7.7 

.,.« 

49 

Native  White  F 


Tinder  15  years                                                   21 

1      ! 

545         1 

451 
107 

J 
43 

1,336 
i;652 

'735 

, 

5 

26 
1 

72 

1 

mi      w 

692 

9,191 

2.468 

1,674 

21  years 

4  763 

391 

5  »4 

512 

500 
175 

5 

1,830 
2,711 

b;409 

'619 

1 
10 

160 

1:1 

1,042 

^4 

«£mj^ 

2 

2^ 

Thee   y 

6    .92 

39,626 

13,628 

2,204 

7,242 

29 

,  Google 


EBPORT   OH"   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,  1899. 


Table  XVll. — Congugal  conditum  by  age,,  i 


%  and  jMiiiOTiy— -Continued. 


™,, 

Single. 

Married. 

Living 
togettier 

wife  by 

.S. 

known. 

2  09.1 
1463 

8-70 

lis 
IS 

2  J19T 

585 
1,007 

192 

021 

1 

2»5 

'.m 

121 
215 

i;027 

1 

..,^ 

15,528 

S,080 

..« 

FOBEIGN  White  Mai 


I'>69 
123" 

?| 

^ 

^r 

1 

( 

301 
7fil 

3,»T3 

SIS 

1 

1 

20  years 
21to2iyear' 

IliiE 

380 

m 

41,190 

11,034 

2,271 

1,473 

FOBEIQH  WHIIE  FEUALES. 


034 

06. 
269 

4S9 
4.. 

272 

11 

341 

^ 

iSBna  9 

1 

1 

1 

Th 

(^ 

494 

809 

2,546 

^ 

,  Google 


COBJUGAL   COKDrnON.  3 

TabijE  XVII. — Conjugal  condition  hy  age,  sex,  race,  and  naUviiy — Coatinuod. 
CITY  OF  HABANA— Continued. 

TOTi7.  COLOKSD. 


„ 

Single. 

._.... 

UvlnK 
togettier 

wife  by 

S. 

tnown. 

B(13 

19,6e0 
4  279 

I'm 
4;m 

l:| 

719 

'1 

1:1 

168 

403 
308 

2lV>2iyetin 6 

25to29yBais 6 

SOtoMyefiis....                                 .       ..        f 

1 

1 

BBWMyears 3 

648 

51,308 

.,«. 

10,446 

1,959 

Unden.y^r. 

9,M5 

i;9i7 

276 

315 
186 

727 
369 

2 

s 

13 

1 

a&toJOyear 

35to4tyear» 
45to64year< 
Wtoeiyeai' 

Th  eiti 

a,m 

22,651 

1,778 

4,371 

~ 

8 

Colored  Fehalis. 


Undent  J  car,                                                   10 
15tol7year=                                                        2 
18  and  19  yeiif.                                              ] 

21to24reaiE                                                        } 

261 
013 

154 
454 

1 

I0,25t 

2^198 
1807 
2^872 
2,180 
l,4fi7 
'     1 

71 

468 
224 

179 
802 

'i 

62 

10 

1 

i 

85to44jear                                                         S 

1 

^r^^y^-"'"- 

T.,e,IC,                                                              3S 

420 

28,657 

2,046 

6,075 

'■" 

« 

,  Google 


REPOBT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   18S9. 
.;  XVII. — Conjugal  cfmdUion  In/  age,  sex,  nine,  and  •natmly — Continual. 
r!TTY  OP  MATANZAS. 


Total. 

single. 

Married. 

Living 
logetlier 

■fii'' 

=. 

known. 

2,896 

2,679 

?S08 
!,769 

12,185 

i'ms 

;i 

1,131 

'S 

i 
i 
'1 

807 
402 

51 

567 

36,374 

25,620 

»■«' 

2,817 

2,109 

ToTAi,  Males, 


U  d     15 

iUto 

1,243 

'm6 
S7S 

90 
8M 

m 

231 

1 

16.92U 

12,800 

2,7ffi 

\,m 

470 

_ 

6,219 

i:S 

'892 

'948 

1 

558 
S 

826 

6R 

111 

BSo 
301 

19,448  1       13,220 

2,804 

'        1 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL    CONDITION.  3 

Tabt.k  XVII. — CmijagnJ  cimdilion  by  age,  sftf,  Tac,  amJ  vathily — Continued. 
CITY  OF  MATANZAS-Continued. 
ToTiL  NiTivE  White. 


Total. 

SiDgle. 

Married. 

togctlier 
consent. 

Wid- 

.i. 

Unaerl^Toars 

1,V40 
!,8B9 

'1 

8,085 

'1 

456 
1 

45 
78 

1fi 

a 

1 

309 

1 

20,  m 

14,629 

1,718 

' 

't02 

s 

260 

4,000 

78 

99 
40 

20yeara 

21to24years 

21 

J 

aI 

The  city 

9,219 

6,996  1       1,574 

-1   "1     ' 

Native  White  Femal 


1      car. 

4.097 

m 
'm 

253 

1 

226 

60 
40 

402 
622 

SO 

1                 i              11 

2 
26 

45 
27 

26  toSS  years 

no  

«to54i^ 

1^1 

ajyearBaiidixPt 

11,712  1       7,6S3;       2.^ 

■m 

' 

,  Google 


EBPOET   ON   THE   OEHSUS   OF  CUBA,  1899, 
1  XYII.— Conjugal  amdUion  by  age,  sex,  race,  caid  nalivUy — Continued. 
CITY  OF  MATANZAS— Coutinued. 

TOTiL  roKEIRN  WHITE, 


Living 

Total. 

Higgle. 

Married. 

biuid  ana 

Wid- 

^™w„. 

119 

139 

«6  years  ana  over           t 

li 

The  city 

3«4 

i.m 

1,M7 

^             1^ 

FoBEiGN  White  Males. 


Under  15  veais 

54 
618 

53 

1 

36 

1 

1 

as 

"696 

1,408 

" 

m 

115 

161 

15 
27 

4 

fi4 
4B 
69 

29 

1 

2 

11 

m 

273 

2S 

331 

,  Google 


COMJUGAL   CONDITION.  S 

Table  XVIi. — Onyalai  ixmditwii  by  age,  iex,  race,  and  nativity — Continued. 
CITY  OF  MATAMZAS— Continued. 


XO.. 

Single, 

LtTing 
together 

band  and 

o^S. 

Known. 

"'i 
i 

1S8 

IDO 
1 

15 
SO 

298 

293 

1 

20  s^                                                res 

U 
39 

80  toS4  years                                                           869 

1 

fill 

65  rears  and 

The      y 

11    99 

9,210 

m 

1,688 

195 

1,905 

Dnluiowti 

215 

COLOBEll  FEMiLEB. 


434 

1 

334 

'417 

S3 
56 

2 

.15 

27 
18* 

i 

1 

6 
34 
81 

301O84    ears 

Wn^«r^"'^ 

Th<  nit. 

"" 

5.314 

204 

1,040 

166 

y  Google 


:b  REPORT   ON   THE   CEH8CS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XVII. — ■  (kmjugal  condition  by  age,  gex,  rijra,  ami  nalivity — Continued, 
CITY  OP  PUERTO  PKINCIPE. 


„„. 

Single. 

Mairied. 

LWing 

Z'L 

in«S^ 

Under  15  veara 

i 

53>l 

m. 

1^ 
l| 

GU2 
459 

65 

18  and  19  yean 
aOyeaia 

80  to  3*  J^ 

sess 

66to64yeara 

1 

1 

1 

■"•   » 

J,  lU"         17,156 

4^ 

S5|            ™ 

144S 

4,i47 

... 

1 

lIL^'l^^™ 

a^Mjeais 

«5  years  and  over 

403 

134 

144 

4 

The  city 

10  »1. 

' 

iM 

-, 

ToTiL  Females. 


Under  IS  Teats 

4,643 
i;036 

959 

'939 

447 
259 

S5 

266 
406 

1 

36 
53 

53 

14,100 

9,236 

2,707 

392 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL    CONDITION.  3 

Table  XVII. — Conjugal  amdition  by  age,  sex,  face,  and  nativity — Continued. 
CITY  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE-ConUnaed. 
Total  N4TIVk  White. 


Single. 

Married. 

lAVing 
together 

iCaand 

S. 

known. 

under  15  year- 

497 

^,m 

J 

ISWidiayear- 

69                9 

2 
91 

g 

623 
291 

'S 

' 

66  years  and  c  I  er 

16,505 

a. 

1,56D 

■ 

1 

434 

260 

90 
64 

i 

I 

21loStjear' 

1 

15 
35 

SSWMyeam 

65year3^^over 

6,764 

5,022 

1,413 

145 

184 

Under  15  years 

3,42fi 

1 

349 

814 

1 

72 

56 
29G 

1 

1 

16 
44 

7 
23 
S44 

25 

9,711 

6,032 

2,092 

135 

,  Google 


8  KEFOET    ON    THE    CEUSUS    OF   CCBA,   1899. 

Table  XVII. — Conjugal  conditwn  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  nalmiy — Continued. 
CITY  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE— ContinoBd. 
Total  Fobkign  White. 


j   Total, 

Single- 

Married 

b^rt^d 

ilim.a 

Un 

82 

i 

130 

lie 
34 

2 

1 

i2 
43 

J5 

1,28S 

m 

m 

8S|        m 

FOBBIfiH  'Whttb  Uales. 


Undei' 15  years.. 


15  WH7  yi 
ISandT 

£Sto29yeais.. 
80  to  34  years.. 
35  to  44  years.. 
45  to  54  years., 
55  to  64  years.. 

The  city 


FoBEioN  White  Femalks. 


UnderlSveais 

M     : 

IS  '              10  ^                7 

J 

i 

i 

I 

1 

1^ 

,  Google 


CONJUGAL    CONDITION. 


Table  XVII. — Conjugai 


Under  15  yeare . 
ISIolTyeaie... 
ISandlSyeara. 

2L  to  24  years. . . 
26  to  29  years-. , 
SO  to  M  years.. 
8Sto44yeftrE. . 
45  to  54  years. . 


ge,  sex,  race,  and  nai 

CITY  OP  PUERTO  PRINCIPE— ConMnoed. 
Total  Colored, 


^Ilhfr 

Total, 

aingle. 

Married 

band  ai  i 

Wid 

■-"™ 

Dnd      5 

2S9S 

2  395 

^r^ea. 

^ 

U 

^ 

65yearaan 

Th 

7,314 

5,449 

569 

vn 

ms 

^ 

Under  !■;  jear- 

1210 

1  !09 

J 

Ibern. 

3064 

2  377 

415               168  1             104 

COLOSED  FKHAL 


,  Google 


0  REPORT   OM"   THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA,  1899. 

Tablk  XVII. — Conjugal  Ltmditwit  hy  age,  sex,  race,  andrndivity—CoDtionenX. 
CITY  OF 


,„. 

EiiiglG. 

„„«, 

Lining 
together 

band  and 
wife  by 

s. 

kn™„. 

IS 

],S03 
2;  000 

'825 

42 

270 
501 

m 
m 

.y 
J 

2 

1 

478 

4S,09(I 

iO,998 

6.3M 

3,299 1     ■i.m 

Under  IS  TeaiB 

449 
S15 

416 

'822 
1,002 

225 
140 

811 
29 

! 

iJ 
fi05 

1 

21to24y8arfl 

2 

19,922 

14,661 

3,154 

465 

21  Ki34  years 

25  to  29  years 

30W34  years 

16  to  51  yencs 

5Slo64yeais 

65  years  and  over. . . 
Unknown 


TOTST,  Fehsi.e 


,  Google 


CONJUGAL    CONDITION". 

Tablk  XVII. — Conjugal  eondUkm  by  age,  sex,  race,  ar 

CITY  OF  SANTIAGO-Condnned. 


■  nativiiy—Caatinaed, 


roM. 

Single. 

„„.«. 

Living 
together 

band  und 
wife  by 
mutua] 

s. 

Un- 
known. 

5.^7 

1,096 

SOS 

'1 

i 

1 

620 
158 

m 

1 

Ill 

240 

10,258 

10,681 

' 

' 

%9S1 
160 

783 
4O0 

2,967 
152 

237 

3 
406 

i 

s 

35 
80 

6,702 

5,069  j       1,158  j           m 

179 

NiTivB  White  Females. 


556 

816 

am 

!13 

173 
196 

49 
1 

i 

291 

t.m 

6,622 

1,558 

325 

'."» 

,  Google 


REPORT   OS   THE    CENSUS   OF    CUBA,    1899. 

E  XVII. — Conjugal  condififi  by  age,  iex,  race,  and  !ia(wi/y— Continuei!. 
CITY  OF  SANTIAGO— Con  Hnued. 


Total, 

Single. 

LiTing 
t<«etlier 

mutual 

o^^. 

Un- 

7S 

1 

S»4 
1 

1 

^ 

I 

1 

33 

SSWMTearv 

1 

The  Lltj 

MS 

%3 

268 

197                     1 

FOKEION  White  Mai 


127 

m 

408 

127 

250 
363 

20 

19 

1 

J 

76 

26to29  years 

3Sto«year< 

I 

2,796 

1,712 

'« 

Under  15  years 

1 

21 

9 

1 

4 

2 
6 

i 

« 

m 

22 

,  Google 


CONJUG-AL    OONDITIOH,  6 

Tarle  XVII. — Oinjui/ai  ocmdiUmt  by  age,  «ej:,  race,  and  nativity— GontiauifL 
CITY  OF  SANTIAGO-Continaed, 


,„,, 

Married. 

Living 
together 

Cd^^d 

SI 

Wid- 

.r„. 

Under  15  yean 
15  to  1- yean 

2lfo24yeap, 

1,498 

i;Ctt9 

'954 
'632 

1 

36 
17 

S£ 
152 
36 

66 

552 
125 

87 

1 

|g|^1S                                        fm 

1 

SB-vearsandt»ir 

'1 

meeit) 

21,892 

18,292  1       2,711 

2,422 

963 

* 

' 

1,011 
765 

625 
805 
891 

'1 

,n-^ 

1 

510 

4B5 
278 

108 

B^dwTear 

2llo24\«ai^ 
251oZ0jears 
30  to  B*  year" 
B6to44jeiu> 
45  to  51  years 
65  to  64  years 
66ye«isando>er 

IB 
258 

66 

332 
200 
106 

2 
85 

1 

1 

10,425 

7,880 

1,252 

i.m 

178 

HSf£ 

i;060 
B55 

4,410 
1,007 

264 

1 

869 
14 

32 
284 

1 

Kto  44  years 

TheUty 

13,967 

10,412 

1,459 

1,311 

'» 

,  Google 


REPORT    ON   THE    CENSUS    OF   CUBA,   1899. 
Tari-k  XVllL—IlUc/Uimale  chUdrffii. 


Tot^L 

Under  6 

y^rf 

%^^* 

^y^ra^^ 

^e^^"* 

«^'/SSS. 

All  (lasMfi 

185  030 

87,060 

56,650 

47.161 

ai,8» 

10,061 

7,2G5 

X^i^ 

W1J6 

18,567 
18,503 

28,798 

24,121 

IJg 

is 

3,m 

Native  white 

56  1.86 

12,140 

19,093 

!6,a54 

8,051 

2,677  1         1,271 

f^e. 

iom 

5;  969 

9;  082 

?;^ 

i;i09 

g 

Foreign  whili 

254 

28 

48 

52 

50 

37 

39 

Males 
Females 

m 

15 

i 

1 

^ 

?, 

^ 

1  ulored 

128  090 

24,892 

87,509 

31,555 

18,7S'J 

7,447 

5,9,V) 

Male? 
FemftlB" 

04  292 

llfll 

^Im 

gg 

8,489 

k;866 

l:Z 

PROVIKCE  OF  HABAKA, 


28,303 

5,897 

7,863 

6,521 

4,237 

2,016 

1  769 

Fcnf^ta 

s^ 

3;  042 

3,890 
3;  973 

3,275 
31246 

2;  282 

1,093 

l,'c^2 

K«U\(  IV  Ml*, 

6  7S7 

1,8S4 

2.090 

1,492 

789 

S21 

211 

K. 

BM5 

S 

i;E^I 

775 

393 

Z 

Foreign  white 

135 

13 

30 

26 

26 

19 

22 

Males 
Females 

^ 

« 

It 

14 

I2 

'9 

'i 

Colored 

214S1 

4,050 

5,743 

5,003 

3,423 

1,676  1         1,^ 

f:^^.. 

uis! 

1,964 

^;^ 

2;^ 

l.lfi 

K?!            88^ 

PROVINCE  OF  MATANZAS. 


Al  ^lasse. 

24  3M 

5,338 

7,331 

fi,OSS 

3,227 

1,247 

1,132 

Ste 

11969 

2,862 
2,676 

l'.T^ 

3,192 
2,896 

1,458 

^ 

m 

Nat    ewhl 

580 

SIS 

735 

841 

120 

89 

Males 

iw 

i^ 

395 

m 

m 

67 

^ 

Foreign  ihU 

17 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

^l 

I 

I 

^ 

2 

Colore  1 

166 

4,758 

6,516 

6.360 

2,882 

1,123 

l,0'i9 

Fut 

"Sf 

r^ 

8,234 
3;282 

2,804 
2;  546 

};^|i 

;1JI 

m 

,  Google 


ILLEGITIMATE    CHILDREN. 
Taulj!  XyilL^Ilte^UmaUi  children — Continued. 
E  OF  PIKAR  DEL  RIO, 


1     Tot^L 

""IS.^ 

5to9 

^y£,i^ 

^ear" 

^e^rs^* 

S^^%. 

17,976 

4,317 

5,963 

4.299 

2,126 

756 

8,S20 
9;  156 

a;  160 

3,011 
29&2 

a.  094 
2.205 

942 

361 

J,  048 

1,880 

2.455 

1,60s 

721  1           276 

B,572 

^ 

j;^ 

m 

r^l        m 

H 

1 

2 

3 

1 

I 

1 

8 

1 

1 

lO.ffffl 

-2,l)i8 

8,506 

2,6S5 

1,404 

480 

IS! 

1,2a 

1,726 

1,317 

fA 

Ict 

PROVINCE  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


AlUlasacs 

«433 

1,923 

2,602 

2,170 

1,206 

359 

a 

K. 

'  tin 

1^ 

jMI 

1I033 

m 

i^ 

s 

Native  whiu. 

60« 

1,164 

1,654 

1,31S 

653 

155  1                M 

Sl«, 

1       2^ 

589 

875 

699 

8-27 

^ 

s 

F<  reign  H  hilt 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

' 

....\ 

1 

1 

Fwielis 

2 

Colored 

3  474 

763 

W6 

m 

552 

204 

163 

j4falB. 

1744 

364 

454 

414 

S 

,S 

.   s 

All  Uaaees 

81,576 

5,674 

9,474 

8,395 

4,887 

1,813 

1  333 

Males 
Female, 

\IZ 

2;S07 

tw^ 

tz 

2,130 

^ 

^1 

Namewhltt 

8930 

1,507 

2,S07 

2.641 

1,327 

454 

200 

SS,., 

t!^ 

748 

i;362 

i;295 

TO 

•200 

90 

Foreign  white 

49 

3 

8 

10 

9 

13 

6 

». 

32 

I 

« 

8 

t 

^3 

t 

Col  (red 

^601 

4,164 

6,659 

i.744 

3,651 

1,346 

1,127 

Males 
FemHie" 

11   'k.O 

IE 

SS 

i;^ 

2I05O 

776 

a 

,  Google 


KBPOET   ON   THE   CEHBU8    OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XVIII. — lUegUiiaate  children — Ooatinued. 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO. 


To.aL 

Under  5 
jeara. 

\^^ 

years. 

y^^'rs" 

201O24 

^i^%_ 

AU  classes 

-4  329 

13,911 

23,417 

19,6^3 

11,160 

3,870 

2.m 

Miles 

g^8 

IZ 

il'sffl 

'9;^ 

6,351 
6,799 

2,184 

I'.m 

native  «hite 

2B^ 

6,225 

9.274 

7,760 

4,220 

1,251 

m 

Mal« 

13  61- 

2,713 
2;  512 

4;^ 

3;^ 

■im, 

S? 

Z 

Foreign  wMte 

17 

10 

4 

9 

10 

1 

-i 

17 

t 

4 

^ 

3 

1 

Colored 

46  tM 

8,676 

14,139 

11,919 

6,920 

2,613 

1,732 

FeV^ki 

ss: 

4.315 
4,361 

7,m 

t;l^ 

3,306 

1,450 

950 

CITY  OF  CIENFOEGOS. 


Aiiau,., 

2  %a 

644 

787 

739 

476 

1S7 

129 

S"*. 

1371 

275 

870 

868 

215 

S 

f^ 

Native  white 

aoo 

181 

244 

210 

107 

" 

13 

Males 
Females 

403 

90 

'm 

1?^ 

% 

s 

Foreign  white 

1 

1 

.     1 

1 

Cuiored 

2  061 

362 

648 

52S 

869 

U2 

ua 

F™ak^ 

I  001 

184 

246 

270 

S 

% 

nl 

CITY  OF  HAEANA. 


Allclaisea 

17  760 

3.9S6 

4,878 

3,769 

2,679 

1,319 

1,1M 

Malei 
Female' 

9  to 

2;  044 

2,400 
2,473 

i:872 

i:^ 

^g 

COO 

Kal  ve  white 

4B24 

1,360 

1,426 

964 

620 

205.               149 

Males 
Femalei 

2^ 

705 

708 

500 

276 

™ 

71 

FtrcigD  white 

I00|                9 

23 

14 

19 

14 

21 

?S„ 

w 

5 

t 

6 

^\ 

fi 

1 

t    ored 

11036 

2,667 

3,424 

2,7a 

2,140 

1,100 

1,024 

Sic, 

,ii 

1;^ 

!:S 

i;36S 

'         1 

s 

,  Google 


ILLEGITMATE   CHILDREN. 

Table  XVIII. — lUegUimote  children — Continued. 

CITY  OF  MATANZAS. 


Totaa. 

Under  6 
yeara. 

y^i^ 

^y.*^" 

years. 

ye^^ 

.?/rr. 

All>.la<«t« 

i,5fil 

6ae 

9«0 

859 

639 

278 

236 

^.^'^e. 

1,765 

IS 

1?^ 

1% 

m 

M7 

iS 

NaUie  white 

629 

151 

194 

i5e 

76 

32 

20 

Femalt« 

^ 

S 

"          » 

70 

S 

M 

1? 

roreign  white 

\ 

1 

1 

1 

Colored 

2,931 

5S8 

J66 

703 

m 

2*6 

216 

S. 

1.4K6 

Ire 

3S« 

g 

251 

■      IM 

,i 

CITY  or  PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


All  ..laa-es 

1  94b 

383 

616 

456 

J24 

14S 

lU 

Femalea 

v,\ 

^ 

269 

.J2 

Jf? 

74 

70 

Natlrtwhitt 

708 

isa 

219 

183 

113 

40 

15 

Females 

■m 

^ 

108 

S 

S 

£ 

! 

roreign  Hhite 

Si-,.. 

Coloreil 

1238 

245 

2S1 

27K 

211 

108 

104 

Females 

^ 

1m 

!g 

S 

l^J 

^2 

S 

Alldasaea 

5,824 

738 

1,664 

1,S81 

1,075 

462 

456 

Fem^p- 

2,853 

368 

784 

W 

564 

^^ 

266 

Nathe  white 

1,193 

168 

372 

322 

220 

65 

46 

Males 

5n 

?^ 

m 

1^1 

Z 

1 

^ 

Foreign  white 

15 

a 

3 

1 

2 

? 

t 

3 

1 

1 

Colored 

4,616 

567 

1,189 

1,211 

853 

397 

409 

Males 

287 

612 

Z 

«7 

^ 

S 

,  Google 


EBPORT   t>N   THE    CENSUS  ■  OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  SIX.— ScAooi  attendance,  literal,  andsuperwr  education. 

[Figures  in  italios  are  included  in  tliose  for  the  province  or  dUtrlct.] 


Total 

Under  10 
years  of  age. 

Ten  years  of  age  and  over. 

ca 

oredu- 
ion. 

""'— ■ 

< 

H 

ft 

■0 

1 

i 

if 
1 

s 

J 

i 

,.. 

Haba 

II 

M«S 

183.021 
50;3TI 

8S 

i 

9,097 

OltsofBahana.. 

1 

1 

755 
TBI 

in 

1 

Puerto  Prindpo 

88.762 

Santiago - 

1,6I2,!»7 

10,659 

318,4S8 

33,  m 

«a,«ro 

1,4a 

10,158 

PROVINCE  OF  HABAA.JA. 


yeY">fot'i^.  1         Ten  years  of  age  and  over. 

""■sSr"" 

District. 

poputa- 

11 

It 
< 

11 

i 

St 

1 

F 

1 

i 

„. 

.,., 

Aiqu^r 
Bauta 

ar 

Cat^ka 
Ceiba  del  Agua 

Gui^rdeMelena 
Cityaflltbtna, 

MlletirdelSar 

NnevftPaa 

Pipnan 

Han  Antonio  de  las 

ban  Jos^o  laa  Lajas 
Son  Nicolas 

liuitlago  de  las  Yeeas 
^MedlNueva 

Ulb3 

if 

3*3  065 

•"S 

i 

3S0 

185f 
1,631 

iS5 

i  'i6b 

,J9fl5 

1 
1 

fl,»«7 
'  38 

1 
■■« 

1 

1 

'•i 
'1 

16a 

J 
li 
li 

560 
1,433 

1,| 

2,ai7 

s 

460 

135 

1 
1 

1 

io,«ea 

"'1 
1 

1 

7» 

80 
37 

1 

li 

li 
i 

If 

971 
5,490 

lis 

1,8*5 

m 

20 

1 

1 
2 

77 
8,008 

1 
1 

13 

"■1 

2,074 

i 

129: 188 

"'■S 

3,053 

aso 

1 

1 

101 
5" 

3 

33 
60 

as 

J 

3 
■1 

30 

1 

30 

I:S 

i 

4,18S 
092 
2,7(8 

lis 

23)703 

"IS 

4,0*0 

i;099 
2.S07 
11,089 
3. 384 

1,835 

4  13S 
4.550 
3,969 

,s 

The  province 

iZtSH 

lira 

85,076 

ia.asi 

133, 5W 

11,630 

183,031 

837 

9,ir9r 

416,707 

,  Google 


MTEKACY.  359 

Tablk  XIX. — Schoid  attemdance,  Uteraeji,  and  supeHar  education- — Continued. 

PROVINCE  OP  MATANZAS. 
IFigures  in  italics  are  included  in  those  for  the  proriQce  or  district.] 


Total 
popula- 

years  of  age. 

Ten  years 

of  age 

■'"- 

Superior  edu- 
cation. 

District. 

1 

al 

< 

1  = 

1" 

i! 

Is 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Yes. 

K. 

Alaor 

8.110 

iS 
ss 

-IS 

11 

i 

1:1 
5S 

is. 

6.226 

1 

2U 

3 

1 
1 

405 
1,M3 

1 
1 

3,B6S 

1 

,eio 

1 

3.966 
1  ,0J9 

,i 

;u8 

77S 

i 
1 

i 
1 

1 
'« 

II 

'Is 

'•1 

1,241 

3 
43 

1 

2 
1 

77 

m 

1 
1 

],28B 

i 

1 

„«tt^:e; 

JWOey  Grande 

MacMlga^ 

10,iS5 

aty  ofMataazas. 

4^993 

Is 

San  Jos*  de  los  Bamca 

•••S 

Union  deEeyts...... 

Thaproyinee._ 

ae,44t 

t,.m 

30.M9 

7,99S 

SB.  037 

4,567 

S0,37» 

ae 

2,613 

»'" 

PROVINCE  OF  PINAE  DEL  RIO. 


Cons61aciAn   do 


Los  Palaoios-,. 


San  Diego  de  Nufiea. 
3&n  Juan  y  Mortjnea. 

San  Lois- 

Viflalea 


PEOVINCB  OP  PUEETO  PBmCIPE. 


OegodoAvila 

9,801 
9,630 
10,855 
S3, 110 

l:S 

2.1M 
13,159 

123 

4,597 

^635 
17i288 

km 

1 
'■S 

1;| 

ii 

1 

53 

i'S 

Puerto  Principe 

Ci^    of    Kerto 

Principe 

Sants  Cru^SelSnr- . 

5^001 

The  province - 

86,234 

aim 

23,253 

2.2U2 

33.440 

j,») 

at,  458 

158 

1.482 

86,753 

,  Google 


360  REPORT   ON   THE    CENSUS   OE    CUBA,   1890. 

Table  XIZ, — School  attendance,  literacy,  and  superior  edueafVon— Continued, 

ir  cUstrlctl 


Total 

years 

otlk 

Ton  rears 

...^ 

andove.. 

'"■ssr-- 

„,..« 

11 
< 

H 

-§1 

1 

< 

1 

1 

r 

1 

i 

„. 

No. 

11 

SIS 

5B,!Z9 

1 

'is 

.059 
ai|342 

r 

1S,76S 

,Jg 

Si,ZIl 

180 

1 

1,W1 
36 

US 
W 

i 

7M 

5:8 

1d]62£ 
1.^ 

iS 

3.633 
3,891 

\',m 
im 

l,fi9S 

2',m 

i 

1 

187 
1*2 

1 

7;5e5 

i 

■1 

"IS 

6,949 

f;S§ 

3,81S 

6,98* 
1^30* 

6.778 

■a 

i 

1,2*7 

1*9 

76 
83 

1,*7* 
'  6Q 

316 
IBS 

2,2*5 
1^*92 

i-i 

l|060 

iS 

l;g 
iS 

3,708 

ii 

i 
...... 

1 
1 

*2 

i 

afl 

30 
140 

1 
1 

3  961 

SS^e;;;:;; 

Citv  of  Cien-fae- 

7^50 

Sagna  la  Grande 

C%o/  i^agua  la 

'^.ssr'!.''."!'. 

■"Si  1.*"""- 

SaDJntuidelaeYeniB 

SS,564 

5;bsi 

0%     0/    Santa 

ism 

Santa  Isabel  de  las 

Banto  DomiiiEO 

10,311 

'^f^-!^. 

Theproyince.- 

8,S9I 

a6,8ijj 

11, 4« 

111.305 

8,008 

88.iSO 

ISO 

1,977 

354, 659 

Cristo 

GuanSuiaiDO 

Jigwau 

Mauaaolllo 

atyo/Manaina 
Mayan 
Niguero 
Palma  Soriano 
PoeFto  Padre 
BagoB  de  Tansmo 
Sauliois 
Santiago  de  Cuba 

(htB  of  Santiago 


PEOVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO, 


17.592 
6.83S 
14.216 


12,73* 
21,Ee6 
21.131 


13  805 
19  9B* 
6796 


5r    16  I  6,461 


,  Google 


Table  KX.~ Population  h 


361 

!,  and  nativity, 


»„,. 

Can 

'»?£•• 

Can  read 
and  write. 

Tot  1 

1,315,810 

690,666 

S8,V72 

492,473 

ii 
II 

110,737 
96,^1 

as 

j 
i 

149 
1 

15,829 

11 

aowgr^ 

^■S 

I'll,  691 

11,9C6 

270,919 

lOtoUyeara 

IBtolflyears 

iSKSb::::;: 

'as 
li 

loilaos 
isloss 

3e,iii 

34,598 

24)197 
13:754 

3.893 

f'iw 

158 

33.358 
34,07S 

|i 

£7)096 

^toMyears 

1;^^ 

581,295 

338,874 

20,867 

231,554 

1 

54,789 

es-rei 

13;  751 

flZ 
3i;698 

1^404 

IS 

1:646 

33;  998 
11 

1;^ 

Total  nativ       hite 

67S,705 

359,585 

16, 6W 

297,606 

m,m 

114,093 

II 

6( 

44 

3 

1 
1 

B0;i54 

.sr? 

•2S  to  se  years— _ 

«;m 

261 

\S, 

6,150 

m» 

179.  BIB 

6,015 

140.908 

i 

IS 

IS 
IS 

2.171 
1,368 

1 

43 

23,351 

1  to  |y|^- ""-"-"■"- ---"-"-                                "■ 

15.019 

»|oMy^ 

Hig 

aSyeara^'andover...- 

^,970 

179,683 

10.588 

156,698 

71,7SS 

31;  954 
41,896 
27,646 
14,684 

43.514 
IS^IOT 

i:S 
If 

3,^ 
1 

26,019 

iliSEE;:-;:::;::  ■  ■ 

46toHyesrH __._ _        

,  Google 


REPOET  ON  THE  CENSUS  OF  CUBA, 


..„, 

Can 

b^rc/nS^t 

Can  read 
and  write. 

13it,18il 

40,  T« 

3,300 

96,135 

K3,C60 
Ifl.filB 

11 

11 

g 

377 
G37 

m 

IStolByears - 

a)to3treare ___ 

8otSs4y™l:v_::':::"...... ::" 

^K^?^::-:; 

,097 

i  m 

1H.251 

39,000 

i.llSi 

83,010 

II 

3'.m 

I'm 
iloii 

60 

i 

U,7^ 

at,3se 

11.685 

1,016 

vi.m 

l|599 

1.1 

^i 

63 

i(G,835 

290, 23S 

lS,8tl3 

70,897 

IS 
Is 

a),  607 

i 

19,061 

1 

i 

If 

g6to89yeara _. 

6.056 

Em 

Wf«64ye^..__ ___ 

lttS,436 

142,729 

4,606 

46,101 

11 
17,971 

10>J8 

SS.TOtI 
18,694 

la 

1^631 

'S 

1 

8,504 

6,998 

6:^9 

m,m 

147,5C« 

9,m 

62,631 

aolsie 
ss'.ses 

13!  HW 
0,SIM 

lii 

4,£il 

is 

9,  Ml 

1,974 

IHS 

1 

{BtoMyS::::::;::".                   :::: 

i6ioMyeara._._ 

,  Google 


363 

i,  and  nativity. 


PROVINCE  C 


«.,. 

write™ 

Can  reiid 

Can  read 

tal 

345,016 

135,567 

11.630 

139,879 

36,463 

18;82» 
9;344 

"ki 

34,703 

29.oia 
3i,7ar 

i 

35tSMylS":"-":"-':-.::  .:-"-";.::;;:;:;:;:: 

4;241 

Is; 

182,312 

«,«, 

4.319 

113,399 

25,658 

as 
as 

Is 

1 

'1 

i 

IS 

Ik 

J 

163,804 

68,073 

7.411 

86,480 

is 

'km 
'11 

a 
IS 

1.615 

i 

11 

11 

Total  natlTB  white 

Dia,K3 

6fl,8S5 

5,050 

115,378 

31)394 

i 

a.  687 

ll'm 

1 
11 

1 

i 

lea 

18.403 
4.898 

IS 

25  to  29  years 

t^^^-::- :::":::::.:■  .:.::.: 

Native  wMte  males 

83,002 

33,4S3 

1,B4T 

SB,m 

as 
as 

i 

11 
'■1 

1 
1 

i 

ao  to  34  fears:::::::::::.; 

35to4tyears _ 

55to«4rears _ 

«,». 

33,473 

3.20S 

61,845 

I6[S91 

11 

Is 

a;6^ 

3,914 

911 
71 

11 

i 

^*o44year8 _... 

,  Google 


BBPOET   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA, 


PEOVINCE  OF  HABANA— CoQ 


r^,. 

neither 
read  nor 
writa. 

Canreiul 

Can  read 

. 

67,17* 

13,237 

■      1,288 

52,668 

liUl' 

326 

i 

00 

i 

300 
47 

i^S^?l^:;::;::::::. ..:.;.     :::-. 

IS 

« 

5S,3B0 

,.m 

637 

ii 

1 

1 

ia,m 

S,«SB 

766 

405 

s 

24 
25 

Total  liolored — , 

fli,57n 

54,  «6 

5.292 

31,842 

lOtoUyeiura - - 

i 

i,(B6 

II 

II 
3;5«i 

1,134 

i 
1 

«*™ 

40,92(1 

34,803 

1,785 

lOtoli  years 

6,704 

II 

3,579 

Is 

46S 

i 
1 

2,531 

IHiliS-"""---""""  ""■"-"■" -■■■■--■" 

5'S 

30to84years 

g5to*4  years -  --. 

lBto54  years - 

'•S 

»),«» 

30,  m 

3,5S7 

i 

a;  307 

2,825 

1 

,  ||g;EE::-;;:^y^:  ;e 

,  Google 


365 

J,  and  nativity, 


PEOVINCE  OP  MATANZAS. 


Total. 

neither 

Can  read 
butcannot 

Can  read 

189,897 

98,067 

4,  .567 

ia,!M4 
ll.flHS 
10,343 

!:S 

13,777 

lii 

1,318 

i 

42S 
141 

143 

S 

sen 

i 

230 

flofiv^ " 

f\ 

^^eS/^o;;v- - 

«.,047 

49.683 

1,666 

30,093 

13,  Ml 

'SiS 

12. 287 

a, 

if 

i 

i'S 

30to34y6ara____ .-..  _.... 

KtoMjws _. 

1:8 

77,350 

46,385 

2,901 

13.393 

iJ:S 

8,938 

4;mb 

1 
J 

286 

i 

a 

821 

^to^rea™ -- 

's 

n,428 

33.097 

2.394 

37,037 

li 

10^287 
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III?^:.:::::;::;;:-.:::  ■:: 

2Bto28years:!!!!l^'--l.          .;;..".""; 

30toS4  years - 

35  toM  years - 

747 
4i8 

194 

1 

91 

38 
39 

5e 

38 

401 

m 

463 
863 

MtoM  years _ 

1^ 

2.m 

m 

m 

lOtoHyeara - 

419 

87 

m 

1 
i 

p. 

U^U^ta^'" 

aotoMyears -- 

^ 

3,489 

1.3B0 

351 

10 toll  years 

1 

s 

32 

29 

i 

m 

iStoBl  years - - 

B5to6+yearB_ _ _. 

[^ 

,  Google 


LITEEACY. 


and  by  (iierao^— Continued. 


P  SANTIAGO. 


Total. 

#- 

Can  read 

Can  read 

31,478 

10,ffiJ 

1,108 

22,84K 

1 

2,0fB 
607 

1 

■    1 

|||;S:::::::::;::.: -       . .:: 

55to6iyeBrB 

Total  males. .__ ___._ 

i5.Bfla 

4,26fl 

128 

,.,„ 

311 

1,078 

1 

463 
149 

10 

1,632 
l[409 

IS 

i.osa 

161 

15tol9yeatE.._ 

SOtoMyears- 

S5to2»rears 

IIIHe;;;;:;:  :.::::::;::; 

18,813 

fi,S7I 

680 

11,861 

J^l^i^J^^S::-::-. - 

3,il9 
2,861 

iii 

-I'HB 

'as 

1 

866 
1,286 

i 

203 
103 

i 

i 

29 

1,99S 

aotoMyears 

as  to  29  years 

SOtoaiyears 

'977 

^ 

11,6US 

1,526 

S36 

9,810 

,281 

i 

103 

156 
JO 
43 

634 

1 
1 

1,699 

'1 

100 

4,100 

8,768 

250 

a3 

40 

1 

58 

f 

693 

ii 

683 

1 

6,740 

136 

212 

g 

J 

4 

m 

698 

aStoSByeare _ 

wtosi^l^ " 

S8! 

re  years  and  oTer _ 

188 

,  Google 


REPORT  ON  THE  CENSUS  OP  CUBA,  IBIR). 


CITY  Of  SANTIAGO-CoQt 


T„„. 

Can 
r"  ad  nor 

'■11,- 

as. 

3,377 

OK 

5J 

KilgS:::;:::;;:::::;::::.:::::::;::::;::: 

SSto^yeara 

^to44years!II-I 

1 
1 

S 
'1 

15 

i 

as 

Mto64y^8-.-^. 

^! 

2,711 

«! 

33 

i 

4ZB 
705 

1 

i 

1 

a)toS4yeBrB - 

S 

35toMyears 

1 

Pore%n  white  fmnil™                                          

686 

1(B 

20 

384 

10  to  14  veaia 
ito44^ 

1 

2i 

1 
2 

i 

10,S9B 

8,387 

820 

111^:::::::::.:.--:-.::--:: 

aStoBSyaara — 

g?lSS?l^l::::::::::;::::.:;;::::::::-;:::;::. 

Is 
II 

l,54i 

1 
1:| 

67 

,863 

■i 

Col 

8.121 

3,170 

296 

4655 

f;| 

1 

1 
1 

iSIE-;;;;::";::;";;;;-;:---- ■ 

11,478 

5,317 

s« 

n 

ii 

411 

1 
i.| 

47 
1 

Ills;;::;;:;;;;;;- :■;:■:■;:■■  ■■:"■ 

eSyearsaodoyer - 

,  Google 


SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 
Table  XXI. — School  attendance  by  months,  witl 


Total. 

\f^ 

3toS 

montL 

6  to  7 
rnoutHs. 

?  months 

Total 

87,935 

6,103 

15,702 

15,743 

21711 

28  077 

1      ea     an 

S8 

Tota  mal 

urn 

3.309 

8,033 

7,999 

10,864 

14,298 

1^495 

Tota             ea 

4Ji3S 

3.30t 

7,BB9 

7.7*3 

10,847 

13,779 

U 

61 

03 

1 

^i 

2S 

-s 

Total  na 

aeoBS 

i,I51 

9,781 

10.509 

15.689 

31.053 

U 

1^ 

B9 

1S5 

,„*? 

93 

.a 

6 

Nati         Lite     al 

as  sz 

3,055 

6,140 

6,604 

8,005 

11.438 

343 

Nati 

28B51 

3,098 

4,6*1 

5,005 

7.684 

10,53S 

Total         ign     hlte 

S4 

56 

1B2 

201 

376 

430 

^ 

il 

^ 

ears 

3 

Poregn     ]ntem 

ir 

33 

84 

113 

UB 

3S7 

L 

S 

^ 

W 

.1 

Ji 

1                ™ 

§ 

2 

1 

? 

n 

17 

Foregn 

17 

21 

78 

98 

137 

303 

f  .„ 

1 

" 1 

" 

' 

Tota            ed 

15 

3,4B« 

5,759 

5,033 

5,746 

5.68B 

1     eai^au 

,  Google 


EEFOET   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1890. 
5  XXl.^-School  attendance  by  months,  with  sex,  age,  and  ra 
CUBA— Continned. 


j    T„«. 

'o?E? 

montha. 

moSths. 

montlis. 

Smoiitiis 

11,154 

i,a» 

!,«• 

a,383 

s,no 

4 

1 

'1 

!;| 

i;| 

i^ira 

Colored  females __ 

12,»Bt 

i,m 

2,930 

2,M9 

J!,  COS 

3,052 

15 

37 

i| 

!:l 

._.. 

PSOVINCE  OF  HABANA. 


Total 

Km 

1,715 

4,488 

.,» 

7,030 

13,607 

Under  5  years 

51 

958 

2fl 
14 

23 

3;  438 

90 

15tol7yoarB..__ _ 

16,178 

EST 

2,4M 

3,571 

3,608 

6,608 

* 

1,^ 

'''1 

'f 

..« 

leyeare^anaover 

107 

U,eB5 

848 

2,084 

2,832 

3,412 

6.909 

■■s 

t6 

1 

i 

1,170 

'1 

»:?! 

IB  rears  and  over..- __ 

14 

Total  native  white 

23,592 

1,201 

3,ors 

3,593 

6,419 

10,301 

.%',&.'••:::;:::::-■.:: 

391 
10,923 

3B 
1 

67 

s 

1,768 

3,i^ 

2,567 
67 

•is 

's 

13,527 

59a 

1,669 

1,891 

3,639 

6,628 

121 

1 

14 

rs 

i 

57 

3^679 
386 

ii.oa5 

605 

1,409 

1,696 

2,580 

.    r-.f 

6,295 

^ 

S 

1 

1,^ 
l,2ffi 

10 

3,096 

733 

29 

~        7 

138 

185 

3M 

1 

IS 

13 

13 

1 

,  Google 


SCHOOL    ATTENDANOE.  387 

Table  XXI.— Scfiooi  attendance  by  monWis,  with  sex,  age,  and  race — Continued. 
PBOVINCE  OF  HABANA— Continned. 


To,.!. 

'.?£' 

raoatk 

monas. 

iX. 

B  months 

am 

I'J 

4« 

78 

" 

i 

1 

1 

23 

1 

1 

3Si 

10 

19 

65 

It 

IS 

17 

23 

f 

% 

« 

1 

..a. 

43.5 

1.313 

1,182 

i.m 

3,062 

2r 

1 

«17 

i 

6 

i 

1 

l£ 

15tol7years _ _____ 

3,353 

as 

mt 

mi 

7tl 

1:| 

IS 

7 
!«& 
SOS 
38 

G 

18 

20 

™ 

18  years  and  over 

3,2M 

sm 

501 

756 

1,091 

Under  5  years _ 

i« 

1 

fi 

9 
20 

1 

«l 

30 

^ 

PROVINCE  OF  MATANZAS. 


T  tal 

14,688 

1,5«3 

I,™ 

2.537 

3,a»3 

4,035 

7,U7 

1 

3 

'  98 
1,260 

"1 

1,368 

Ig 

1,953 

7,676 

i 

3 

l,4!i5 

i 

1,287 

i 

3,014 

1,061 

18  years  and  over __._ 

9 

9,4B5 

34 

37 
1,511 

654 
46 

3 

2,713 

798 

1,508 

3.W2 

*,J3fl 

___! 

790 
IHl 

721 
704, 

18 

'■K 

,  Google 


.^88  KEPOHT   ON    THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA,  1899. 

Table  XXI. — School  attendance  by  months,  with  sex,  age,  and  race— Continued. 
PROVINCE  Off  MATANZAS— Continned. 


Total. 

'rff' 

3to3 

mofShs. 

months. 

ss 

Native  white  male. 

4-.  728 

as! 

m 

79t 

1,3S3 

1,470 

5  to  B  yeara 
10  to  H  years 

18  years  snd  over 

i 

3M 

3U1 

39 

5 

1 

IB 

1 

NnHvewMtcfemalaa 

4,767 

m 

791 

m 

1.860 

1.50! 

Under  5  years 
15tol7y™rs 

l;| 

aw 

15 

10 

1 

i 

i 

i 

S3 

Total  foreign  whit^ 

SB 

8 

13 

16 

33 

20 

3 

{ 

• 

ij 

! 

lOtoUyears 

H 

1 

"^ 

4 

8 

7 

U 

1 

* 

l 

I 

1 

« 

1 

1 

18 

12 

1 

I 

'S 

! 

.M09 

TO3 

1.21B 

l.on3 

1,138 

1,0B 

i| 

1 

3 
30 

1 

i 

fiST 

,.«, 

33S 

- 

4SB 

SOS 

*T5 

"1 

i 

322 
SOT 

I 

26S 

-- 3i  ■ 

193 
18 

!,m 

m 

63B 

« 

636 

'1 

fl 

i 

2^ 

1 

i 

Z 

PROVIKCE  OF  PINAR  DEL  RIO. 


3,412 

m 

683 

455 

so 

l.| 
13 

1 

r, 

42a 

48S 

1 

,  Google 


SCHOOL    ATTENUANCE.  389 

Table  XXL — School  atteii/Juiice  by  inontht!,  with  sex,  age,  and  race — Continueil, 
E  OP  PINAH  DEL  EIO— Continned, 


Total, 

orfess. 

monlhs. 

months. 

months. 

ormore^ 

Total  males 

1,780 

13. 

308 

S53 

139 

a 

1 

3 
113 

111 

i 

1 

m 

1,823 

laa 

376 

ao3 

414 

3 

S 

i 

80 

90 
OS 

2,638  1          207 

419 

335 

B60 

\4 

10 

166 

'A 

i 

1 

89 

l.JIS 

113 

233 

190 

3S0 

3 

i 

^ 

s 

'i 

"^ 

1,206 

95 

188 

145 

BIO 

1 

114 
89 

1 

« 

71 

^ 

28 

a 

5 

2 

B 

IS 

i 

3 

■ 

a 

18 

1 

2 

S 

5 

1 

2 

10 

3 

4 

1 

6 

.-..-,.. 

1 

748 

59 

159 

US 

184 

1 

I 

02 

t 

843 

S4 

li 

SO 

81 

S 

45 
37 

1 

1 

,  Google 


REPORT   ON   THE   CEWSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 
<:  SSI. — School  attendance  tin  months^  with  .'lex,  age,  and  ra< 
PEOVINGB  OP  PINAB  DEL  RIO— Continoed. 


Total 

1  month 

.^oX 

4tfl5 

iQoStL, 

\f^^:. 

-tos 

35 

85 

m 

203 

3T 

39 

1 

PEOVINCE  OP  PUBETO  PEINCIPE. 


1,398 

305 

m 

793 

1,373 

1 

1 

i 

i 

18 

5 

3,^ 

in 

3B3 

3113 

674 

!:S 

g 

340 

S 

3 

SESlHSa-: :::::■--:■■: 

ai9 

2.173 

134 

3M 

400 

693 

"7 

Under  5  years 

2 

84 

S 

331 

S 

1 

i 

Total  native  white 

8,  eta 

m 

m 

•        ISS 

1,149 

'■1 

i 

343 
3 

373 

1 

i,e(B 

m 

S93 

305 

560 

517 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i| 

!S 

S30 

1,798 

107 

287 

317 

569 

498 

10 

1 

2 

4 

'8 

1 

!§ 

B 

BW 

43 

5 

S 

3 

TT 

13 

n 

3 

\ 

ID 

lOto  It  years. ._..  _,__ 

'? 

1 

ar 

4 

1 

2 

5 

1 

I 

1 

{ 

* 

1 

,  Google 


SCnOOL    ATTENDANCE.  391 

R  XXI,— .SV;«M)I  attendance  b'j  months,  with,  sex,  age,  and  ntiv;— Continued, 
PBOVINCE  OF  PUBBTO  PBINCIPE— Oonttnned, 


Total. 

\?^^ 

m™tt. 

4  to  5 
months. 

6to7 
montlis. 

if^?: 

IS 

I 

3 

1 

7 

1 

a 

3 

1 

ToUl  colored 

-K-, 

60 

178 

187 

an 

m 

4 

390 

2S 
30 

in  to  1^  yoara 

a 

1 
86 

^99 

f 

Colored  malas 

i 

31 

109 

79 

^ 

i 

10  to  11  years 

1 

«l 

59 

ao 

31 

m 

36 

as 

83 

103 

60 

Under  B  years 

il 

n 

10 

19 

39 

' 

1 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLARA. 


Total     " 

20,3111 

2,030 

i,la 

3,519 

1,101 

6,185 

S,7fl3 
10;S78 

103 

■'•1 

;,»! 
a 

27 

I'ls? 

'lOl 

'1 

ZBB 

jSto^TMja^-.^-— 

Total 

io,3ir. 

1,00s 

!,la 

1,818 

3,160 

,     3,07S 

S:| 

i 

Be 

7 
961 

1 

1,107 

15 

15  to  17  years ___ 

io.n6s 

1,031 

1,.70 

1,731 

3,211 

3,110 

•'1 

1 

S6 

939 

30 
17 

eii3 

1,285 
16 

1,130 

Total      ti         Mte 

H,OU 

1,339 

3,667 

3,139 

3,119 

1,660 

•I 

16 

i.as7 

1^393 
63 

1.305 
1,6T0 
HI 

1,6^^ 

6  to B  years.- 

^'m 

Satire  white  males 

7.311 

lis 

1,399 

1.393 

1,553 

3.381 

IS 

i 

i 

!i33 
36 

1 

'■» 

,  Google 


392  REPOET   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   19M. 

Table  SXT, — fichool  attendance  bynuyntks,with  sex,  age,  and  race — Continued, 
PBOVIHCB  OF  SANTA  CLARA— ContlimaiJ. 


Total. 

\fiS^ 

±'S,L. 

n!oX 

m'^tL, 

a  monthg 

6,!J3 

623 

u« 

1,137 

1,566 

3,m 

3  43 

^ 

'2 

!!7 

M6 

Tot  If                h'te 

136 

9 

!8 

19 

32 

• 

i 

10 

1 

" 

lOtoli  years - — .- 

i 

1 

5 

11 

15 

17 

„ 

1 

I 

I 

3 

tttolJye«;s - 

13 

1 

1 

63 

i. 

s 

15 

30 

IB 
10 

I 

\ 

I 

Total  colored 

6,151 

TBI 

1.534 

!,10I 

1,253 

60 
3^200 

J 
H 

i 

1 

1 

2.m 

387 

m 

611 

590 

f-1 

\-i 

i 

To 

1 

314 

845 

^ 

3,251 

404 

793 

S90 

663 

28 

S 

i 

1 

S91 

sssiS-------------------- 

1^9 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO. 


U.358 

873 

8,91)7 

3,496 

i,isn 

r,as5 

74 

8 

1 

34 

1 

'1 

'lB5 

Sto9yesrB._ 

1,071 

TotBl  males 

6.9TB 

409 

1,468 

1.706 

8,(B5 

4 

48 

si 

3 

13 

1 

_l 

''1 

10toltyeara_ _. 

''to 

,  Google 


SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE.  393 

Table  XXI. — School  attendance  by  months,  toith  sex,  age,  mid  raep — Contirued. 

PROVINCE  OP  SANTlAGO-CoatlBued. 


Tot^. 

o^lTsa, 

QiontilS- 

montha. 

months. 

8  months 

Tr*«1  f^™,!^^ 

7,380 

i64 

1,631 

1,790 

S,«» 

S| 

S 

i 

1 

"i 

8,713 

m 

1.6S8 

3,023 

2,630 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i;| 

4,396 

318 

.    aitt 

!,0£6 

1,351 

"1 

1 

f 

"  £ 

1 

t,347 

2S6 

810 

Boe 

1,319 

ki 

'1 

i 

31 

i 

1 

IS  to  17  Tears 

^ 

lOS 

S 

15 

23 

36 

I 

5 

1 

m 

3 

6 

13 

17 

i 

2 

t 

1 

Oto  14 years __ 

1 

48 

S 

10 

V 

26 

t 

■         I 

5.«rT 

m 

1,356 

1,451 

1,464 

4 

1 

13 
4 

i 

3 

3 

3,523 

iw 

M4 

867 

m 

1,098 

'■"i 

8 

103 

d 

1 

m 

3,886 

m 

712 

78* 

m 

1,^ 

i 

1 

307 

'! 

,  Google 


394  REPORT   ON   THE   CENSUS    OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Taki.e  SSI. — School  attendance  by  months,  with  sex,  age,  and  r 
CITY  OF  CIENPUEGOS. 


Unfler  3  years- 
ID  to  li  years . . 
]6to!7yeara.. 
18  years  and  o\ 


Under  5  years.. 
StoSyears 


Total  native  white. 
UnaerSyeara., 


18  yetiFsandu' 
Native  white  mali 


I  white  females 
o 14  years 


Total  fore^pi  whit* 


Foreign  white  m 
Under  5  year 


Fore«n  white  fej 
Under  B  year 


,  Google 


SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 
Table  XXI.^ — School  attemkince  by  monthx,  with  sex,  age., 
CITY  OF  dENFUEGOS-CoDtinued. 


395 
— ContiDued. 


Total. 

o"^ 

mantbs. 

months. 

months. 

i  months 

em 

48 

m 

134 

120 

H^ 

\ 

55 

1 

1 

7M 

63 

135 

14* 

139 

1 

1 

37 

6 

CIT¥  OP  HABANA. 


20,673 

071 

t» 

3,(187 

4.7ai 

..«] 

331 
«,560 
9,371 

38 

1 

SO 

1 

'f 

2.0M 
3;315 

,s 

lo.a» 

353 

i.ii» 

i.eii 

S.434 

*.857 

6 

i 

17 

m 

i;| 

55 

'S 

Total  tern  !es 

9.S44 

319 

1,174 

1,478 

3,392 

4,583 

175 

108 

435 

7« 

1,^ 

3;  333 

11 

Total      ti  6  white 

15.674 

459 

1,095 

3,169 

3,  .556 

7,095 

3.11 

m 

931 

Bi 
1,147 

'1 

i,eei 

3.311 

4  091 

IS 

601 

13 

1 

S 
11 

1 

1 

37 

^■^ 

7,311 

830 

m 

1,033 

1,696 

z,m 

'380 

75 

1 

513 

'77 

1 

m 

"'rl? 

m 

21 

73 

114 

IS 

"S 

49 

1 

_1 

1 

1 

1 

,  Google 


3i>fi  rtm'ORT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,  1899. 

Table  XXI.— School  attendance  by  months,  vnth  sex,  age,  and  race— Continued. 

CITY  OF  HABAHA— Continned. 


Total. 

'o??;i' 

2to3 

montts. 

„'X. 

o^'^or^ 

ForeigD  white  maiaa 

331 

1. 

« 

61 

•I 

ii7 

DnderSyears 

380 
19 

3 

!t 

2 

1 

i 

r^ 

Po  B'm  wbtte  temal  s 

m 

8 

33 

s> 

64 

115 

i 

3 

4 

i 

i 

! 

I 

4,497 

191 

820 

804 

1,038 

iiS 

1 

1 

1 

618 

Col  red     ftl 

2,23S 

10+ 

443 

403 

505 

TBO 

!:| 

la 

1 

1 

1 

235 

^ 

8,282 

8T 

m 

m 

fi33 

g 

£04 
163 

1 

1 

*^1 

CITY  OP  M  AT  AN  Z  AS. 


4,SS5 

510 

920 

ISS 

1,348 

1.379 

18 
2,140 

1 

460 
413 

1 

i 

Wa 

Total  males 

2,373 

m 

45ft 

395 

a 

1,063 

'■1 

1 

199 
20 

i 

327 

370 

Totalfemalea...__ _.... 

3,513 

w 

464 

333 

m 

m 

1,0^ 

i;3ffl 

^ 

i 

1 

i 

IS 

1 

3.S85 

354 

669 

680 

1,011 

'1 

169 

i 

2 
249 

_1 

,  Google 


SCHOOL   ATTENDANCE. 
B  XKl.^Sohool  attendance  by  months,  with  sex,  a 
CITY  OF  MATANZAS-Continu 


Total. 

1  month 

moBtha 

months. 

.Si 

i  months 

1,75* 

m 

m 

m 

509 

. 

li 

IS 

i 

1 

i 

1 

295 

1,631 

198 

9ja 

m 

m 

7^ 
9E3 

1 

5 

1 
11 

1 

18  years  and  over 

40 

3 

4 

5 

a 

2 

20 

I 

1 

i 

k 

} 

Poretenwhitecnales.-.  

15 

1 

2 

. 

t 

1 

t 

2 

1 

25 

2 

i 

5 

18 

'1 

1 

i 

I 

t 

i 

1,200 

153 

837 

193 

.18 

5S2 

1 

4 

i 

I^ 

60S 

w 

Hi 

u 

188 

3 

i 

i 

i 

1 

ra 

Colored  females 

657 

15 

153 

X 

160 

145 

15 

89 

1 

1 

CITY  OF  PUEETO  PErNCIPE. 


2,561 

255 

m 

m 

m: 

711 

\-z 

!g 

2 

m 

J 

i 

,  Google 
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Table  XXI. — School  attendance  by  monffui,  with  sex,  age,  and  ra^ 
CITY  OP  PUERTO  PRINCIPE-Continned. 


Total. 

'„?£' 

3to3 
months. 

n,tX. 

tntMhs- 

8  months 

1,331 

141 

229 

24a 

icr 

3S3 

S 

66 

1 

169 

1,230 

111 

S19 

223 

8*5 

1 

88 

1 

1 

163 

|5tol!yearH -., 

5 

1.S9S 

1B8 

- 

342 

686 

!,m« 

B2S 

M 

il 

i 

1 

18  years  and  o- er 

1,024 

!or 

!SS 

m 

2fi0 

5U 

58 

1 

75 

121) 

ttri 

9] 

162 

166 

276 

Under  5years 

i 

\ 

94 

IDS 

i 

Total  foreign  white,— - 

27 

5 

5 

1 

9 

1 

S 

1 

} 

1 

]» 

4 

5 

1 

i 

\ 

I 

I 

1 

9 

1 

5 

1 

I 

Total  colored 

639 

59 

13« 

ira 

137 

92 

Under  Syears - 

!o*?o*irxB- - -- 

243 

g 

1 

t 

II 

g 

SS9 

3D 

69 

65 

73 

i 

i 

1 

S 

40 
83 

,  Google 


SOHOOr.   ATTENDANCE.  399 

Tablm  XXt.~-Schoal  attendance  by  months,  mth  sex,  age,  and  /■ace— Continued. 

CITY  OF  PUERTO  PEINCIPE-Continued. 


Total 

or  less. 

J^tL 

J^i. 

«»t 

Colored  females 

^yi 

SS 

m 

67 

« 

« 

a 

totMVSr. 

1 

30 

15 

CITY  OF  SANTIAGO, 


Total 

t,«l 

15* 

879 

i,oa 

1.^ 

'i 

1 

1 

1 

793 
63 

Z,1S7 

78 

*23 

Sl« 

679 

'■I 

18 

BO 

as 

3t3 
173 

1 

370 

3 
351) 

1 

s 

3,S94 

78 

457 

534 

75B 

■  1 

'  63 
i 

i 

see 
1 

3 

3S6 
6 

4tH 
30 

»to 

8,S7S 

68 

317 

518 

790 

CToderByeaFS 

'  93 
13 

3 

4 

355 

1 

^* 

1,158 

35 

1® 

367 

384 

1 

'1 

131 

i. 

-4 

1,110 

33 

m 

m 

m 

... 

1 

■i 

!| 

a 

grsSS?^:;:::::::;:::::.::: 

15 

f^fo-eiim     Mte 

4T 

3 

3 

13 

s 

g 

1 

i 

6 

3 

8i 

3 

2 

8 

3 

13 

5 

\ 

1 

i 

,  Google 
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Table  XXI. — School  attendance  by  montha,  with  sex,  age,  and  ract — Continued. 
CITY  OF  SANTIAGO— Continued. 


Total. 

1  month 

moStha. 

zsi. 

moSths- 

Sioontlis 

Poreian  white  females 

23 

H 

.     e 

3 

^ 

1 

i 

1 

3,m 

8e 

5M 

524 

643 

"I 

i 

if 

1 

^m 

980 

41 

263 

344 

293 

i 

si 

138 

5 

1 

1,153 

45 

m 

360 

3S0 

1 

14 

i 

i 

3t 

Table  XSll.^Superior  education  by  age,  s< 
CUBA. 


All  claSBes. 

Nat 

v.wh 

I.. 

Foreign  w 

llitB. 

c 

olored. 

1 

1 

1 

■i 

1 

s 

ssst 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

SSI^:;;;:;: 

1.363 

Z 

i 

651 

3"^ 

leo 

4J1 

mi 

84 

406 

si 

;5*fl 

''Si 

59 

li 

s 

53 
1,00? 

11 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

33 

66  yeHTE  and  over    ... 

IMS. 

16,3SS 

)vp 

11,06. 

10,99a 

1.083 

'■" 

4,016 

«» 

SIB 

330 

PBOVTNCE  OP  HABANA 


Under  18  years... 

20^8.. '!!^.?.:;: 

31toSlyearB 

25  to  38  years 

^toS«  years 

4GtaG4yearBl~!!:! 

B5  years  and  over 


,  Google 


8UFERI0K   EDUCATION.  40] 

Table  XXIL— Superior  education  by  age,  sex,  race,  and  iiaimiy— J^ontimied. 

PROVINCE  OF  MATANZAS. 


All  classes. 

NatlfewWte,      |  Foreign  white. 

Color&i. 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■3 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

363 

73 

1 

1 

10 

1 

45 

1 

164 

i 
1 

1 
1 

8 
66 

1 
1 

83 
53 

1 

1 

5 

i 

1 

I 

TheproTiDce... 

3,613 

'■" 

T^ 

2,0CO 

i,ra 

•» 

" 

501 

» 

4Q 

IS 

25 

PROVINCE  O 


PEOVINCE  OP  P0EaTO  PRINCIPE. 


isandifl/IS?!:::::: 

1 
1 

16 

1 
1 

m 

S3 

1 
1 

30 

101 

1 

U 
I 

1 

1 

_._... 

j 

1 

33 

n 

1 

1 

65  years  and  over.... 

The  province... 

716 

m 

114 

568 

469 

sa 

1B9 

15t 

IS 

» 

• 



Under  18  years 
IS  and  10  years 

20  years— 

SI  to  21  years.. 
26  to 38  years-- 
30  to  34  years.. 
35 to 44  years-- 
45  to  54  years.. 

65  years  tuid  ov 


PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLABA. 


SSSS';:::;:: 

74 

1 

56 

1 
1 

1 
1 

33 
4 

1 
37 

I3S 
33 

U 
10 

i 

69 
19 

1 

3 
11 

12 

5 

1 

65  years  and  over 

The  province.. 

1,077 

tm 

317 

1,421 

1,179 

243 

490 

448 

Bl 

" 

33 

M 

,  Google 
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Table  XXII. — Superior  education  by  age,  aex.  race,  and  nativity— CoatmaeA, 
PEOVINGB  OF  SANTIAGO. 


All  olaesee. 

Native  white. 

Foreign  white. 

Colored. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

e 

gto^  years 

55  to  64?!^ 

65  years  sDd  OTcr 

1 

350 
451 

i 

I 

i 
1 

137 
48 

73 
40 

i 
1 

18 

1 

a 
1 

S2 
20 

1 

1 

1| 

15 

1 

i 

1 

The  prorinLB 

3  343- 

S4<t. 

J51 

S,S18 

1,624 

m 

IM 

m 

BI 

III 

m 

76 

Under  18  years 

18  and  IB  years  - 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 
'I 

1 

604 

■i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

J 
1 

33 

1 

17 

I 

25  to  ^  years 

'I 

65  years  and  oyer,... 

The  city 

'■" 

6,002 

1,!S0 

6,309 

4,389 

970 

i.m 

1,865 

263 

i« 

.. 

•• 

CITY  OF  MATANZAS. 


Under  18  years 

)8  and  19  years- - 

i 

69 
353 

1 

1 
1 

3' 
e3 

43 

1 
1 

39 
IX 

1 

19 

30 
48 
38 

i 

? 

1 

1  1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

i 

\ 

1 

1 

The  city 

1,240 

863 

» 

KB 

603 

339 

»)» 

SO 

'• 

Sj         9 

CITY  OF  PUEHTO  PEINCIPE. 


1 

i 

39 

4S 
35 

1 

70 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

66 
19 

i 

1 

i 

7 

1 

3 

g 

1 

I 

5 

! 

i 

21  to  34  years 

: 

65  to  6t  years- 

65  years  and  over.... 

...1 

2 

The  city 

924 

662 

~ 

,. 

515 

»0 

148 

128 

30 

21 

19 

3 

,  Google 


Table  XXII.— ^ 


OCCUPATIONS. 
^iitcation  by  age,  sex,  roci 

Cirr  OP  CIENFUEGOB. 


403 
,  and  natiinty—Coatianed, 


Al 

classe 

1 

Nat 

„wblt.. 

Fo,J,„, 

Ul^ 

Colored. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-- 

i 

Cnderle      ara 

■a 

1 

6 

41 

i 

3 

a 

6 
0 
3 

1 

1 

.J 

i 

j 

g|S'/"" - 

a 

18 

80  to  34  years - 

MtoMyeara 

i 

55  to  (M  years - 

The  city 

m 

m 

71 

"1  "» 

45 

" 

" 

18 

15 

' 

• 

CITY  OF  SANTIAGO, 


Under  18  years 

142 

1 

93 

60 

4 

2 

117 
41 

1 

1 
1 

48 

1 

41 

H8 

i 

7 
13 

I'l 

. 

I 

2          C 

I 

'^■^'i' 

1,743 

3,291 

452 

'•" 

see 

363 

398 

347 

4fl       119 

■■ 

1 

B  XXin.^(?raKii  groups  of  ootupatio 
CtfBA. 
TOTAL,  POPCLATION. 
alio  are  included  in  those  for  the  province  o] 


Provinces. 

Total. 

fleherieE 

POTta- 

factur- 

Profes- 
sionsd 

personal 

Withont 
gainful 

424  8M 

4653 

240  84S 

bB 

9,270 

as;  938 

Cuba 

L5T3-OT 

389.197 

79,427 

9a,CiM 

8.736 

141. 93« 

950,467 

TOTAL  MALES. 


Habaoa 

321990 

31,944 

39  440 

Santi^o 

3^ 

Cuta 

815,305 

293.331 

78,76e 

83,012 

7,098 

95,789 

359,^1 

,  Google 
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Table  XSEl. — Grand  groups  of  oecupations — Continneii, 

CUBA— CoGtinusd. 

TOTAL  FEMALES. 

[Figurea  in  italic  are  included  In  those  for  tiie  province  nr  district.] 


,„,,.,., 

Total. 

Agrieul- 
fislKries, 

„s4. 

IS- 

trans- 
ition^ 

Si 
1&. 

s 

11 

Withoat 
occupa- 

Pinai  d«l  Rio 
Puerto  Priodpe 

SOS,  811 

lil 

163:870 

IS 

50 

4,998 

1 

3i0 

18,337 
Ijll 

IS 

4;T23 

178 

3( 
IS 

167 

»,« 

11,033 

1,M0 

16,167 

TOTAL  NATIVE  WHITE. 


WHTEK  MALES. 


NATIVE  WHITE  FEMALES. 


TOTAL  FOEEI&N  WHITE. 


1»,600 

167  254 

167,797 

*,686 

iahA 

aio,2»» 

■ 

29,«t 

89,684 

6,950 

47,221 

631,050 

Haban 

116,838 

iM,m 

21,  IW 
20,080 

iS 

45,606 
35,340 

U,484 

1 

4;&68 

17,700 

i 

3,64*        18 

i  \ 

687         i 

1 

Simtiago 

35,038 

WT.SI3 

166,877 

29,B18 

35,067 

4,680        39 

183 

128,781 

106 

1800 

■511 

Santiago 

85,605 

184 

28 

613 

307 

686 

83 

7W 

Cnba 

463, 9S6 

683 

316 

4,  en 

1,270 

8,008 

448,043 

Matanzas 

Pnerto  Prmcipi. 
Santa  Clara 

63,971 
10|718 

si 

4,076 

.,S 

5,3W 

SS,536 

lllM 

1,24S 

•'S 

99 

342 
319 

i3,Btr 

15,335 
1^499 

IS 

L.K> 

143,098 

31,270 

43,368 

14,703 

3,E33 

33,337 

aas 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Tablm  XXHL— ffi'owd 


of  oocupations — Continued. 
CUBA -Continued, 
FOREIGN  WHITE  MALES. 
,re  included  in  those  toe  tte  proYinee  or  district.] 


"■>""-■ 

Total. 

5 

a'nd* 

Manu- 
insand 

Profes- 

p^sSSal 
service. 

gainful 

M,168 

11 

11,  «6 

4.W4 

a'.aoz 

85,898 

•i:S 

3,20* 

8,674 

!:| 

3,3*1 

1,043 
93 

i 

12,S5S 

'1 
1:1 

PinardelEio 

116, 7 W 

81,21* 

43,128 

14,847 

i,m 

a,m 

FOREIGN  WHITE  FEMALES. 


CityofHainna 
Pnerto  Principe 

sssr 

IS 

KM 
lBb7 

16 
13 

1 

1 

31 

13 

S4 
76 

..f 

28  35!. 

56 

245 

3» 

295 

1,753 

^,«53 

TOTAL  COLORED. 


Habana 

263 

taantiago 

148  j05 

tWtl 

C  la 

o3140n 

JOO.WI 

7,625        33 

MT 

55* 

71,4TB 

3«1,128 

COLORED  MALES. 


Habana 

'l\ 

mo 

6,768 
11^476 

ASS 

87,8B4 

1 

11,660 

II 

334        \i 

1     i 

1 

i 

2! 

i 

84,840 

7,435 

SS,6B8 

479        35 

iffl 

^ 

COLORED  FEMALES. 


Habam 

61234 

2S 

81 

2,900 

,. 

14,891 

48.861 

Santago 

6  4Ja 

82 

-fir 

20 

3,9ei 

Liba 

^"^ 

B,m             M 

73  ,      36.318 

219,  Ml 

,  Google 
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Table  XXIV. 

Province  or  Habana. 

TOTAL  POPULATION. 
[Figures  in  Italic  are  included  in  those  for  the  province  or  dlstr 


sltuta."": 
BejilCRl ... 

Oafdguss.. 

CatalinB 

Ceiba  del  A 


City  of  Qutr^aabae 


Gnira  de  Melena  . . 


ntji  of  Habana 


Safta 


San  Antonio  da  1(»  BaSc 
San  Fehpa 

Sbu  J(»a  de  laaJLajas 

San  Nicolus 


^intaCrnzdel  Norte 

Santa  Maria  del  Boaaric., 

Santiago  de  las  Tegos 

Tapaafe  

Vereda  Nueva  

The  province 


TOTAL  MALES. 


Caslgtias 

Cat^inn 

Ceiba  del  Agua. 

GoiuialiBCon 

City  of  ' 


lew 

m 

138 

112 

10 

m 

Si 

B'S 

fm 

2e.oai 

ll 

^ 

i 

A 

3 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Table  XXIV— Continued. 

PRoyiKCB  OF  Haba^ja. — Continued. 

TOTAI,  MALES-Coutinued. 
italioa  are  ineluded  in  those  for  the  province  oi 


„-*... 

Totai. 

AericHl- 
aabSles 

Trade 

factuT- 
ingand 

dnstries 

Profes- 

'dW^ 

Without 
gainful 

p 

1 

1 

'■1 

1 

4 

1 

'1 
1 

iset 

aaSSSisai;::: 

'•i 

Ban  JoBSde  Isa  Lajas  .._ 

585 

iSSaaifSS*::::: 

J 

""'""•• - 

221,990  ;      31,944 

39,M0|      3a,U3S 

a,BSO 

iB,377 

63,3?6 

TOTAL  FEMALES. 


"6" 

si 

10,  rs 

lis, 280 
1,921 

i,as7 

iS 

is 

6.5B3 
1,118 

2 

S 
3 

1 

217 

1 

i6- 

2 

1 
£78 

s| 
1 

71 

i 
1 

Cifu  o/ GjioBofcoeoa 

B.SK 

J« 

1 

28 

1 

1 

1 

u! 

5 
i 

5 

San  Antonio  deloa  Banos;"! 

5 

16 

'i 

5,ri 

Pantiago  de  laa  Vegas 

i 

1 

202,61* 

« 

" 

«■»■ 

73S 

18,33? 

TOTAL  NATIVE  WHITE, 


A     acate 

,887 

.tra 

291 

i 

1 

1 

i 

lit 

1058 

,  Google 
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Table  XXIV— Contiimed. 

Peovihob  of  Haeana — Conidimed. 

TOTAL  NATIVE  WHITE-Continued. 
garea  in  italics  are  included  in  those  Tor  the  province  or  alstri 


Ceiba  del  Agua 

oiianabaeoa  - - 

City  of  ChMaabacoa  .. 


Gflinea 

Gnlratle  Melena 

Habana 

Cltgo/Habana.. 

iHladeFmoa 

Jaruco.- 

Madmgn 

Managua 

MelecadolSar 

NneviiPaz 


Saa  Antonio  de  los  BaSoa. 

Ban  Felipe 

San  Joee  de  las  Lajas 

SanNiooliB 

Santa  Cruz  del  Nort« 

Banta  Maria  del  Eosario . . 
Santiago  de  las  Vegas 


NATIVE  WHITE  MALES, 


Casiguas 

CattOina 

CeibadelABua 

Gnaimbaooa.. 

City  of  Qvanabacoa  ^, 

GOlnea  1  ".I  I."  ^ ".'  .\' ' '  1 1 ! "  1 

Gaira  de  Helena 

City'ofMabiwl'.'.'S.'.'.'J 

Made«noB 

Jaruco  .__--..^,- _-,„,._„ 

Madrnga 

Managua ^. --,_..-_„ 

Marianao 

MelanadelSor 


m 

m 

58 

y 

175 

1  ,183 

'.m 

a 

5 

^fiO 

^ 

s 

3^ 

53 

S 

r« 

1? 

680 

% 

It 

^ 

fa 

S 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Table  XXIV— Contimied. 


Peovince  op  Habana— Continned. 

NATIVE  WHITE  MALES— Continued. 
[Figures  in  italics  are  included  in  tlioaa  for  tlie  province 


B,..„-. 

Total. 

AeHcul- 

flsieries 

andmin 

Ing- 

Trade 

Ingand 

HE 

3si.  si 

bH 

Santa  Crva  del  Norte _ 

Banta  Maria  del  Roaario 

Santiago  delaaV^as 

3,t0« 

i 

1 

1 

i     I 

IS 

31,101 

H.iM 

17,700 

3.5«  j      18,  SMS 

1.1,001 

' 

NATIVE  WHITE  FEMALES. 


AB1M«LtB 

3,6^ 

M 

li 

900 
3,881 

3,^ 

1 

^ 

.. 

3,579 

I 

2 

f      i 

i;6f 

I 

1 

i 

i 
1 

1 

s 

1,031 

^1 

3,618 
?41X 

ei,s» 

5 

s 

? 

3 

I 

£ 

3 

"18- 

1 

'I 

'1 

\ 

? 

a 

13 

J 

IB 

33 
81 

m 

3 

^■^ 

San  Antonio  de  las  Vegas 

S^AntoidodelosBXi.... 

1 

6 

* 

4.^ 

1:^ 

185 

6 

1 

128,781 

20 

106 

1,800 

6U 

2,16* 

133,190 

TOTAL  FOBEIGN  WHITE. 


Bejncal 

Ca^gnas----.,.----.-,--. 

Caffllna 

Ceibadel  Affua^., 

Gnanabaooa 

City  of  Qvjfinabacoft 


m 

55 

31 

17 

& 

3 

,J 

39« 

% 

10 

» 

1,*81 

lis 

« 

J™ 

833 

S 

318 

5 

i 

78 

,  Google 


REPOET   ON   THE   CEfTSUS   OF   CUBA, 
Table  SXIV— Continued. 
Province  or  Habaha— Oontiimed. 

TOTAL  POKEIGN  WmTE-Continued. 


1  italici 


included  in  ttioae  lor  tbe  pi 


»*.. 

.,„,. 

Aerieul- 
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OCCUPATIOHg. 

Table  XXIV— Continued. 

Peovibob  of  Habana — Continued, 

FOREIGN-  WHITE  FEMALES. 
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EErOET   ON-   THK   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   189a 

Table  XSIV— Continned. 

Pkovince  of  Habana— Contintied. 

TOTAL  COLORED.— Con timiea. 
[F^urea  in  italics  are  inolnaed  in  those  for  tl.e  province  or  distriot-l 
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OCCUPATIONS. 

Table  XXIV— Continued. 

Peovibck  of  RiBANA— Continned. 

COLOEED  FEMALES-Continued. 
.  ItaliLS  are  includei  In  those  for  the  pr  vmce  or  di-trict  ] 
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EEPOET   OH   THE   CENSUS    OF   CUBA,   1 
Table  XXIY— Continued. 

Pkovdicb  of  Matanzas— Continaecl. 

TOTAL  MALES, 
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OCCUPATIONB. 
Table  XXIY— Continued. 

Pbotince  of  Matankas — Continued. 

TOTAL  NATIVE  WHITE— ContinoBd. 
in  italics  are  included  in  those  for  the  province  c 
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BEPOET    OM    THE    CENSUS    OF    CUBA,   1899. 
Table  X5IY— Continned. 

Provincb  of  Matanzas— Contiiiiied. 

NATIVE  WHITE  FEMALES— Continued. 
[Figures  in  italics  are  inclnded  in  those  tor  tiie  province  or  distr 
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OCCUPATIONS. 
Table  XXIV.— Contin^led. 

PsovmoE  QV  Matanzas— Continaed, 

J  WHITE  MALES— CoHtinued. 
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KEPOET   ON   THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XXIV— Continued. 
Province  of  Matjnzas— Continnei 

TOTAL  COLOEED— Continned. 
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Table  XXIY— Oontinued.  ■ 

Pkovinoe  of  Matanzas — Continued. 

COLORED  FEMALES— Continued. 
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EEPOET   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899 

Tabke  XXIV— Continued. 

Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio— Contiaued. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 

Table  XXIV— Oontiimed. 

Province  op  Pikak  del  Rio— Contintied, 

NATIVE  WHITE  MALES— ConUnued, 
[Figures  in  italics  are  included  in  those  for  the  province  or  S: 
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Table  XSIV— Continued. 

Protimcb  of  Pdjak  del  Rio — Continned. 

FOREIGN  WHITE  MALES. 
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OCCUPATIOHS. 

Table  XXIV— Continued. 

Province  op  Pinak  del  Eio— Continued. 

TOTAL  COLOEED— ContlnuBfl. 
65  in  italics  are  included  in  thoae  for  tiie  proTlnee  or  dlfltriot] 
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EEPOKT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA, 
Table  XXIV— Continued. 
Peoyikce  op  Pubbto  Peincipe, 
total  population. 
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Tlie  province 

u.sm 

IT,™ 

!,». 

2,9SS 

283 

4:.m 

17,M7 

Puerto  Pr  no  pe 

r  t     f  PiKTto  Prinape 
bacta  Lruz  del  lur 

Is 

38  815 

3 

li 

M 

^78 

1 
1 

2,39 

'33 

1,4*8 

11 

2;  094 

Th    pr      11  6 

wsa-i 

£8 

50 

731 

67 

3,6M 

38,865 

TOTAL  NATIVE  WHITE. 


CiagodsAvlU. 
Puerto  Pnncipa 

39  190 
3  583 

805 

169 

i.ffa 

1 

i 

37. 
'lB3 

i 

a;288 

The  province 

66  319 

12,496 

'■" 

1,764 

2*6 

4,140 

46,863 

NATIVE  WHITE  11 


CiogodeAilla 

^^(\ty  Jf'^^o  Principe 
bantaCruB  del  Bur 

Is 
IS 

ti 

8.174 
899 

1,123 
123 

1 

20 

1,630 
■  26 

lass 

.567 

32,575 

13,473 

1,833 

1,369 

190 

2,453 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIOHS. 
Table  XXIV— Continued. 

Provisce  of  Pubkto  Principe— Continued. 

NATIVE  WHITE  FEMALES. 
[Figares  In  italica  are  Included  in  those  for  tho  province  or  dlstrii 


Districts, 

„.,, 

fisheries 
and  min- 

and 

Manu- 
factnr- 

M 

Profes- 
sional 

DomeB- 
Bervice. 

Without 
gainful 
oo^upa. 

4  035 

11 

1 

3B 

J 

J 

2 

Pnerto  Principe 

SJ 

The  prov  noB 

38™ 

23 

29 

485 

'\    '•- 

31,4M 

Cieeo  de  Avila 

313 

84 

38 

. 

0  ty  of  Pufrto  lYincipe 
Banta  Craa  del  Snr 

t,03S 

1,*55 

S38 

K7 

85 

640 

FOEEIGN  WHITE  MALES. 


Ciego  de  Arlla 

Puerto  Prmcipe 

City  of  FT(frt<i  Fnimpe 

J 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i28- 

J 

13 

The  province 

3,499 

1,463 

93J 

319 

76 

sra 

153 

SITE  FEMALES. 


1 

1 

i 

I 

i 

1 

CifJIo/i'uerJoiWBrfJ)*-. 

630 

3 

1 

» 

» 

TOTAL  COLORED. 


ll'^ 

is 

i 

12 

45 

1,26S 

1 

B-gM-S'lSr™.*:: 

MS? 

"■'" 

3,107 

215 

i,i» 

!. 

2.917 

,  Google 


REPORT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899, 

Table  XXIV— Continuea. 
Peovincb  of  Puerto  Principe— Contiaiaed, 

COLORED  MALES. 
[Figures  tn  italics  ary  incltided  In  those  for  the  jiroTiDco  oi-  distri 


„,..,„.. 

Total. 

AgrloQl- 
tng. 

^ana* 

Mana- 
tactnr- 
mgand 

dustrtes 

Profes- 
sional 

^^^1 

tlon. 

CieEoaeAvaa 

i78 

1,400 

1 

81 

a 

ffl 

% 

Oit^  of  putrtn  Principe. . . 

M« 

8,625 

3,  lot 

195 

],3» 

26 

1,069 

8,036 

C  ego  ie  Aviia 

.1 

680 

-T 

1 

10 

1 

Pnerto  Pr  no  f^ 

1 

1 

1 

*,68a 

TiepoTin 

lOMS 

3 

aj 

228 

S 

1,648 

a,fl30 

^  mci.  OP  Santa  Claj 

TOTAL  POPL-LATIOi;. 


149 

15S 

18 

SgJSSii. 

sa 

fiif 

S 

Ml 

^ 

ilreo 

Ci^  of  Oienfuegoa 

BBoeranaa 

fcho^^^?*"""' 

Yagnajay , 

Thepro  mce 

«» 

11,951 

13,5B9 

16,al7 

i,409 

aO,636 

211,934 

,  Google 


OOCUPATIOHS. 

Table  XXIV— Continued. 

Province  of  Santa  Clara— Continued. 

TOTAL  MALES, 
[PigurGs  in  jtalica  are  Jncluded  in  thoee  for  the  proTfnce  or  3- 


AericTd- 

and 
trans- 

S*;. 

Domes- 

Wlthont 

°"™ 

Total. 

asheriee, 

andmin 

ing. 

tag  and 

S. 

tic  and 

gsiufal 

"ST 

Abrens 

8,113 

030 

us 

148 

13 

609 

oOB 

964 

talaba^r 

4,303 

350 

m 

3]^ 

<  amajuam 

4,IB6 

679 

.       2)383 

^^/e^Ho 

! 

48a 

lis 

139 

!i 

m 

31 

173 

Il,72» 

3.663 

3,492 
g,S10 

Ctso/ C-en/uepos 

s,m 

Cifuentea 

] 

103 

Cruoea 

4 

406 

3M 

1,166 

^erania 

if 

l'^ 

233 

g; 

17 

'?m 

Place taa 

3:449 

205 

m. 

Queraado  de  GUmeB 
fian  ho\6loa 

4    62 

31679 

ai3 

U5 

im 

£,(»,') 

161 

187 

13 

Hanfhnelo 

170 

■87S 

Bodag 

laa 

1,700 

Bagnala  Onode 

io9<r 

S^004 

i.ssr 

93 

i:6^ 

.„SA?'K"vS.Sr- 

4,137 

191 

J-g 

'■Wo 

Is 

Sanctl  SplntnB 

13  016 

b;oio 

91 

m 

City  of  San  t  Bpintu) 

5  oao 

San  DiBso  del  Valla 

2896 

40 

713 

67 

lOO 

si 

i,tea 

4« 

:o« 

6^ 

,757 

1,063 

1.140 

136 

Santa  fiaW  de  las  Lajaa 

6606 

sfS 

387 

39 

!;gi 

l'^4 

Santo  Domingo 

3,3^7 

31 

■    343 

Trinidad 

4,367 

1.113 

a:  859 

Y.Af.T-'^ 

5664 

3,741 

391 

381 

31 

519 

i:ni 

The  pre     n^ 

18    B7 

80,866 

13,603 

15,160 

__^- 

33,190 

56,380 

Abrons 

36  055 
3666 

13  663 
3  08, 

J 

77 
375 

i 

5 

14 
11 

31 

, 

J 

13 

1 
1 

6 

-  1,803 

1 
1 

879 

109 
344 

;| 

ral-iF"'"*"" 

i 

1 

4 

1 

Qu^oado  de  Qainea 

__ 1 

i 

R^chaelo 

I 

liS 

SUSi.'v'siS 

5 

8,887 

kS 

13,414 

^jsgis^r-"- 

I 

n 

143 
316 

Santa  Clara- 

Oity  of  Santa  riara 
Santa  leabel  de  las  LajHs 
Santo  Domingo 

10 

1 

18,813 

,  Google 


EEPOET  ON  THE  CENSUS  OF  CUBA,  18t 

Table  SXIV — Continued. 

Pkovikce  of  Sakta  Claba— Continued, 

TOTAL  F2: MAIZES— Con tinuea. 
[Figures  in  italics  are  inclnded  in  those  for  the  province  or . 


Diatricta, 

Total. 

Aericul- 

Bsheries 

BndiDiu 

lug. 

Trade 

trans- 
ports- 

flS' 

'IS 

ti™^' 

Without 
gainful 

73 

; 

'I 

^6 

Z 

H,996 

m,m 

1,085 

" 

■■«' 

,.m 

1.^,655 

TOTAL  NATIVE  WHITE. 


Abraus                                               2 

m 

«t 

56 

70 

g 

58 

assbio          s 

?xsr               i 

Ouemadodeeainee                        S 
EanchoVelos                               B 

'A 

5 

8,9g 

8-Kiatffsa    1 

*ra 

"sa 

1 

E.Oi 

Sanl^godelValle                      t 

m 

^ 

'w 

'^ 

1^ 

>,„»xr£iJS-     I 

,s 

is 

■a 

'fj 

sai 

^ 

1,W4 

i'^ 

m 

i.m 

17 

74 

^701 

MS 

45,8i7 

5,776 

7,685 

BflT 

10,288 

144.  BOS 

NATIVE  WHITE  MALEf 


im 

453 

^^l-Oo 

Iu9 

^'fli 

,!! 

'■a 

"« 

769 

Kancho  Veloa 

liu  Ajitoiiio  dB  laa  Vueltas 

7a 

85 

4 

32a 

1.803 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Table  XXIV— Continued. 

Pkovince  of  Sakta  Clara— Continued. 

NATIVE  WHITE  MALES— Continuea. 


Agrieul- 

'SI- 

Mann- 

nn^n- 

WitT,.1,f 

Ingand 

gainful 

porta- 

CtVllL 

service. 

»'«»" 

tlon. 

SancH  Spirttua 

S,7I0 

i33 

408 

73 

1,793 

Santa  Isabel  de  laa  Lajae 

S 

W 

Tagnajay 

2,888 

i,m 

il5 

11 

,  53 

!;i48 

The  prmoce 

106,771 

45,606 

r),747 

6,  ass 

687 

8,  Ml 

8B,405 

NATIVE  WRITE  FEMALES. 


J" 

M 

fl968 

1 

"iff 
1 

26 

1 

4 

6 
3 

53 

1 

30 

■1 

5 

16 
185 

13 

^i^aHo 

3 

tm 

^O^^^fC«,^™ 

1  ,581 

m^^a"^ 

J. 

I 

S^^lSz^"^ 

1 

f.^ 

1 

S^nalaOnuide 

Ctiy  0/  SoiTUO  to  0i  ande 

K 

5,837 

B^DiKS-vas"'"" 

t-^ 

B 

Santa  Clara 

Cf^  of  Santo  Clara 

i 

IS 

.1 

1 

!:^ 

TlieproTm™ 

mn 

341 

!. 

as 

no 

LMi 

105,037 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  WHITE. 


Camajuani 

Ceiatfe  Pablo 
CienfnegoH 


m 

.« 

7 

Tl!> 

m 

172 

60 

8 

31B 

,  Google 


EEPOET   ON   THE   CEWSUS    OF    CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XXIV— Continued. 

Provikce  of  Sakta  Clara— Continued. 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  WHITE— Continued. 

gnrea  in  italics  are  inclnaed  in  thoBe  for  the  province  or  disti 


Districta 

Total. 

^ 

S£ 

Manu- 
taotnr- 
ing  and 

2S 

pome^ 
tie  and 

service. 

^on*!*" 

EanclioVeloz 

382 

•i 

Si 

i 

666 

1 

1.4S8 

J 

i 
1 

'1 

Sll 

1 
1 
i 
1 

S 

i 
1 

e 

1 

16* 

1 

Bodas 

Sagua  1b  QrBDde 

San  Antonio  delas  Vaeltaa 

8 

1 

S^J^^^faflTerBfl 

1 

^ 

Santa  Irabelde  las  Lajas 

39 

18 
1^ 

311 

1 

The  pr  vine 

"■" 

ii,m 

6,ai8 

IM 

34S 

4,i4« 

.'>,0!i8 

FOREIGN  WHITE  MALES, 


367 

143 

72 

SB 

. 

m 

g 

186 

1  m 

JX'S-' 

M 

^"naaodeCnmeB 

^ 

5 

*sa 

46 

8„'iKaC«S£ 

166 

ffi 

a 

13 

^'m7 

S9 

SS 

eanS^aie^'dB'l^lIS'a^"""" 

W 

S03 

IS 

fs 

^ 

1,032 

465 

1*3 

10 

S39 

a%a36 

11,323 

«.ajr 

2,361 

SIB 

_    .'■. 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Table  XXIV.— Continued. 
Province  of  Santa  C la ba— Continued. 

FOEEIGN  ■WHITE  FEMAIyES, 
[Figures  in  italics  are  included  in  thoES  for  tlie  province  or  district.] 


481 


Districts. 

Hsberiea, 
ing. 

Trade 
porta- 

taotar- 

Profes- 

Bi 

WitUout 

1 

i 

77 

i 

i 

1 

I 

f 

1 

5 

3 

Camaguanl 

* 

S 

18 

Cartagena 

SnS^'^"^^'^ 

5 

is 

1 

f 

3 

i 

1 

J 

™ 

1 

3 

i 

i 

^7 

I 

J 

^ 

».rs&fe-T"ss 

i 

\ 

s.^sgiKKr.*". 

« 

} 

* 

! 

I 

} 

8 

TOTAL  COLORED. 


Palmira 
Placetaa 
Qnemsdo  da  GiUnes 

RiLnchuelo 

Sagos,  la  Qraude 

City  of  8aoua  la  Grande 
San  Antoiilo  de  las  Tneltss 
Sanctl  Spiritoa 

CttyofBaneti  Spiritut 

San  Dieso  del  Valle 

SanPemando  - ,— 

San  Juan  de  las  Yerss 

ean  Juan  de  loa  Rernedloa  — 
Santa  Clara 

Ciiy  of  Santa  Clara 

Santa  Biabel  de  las  Lajas  ... 


,  Google 


EEPOET    ON   THK    CEHSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XXIV- — Continued. 

Pkovihoi:  Of  Santa  Clae a— Continued, 

TOTAL  COLORED— Continued. 

[Plgurea  in  italics  are  included  in  those  for  tlie  provinoe  or  disir 


„„.... 

Total. 

Agricnl- 

tfon. 

iH- 

S£ 

Domes- 

Without 
gaiutul 

Santn  Iiomiuga 
Trinidad 

IS 

's 

f, 

S 

K 

>| 

II? 

Th^provn™ 

■' 

"•"« 

1,575 

fl,M64 

100 

16,1(13 

<^.m 

Caibarlen 

698 
1,0H 

ii 

'■as 
1,™ 
ts? 

1 

!i 

,521 
;6B9 

m 

1,«B 

5^ 
i,469 

i 
1 

4*10 
B51 

589 

g 

1,715 
1,573 

sat 

1 

1 
1 

251 
210 

1,30) 

"1 

69 

56 
89 

1 

13 

28 

568 

a 

€0 
666 

1 

li 

330 

C^Ja^'iltblo 

590 

Cii^fC(e«f«egm 

ia 

'S 

Q^^'odeGiiine« 
Bancho\  eloB 

f 

005 

1 

1,311 

221 

1 

s 

i 

Si^na  la  Grande 

\ 

■•S 

f^(jS/|r^,Sp,r.i«s 

I 

s 

f4 

11 
1 

S^^cSra*'^'^^^"^''" 
^ta  baoel  iJe  las  Lajas 

i 

495 

1 

1.069 

J 

The  proTincB 

A  850 

E3,933 

1,M9 

6,117 

9,2r^ 

UBS 

COLORED  FEMALES. 


Aljreus 

Ciie 

li 
s 

90H 
l'083 

13*. 
15 

1 
1 

i 

1,454 
'lOS 

1 
.1 

SiSS 

i 

,?S 

Cartagena 

ciSSF'^''^'"''" 

i 

206 

m 

69 

13 

8.051 

1 

^^^" 

1 

36 

ter- 

i 

339 

Sagua  li  QFanda 

Llin  uf  tMiua  laGrjil 

^M 

% 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS, 

Table  XXIV— Continued. 

PiioviNCB  Of  Sabta  Clara— ContinnBii. 

COLORED  FEIHALES-Contintied. 


rj=tr    t 

Tot.. 

fisliBrles 

andmin 

ing. 

Trade 
PorU- 

Manu- 
Ing^'d 

si^tl' 

IS 

Without 
eaintnt 
oecnpa- 

Santa  ^bel'de  toe  I^aa 

'citiiofTrmidad 
YagnajV 

\ 

638 
UBS 

1 
g 

I 
1 

* 

iixi 

8 

1 
389 

1 

685 

1 

E,U15 

TheproTin™ 

H,8ia 

B25 

26 

m 

S3 

B,8e8 

48,339 

PnoviNCE  OP  Santiago. 

TOTAL  POPULATION. 


Alto'^onijo 

13,770 

151 

ail        7 

iE^MUo 

S 

S« 

a" 

I^ 

100 

S 

Tfffi 

P 

tStyn/  "^anltago  &■  C'oba 

,917 

3,079 

•^ 

m 

-I     prvm^e 

337,715 

68,699 

9,210 

u.m 

1,038 

11,88.        318 

93b 

TOTAL  MALES. 


W 

363a 

t6 

ins 

ManaaQillo                                       11 

RW 

K 

1^ 

70 

im 

.113 

27 

42S 

,  Google 


KEPORT    ON    THE    CEHSXTS    OF    CUBA,    1) 

Table  XXIV— Continued, 
Pkovinoe  of  Santiago— Continued. 

TOTAL  MALES— Continued, 
gnres  in  italics  are  induded  in  tbone  for  the  province  oi 


„.„«, 

Total, 

3.  Bra 

6,B05 

and  min- 
ins;. 

Trade 
and 

M 

as 

3,895 

Mann- 
to"and 

dustries. 

Profes- 

pomee- 

witiioiit 

Sagna  de  Tftnamo 

Santiago  de  Cnba 

City  of  S'lntiogo  df  Cuba 

Is 

1,99« 

1 

j 

7,463 

TheproTiiioe 

163,845 

67.443 

9,1«) 

13,991 

m 

10,163 

63,330 

TOTAL  FEMALES. 


Qibara 

Qaantansmo 

Ho^uin 

JJguanl 

ftuuizanillo 

City  Of  JKonsnniKo 
Maiarl 
NioneFO 
Palina  Soiiano 
Puerto  Padre 


IB  de  Taiiamo 


TOTAL  NATIVE  WHITE, 


15,050 
12,351 


m 

. 

City    f  Santiago  de  Cuba 

Theprovtooe   

im.m 

■^m 

i,^ 

4,03a 

715 

4,309 

118,830 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 
Tabtx  XXIV— Continued. 

Santiago— Contirmed. 

NATIVE  WHITE  MALES. 

-e  inoluded  in  those  for  tlie  proTince  o 


„„,.. 

Total. 

Aerionl- 

H 

Manu. 
il^nd 

dnstries. 

Profee- 

Dome|- 
tio  and 

^J^ce. 

Without 

343 
IE,1M 

■11 
li 

e',m 

T53 

IS 
't 

s;i8a 

]18 

1 

1,311 

32 

1 
1 

1 

66 
861 

1 

1 
1 

83 

580 

44 

3;^ 

^^ 

^ 

m 

675 

1 
1 

^ 

aty  of  ManzanUlo 

■im 

S 

si  10s 

CitB  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  province 

83,202 

a5,3« 

4,568 

3,120 

' 

3.523 

35,033 

NATIVE  WHITE  FEMAI.EB. 


TOTAL  FOREIGN  WHITE. 


AltoSongo 

4: 629 
,724 

1 

is,aso 

1 

i 

20 

3 

106 

m 

12 

7 

30 
1^ 

■S 

'1 

'^ 

1 
1 

-263 

1 

z 

;i 

3 

'^'?f^ 

3 
9 

43" 

^^t^ofM^niilo..^.... 

^:^ 

2.m 

1,730 

City  of  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

7,8SS 

85,505 

IM 

28 

H3 

201 

686 

83,787 

233 

38 

ftti/o/3/             » 

65 

107 

iJ.i 

1 

ISr, 

ISS 

,  Google 
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Table  XXIV— Continued. 

Pkovencb  of  Santiago— Continoed. 

TOTAL  FOREIGN  WHITE— Continued, 
gurea  iu  Italics  are  included  in  thosa  for  the  province  oi 


District, 

:    Total. 

Agric«7- 

ludmiD 
Ins. 

iugaud 

St. 

sio^n^' 

tl™nd 

gaiufu"' 

3 

1           267 

i 

i 

i 
,1 

9 

i 

t 

0 

3 

1 

City  of  Santiago  de  '  u 

S 

i 

The  province 

U818 

4,39a 

3.318 

1,0* 

219 

3,m 

aaw 

A  to  SOBKO 

i 
1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

m 

ess 

20 

i 
1 

46 
1,1 

i 

i 

1 
1 

" 

- 

ii 

23 

19 

Quantanamo 

1 

1 

5 
61 

M.^"'—"'"" 

179 

m 

gK?.H.... 

J 

Santiago  de  Cuba 

C  jio/So  (aaode      *a 

43 

ie» 

Thajirovima 

U418 

i,3T9 

a.2SR 

936 

2OT 

a.  134 

433 

•   EE      N  WHITE  FEMALES, 


TOTAL  COJJOEED. 


^ 

1 

si^. 

f 

1^ 

SiJ 

Theprovlni« 

1867 

13 

SO 

3! 

U 

1,715 

8,640 
7,315 

3!0I9 


,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Table  XXIV— Continued. 
Pkotdjcb  of  SANTiiQo— Continued. 


DisLi'iet. 

Total- 

"It 

Trade 
trans- 

faotar- 
ingand 
mecban- 

profes- 
sional 

Dome.?- 

Without 
o««apa- 

Cobre 

1 

12,  W9 

S;i 
III 

3 

2,469 
UO 

51 

"i 
1 

SIS 

'■l 
1 

Cm 

-1 

1,SE6 

s 

1 
1 

3,699 

IS 

Km 

Palma  Soriano 

Saatiaso  do  Cuba 

ChJ  of  Satiltago  de  Cvba 

a 

g 

Is 

Thepcovmce 

146.805 

2S,eS3 

i.m 

9,338 

Ot 

8,486 

97,970 

COLORED  MALES. 


M 
IS 

8,4B 

M 

km 

770 
3,464 

z 

as 

136 

39 

1 

i 
1 

18 

1 

1 

43 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

sii 

^„,::::.::::::::;::::: 

i 
i 

"SKI 

Palma  Soriano 

r4 

Saaua  de  T&namo 
SanLQls.... 
Santiago  deCaba 

City  of  Santiago  de  Cuba 

il 

^ 

1,813 

The  province 

~om 

27, 8M 

i,r* 

s^'e 

4 

4,6(S 

37.&'-.4 

M3L0EBD  FFMALE'l 


4    9i 

Ood 

« 

4  019 

Mayar 

J 

C(!/ <./ Sunt  000 tiaCufia 

SBS7 

«7 

li 

The  proving 

8  4fl« 

1059 

sa 

1,280 

a) 

3,961 

70,116 

,  Google 


EEPOKT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 
Table  XXV.— ffranfi  groups  of  occupations  by  age,  sex,  and  n 


Total. 

fisheries 

H 

porta- 

Mana- 
inTa'nd 

dustries, 

?s- 

Personal 

Without 
gainful 

i,m,w 

299,197 

79,437 

93.034 

a,  736 

141,936 

^049 

ii 
11 

li 
US 

II 

46 
13,301 

li 

91 
14^848 

3 

J 

ii 

6.459 
0«6 

3,4,  ai* 

67:510 

11 

815.205 

293,331 

78,706 

83,012 

7,09a 

96,769 

M.a 

180,890 
113.899 

1 

11 
io;«B 

13,817 

urn 

io:ist 

16,171 

i 

Is 

J 

-1 

'Is 

WtolSyears 

.738 

757,693 

6,  sea 

661 

11,022 

1,M0 

46,167 

11 
11 

1 

503 
644 

1 

1 
1 

li 
1 

1 

359 
3,718 

S'363 

■ii 

S:g 

li 
li 

910,  £99 

160,960 

£9,434 

39.634 

5.960 

47,221 

631.060 

TJnder  10  yearH 

Si 
li 

35.163 

11 

27,138 

11 
1 

31 
3,304 

!:| 

4^868 
31621 

1 

318 

..a 
li 

3,^ 
'046 

235,502 

63,398 

141837 

4*7,373 

160,27! 

29,815 

35,067 

4,680 

39,133 

173,006 

lis 
II 

23;38S 

1?S 

37,044 
14.696 

5|5&8 

'1 

1,898 

IS 

5,223 

6!533 
3;334 
1,499 

i 

4,Mo 

11 

3,007 
'537 

lOto  14 years-  — . 

'•| 

699 

Native  white  females 

m,^ 

663 

316 

4,617 

1.270 

8.098 

448,042 

Under  10  yeaiK 

11 
li 

14.694 
7,413 

11 
3 

1 

1,385 

1 

33 

81 

1 
lit 

1 

1 

sii 

65  years  uidOYCT 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 
Table  XXV.— Grand  groups  of  occupations  bi 
CUBA-<]ontitiued 


x„«. 

Agricul- 

trans- 

Mann- 
ing and 
mechsn- 

Profes- 
serriee. 

Personal 

Without 
eatntnl 
occupa- 

Total  foreign  wMte 

14^093 

31,270 

42,368 

14,703 

2,233 

23,237 

23,288 

Undei- in  years 

918 

I 

13 

.    7H4 

no 

i;763 

16to   9yll" 

1,361 

3,618 

609 

1,821 

30  to  2i  years 

30  105 

4,564 

7,564 

1,691 

161 

K&  to  £S  years 

83  030 

2,638 

310 

80  to  34  years 

4!  720 

^■™ 

l«5 

4S  to  54  years 

I186 

459 

65  to  64  years 

1,064 

241 

2  756 

«5  years  aod  over 

4  W3 

'853 

'702 

'534 

li958 

Foreign  whit"  males 

115  740 

31,214 

42.123 

14,347 

1,937 

31,484 

iM 

DnderKHearB 

1  4S6 

11 

1,459 

10  to  1*  years 

310 

42S 

15  to  19  years 

1.360 

7' if 

20 

178 

aO  to  3+  years 

126 

113 

2StoaOreara 

5,571 

7;«o 

186 

30  to  34  years 

16  646 

4,712 

6,347 

28  449 

7,390 

9,405 

3^713 

5,074 

386 

4,367 

507 

MtoMjears 

216 

489 

85  years  and  over 

3028 

758 

509 

Fore^n  white  females 

28  35>t 

50 

3i5 

356 

^"^"296" 

1,753 

23,653 

Under  10  yeaca 

15  to  19  years 

1  ^99 

a)  to  34  years 

37 

49 

383 

1 

47 

50 

039 

.      39 

80 

4|433 

45  to  54  years 

"SQ 

27 

3,410 

493 

16 

35 

143 

3,267 

K^S/^^ovei 

m 

5 

10 

Total  colored 

620  40U 

100,  oef 

7,625 

38,847 

54" 

71,478 

301,128 

Under  10  J  ears 

117  665 

457 

1 

10  to  14  years 

70  357 

10,408 

6,662 

51^685 

15  to  19  years 

55  630 

9,138 

36  06S 

44  261 

10;  068 

6:996 

69 

8,163 

19,136 

40  204 

9,095 

5,273 

89 

7,993 

1,941 

30  to  34  years 

36  129 

8,673 

4  566 

74 

7,483 

35  to  44  years 

u'm6 

1,249 

6,819 

SSS,ii7 

45  376 

1,390 

78 

9;  877 

i5.m 

31673 

3;  281 

60 

6,728 

10013 

65  years  and  over 

30  5r 

j:334 

'371 

867 

3,731 

8;  288 

Colored  males 

352  093 

94,840 

7,426 

32,698 

479 

35,162 

81,688 

Under  10  years 

10  to  It  J  ^s 

10,150 

1,979 

15  to  19  years 

12,475 

6,230 

37 

0,644 

50 

4:308 

66 

3;  937 

30  to  84  years 

8;09I 

3,891 

66 

35  to  44  years 

37  151 

14,546 

1,214 

5;269 

45  to  5*  years 

28S8B 

13,4^ 

1,337 

3;  643 

73 

4,692 

10  720 

2;  143 

05  years  and  over 

10  793 

6;767 

336 

16 

2,159 

724 

l-.!ored  females 

288  308 

6.13J 

200 

e^MO" 

75 

86,316 

319,541 

58,602 
31608 

MT6 

m 

307 

2,601 

15tol9^ars 

30  816 

io 

;44S 

34; 457 

25  to  29  years 

488 

11 

16^750 

30  to  34  years 

5S2 

19 

14,433 

3S 

22,328 

31  987 

X5,2I0 

55  to  04  years 

13  893 

3;  082 

9778 

9"04 

577 

35 

56 

1.572 

7,664 

,  Google 


i4U  RKl'OKT   ON   THE    CENSUS   OE'    CUBA,   189i 

Table  ^.^V .  —  Grand  groups  of  oecupationn.hy  age,  8ex,and  n 
PROVINCE  OF  HABAHA. 


^is:- 

Trade 

Mann- 

Profes- 

Without 

Tctal. 

nslleries, 

michan 

sional 

gainful 

tion. 

iealin- 

tion. 

Total_ 

iMM 

31,988 

39,115 

12,991 

4,553 

W,711 

210,813 

Under  10  Tears 

20 

87 

into  U  years 

V)Tr 

965 

8,051 

1,156 

BSlbffi 

35  to  19  Tears 

18  521 

6,156 

S18B 

231828 

19  2ol 

6,935 

9;  211 

i,ie; 

6,331 

6,9!3 

saws 

3,100 

b;319 

13ln5.'i 

a  to  M  years 

5.  5in 

1,926 

7,912 

ll!336 

2nl«i9 

45  to  51  years 

wm 

1,231 

i>i 

7  661 

I'm 

2,01T 

2,103 

1,458 

sllBl 

«5  years  and  over 

BBil 

'on 

718 

701 

ISO 

2;  135 

5,196 

Total  males 

&189I 

31,911 

39,140 

38,033 

3,850 

16,377 

62,376 

Under  10  years 

39 -7S 

81 

1 

145 

39.108 

10  to  It  years 

J8  658 

8,351 

1,801 

3,010 

lolsoo 

15  to  10  years 

28  "T 

5,017 

5,m 

26  291 

71326 

25  to  ^  years 

4:'.m 

6,290 

71055 

451 

20  367 

3,H97 

6,700 

331 

35to«ylaJI 

mm 

i,BS3 

7;  960 

591 

iStoMjears 

3,015 

1.2«0 

3,861 

55  to  M  years 

1,780 

2,030 

1,938 

21967 

527 

65  years  and  oi«r 

14' 

907 

m 

171 

11313 

629 

Total  females 

M  811 

11 

m 

,     4,958 

733 

18,337 

173,167 

Under  I(  years 

S9fsn 

1 

39,816 

10  to  U  years 

flOT) 

1.116 

15  to  19  years 

36 

1,147 

53 

20  to  3i  years 

1,008 

2I082 

191676 

25  to  E9  years 

taiws 

2  131 

17  006 

ao  to  3i  years 

leioi 

88 

79 

2  126 

181331 

35  to  M  years 

51 

178 

3,426 

gtoMyears 

15  105 

6 

81 

3,507 

131423 

55  to  fli  years 

0265 

7 

1501 

i.m 

65  years  and  over 

5  117 

1 

88 

IB 

'783 

Total  naHrewMte 

218  eij 

21,131 

11,590 

19,600 

3,055 

21,096 

167,251 

Cfnder  10  years 

B7  2Sa 

1 

63 

lOtolijears 

2,690 

570 

1,110 

8  655 

2,031 

s;531 

s'.&s 

lSl067 

20  to  at  years 

srsis 

3,631 

3  703 

11,679 

,    25to£0yeaTS 

^3  07S 

2,990 

453 

sliis 

111  851 

80  to  M  years 

17  88^ 

2  191 

i^iai 

2[l30 

IM 

SStoiiyears 

3,078 

2179 

3:325 

]Sl699 

11  211 

1,607 

1,071 

i,m 

ll562 

im 

55  to  64  years 

766 

65  years  and  over 

^'^ 

326 

807 

349 

Itfl 

tm. 

Tlatire  wMte  males 

iiaS3e 

21,101 

11,184 

17,700 

2,  Ml 

18,0ffi" 

45.064 

Under  10  years 

sssaa 

14 

13 

1 

10  ton  years 

2,686 

1,007 

1,845 

iiliw 

3,850 

3™ 

3,027 

3387 

2,075 

13CS8 

3,630 

i;926 

S(K5 

3l398 

594 

■    ^»toSl^yea^B 

10  963 

2,991 

1,695 

2,816 

aOtoWyeara 

2  190 

J  416 

ES  toil  years 

am 

2.161 

2lS51 

378 

1,806 

1,1165 

1I12I 

311 

55  to  61  years 

3  116 

786 

197 

©  years  and  oyer 

13-9 

206 

343 

109 

2cl0 

336 

Native  white  femalei, 

128    31 

20 

106 

1,800 

BlT 

2,151 

122,190 

Under  10  years 

^  IWi 

1 

J 

112 

m 

10  to  11 J  ears 

15  to  19  years 

6  091 

116 

slogs 

^  to  SI  years 

1817 

31 

100 

301 

31985 

25  to  89  years 

106 

^  to  31  years 

6 

SStoMyears 

18  003 

233 

121321 

15  to  51  years 

hOB 

53 

111 

11 

29 

91 

6)  years  an  I    ver 

-3C 

^=.=i 

38 

slaw 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS.  441 

Table  XXV. — Grand  groupH  (if  occupations  by  age,  ae^,  and  race— Continued, 
PBOVINCE  OF  HABANA— Continued. 


Total. 

fiElierieB 

and 
mining. 

Trade 

Manu- 
dustrles. 

Bional 

Wltliont 

Km 

i,076 

25,636 

3,932 

1,345 

fcS 

11"  it 

64.163 

m 
ess 

1 

3K 

1 

i 
i 

ii 

2,230 

l?S}!  ;=::::::::;::;:. 

199 

1 

™ 

SJ°^J8^ 

:SS 

26,398 

8,674 

1,W2 

112,555 

11 

a'm 

13OT 

i 

lit 

j| 

i 
J 

3 

2 

143 
!li 

ggalss 

113 

|gS}?SS::::;-.;::.-:.:- 

167 

Foreign  white  females 

um 

s 

»       - 

208 

1,292 

13,916 

J2^ 

,1 

2 

2 

i 

.1 
1 

10 

1 

29 

1 

19 

1.8W 

3,5^ 

112,214 

6,m 

3.SS9 

14,669 

253 

29,771 

'Sis 

23 
996 

s 

113 

BO 

m 
i 

269 

201 
3,162 

11 

Ii 

lOtoUyeftra 

40 

i 

23 

9.S33 

S 

so, 990 

8,  TBS 

2,558 

11. 658 

23* 

14,830 

14,89S 

5lS4S 

■  11 

51844 

Is 

23 

788 
736 

1' 

682 

i 

;| 

99 

9,929 

18     iisi 

^1       1,^ 

1  ii 

»toMy™a^^--. 

47 

81.  m 

23 

ai 

2,«M 

19        14,891 

43,801 

10,56S 

1 

i 
1 

!■?! 

10,457 

i 

2 

ii 

1 

gto4i  years ._ 

sBtoMj^s;:.:  :; ::: 

1 

Hi! 

,  Google 


44a  REPORT   ON   THE    CENSUS    OF   CUBA,   1899, 

Tablj!  XXV,  —Orarul  gfoups  of  occupativ/is  by  age,  kcx,  and  race,- 
PROVINCE  OP  MATANZA&. 


^^^t 

Trade 
trans- 

Hann- 

sTSS  -" 

o^l 

Without 
eaintnl 

mSE 

e- 

dustries. 

"^T' 

Tow 

-r  144 

50, 8W 

9,407 

10,993 

988        !a 

105 

117,148 

au 

42Tm 

10  to  14  year? 

r294 

4,9M 

401 

30  665 

IStolByeara 

">143 

6,437 

li;6S« 

»)  to  34  years 

5,9p 

,545 

133 

30  to  9t  year? 

14  418 

4;  793 

.313 

137 

slaii 

21,  %3 

8,050 

263 

379 

8183 

IflBffll 

6,716 

:394 

160 

6,682 

11  lU 

'707 

93 

65  years  and  over 

6W0 

3;  905 

314 

301 

49 

622 

21769 

Total  males 

103  T3S 

46,496 

9,339 

9,582 

787         5 

'W 

^'M 

Under  10  years 

318-9 

217 

10 

21,407 

10  to  14  years 

18  ■Mil 

4,790 

289 

333 

8  103 

15toI9years 

10  1S3 

1,183 

i;231 

20toa4jeara 

94110 

6,650 

J,  318 

5.203 

1,317 

7  453 

4,384 

103 

9i 

isis- 

7:106 

i'.m 

165 

6.909 

;358 

134 

701 

131 

SStoWjears 

a"50 

4.521 

701 

'73.1 

77 

m 

3080 

2.495 

255 

378 

360 

~am 

4.309 

W 

M60 

m"    7 

'sis' 

85.1*3 

Under  10  years 

31 

is  to  19  y^ 

13;  563 
10,395 

5" 

318 

34 

943 

20  to  24  years 

10  082 

300 

36 

862 

S93B 

3 

42 

7'.m 

WMHyla^ 

69H5 

163 

5,517 

35  toi4  years 

lore 

944 

13 

205 

m       1 

460 

8  018 

7503 

806 

8 

111 

-      26         1 

OM 

6,  Ml 

4645 

606 

6 

33 

16 

3,4:13 

«5  years  and  over 

23 

275 

3,409 

Total  native  white 

ins  683 

30,213 

3,824 

6,115 

■      683         3 

W 

69,789 

25  254 

26,138 

lOto  14  years 

3 

271 

13  240 

15  to  19  years 

8,738 

m 

7M 

40 

470 

7,819 

lOfllS 

716 

m 

69 

669 

5,561 

535 

Ml  to  84  years 

'■mi 

625 

96 

3:400 

11267 

3.938 

684 

1.086 

193 

4,834 

46  to  54  years 

ne60 

1,576 

315 

113 

S66» 

700 

Ki  j^ars^^over 

48 

SI 

25 

20 

'765 

Native  white  males 

50  334 

20.080 

3,809 

4.4M 

493         2 

iiio" 

19,281 

B-.SKS" 

ttTOb 

314 

166 

r 

174 

5;  143 

IBtolfljaars 

6263 

3.712 

731 

629 

17 

300 

873 

8,174 

711 

eea 

36 

415 

80  to  31  years 

2;  076 

455 

es 

33  to  44  years 

9eo 

164 

377 

95 

■1,686 

501 

89 

180 

79 

55  to  64  years 

a^  years  and  ov^^r 

™ 

264 

48 

73 

33 

32 

76 

Native  white  females 

"rT^ 

133 

15 

661 

185 

^ 

50,605 

8  3S7 

.. 

49 

97 

15  to  19  years 

T303 

135 

23 

170 

8;9l6 

SO  to  3«  years 

33 

124 

5,459 

25  to  29  years 
80  to  Si  years 

1,«67 

3603 

ae 

1™ 

5W- 

100 

28 

15B 

11 

24 

71 

a5yearaandoyer 

MO 

^ 

^ 

^ 

~ 

'639 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Table  XXV.— Grand  groups  of  occupation  by  a. 
PROi-XCE  OF  a. 


443 

c,  and  race — CoctiQued. , 


Total, 

BahflPles, 

is- 

Profes- 

Personal 

1^?^' 

]5,23i 

4,700 

i,104 

1.438 

342 

1,1(« 

,1 

1 

'699 
443 

17 
33 
39 

i 

1 

1 

162 

1 

S 

154 

1 

11,850 

4,684 

4,089 

1,413 

215 

957 

121 

J 
1 

178 

1 

i 

302 

■1 

S94 

43 
38 

1 

Fore«n  white  fBmalea 

8,885 

16 

15 

25 

27 

149 

3,1S3 

1 

Z 

\ 

22 
16 

i 

6 

1 

3 
3 

1 

84,tB7 

85,893 

1,479 

4,489 

63 

8,940 

S 

i 

11 
11 

2',m 

45 

i 
1 

103 

1 

1 

1 

1:| 

41.552 

31,1^ 

1.441 

3,685 

54 

3,431 

■s 

; 

1 

131 

1 

i 

1 

1 

lO'^Uyears 

2.^ 

«to5J  years - 

JS 

43,975 

4,ieo 

88 

774 

0 

6,509 

8,958 

lore 

11 

1 
1 

479 
'1 

i 
1 

1 
6 

1 

S&toSiye^ 

1 

\'A 

■ 

,  Google 


444  KEi^ORT  OS  THE   CENSUS  OF  CUBA,  1899. 

Table  SXV. — G^and  groups  of  occupation  by  age,  sex,  and  rdce— Con  tinned. 
PEOVINCE  OF  PINAE  DEL  EIO. 


Total. 

mining. 

and*' 
trans- 
portft- 

Si. 

ingand 

ic^  in- 
dnetries. 

Profes- 

5K1S' 

S^n't™' 

173,064 

48,807 

4,4Je 

3,685 

399 

10,699 

105,202 

43,757 

11 

i 

alosi 

7,06.'! 

IS 
II 

609 

5S4 
4fi3 

61 

'946 

Si 

2' 

1 

8 
11 

^K^?fJt::-.--::;-..::: 

is 
li 

91,688 

48,  M3 

4,390 

3,313 

3SS 

7,360 

^.,T, 

1:1 

r.ffi 

i 

19* 
«01 

■  1 

4SB 

1 

1,137 

■■i 

SI) 

*'^ 

i 
1 

^ 

19* 

i'^Ss^'anaVvBr 

i\ 

81,876 

43 

322 

40 

3,339 

77,488 

1 

16 

462 

i 
1 

V^ 

10 

78 

1 

i 

1 

J 

;3i7 

,616 

!l60 

114,907 

31,8G7 

1,78T 

1,717 

885 

4,420 

3U,5«S 

11 
1 

5,277 

III 

4;  143 
'864 

147 
S90 

1 

11 

114 

1 

1 

40 

30,387 
12,090 

1 

iSgJSSS"-'- 

1 
1 

aitoMyears 

'•g 

68,673 

31,774 

i,n8 

1,543 

253 

3,.363 

19,863 

15,717 

i 

M,S34 

1;^ 

I'm 

fi 

i 

173 
269 
126 

H 

263 

49 
23 

ire" 

1 

35 
1,066 

"'■S 

108 

1 

skSS  ■--""'-""" 

6« 

K«bive  white  f™<ae. 

54,969 

1 
'51a 

w 

0 

1 

5 

14,773 

26 

i 

10          3 

SSKISS:::::::-::- 

Is 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS.  445 

Table  XXV.— Grand  groups  of  oaeupntimis  by  age,  kkb,  and  roco- Continued, 
PHOVTNCE  OF  PiNAE  DEL  BlO-Coctlnued. 


Aeri 

To,.!.     Co 

oal- 

f 

ng. 

Trade 

iugasd 
dustries 

Profes- 

With 
Persons!   gain 

la. 

10,718         ft 

30S 

!.m 

592 

1 

i  ■ 

409 

170 

i 
1 

m 
1 

93 

106 
15 

1 
1 

1 

£73 

133 

B,MI         5 

30a 

3,331 

BS5 

93 

954 

m 

330 

1 

1 

1 

i 

inu 

i56 

i 

^toMyeara 

13 
5B 

eSyeBTSandoTer __ 

43 

Foreign  white  females 

i,m 

i 

30 

J 

31           1 

IGU 

1 

^ 

9 

™ 

i 

^to^jears __, 

'^ 

{ 

i.1 

1 

i 

120 

47,*39        11 

63+ 

ai 

1,328 

15 

5,2?a         23 

4,J3S     ■ 

li 

s 

730 

S 

1 

I 
1 

i 
1 

7^ 
345 

i 

9^ 

S 

793 

w,m      u 

476 

m 

1,180 

It 

3,013           7 

8,089 

SS!     ! 

1,193         1 
3.099         1 

1:|    ■ 

i 

1 

a 
1 

ei 

1      • 

177 

^toMylt™ 

i 

23,771 

68 

» 

140 

I 

3,239         31 

330 

if 

i 

' 

3 

! 

' 

1 

23* 

i 

87S 

^ 

1^1^^?^-::-..:: 

,  Google 


44o  REPORT   ON   THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XXV. — Grand  groups  of  occupations  by  age,  sex,  and  race— Contmaed, 
PROVINCE  OF  PUEKTO  PRINCIPE, 


Total. 

GsHeries 
mining. 

Trade 

trana- 
porta 

Manu- 
ing  and 

ist 

'^t 

Without 
gainful 

ToUl 

88,234 

I-.0S8 

3.m 

3,704 

aw 

7,897  '        66,412 

6  791 

ill 

1 
180 

1 
605 

1 
i;o2i 

i 

10,879 

efm 

S,494 

44,899 

n.030 

3,954 

2,983 

292 

4.093 

|g 
II 

1.444 

1 

79 

1 

366 

i 

34 

i 

81 

1 

43,335 

US 

SO 

721 

67 

3.6W 

'1 

l4 

11,909 

I 

i 
1 

95 

li 
i 

i 

65  years  and  over _.._ 

3 

,016 

66,319 

1Z.496 

1.881 

1,764 

245 

4,140 

1 

si 

ii 

2.384 

1 

1 

188 

1 

1 

804 

450 

B 

1? 

1 
1 

■.m 

n 

125 

3a,S75 

i2,4rj 

1,833 

1,269 

180 

3,452 

10,3tlT 
5,613 

|,g 

S.iBS 

9 

■i 

i 

1 

79 

1 

35 

'^jm 

15 

41 

Native  white  femalBS 

33.771 

as 

W 

465 

55 

1,683 

31.  m 

aim 

6 
99 

1 

7 

148 

43 
25 

1 

1.^ -- 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS.  447 

Table  XXV. — Grand  groups  of  OG&ipations  by  age,seiE,and  race — Continued. 
PROVINCE  OP  PUEHTO  PKINCIPE— Oontinned. 


T.»,. 

Agricnl- 

ture, 
fisheries, 

Mann- 
factnr- 

■is- 

dostriti. 

Profes- 
sional 

servioe. 

Without 
gainful 

4,036 

1,455 

^ 

337 

S5 

m 

T3 
189 

29S 

1 

1 
1 

1 
122 

1 

J 

3,499 

1,4S3 

9sr 

319 

78 

672 

to 

1 

1 

J 
1 

i 
1 

13 

i 

Foreign  white  femaJee 

639 

2 

1 

8 

9 

m 

451 

45 
39 

i 

18 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

i 

17,3*7 

3,107 

31S 

i,m 

m 

2,917 

9,966 

4,a47 

II 

IMl 

iffi 
S 

465 

tea 

355 

6 

1 

20 

298 
380 

wt""?™™ -  — 

82 
232 

i 

236 
58 

9 

^■2^ 

35  to  41  years 

4^ 

Colored  malea 

saffi 

3  1M 

195 

1,395 

28 

1,089 

3,038 

1 

i 

218 
305 

1 

30 
1« 

at 

86 
155 

10  to  It  year- 

1 

i 

\ 

'"• 

3(1  toM  year? 
35to«year8 

K5  years  and  over 

s 
1 

Colored  females 

9022 

3 

20 

22S 

3 

IW 

6,920 

IBE-T 

20  to  24  years 
Bo  years  and  OTe. 

5 

1 

i 

i 

' 

2 
w6 

1 

153 

i 

,  Google 


448  KEPOET    ON"    THE    CENSUS    OF    CUHA,    18*1. 

Table  XKY.— Grand  groups  of  occupations  by  age,  .sar,  and  race—Con- 
PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLARA, 


™ 

Agricul- 
dining. 

trans- 

factur- 
ingand 

dustriea 

Profes- 
sional 
aervtce. 

service- 

ocoupa- 

Total- 

S5ft638 

81,951 

13,599 

16,817 

1.409 

30,836 

311,924 

77  309 
'7  3SB 

leaia 

B,21S 

B:JS 

e,9ir 

III 

245 

2,539 
327 

1 

76,618 
38,a») 

Is 

1!:3 

3,«18 

30  to  84  years 
KtoMyears 

|to64^^^^^^ 

1 

Total  males 

IS9  06 

80,866 

13,503 

15,160 

1,089 

^,190 

66,269 

g| 

1 
1 

2,088 
2.318 
2,117 
1,906 
3,065 

'•S 

if 
i 

ills 

25  to  39  years 
46  to  54  years 

i 

ffi 

49 

"'1 

214 

Total  females 

bT4fn 

1,085 

% 

1,667 

340 

8,646 

165,^5 

OS  288 

si 
i| 

11 

1 

i 

115 

i 

246 

1 

15 

11 

|||I5 

66  years  and  o     r 

1 
1 

i 

24,073 

US 

1 

Total  nativ^wlute 

214  046 

4.5,847 

5,776 

7,565 

967 

10,283 

144,502 

Vi 

1.336 

4r 

1 

1 
'1 

■i 

10  to  14  years 
gto2*yl^ 

i|l§yr 

i 

J 

s 

1 
1 

26 

P 

Hativewbite  males 

106 'T 

45,606 

5,7*7 

6,682 

m 

8,644 

39,405 

1 

w 

1016 

em 

1 

'1 
'1 

'1 

1,057 

26,948 

ills 

re  years  ando    r 

s 

i 

25 

"•| 

Native  white  f  ema    s 

1WI74 

341 

29 

888 

280 

1,644 

105,097 

14-^ 
10  44- 

.1? 

14U 

3 
09 

1 

3S 

1 

36  to  39  years 
35to44rlwl 

S 

i 

I4i 

46 

1 

1 

,  Google 


0CCUPATI0M8.  44i 

TiST.E  XX,V. — Orand  groups  of  ocoupations  by  age,  sex,  and  race — Continued. 

PROVINCE  OF  8AKTA  CLAHA— Contdnoed. 


Aerlonl- 

Trade 

Manu-_ 

Withont 

Total 

"Mi^ 

5u" 

in^*and 
dustrles. 

Profes- 

Personal 
aervifie. 

oo™[S- 

Total  foreign  white 

^m 

11,341 

6,848 

3,388 

348 

4,446 

5,058 

Under  10  yean 

429 

186 

tl 

3 

28 

412 

tOtoUyeara 

SM 

IStolflyBsrs 

24 

^ 

2Stn  28  years 

5a,7 

636 

mto3iyeare 

ld25 

lieoi 

521 

35toUyeara 

3SJ9 

3040 

1  879 

tot 

1681 

526 

163 

65  rears  and  0  er 

eas 

181 

110 

23 

52 

316 

Foreign  white  ma  es 

ITM' 

11,323 

8,807 

"^2,381 

305 

4,312 

S29 

Under  10  rears 

2*8 
335 

I^ 

42 

1 

J 

834 

10  to  14  rears 

1 

1238 

2 

ao  to  M  years 

4050 

18 

19 

35  to  29  years 

468 

^ 

80  to  3*  years 

aw4 

35  to  «  years 

^675 

1,019 

d368 

1,3TT 

400 

63 

516 

120 

55  to  8*  J  ears 

IBIK 

525 

161 

91 

109 

22 

49 

Foreign  wM  e  females 

448 

IB 

41 

87 

37 

134 

4.280 

Under  10  years 
10  to  It  yean 

^ 

3 

16  to  19  years 

aotoatyeara 

3 

13 

B40 

8 

lot^it?^ 

86  to  M  rears 

881 

i5  to  54  years 

6 

8 

4 

16 

53! 

m 

1 

3 

1 

8 

391 

3 

3 

Total  colored 

111    68 

.4,76* 

1.575 

6,8M 

100 

16,103 

63,364 

Under  10  years 

23,687 

as 

s,m 

13S 

1,159 

:987 

I5tol9?™l 

"" 9" 

6;629 

20  to  St  years 

B'^l 

18 

1,053 

14 

SSto^years 

55 

39 

B;iiB 

35to4tJ^ 

13  038 

8,045 

281 

1,171 

22 

,760 

4,909 

t6  to  M  years 

X0  1B6 

3,919 

401 

813 

11 

,352 

S,5» 

8,318 

493 

65  years  and  over 

5  eo 

72 

165 

3 

'076 

l|S8B 

Colored  male" 

2S.!13a 

1,649 

6,117 

77 

9,83t 

18.035 

727 

8,180 

A 

33ti 

^ 

15  to  IH  years 

53^ 

2  744 

132 

m 

l,lt4 

20  to  84  years 

3,238 

06S 

25to20jeBj-a 

2,182 

aOtoStyeau 

3  679 

2,031 

138 

855 

14 

36 

35  to  4t  years 

058S 

3,780 

216 

1,090 

21 

48 

B319 

8,753 

3  172 

85  years  and  over 

«PW 

i;86« 

67 

158 

3 

'706 

160 

'Colored  females 

54  118 

82S 

86 

tW 

23 

6,86b  1       46,320 

Under  10  rears 

11  405 

3 

1 

11,335 

10  to  14  rears 

087 

28 

m 

466 

15  to  19  yea  s 

5^309 

4  089 

1816 

8,705 

80  to  3t  years 

4  114 

8,157 

1,837 

4,861 

45toMy^ 

464 

8.414 

30^ 

140 

2,873 

65  years  and  over 

3  081 

113 

1 

370 

24(>0 


,  Google 


450  EUPOKT   ON   THE   CENSUS    OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XXV. — Grand  groups  of  oc&apafions  by  age,  sex,  and  r 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO, 


Agrioul- 

Trade 

Mann- 
fafitar- 

Profes- 

Wit 

out 

Total. 

BsheHes 

^S 

dustries. 

serWce. 

^s^fvi^    wo" 

iul 

mfning. 

tion. 

tio 

a. 

Total 

321-15 

68,699 

9,210 

14.895 

1,028 

14,886        21( 

.938 

Under  10  rears 

89  698 

82 

m 

m 

,.|     1 

iOtoUy^ 

" 2- 

!707 

10;i22 

,370 

3,860 

SOtoStyeara 

7,3«6 

,362 

2,134 

SS  to  28  years 

6,120 

1,869 

30  to  3*  Tears 

33  337 

6  786 

1953 

46 

:4e6 

35  to  U  years 

13,191 

,1J<' 

3,795 

508 

46  toM  years 

^438 

6,463 

,097 

1,369 

63 

,635 

4,638 

:044 

66  years  and  over 

7364 

2,491 

160 

m 

^ 

363 

Total  males 

183  846 

67,443 

9,140 

12,991 

W 

"loTI^      R 

^ 

Under  10  years 

sola 

B,3U9 

392 

m 

9M          L 

lOtoUj™™ 

i' 

[013 

ISto  19  years 

9,981 

1,369 

,336 

1,518 

;374 

30  to  3*  years 

7,2»1 

68 

1378 

0395 

6,036 

101 

1355 

aotSai^l^ 

1055 

6,666 

1,1B3 

120 

1,344 

103 

aStoMyeara 

q946 

13,909 

2,089 

1921 

269 

12  043 

6,241 

1,058 

242 

6  161 

'408 

70 

463 

fiS  years  and  over 

3299 

^;4a8 

142 

S38 

32 

336 

Total  females 

163  a 

1,356 

130 

T,m 

m" 

4,733        15! 

TM8 

Under  10  years 

43  a» 

10  to  It  years 

25S53 

JS2 

409         ti 

:694 

16  to  19  years 

q  njo 

i' 

634 

47 

637         I 

30  to  31  years 

105 

9 

357 

62 

'M         1 

26to397ears 

8S 

18 

32 

;69 

[736 

30  to34  years 

130 

539         1 

:393 

36 

956          1 

46to54ylaK 

390 

231 

38 

66  to  6t  years 

468 

133 

19 

407 

SB75 

065 

53 

9 

3 

149 

^ 

Total  native  wlut« 

"ioTF 

~i5,134 

4,696 

4,033 

m 

4,209        llf 

,820 

Under  IC  years 

49  30' 

6,™ 

2»7 

387 

1     ? 

T 

;7S2 

15  to  19  years 

1B3.>*- 

m 

865 

20  to  2i  years 

■mm 

737 

1   7 

99 

25  to  28  years 

5 

30  to  ^  years 

100 

35  to  «  years 

18  896 

6,843 

8 

175 

617 

45  to  Bt  years 

10  739 

4,W1 

.m 

55  to  W  years 

62 

133; 

65  years  and  over 

•>B10 

m 

46 

^ 

37 

799 

Native  white  malPS 

62  292 

86,240 

4,568 

3,420" 

608 

3,523         Sa 

"^ 

Under  10  years 

M^ 

^ 

297 

340 

m       ^ 

^ 

16  to  19  yl^ 

S746 

20  to  24  years 

6-^ 

515 

45 

529 

36  to  29  years 

4,875 

392 

66 

80  toM  years 

4958 

1,403 

36  to  14  years 

92J3 

,310 

175 

&.M 

330 

87 

147 

56toM?™s 

•558 

|017 

135 

162 

46 

•B 

65  years  and  over 

1191 

929 

46 

97 

Native  wliite  f  malea 

85  505 

184 

"^ 

613 

307 

686         83 

'n 

2375 
13  904 

M 

47 

i   " 

10  to  14  years 

i' 

10  61 

189 

43 

m 

30  to  24  years 

6318 

13 

102 

,     25  to  2»  years 

15 

58 

9622 

100 

31 

« to  84  years 

5485 

19 

67 

85  years  and  over 

"■ 

1 

^ 

^ 

_^-..^.=  .::= 

J^ 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 
Tabi^  XXV.— (?raKd  groups  of  occupations  by  age,  si 

PROVINCE  OP  SAHTIAQO— Continl 


451 

— Continued. 


Total 

fisheries. 

Trade 
and 

porta- 

Manu- 
factur- 
ing and 

dnstries. 

Profes- 
aerriee. 

servlue. 

Without 
gatnfnl 

13,313 

4,393 

5,318 

l,(iai 

319 

2,310 

313 
311 

s'lS9 

i 
i 

ass 

16 

1U6 

1 

36 

1 
1 

5 

Foreign  white  males   

11, 4« 

1,3!9 

S,2flS 

895 

307 

2,134 

433 

158 

1 

i 

i 

15 

i 

l,2tl7 

1 

m 

1 
1 

^^'^l^rt 

1 

46 
5 

18 

65  rears  and  over - 

3S 

Poreietl  white  females 

i,eo7 

13 

30 

31 

13 

76 

1.116 

1 

213 

'1.' 

5 

^^°i»^™ 

I 

4 

s 

148, 60S 

28,K83 

1,356 

9,836 

94 

8.466 

*0,O78 
1^3!i5 

11 

3,390 

11 

i:4S3 

96 

164 
54 
155 

1 

1 
1 

60 

'1 
i;oft6 

! 

1 

23 
0 
11 

IStoMyears - 

4,882 

70,107 

2I,SB4 

1,274 

8,678 

74 

4,506 

5,  OSS 
*,07S 

Is 

11 

i 

153 
40 

1 

J 

177 

i 
1 

1 

1 

78,i98 

l.OES 

83 

1,260 

30 

3,061 

ffig 

3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

382 

1 

139 

5 

I 

5t^ 

im 

8Sto+4yeacB- 

4887 

1 

B5  years  and  oyer 

,  Google 


452  REPORT   OW   THE   CENSUS   OP    CTJBA,   3899. 

Table  XXV. — Grand  groups  of  ocGupations  by  age,  sesc,  and  ra 
CITY  OF  CIENFUEGOS. 


Total. 

AtrrlCQl- 

trana- 

Mann- 
.taotnr- 
mgand 

dnltrilis 

Profes- 
serYice. 

seri-ioe. 

gaiQful 

30,038 

901 

3,985 

3.S31 

2»4 

i,0Ot 

18,553 

6,58S 

iS 

8373 

3 

39a 
111 

.5(6 

1 

s    i 

499  '          399 
403  \          891 

Hj   S 

1 
13 

;^ 

1«,589 

891 

3,038  1      %m 

aso 

3,510 

5,061 

1 

B 

1 

?:•■ 

i 
1 

316  1           Ml 
494             343 

1 
1 

33 

40 

51 

1 

16, 4*9 

10 

27 

853 

74 

1,494 

13,49a 

i'm 

i 

■  ITO 

8 
8 

i 

1^616 

1 

6 
35 

g;    'J 

s     i 

a 

18,785 

834 

1,260 

1,438 

175 

1,038 

11,490 

,157 

1 

10 

73 
33 

1 

i 

4a 

53 

i 

_48 

5 

i 

305 

1 

f;i*g 

1 

638 

^ 

J,(«S 

384 

1,^ 

1,287 

130 

838 

1 
1 

1 

138 

w 
11 

1 

at 

i 

i5e 

195 

1 

i 

1 

5 

8.690 

s 

151 

45 

303 

3.U6 

i 

35 

2,143 

1 
1 

! 

i 

1 

I 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS,  453 

Tabi^  SXV. — Grand  groups  of  occupations  by  age,  sex,  and  roce^Continued. 

CITY  OF  OIENFUEGOS-Contimied. 


Total, 

flaheries. 
minine. 

porta- 
tioQ. 

Maitu- 
4^a°d 

dnstrles. 

S. 

Withont 
Personal'  saintul 

3,i85 

173 

1,577 

405 

91 

1 

469 

1 
86S 

68 

3 

1 

1 

11 

14 

17t 

■1 

ilisi;;::::;;--"- 

lU 

Fo»,l„wblt.m«..  

2,  SOU 

177 

1,563 

39S 

75 

57* 

119 

85 

4£» 
74 

1 

34 

i 
1 

1      1 

1 

65  years  and  over 

Foreign  white  females  

585 

1 

15 

12 

16 

33 

508 

24 

i 

1 

1 

i 

65  years  ftna  over  - 

Tolal  colored 

10,  BIS 

369 

328 

1,878 

28 

2,359 

(i,436 

l'^ 

ao 

25 

1 

18 
ISO 

218 

1 

1 

131 

1 

80  to  81  years-— 

'^. 

4.644 

380 

m. 

1,189 

15 

Under  lOyears 

1,15a 

i 

1 
1 

9 
45 

1 

111 

^toayew| -- 

1 

I 

6,174 

8 

4 

189 

18 

1,259 

i 

584 

545 
316 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

2 

' 

,  Google 


454  REPORT   ON   THE   CENSUS    OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XXV.^Graiid  groups  of  occupations  by  age,  sex,  and  race — Continued. 
CITY  OF  HABANA. 


Total. 

Agrlc-ul. 

tore, 

fisheries 

and 

and^ 
trans- 

Mann- 
factur^ 
mn:  and 

ii^l  in"" 
dnstries 

Protes- 
^Wioe, 

Personal 

S3* 

T.U 

236  981 

715 

Si,  361 

31,913 

8,855 

40,366 

.II!I,«8I 

20  to  31  years 
25  to  20  years 

45toMyear? 
05  years  and  over 

42  111 

II 

11068 

1 
1 

IS 

5,175 

1 

ti 

el  216 

4,207 

Is 

i 
1 

158 

11 

4  .885 
1 

Total  males 

L!S26» 

303 

31.135 

28,1S7 

3,081 

26,794 

33,348 

Under  10  years 

a)t^24?l^ 
^to  29  years 
80  to  a*  years 
35  to  44  years 

SStoMye^^  ^ 

JO  728 

IB45U 
5  164 

1 

i 

69 

3,738, 
517 

1,400 

1 

i 

509 

i 

92 

8^472 

'i 

Total  females 

112-23 

13 

218 

3,728 

684 

0,SS 

84,633 

21  3X0 
U2BI 
12  869 

11 

8488 
115  532 

z': 

i 

4 

1 

i 

I 

lOtoliyears 
g  to  ^  yeara 

85to«ye^ 
45  to  64  yeara 
B8  to  84  years 
65  years  and  over 

38 
102 

1 

1J:S 

9]0S2 

2:811 

Total  naUvewMte 

294 

7,931 

13.135 

2,366 

8,972 

82,8^ 

Under  10  years 
10  to  14  yeara 

isifS 

35  to  44  y^ 

1^4% 

'Is 

is 

3 

1 

66 
40 

i 

1 

283 
1 

i 

m 

11 

6,925 

f:tS 

Native  wMte  males 

&J940 

292 

7,845 

11,998 

2,001 

7,633 

23,972 

Under  10  years 
10  to  U  years 
Iff  to  19  years 

25ta29years 
SO  to  S4  yeara 

66  years  and  over 

826** 

si 

1 

68 

i 

1,481 

i 

1 
1 

J 

i 

i 

,4  1 

r. 

1,356 
215 

i 

Native  white  temaleB 

62  592 

3 

86 

1.187 

365 

1,140 

69,883 

11 

1 

i 
1 

10  to  U  years 
16  to  M  years 

46  to  54  years 
55  to  64  yeara 
65  years  and  0>er 

1 

i 

6,464 

IS 
Is 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 
Table  XXV, — Orand  groups  of  occupations  by  age,  s« 

CITS  OF  HABANA-Coctlnnea. 


,  and  raee — Continued. 


WltHout 
gainful 
ocenpii- 


li  fori 


white.. 


15  to  IB  yenrs  - . 
BOto^years  .. 
25  to  28  years-, 
aoto^yeara  .. 
85  to  44  years  - . 

65  to  61  years  .. 
fiS  years  and  0T( 

Foreign  wbite  mak 

Under  10  yeara 

16  to  19  years" 
SO  to  SI  years  . . 
Ki  to  8»  years.. 
SO  to  3t  rears.. 
85  to  M  years  .. 

Foreign  wMto  f  em£ 

10  to  14  years  . . 
15  to  IB  years - 
9)  to  S4  years  . . 
S5  to  20  years  . . 
a0to84years.- 

46  to  64  ?m":: 
55  to  64  years  . . 

Total  colored 

Under  10  years 
10  to  It  years... 
IS  to  le years... 
a0to24yoars.- 
S5to20  years... 
80  to  84  years...  . 
3S  to  44  yeara... 

55  to  64?!^::: 

Co!  ired  males 

Under  10  yaare 

15  to  19  years"' 
20  to  S4  years... 
25  to39  years... 
80  to34  years... 
35to44  years... 
46  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  yaare... 
65  years  and  ovi 

Colored  females  --- 

Under  10  years 
lOtoUyears... 

16  to  19  years... 
SO  to  31  years... 
a6to29yearB-.. 
aQtoSlraars... 
85  to4*  Tears... 
JfitoMyearfl... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  and  oyi 


5,426 

a.aoa 
2.5eo 


,  Google 


456  BEPOKT    ON   THE   CENSUS    OF   CUBA,   !8H0. 

Table  XXV.—Orand  groups  of  occupations  by  age,  sex,  and  rac* 
CITT  OF  MATANZAS. 


T.»,. 

Trade 
and 

fa 

dustrt^ 

Profes- 
sional 

service. 

Without 
gainful 

Total 

36,S74 

1,8IB 

3,33S 

4.125 

m 

.     4,608 

Under  10  years 
10  to  14  years 
B  to  16  years 

35  to  39?^ 

g  to  44  years 

KtSwf^S 
KS  years  and  over 

1 

i 
i 

los 

3ll 
602 

103 

,   1 

65 

1 

46 
30 

1 
1 

203 

>^ 

Total  males 

16  926 

1,805 

3,304 

3,317 

333 

3,0(S 

6,264 

Under  10  years 
10 1«  14  years 
ID  to  19  years 

isiSi 

8  64" 
1332 

1 

if 

673 
406 
346 

i 

i 
5 

43 
89 

1 

fm 

61 

Total  females 

19  448 

18 

34 

9as 

98 

2,605 

16,790 

3686 
253S 
3400 

i| 

1 

1 
1 

i 

sue 
m 

5 

i 

13 
9 

t 

ppE 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  and  over 

1 

500 

Total  native  white 

01931 

m 

1,662 

i,9re 

381 

■    1.300 

15,042 

388 

44 
27 
04 

15 

4 

1 

1 
1 

i 
1 

368 

iii 

65  years  and  over 

8 

10 

1 

Native  wUte  males 

B  J19 

857 

1,558 

1,556 

216 

S!5 

4,163 

m 

"li 

104 

1 

08 
303 

1 

18 

1 

1 

148 
87 

25 

15  to  19  years 
WtoMye^ 

a 

33 

1 

Native  white  females 

11  m 

B 

m 

75 

32S 

10,880 

1 

146 
354 

96 
l_ 

1 
1 

,883 

16 

sBlE 

I 

■.m 

i&lSs 

I 

■..11 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 
Table  SSV. — Grand  qvowps  of  occupations  by  age,  se 

CITY  OF  MATANZAS-Contmnea 


457 

-.e. — Continued. 


™ 

°3C 

and^ 

icoim- 
dustries. 

ss 

Personal 

ffiinf^l    ' 

3,6M 

VS&' 

1,4^ 

377 

110 

483 

93 

31 

1 

li 

3 

i 

53 

3S 

1 

i 

1^    s 

a,  695 

aas 

1,416 

865 

94 

412 

as4 

1 

12 

1 

1 

14 

48 

65  years  and  over. 

27 

Foreign  wWte  lemales 

9tS 

li 

10 

71 

843 

41 

1 

1 

! 

1 

11.  W 

741 

354 

1769 

ja 

3925 

2,413 

'sea 

615 

93 

1 

1 
1 

IS 

1 

49 

1 

g 
1 

108 

5.012 

m 

338 

1,S9(I 

23 

718 

1 

1 

50 

1 
1 

65 

i 

39 
48 

40 

i 

8,787 

18 

18 

478 

3 

a,  209 

664 

is 

834 
399 

i 

3S 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

i 

,  Google 


REPORT    0]^r    THE    CENSUS    OF    CUBA,    1899. 
B  XXV. — ( fraud  groups  of  oc<mpations  by  age,  sex,  am],  race- 
CITY  OP  PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


Total. 

Agrioul- 
asberies, 

Trade 
tracs- 

Minu- 
i^a"Qd 

dnetiies 

Profes- 

Personal 

ss,i(e 

Bse 

.   1.415 

3,22= 

233 

3. 870 

,6tS 
.(JOG 

;| 

1 

i 

109 
■      370 

1 

1 
Si 

1 

lOtoUyears 

69 

i 

37 

IS 

I'm 

K  years  ana  over 

581 

10,913 

683 

1,371 

1,874 

189 

3,317 

2.933 

1 
'1 

i 

1 
1 

i 
1 

145 

2,927 
i;307 

10 
65 

16 

54 

14.190 

6 

44 

34S 

44 

1,562 

ii 

13G1 

61S 

10.505 

'' 

6 

slo 
159 

i 

6 

1 

1 

39 
18 

^^^B^ - 

■  ^tow^::::::::: 

' 

860 

Mto64''ltre 

'•5 

85  years  and  over 

Total natiye  white--., 

463 

889 

069 

m 

1,932 

12,185 

i 

03 

1 

33 

1 
1 

1 

70 

1 

l'^ 

i 

30 

i 

HI 

660 

ittl'^v:-:-:::.: 

«5  years  and  over .- 

353 

6,76* 

m 

769 

131 

1,301 

1^080 

1 

i 

144 

1 

55 

1 

TO 

1 
1 

11 
13 

2 

22 
1 

20 

SKSJSS:::;;;:::::-; 

^ 

66  years  and  over _ 

W 

Native  white  temaleg 

9,741 

5 

31 

SOO 

36 

531 

8,942 

IS 

1 

M9 

4 

90 
46 
39 

13 

1 

21 

i 

1 

BBl 

333 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS.  459 

Table  XXV. — Grand  grcups  of  occupations  by  age,  aex,  and  race — Continued. 
OITY  OP  PUEHTO  PKINOIPE— Continued, 


Total. 

Agrieul 
aaheriU, 

Trade 
p^ta- 

faotur- 
ingand 

dustrles. 

Profes- 
service. 

SS 

galntu" 

Total  foreign  wiite 

12S3 

> 

Ui 

116 

46 

36 

M 

Under  10  ysars 

^ 

lu  to  14  years 

1 

15  to  IB  rears 

61 

a 

14 

^to St  years 

157 

2 

11 

40 

14 

32 

61 

45 

15 

ij 

34 

46 toM  years 

21 

^ 

6 

30 

55  to  «  years 

130 

11 

24 

9 

6 

39 

65  years  and  oVBr 

76 

3 

16 

2- 

Fore^n  white  males 

1064 

j- 

425 

112 

34 

WT 

69 

Unfler  10  years 

'^ 

23 

10  to  H  years 

lb 

13 

IS  to  19  years 

4fl 

2 

38 

1 

128 

!2 

3 

3t, 

60 

6 

23" 

87 

26 

45  to  54  years 

1B6 

23 

76 

18 

9 

55  to  Ct  years, 

100 

11 

2* 

9 

4 

65  years  and  OTOF 

58 

1 

3 

1 

11 

Foreign  white  females 

W» 

r 

^ 

6 

4 

165 

Under  10  years 

r 

latSlflyeara 

5 

20  to  a4  years 

9 

11 

30  to  34  yeare 

35  to  44  years 

39 

1 

i 

itofltylaJ^ 

6 

IS 

1 

16 

Total  colored 

314 

14 

100 

1138 

J6 

IttT 

Tm 

Under  10  years 

155B 

1146 

844 

iq» 

IStoiol^ 

47 

9l 

1 

208 

2 

a 

228 

26  to  aa  years 

21 

30  to  34  years 

528 

1° 

839 

21 

22 

166 

65  tfl  64  years 

510 

26 

189 

6B  years  and  over 

44S 

15 

39 

1 

161 

Colored  nudes 

ZKM 

153 

84 

993 

24 

664 

1  146 

Under  10  years 

791 

10  to  14  years 

419 

1 

15  to  19  years 

161 

1 

11 

20  to  Z4  years 

-^ 

28  to  29  years 

171 

5:^ 

30  to  34  years 

1S6 

13 

2*5 

1 

92 

2- 

14 

55  to  64  years 

,^9 

65  years  and  oyer 

W 

31 

1* 

39 

1 

90 

"S 

Colored  femalee 

r:M 

1 

16 

145 

100- 

30^ 

Under  10  years 

61 

4S5 

6 

■w 

15  to  J9  years 

28 

12 

312 

20  to  24  years 

Oh 

m 

2»  to  29  years 

1 

80  to  84  years 

1 

3H 

16 

2" 

65  to  64  years 

281 

J. 

98 

"51 

1 

1-9 

,  Google 


460  BEPOET   OPT   THE   CENSUS   OE   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XXY.— Grand  groups  of  occupations  by  age,  sex,  and  race— Contimiea. 

CITY  OF  SANTIAGO. 


Agricnl- 

Trade 

Ma«n- 

Witiout 
ealntai 

Total 

fisheries. 

t^aJl£^ 

dustrlea. 

Protes- 

Personal 

„si,. 

pqrta- 

serviee. 

HT- 

Total 

43  m  1        1,419 

3,063 

6,381 

429 

5,449 

26,349 

Under  11  years 

8  61° 

,567 

31)  to  U  years 

b  KS 

TO 

474 

1,401 

613 

16  k.  19  years 

43 

20  to  24  years 

'921 

28  to  29  years 

3604 

30  to  34  years 

3    0" 

35  to  14  years 

51«2 

aw 

106 

45  to  54  years 

Sfln 

545 

57 

^659 

55  to  64  years 

00 

160 

202 

36 

376 

949 

65  years  and  over 

BBS 

76 

138 

Total  males 

19  92- 

1.S90 

2,079 

4,980 

317 

3,299' 

8,957 

Unaet  10  years 

4  2Bfl 

10  to  14  years 

58 

473 

9! 

881 

lBtol9years 

"12' 

il 

aotoWyears 

1    SO 

51 

442 

461 

30 

%  to  39  years 

17»7 

« 

15 

511 

3Uto34  years 

713 

41 

Kl  to  «  years 

942 

58 

45  to  54  years 

1^69 

233 

337 

401 

68a 

06 

157 

65  years  and  over 

63 

60 

-   16 

56 

Total  females 

23  168 

20 

84 

1,401 

112" 

2,150 

19,393 

Under  10  years 

4  356 

20 

90' 

Is 

IStoWy^ 

^891 

2 

466 

'si' 

237 

20  to  24  years 

055 

...... 

263 

34 

1B35 

.25  to  29  year? 

isr 

6 

193 

1,452 

80  to  84  years 

192S 

fi 

150 

275 

lUsi 

35  to44  years 

3  119 

445 

4o  to  54  years 

28 

44 

4 

55  to  64  years 

8 

14 

2 

'903 

574 

Total  native  wlute 

15  253 

402 

],31S 

i^sfl 

313 

^~946 

lof^ 

i 

i 

i 

4 

8,650 
2051 
1058 

10  to  14  ye^s 

299 

SO  to  24  years 

19 

195 

'm 

25  to  29  years 

573 

80  to  34  years 

146 

B69 

271 

230 

124 

92 

M 

'rao 

55  to  64  years 

5C7 

39 

46 

Si 

m 

65  years  and  over 

806 

13 

11 

13 

Native  wMte  miles 

6T 

400 

1,3W 

859 

317 

817 

3,105 

1S68 

i 

278 

J 

10  to  14 1  ears 

'53' 

15  to  19  years 

159 

20  to  24  years 

217 

41 

20 

25  to  29  years 

443 

109 

li 

80  to  84  years 

122 

35  to  44  years 

268 

!67 

45  to  54  years 

m 

82 

65  to  64  years 

184 

29 

24 

65  years  and  over 

86 

13 

30 

11 

9 

23 

Na,tive  white  f  ema  es 

Pfe6 

2 

9 

437 

^    le" 

129 

7.883 

Under  10  ypars 

10-9 

A 

38- 

i:::'.:^: 

15  to  19  y^ 

20  to  24  years 

54 

17 

28  to  29  years 

11 

15 

^8 

80  to  34  years 

49 

19 

35  to  44  years 

1  086 

HS 

^ 

6 

3 

I 

65  years  and  over 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIOIN'9. 
Table  XXV.  —Oratid  groups  of  ocmpattons  by  agi 

CITY  OF  SANTIAGO— Cont 


— Contiini(?d. 


Total. 

Agrioul- 
flsherUe, 

Trade 
and 

ManQ- 
factur- 
ingand 

duBtries. 

Profes- 

^7v™e, 

gainfni 

s,m 

saa 

1,810 

376 

68 

918 

573 

1 
1 

156 

33 
6 

i 

1 
12 

1 
1 

3,795 

233 

1,195 

354 

63 

883 

Si 
50 

199 
19 

180 
186 

1 

5 

53 

'i 

IS 
13 

Poreigm  wMte  femaJes 

615 

15 

^ 

s 

36 

79 

i 

93 

1 

i 

a 

I 

1 

65  years  and  over.- 

81,393 

TSB 

S*) 

1,809 

13 

3.585 

4.7^ 

i 

l;ffi 

■f 
1 

i 
1 

^'^ 

1 

139 

i 
1 

5 

11 

66  years  and  over 

355 

m,m 

ins 

180 

3,887  1            87 

1,600 

IS 

J 
i 

157 

1 

i 

16 

1 
1 

55 

86 

1 

13 

l.^ 

5 

85  years  and  over 

18,967 

w 

60 

m 

11 

1,985 

,isa 

1 

.195 
314 

i 

3 

I 

i 

1 

! 

± 

65  yea™  and  ov... 

,  Google 


BEPOBT   ON   THE    0BN8TJ8   OF   CUBA, 
Table  XSVI.- 


CUBA. 

All  classes. 

NatiT 

white. 

Foreign  white 

Colo 

red. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

Actors 

88 

IS 

18 

g 

S3 

^ 

2S 

" 

^pntB  (reBl  efltate  etc  )  and  eol 

631 

SOB 

KTS 

A^Sct^d  araftaneD 

la" 

1264 

m 

ug 

Artists 

3*1 

93 

n 

.  Bakers 

sa» 

7 

m 

3Z& 

1J20 

3328 

sss 

BoBX^iag  hoase  keepers 

6 

R 

I 

288 

157 

34 

2 

4 

Brickmakers 

109 

Broom  and  brDSh  makers 

20 

1 

'ik  BnUdara  and  contraotmrs 
^Butehers 

IS 

151 

S7 

^ 

Carpentera 

uan 

a?5S 

6^ 

414 

6 

490 

Clerks  Bnd  copylBta 

1-^ 

^ 

OlarBrmen 

40 

m 

851 

51 

D^^ 

J 

Z~ 

48 

13 

Draymen  and  baekmen 

1634 

2837 

1  403 

m 

107 

61 

361 

EngineerB  (dvll)  and  surrejors 

817 

.lis 

260 

12 

ary  engines) 

601 

64 

302 

as= 

•| 

iJ 

314 

39 

303 

101 

5U 

316 

13 

MO 

OunsSltoT^  ""^ 

2). 

8fl6 

131 

91 

SI 

33 

1 

11 

108 

3 

Hncksters  and  peddlera 

1* 

3B9 

Janitors  and  sextons 

to 

5 

*  Laborers 

m§ 

am 

193  197 

134S 

4SSra 

ISO 

IT 

-394 

20  980 

3015 

Lawyers 

IMS 

172 

3 

Lnemen  telegi-aph  etc 

49 

18 

S 

«9 

Llverr  stable  keepers 

U 

W 

80 

40 

«53 

363 

m 

Masons 

8  55r 

1.173 

SBS 

^Meehanloa 

8147 

n 

48  S51 

«4 

IB  233 

^  Mmers  and  qnarrymen 

MOlders 

15 

^ 

4b 

15i 

■T 

118 

i5' 

-1 

3 

123 

^eraands&ppera 

sum 

1630 

1180, 

3'^1 

51 

SD^ 

330 

13 

R9 

315 

m 

1 

9 

317 

to 

Pfano  makers 

9 

Planbera 

3255 

18 

2ir 

10 

IS 

931 

Porters 

13 

Pot  prs 

^7 

Pnntera  lithographe  b  etc 

1181 

I 

113S 

I 

3 

1 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 
Table  XXVI. — Occupations,  by  sex,  race,  and  nativity^  Continued. 

CUBA— Continued. 


Alio 

aasea. 

NatiYe 

white. 

Foreign  wHite. 

Colored. 

£ 

S 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1^ 

1 

J 

Pd 

SG»°Sd™«m 

34 

M3 

2i 

Upholaterers 

wSSX'K 

8^ 

40 

S 

Wood  otopper 

W 

CUBA. 
Total  Males. 


ArcMtects  and  draf  tsmeo 


Barbers 

BlocisToiths 
Boarding  honae  keE 
Boiler  makers 
BookbinderB 


hairdre^fiers 


GalnnetruakerB 
CarpeaterB 
Charcoal  bumors 
Clerks  and  copylata 


Dairymen 

Den^Bts 

Draymen  and  backmen 

Engineers  (civil)  and  anr 

Eneiueers  and  firemen  ( 


,  Google 


464  BEPORT   ON   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XXVII. — Ocettpation  by  age  and  skb— Continued. 

CtJBA-ContiiinBd. 

Total  Males— Continned. 


Unde 


HookBters  and  peddlers 


Linemen  tol^rapli  etc 
Literarr  and  eoienUfio  persona 
Liyerj  stalile  kecjpere 


OperayTes  eigar  factories 
Packers  and  sMppers 


Phy^Sana  and  snTgeoDS 
Piano  makera 


placemen  and  watchmen 


Printers,  lltbograpbem  etc 


Sa^i? 


Saloon  keepers 

ServantB 

Slilp  and  boat  ballders 

Sbirt  makers 

BhoemakcTB 


Straw  workBra 

Btreet  railway  emplo; ees 

Snaar  makers 

T^orfi 

Tanners 


Telegrapb   and   telepkone   i 

plovees 
Tinners 
Upliolsterers 
Veterinary  snrseans 
Watch  and  cloi,ft  makers 
Wood  oboppcFB 


,  Google 


OCCUPATIUNS. 
Table  XS VI I,— Occupation,  hy  age  and  sex — ('ontinued. 

CUBA-Contiaued, 
Total  Females. 


UQder 

15  to  19 

aotost 

Mto34 

».„ 

...» 

6S 

years. 

: 

,! 

1 

. 

a 

1 

1 

2 

i 

3 

Operative^  ava  faotone? 

49* 

3 

1 

163 

10 

is^a™ 

3  551 

S4^ 

3,£8i 
T 

*,872 

1,033 

M 

ployees 

* 

^ 

^ 

^ 

Table  SSVIII.— Ocm/paMows  %  si 

CUBA. 
ToTiL  Males. 


Agenta  (real  estate,  etc)  and  collectors  . 

Arnhltecte  and  i^aftemeu 

Artiata - 


Bowdii^honse  keepers  . . 

Boiler  matters — 

Bookbindere 


Broom  and  bm^  makers 

Builders  and  CO"  ' 

Butobere. - 

Cabinetmokere . . 
Carpenters 


Commerdal  trayelers .  - 
Coopers 


,  Google 


KEPOKT   ON   THE   CENSUS    OF   CUBA,   1899. 
Table  XXVllL—OcGupations  by  sex  and  citizenship— Oontm-asi. 

CtlBA— CoutlnnBd. 
Total  Malks— Cootinaed. 


Oooupation, 

Total. 

Onban. 

Spanish 

pense. 

kSown" 

Dravmen  and  hackm 

'•1 
1 

360 

i,53r 

350,517 

'  49 
171 

6,661 

l" 

m 

82,689 

3 

J 
"'1 

18,^ 
6i8 

S 
.1 
'1 

1 

1 
''1 
'1 

..1 
.?£ 

m 
i8,fl8a 

1,0HT 
937 
„J 

"'1 

"'m 

400 
383 

J 

s 

0 

1 

15 

J 

''i 
1 

1 

i 
"■§. 

1 

106 
782 

If] 

'  +2 
51 
2 

1 

470 

f' 

_. 

30 

93i 

27,399 

f 

88 

ire 

63 

Ba 

18 
23S 

790 

li 

37 

1 

37 

113 

i,aM 

178 

li 

2 
15 

2 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 

Table  XXVIIL— Occupations  %  sex  and  citizenshij)— Continued. 

CUBA— Continned. 

ToTAi,  Females. 


Occupation. 

TO..,. 

C-n. 

Spanish 

IHBUB- 

si 

13 

J 

41* 

] 

as,  807 

IB 

11 

1 

8060 

J,8t4 
31,  IM 

J 

I 

157 

d88 

m 

^ 

16 
966 

lltf 

m 

1 

ih 

^ 

14 

Table  XXIX.— Occwpcrfions  by  sex,  literacy,  and  superior  edvcatiwi. 

CUBA. 
Total  Males. 


Oecnpation. 

Total. 

Can 

Can  read 
wcltc. 

wrtte. 

# 

Wlthont 

8^1 

'1 
"1 

1 
J 

1 

12S 

ai 

ill 

1.3 
f:i 

i 

1 

35 

187 
10,850 

3,34S 
51 

13 

-7 

Agents  (real  estate  etc  )  and  collect 

ao 

3,638 

165 

5.413 

s 

1 

10 
-1 

s 

l;g 

ffiSs""  "" 

1 

4 

1«0 

i 

BDtcheTH 

I 

i 

CTerkBandottpyiata 
Commercial  trarelers 

? 

1,^ 

gSSSi. 

i 

m 

,  Google 


REPORT   ON   THE    CEiNSUS    OF   GUHA,   1MH9. 
E  XXIX. — Oceupations  by  fex,  literacy,  and  superior  education — Continued.- 
CUBA-Con  tinned. 
Total  Males— Continaed, 


f)^-™patioii. 

,„,. 

Cbd  read 
but  can 

Can  read 

With 

snoerior 

Without 
eduea- 

5,363 
61T 

1 

,i 

10 

11 

1 
S;i 

♦6,851 

1 
'S 

83,689 
1,^ 

.,» 
,,| 

"■1 

8,280 

1 
1 

1 
1 

J 

1 
1 

>•! 

58 
253 

»1 
'1 

910 

^1 
648 

ir,ii 

'■1 

3,751 

"1 

13:0B8 

IS 

•■i 

1 

13 

5,335 

•i.m 

1,586 

3 

i 

3.610 
1 

Engineers    aod  firemen  (stationary 

a> 

^ 

—  -39- 

S 
4IW3 

1 

1.884 

J 

1  -73 
3,113 

j 

"i 

230 

■  i 

I^SSdCTere " 

i«8,379 

1 

Literary  and  EclentiBc  pereosfi 

eS 

S8 

1 

811 

758 

.-.-.„. 

'■IS 

IBB 

'A 
"1 

51 

a,ms 

4,SM 

15 
909 

311 

81 

1,400 

m 

4,710 

&- 

1 

3 

••S 

iia 

1 

486 

S 

68 

8,S 

1 

Telegraph  and  telephone  employees . . 

^ 

" 

'w 

143 

^ 

^ 

,  Google 
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!  XXIX. — Ocewpationx  t*'/  sex,  Hteracy,  and  xuperiiyr  education— Continued. 
CUBA— Contjnued. 


Otfiupati™. 

Total. 

Can 
neither 

Can  readlj-^jj  ^^^^ 

With    i  Withoat 

e§^ca-  1   educa™ 
don.     1     tlon. 

Actreaaes 

i 
i 

s.ueu 

»,„ 

1,580 

18 

36 
8,380 

323 

'' 

J 

17 

* 

! 

^ 

ii 

2 

^ 

io 

3 

1 

W 

1,4 

569 

1 

Literary  and  aeientlficppraons-.- 

i: 

M 

ir^ 

i« 

i 

i*:o8i 

li 

AS 

13 

Stent^TftpllBrB  Bnfl  typewriters 

na 

23 

a 

Table  XXX. — Occupationn  by  sea;  and  conjugal  condition. 


CUBA 


Occupation. 

Total. 

Single. 

Mftrrieri. 

Living 
toeether 

1 

) 

owed,    ■  known. 

Atlor* 

681 
3,34» 

J 
'9 

131 

:i,i9B 

'i 

32 
169 

1 

i;i63 

27 

I 

Aseata    i.real   estate,   etu.)  ami   col- 

m\         ai 

1 

1 

1 

18 

A 
1 

j 

10 

90 
69 

31 

5 

J 

,  Google 
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Table  XXX.— Occupations  by  s&c  and  conjugal  condi(io«— Continued, 


-CUBA— Continn 
TOTiL  Males— Con 


OcoapatiotJ. 

.o»,. 

Stagte. 

Married 

Wid- 

Un- 

Confectioners 

J 
i 

2,2(12 
303 

'397 

■  40 

«a 

80 

l| 
-1 

1,233 

■■1 
"■1 

18,657 

•I 

31 

1 
••1 

1,208 
160 
712 

1 

i 

2es 

36 

1 
1 

^,isti 

1 

1 

37 
13,111 

1,008 

i4,ai 

30 

•l 

2S 

2M 
1,991 

219 
372 

1 
'1 
1 
1 
1 

70,279 
395 

9 
392 

S;g 

11,919 
75 
199 

4 

5,157 
6 

s 

■■'S 

1,101 

1 

J 

23B 
5 
81 

16 

"J 

2 

J 
1 

"'1 

1 

'456 
3,081 

if 
1 

3,126 

1 
1 

i 

4 
2 
2 

1 

14,218 

26 

80 

44 

20s 
1,788 

1 

11 
38 

888 

Engineers  Iciyil)  and  snpreyors 

»! 

lAtmderers 

offld^^-^-^r.;::::::::::::;::: 

- - 

53 

203 

1 

S^Tors  and  boatmen —.. 

3 

■1 

11 

issasaf  ""*"•"'»" 

1 

47 

502 

1 

,  Google 
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Table  XXX. — Oeeupations  by  sex  and  conjugal  condition — Continued. 
CUBA— Contlnned. 
Total  Males— Con  tinned. 


Oecnpation. 

Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

Living 
together 

mntual 

.S. 

Un- 

U  holsterers 

1 

,i 

i 

^ 

A'      i 

Total  Females. 


Actresses 

i 

IB 

1 

18 

i 

1 
si 

is;6s» 

""1 

'    5 

30 

316 
S53 

S 

34 

J 

1 
J 

es 

LlWrary  and  sctentiflo  persons 

* 

iJ?S^SS^™*  typewrit^™ ._._..... 

,  Google 
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REPOKT   ON   THE   CENSUS   Ob'    CUBA,   1899, 
Table  XXXII. — Ocmipatioiin  hy  provineen. 


Agents  (iBttl  estate,  etc. ) 

and  colieotora    — 

ApprsntlcoB 

Ar^tecCs  and  draftsmen . 

BftnkerB  and  lni>kers 

BorlierBand  balrdrensers. . 

Blackflmitlis 

Boardins-houee  keepers. . . 

Boilermakers-— 

Bookbinders  _ 

Bookkeepers 

Box  makers  (wood) 

Briokmakers  

Broom  and  bmsh  makers . . 
Builders  and  contractors- 

Bntchera  -^-,_,_.— ^ 

CatdnetmakerH  - — . 

Carpenters 

Charcoal  burners 

Clerks  and  copyists 

Clergj'meii-. 
Commercial 
ConfBctloaei 

Coopers  

"ilrynr    - 

rs  (oivU) 

BnglueerB    and    flremen 
(stationary  engines) .  — . 

Pteliermen 

Gej^oers  and  florists.  . . . 
Gold  and  silver  workers . . 

Gunsmiths 

Harness  makers 

Hotel  and  restaurantkeep- 

Honflefceepers  and  stow- 

Hooksters  and  peddlere. .. 
Janitors  and  sentons 

Laborers  — 

Laandorers 

Lawyers 

Linemen,  tal^raph,  etc  . . . 
Literary    and    scientiSo 

Lrr^y-stabie  keepers 

Lumbei 

ISeobai 

Merolii 

Messengers  and  ofBce  bays 
Miners  mid  qnarry  men — 

Mold^B 

Offldala,  "Oovtirniiient' " - 
Officials  of  manuf  acturbig 

Operattves,  (d^r  factories 

Packers  and  snippers 

Painters 

Photographers 

PhysiSansand  snrgeons.. 

Piano  makers-- - 

Planters 

Plumbers 

Policemen  and  watchmen. 

Porters 

Potters.— 

Printers,  lith(^rapliers,etc 


,  Google 


OCCUPATrONS, 
Table  XXXlL^Oceapafitiws  S^pnaiiiiiees— Continiied. 


Lk  npati  n 

X.. 

Habana. 

ai 

Matan- 

del  Bk. 

PHb-" 

SS. 

Santi- 
ago, 

bailors  and  boatmen 

■n 

1 

J 

168 

>| 

1143 

1 

46 

1 

140 

4 

J 
1 

1 

5:1 

1,869 

1 

137 
594 

^ 

741 

147 

iS 

Seamstresses 
Seridnts 

14 

2,380 

iS 

Shoemakers 
Soldiers 

Stenographers  and  type 

30 

23 

Stoc-kraKwe 

I 

8 

J 
1^ 

1 

1!» 

loe 

Sugar  makers 
Teachers 

1 

i 

Veterinary  surgeons 
Watch  and  clo*  roakere 

'I 

15 

re 

Table  XS-XUI.— Selected  ocoapattmis, 

PROVISCE  OF  HAl 


All  classes. 

white 

Foreign  white. 

n 

red 

^ 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Femalo 

Mate 

Fam-le 

Anorent  oea 

1720 

ClerTis  and  cqpyiBta 

'S 

^m 

1  165 

Teac-hers 

646 

335 

^ 

11 

148 

18 

CITY  OF  HABANA. 


Apprentices 

1       IbW 

1081 

iits 

,  Google 
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SB,  race,  and  nativity— CantintieA. 


Table  XXXIII.— Seiecfed  occupations,  hy  s& 
CITY  OP  HABANA- 


Oc-oupation 

Alld 

asses. 

Native 

white. 

Foreign  wMte. 

Cole 

red. 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male,   jPemale. 

Male. 

Female. 

Clerks  atid  nopyiata 

"30 

'1 

496 

8828 

IB 

6616 

3 

187 

1 
149B 

100 

is 
E99 

18 
310 

196 
1,857 

i 

J 

,'i 

J 

.12 

1,^ 

1 

OperatiTeB  o^ar  factories 

U 

.^ 

^ 

""im 

I'XS*"' 

*'l 

5,»90 

16 

PEOVINGE  OF  MATANZA9. 


19 

s 

7 

3 

1^ 

J8  3IU 

165 

Z,S6i 

1 

17* 

1 

1,5^9 

8,86, 

26 

PEOVINCE  OP  PINAE  DEL  BIO. 


iS=*»" 

6B 

^ 

1^ 

» 

«838 

2f 

3 

168 

3i 

1  i 

1 

,  Google 


OCCUFATIOHS. 
Table  XXXlll.^Seleeted  o&yupatioris,  by  sbb,  race 

PEOvmCE  OP  PmAE  DEL  EIO-( 


479 

,  and  nativity— Contmunil. 


^p.«„n 

All  classes , 

Native 

white. 

Foreign  white. 

Col 

red. 

Male 

F- 

male 

Male 

Female 

Male     Female 

Male 

Female 

m 

fiO 

488 

00 

a 

"83 

19 

« 

,S 

M 

BO 

T^hers 

■1 

3a 

^ 

SO              8 

^ 

F  PiEKTO  PEI"VLIPE 


Annrentiees 

U 

^ 

S?i^KSaen 

2M 

S 

33 

m 

i 

'^ 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLARA. 


Opera 

Palntam 

PhTSi  lana 

Po!  cemen  and  watchmen 

Pruiters 

SbIIots  and  iMatmen 

Seamstresses 

'Shoemakers 


,  Google 
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Table  XXXni.- 


oct^pationa 

PROVINCE  0 


J,  and  ««iiwi(y— Continued. 


upafan 

All   I 

aSBBS 

Na  ye 

whte 

P  re  gn  wtlte 

(.1 

red 

Male 

Femile 

Male 

Female 

Male     Female 

Male 

Female 

Apprent    e? 

ra 

* 

j^ 

"74 

rieSa  d  copyists 

S? 

"S 

OperatiTHB  otearftirtones 

a. 

Teacliers 

i« 

15 

ISB 

30              1 

10 

18 

Table  XXXIV.— OccupaWons  by  age  and  sex, 

E  OF  HABANA. 


O«™p^tion 

Total. 

"ir 

15  to  19 

30  to  3* 

B5to3t 

35to4t 

45toM 

"S" 

yeaFB. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

.  ,r" 

8S 

i 

33 

m 

120" 

Barl^ 

60 

^ 

404 

313 

m 

Blacksmltlis 

94 

lOS 

333 

181 

Qer&  and  copyists 
Draymen  andTiaokmen 

4,™ 
3,B8t 

^if 

i 

601 

1,312 

■'1 

■| 

■ 

Plsbermeu 

5S» 

49 

72 

160 

S 

47 

in 

9 

Hv^mI  ™  " 

tl83 

as 

83 

117 

183 

2 

LBbore^^ 

nz.m. 

5,301 

9,37 

9,633 

16,353 

10,367 

10,246 

5 

157 

811 

m 

Lawyers 

341 

Masons, 

2,837 

33S 

721 

9 

3,009 

^ 

599 

432 

344 

Merchants 

321 

1,71 

3,008 

6,015 

4,003 

i,i(e 

is' 390 

.Wl 

3,  SI 

1S81 

301 

1,057 

aj 

135 

'l6& 

^'In 

140 

15 

Pouoemen  and  watchmen 

655 

fm 

m 

201 

tii" 

,       18 

193 

m 

303 

4 

Sailors  and  boatmen 

1,865 

M 

453 

336 

10,140 

3,tl0 

3,700 

948 

i:3«3 

^338 

.■^ 

Tailore 

1,600 

498 

253 

Teachers 

B6 

3 

fi 

38 

130 

im 

191 

33 

Bakers 

1 

61 

100 

i 

4 

"J' 

::::.-:'. 

Labor^s 

§5" 

7,77 

60 

688 

»82 

1,761 

Me™h^i^ 

H 

'  88 

Operatives,  c^ar  f actoi  les 

% 

408 

S80 

359 

134 

! 

" 

,  Google 
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TA3LB  XXXIV. — Ocevpations  by  age  and  sex — Continued. 

PROVINCE  OF  HAB  AN  A— Continued, 


Occnpati 

... 

Total. 

Under 
yeare. 

"S" 

rears. 

yeara. 

yeara. 

years. 

JF^ 

»7,3 

i,S 

'•| 

5 

1 

beivsnts 

,,s 

^ 

m 

Tcuhers 

109 

CITY  OP  HABANA. 


Uj,„„,c.. 

'K 

m 

660 

1 

.s 

iu 

JS 

a 

Teachers 

33 

^ 

" 

2a 

80 

71 

.- 

i 

.k 

d 

4 

^mtivea,  cdgarfftcbonea 

1 

SB 

1 

173 

90 

1 

J 

^ 

«,S 

P  MATANZAS. 


d".S;"".s's&„ 

1 

150 

1S5 

,  Google 
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Table  XXXIV. — Oceapations  by  age  and  sea? — Contmued. 

PEOVmCB  OF  KATANZAS— ContlQQed. 


o™.». 

Total, 

Under 

years. 

?,?,? 

yeara. 

35  to  44 
years. 

*5toM 

K  rears 

HALKS— contmued. 

Operatives  cigar  factories 

Foili-emen  and  watchmen 
Pnnt^ra 

dJSO 

1 

! 

329 

i 
1 

196 
6 

593 

19 

1 
1 

1 

1 

'1 
1 

■■!| 

1 
1 

1,518 

1 

1 

13 

1 

3 

Baters 

ir 

10 

'1 

s 

8 

410 

I 

LBborera 

450 

■! 

Soametre^ses 
Servsnta 

s 

3tf 

76 

36 

737 

ig 

41 

« 

PKOVINCE  OP  P 


if£*""' 

Blackamithq 
Draymen  and  liaokmeii 

24 

1 

i 

•a 

1 
■1 

69 

1783 

35 

i 

,0 

1 

e 

3W 

24 

1 

8,430 

1 
•■■I 

5 

i 
i 

1 

lis 

18 
106 

30 
12,  Ml 

J 
1 

n 

j 

i 

1 
i 

19 

iL* 
1 

9 

1 
1 

143 

I 

,! 

fflsr 

1,382 

Us.. 

i 

9 

a?*"—"-™ 

Physklans 

Policemen  and  watchmen 

i 

1 

Sailors  and  boatmen 
Teacliers 

KKMALBS 

37 

■a 

mSSSS" 

170 
30 

ao 

1 

aa 

4 

3^ 

.•5 

208 

aw 

Iwm^erB 

^ 

" 

,  Google 


OOOUPATIONS. 

Tabi,k  XXXI V. — Occupations  by  age  and  sac— Oontinned, 

PKOVINOE  OP  PUEBTO  PBmcIPE, 


Occapation. 

Total. 

Under 
years. 

15  to  19 

aotoM 

25toM 
years. 

yeHTB. 

43to6i 
years. 

"sr 

isr" 

BlBcksmlthB 

Draymen  ana  liackmen 
Harness  makers 

1 

i 

m 
1 

IB 

1 

i 
1 

3,3« 

SB 

i 

3e 

31 

1 

12 
1 

i 

•■1 
1 

i 

g 

23 

1 

3tl 

4 

i 

*23 

„1 
1 

7 

J 
i 

S!s;.c. 

" 

f. 

336 
2* 

■{ 

Merchants 

Operatives  c^arfactones 

! 

1 

Printers 

1 

110             M9 

ssr'"*"" 

1 

i 

i 

■» 

Laundresses 

^ 

J 

1 

k 

1 

g?g^' 

'i 

K8 

g 

1^ 

B2S 

<g 

,s 

11 

28 

' 

MAU.. 

te,?'"" 

1W 

? 

182 

Jif 

2 

1 

m 

"^ 

IS 

^% 

•i 

?0 

"■g 

10  749 

i.,m 

"» 

22.05* 

16,54! 

3,203 

J& 

1188 

-S 

1^ 

it 

s 

m 

3^ 

S8B 

25 

TO 

62 

ei 

,  Google 
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Table  SXXIV. — Occupations  by  age  and  sea;— Cc 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLAHA— Oontioned. 


Occnpatlon. 

Total. 

Under 
years. 

years. 

years. 

?.S 

?.£? 

rears. 

"£!" 

B.I.™   '""" 

1  S61 

'1 

i 

1 

1 

g 

ess- 

Operatives  cigar  faotoriea 

I 

4S 

^67 

■  a.! 

%5 

i 

Z 

60 

91 

m 

isf 

Teachers 

^ 

'" 

PKOVINCE  OF 


—-■ 

S 

■>! 
•i 
1 

39 
211 

1 

9,  TO 

1 
1 

i 

'i 

80 

5 
99 

i 

57 

,,| 
1,1 

187 

1 
J 

1 

13,763 

1,S0B 

30 
239 

i 

7 

IS 

59 

1 

13.4OT 

J 

m 
I 

Cle^s  and  oopyiata 
Draymen  andliacknieii 

Hames''  makers 
Hn'-kstera 

J 
2,5S 

Merchants 

Operativea  cigar  factones 

6 

" 

3 

1 

g^^a^  boatmen 

1 

su 

40 

UperatlTeB  cigar  factories 

3 

' 

&S— 

"2 

411 

1 

s 

m 

500 

103 

T.Mi.,. 

^ 

^ 

^ 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS. 
Table  XXXV .—Nekcled  oixupations,  by  seie  aiui  i^tizenskip, 
PBOVINCB  OP  HABANA. 


OocupatioD. 

™ 

0„... 

.„.,.. 

audnn- 

1 

•f 

S,B37 
S.OOS 

& 

Is 

'88« 

a* 

"li 

&'£ 

i.'m 
5.m 

BSO 
93! 

7,198 
1,097 

3,006 
8,539 

45 
3 

m 

'■i 

3 

'349 

1 

1,853 

'•S 

HO 

"1 

1 
J:S 

2,3ffl 

in 

35 

Harness  makers 

11 

>io 

SfdloTR  and  boattien 

too 

1,^ 

1 

^ 

^ 

15 

^ 

107 

88 

CITY  OF  HABANA. 


'1 

3,105 
3.1l» 

2,319 

'i 

'504 

''S 
Is 

s,Eau 

835 

1 
'1 

2S 
13 

i 
■1 

31 

39 
1,031 

307 
I6S 
957 
W 

4 

li 
1 

8S9 
fi,MS 

1 

33 

13S 

ra 

1 

1,3HS 

MasraiB.^;!"'-"""     " 

MBrcbanta!-.".",""!."";;.,:! .'.i. 

m 

SS"' ""-"•-»"-- 

i 

35 

Teachers 

W 

,  Google 
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Tabu-;  XXXV. — Sehxieii  occupationi,  by  sec  and  ciftEensAip— Conttnned. 
CITY  OF  HABAN  A— Con  tinned. 


-"— 

r  tal 

».„. 

Spanisli, 

Suspenao. 

iH: 

FEMALES. 

"1 

314 

Operatives,  cigar  factories 

5 

110 

21 

SeamstresBes 

! 

13fl 
73i 

S^ 

Teachers 

83 

80 

PROVINCE  OP  MATANZAS. 


HiLBK. 

bSST*™ 

^ 

^ 

d^toiandoopTiats 

S 

*\ 

SsT"-~— 

i!t 

'% 

3i 

TeaOhera 

115 

1 

15 

nouLKs 

,m 

3,7] 

1 

abs.™"" 

6 

1 

J 

laa 

Tea  hers 

* 

31 

PBOVIKCE  OP  PINAK  DEL  RIO, 

BlacksnutHa 

Clar&  and  copyists 
Draymen  and  tiaolimen 

Hameas  m^ers 

1 
1 

53,501 

1 
1 

«,740 

\ 

1 

\ 

„ 

J 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIONS.  4) 

Table  XXXV.^SKleeted  iKnupatioris,  by  sex  and  citizert'lii}! — Continued. 
PBOVINGE  OF  PINAR  DEL  SIO— CimUimeu. 


Occupation, 

Total. 

Cuban. 

SpanislL. 

^Tll 

MALES- continuea. 

3S 

j 
"I 

Si 

J 

76 

4 

'1 

4 

M^Sili' " 

13 

t 

Ser™ita^^. - 

f:                        1 

IM 

13 

1 

1.7(8 
3,1 

221 
25 

3Z 

PROVINCE  OP  PUERTO  PBINCIPE. 


«A,.E., 

i 
"•1 

1,349 

1! 
1 

■1,889 
88 

1 

i 

16,183 

1 

182 
386 

1 

i 

1 

i,«6 

1 

7 

•I 

d 

^fi^^ 

1 

'l 

1 

1 

i 

859 
1,327 

i 

s 

i! 

' 

' 

,  Google 


3»  EEPOBT   OM"   THE    OENSL'S    OF   CUBA,   1899. 

Table  XXKY.— Selected  ooctipatitms,  by  a&e  arid  dtizenship—Oontmned. 
PKOVINCE  OP  SANTA  CLAEA. 


Ocoupatton. 

™ 

Cuban. 

Spanish. 

Suspenso. 

Other 
amdun- 

3,180 

716 
344 

3,49? 

"■f 
IS 
1 

l'^ 
187 

1 
330 

4 
4 

3 

134 

.1 
1 

S.2SS 

i 

i 
1 

S 

% 

MS'^SI^!*.!!!::.-: 

1 

i£IC!-.::::-- -:: : -- 

K 

13? 

% 

1 

^ 

1 

a 

J:S 

'1 

31 

3 

36 

^ 

PROVINCE  OP  SANTIAGO. 


s™"— 

1 

1 

>i 
1 

352 

"1 
1 

66,170 

S 
l:| 

1 
'1 

1 
1 

15 

■'1 

S 

1 

I&k:;;:;;:::";:;:::";;::::;;:: 

Clerks  ana  ooi5rt8te""----"".l;;i„Vl;;i 

^t 

1 

1,4B» 

.^ 

Masooa- 

Mechanics 

362 

» 

f. 

43 

43 

Teachers _ 

,  Google 
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I  XXXV. — Seleated  ocewpatums,  by  sec  and  citizenship — Continued. 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAQO-Contiimed. 


Occupation. 

Total, 

Cufaac, 

»..*. 

«.. 

Other 

r.«A..s. 

1 

1,353 
3,IW 

1 

Merohanta 

Operatives  cigar  fa<,t  ones 

5 

3 

20 

KSSS"" 

1;S 

s;sa 

19* 

s 

»-»•'■ 

1 

Table  XSXVI.- 


ocewpaiioMS,  by  sex,  literacy,  and  superior  education. 

OF  HABANA, 


Can       Oanread  f,„„,--j      With      Without 


Apprentices 

Bakers 

Biacksmf^ ;.. 

Clerks  andcopylats 

Draymen  and  nackmen. 
Fishermen 

Laboi _ 

Launderers 

Lawyers 

Masons .- 

Mechanics 

Merohaota 

Operatives,  ebtar  factories. 

Painters 

Physicians 

Poucemeu  and  watchmen.. 

Printers 

Sailors  and  hoatmen 

Salesmen.,.. 

Servants 

Shoemakers 

Tailors , 

Bakera 

Hucksters. .__ 

Laborers 

Laundresses 

Operatives,  cigar  tactorieB 
Printers 

Saleswo 
Seamsti 

Teachei 


,  Google 


EKPOBT   ON   THK    CKKSUa    OF 


CITY  OP  HABANA. 


Occupation. 

X.-. 

'Hr 

□acread 
but 

""H"' 

With 
Hon. 

Witliont 

edacn- 
■  Hon. 

'g 
•1 

s,aw 
i;a74 

15.040 

"a 

1,153 

i:| 
'1 

1 

116 

■n 

i 

8,701 
886 

.IS 
1,373 

"S 

4;  101 

3 
iiO 

3 

1,074 
*5 

48 
10 

'893 

a,  165 

•i 

1 

3,WK 

&E^";;:r;;;  ■;-;;;;■  ■;:■;; 

'•1 

1 

ii.ajj 

30 

46 

B 

l!oi4 

8,900 
B4 

17 

1 

'•| 

'1 

891 

4S4 

2i 

48! 

] 

1 

2.B1S 

Draymtm  ondlia 

FiBherineu 

HameEa  mokera 
HnckKtera - 


PhvsJtiana  . 
Policemen  ai 


rs  *nd  briatiiieD . . 


■1 

mt 

i 

:« 

48B 

^ 

23S 

i^ 

1^ 

^ 

JO 

ler^ 

,  Google 


OC0UPATI0H9. 


PBOVINCE  OF 


Occupation. 

™. 

Car, 

»s 

and 

superior 

Without 
1^' 

3 
''1 

m 

4 

1 

1 

i 

21« 

1 

am 

m 

1 

135 

PKOVINCE  OP  PINAE  DEL  EIO. 


».™, 

1 

S3, 501 
163 

'1 
'■1 

69 

1 

21 

m 

! 

9,480 

.1 

1 

1 
f 

1 

1 

233 
1»S 

if 

an 

jj 

Ham^Wers -  - 

lE 

Laborers 

53,^ 

Lawyera .   ..    . 

aa 

g 

s 

^^ 

a 

113 

' 

5 

s 

3 

FEMAtBK. 

''1 

ol 
10 

a 

id 

'a» 

1,550 

,  Google 
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OP  PUERTO  PBlKdPE. 


Occupation. 

.«.. 

,»|s 

Car,  read 
bat 

Can  read 
write. 

With 

■s?r 

tion. 

Without 

IB' 

"''' 

1 
1 

■i 

31 

'•i 

40 

1 

i 

130 

i 

l.flSB 
S6 

77 
HI 

J 

1 
1 

29 

"i 
J 

1 

5» 

S 

m 

S 

B9 
7 

12, 9M 

r 

ill 

1 

s 

ifl,i| 

S:S£;:::::-   .:::-:-;- '■;;.:;; 

88 

19 
14 

KEii 

i 

■1 

S6T 

37 

47 

4 

s 

S 

3 

^ 

.i 

S 

2 

mi 

1 

1 

3 

1.837 

^ 

*7 

PROVINCE  OP  8 


MA.... 

'1 

\s 

8.430 
I.lSB 

36S 

703 

63 

341 

i 

i:rao 

J 

1 

1 

»l 

1,336 

i 
1 

134 

1 

49 

m 

16 

3.315 
46 

17 

,  Google 


OCCUPATIOHS. 
Table  XXXVl.—.'ielecled  o 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLAKA-.< 


"— "■ 

Trt.l. 

Can 

rradnor 
write. 

Can  read 

"H"' 

snnenor 
eSnca- 
tion. 

^If 

1 

89 

1 

i- 

1 

5:8 

3,7118 

SH 

^ 

325 

i 

120 

OF  SANTIAGO. 


...... 

"1 
J 

i 
If 

1 

620 

23 
49 

83 

"1; 

135 
345 

Bi; 

617 

la 

i 

2,700 

6y,430 
SO 

23 

"• 

2 

1 
1 

83 

i 

1,066 

4 

•s 
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2,292 

ais 

1,828 

ig 

1,375 

3 

^ 

loe 

,  Google 


fc  KBPOKT   ON   THE    CENStTS    OF   CUBA,   ]899. 

Table  XXXYll.— Selected  oeoupations  by  sea;  and  conjugal  condition. 
PROVINCE  OF  HABANA. 


Occupation, 

,„. 

Single. 

Married 

S; 

■=s;.. 

-— 

4.7M 

«■! 

IS 

1:1 
■1 
'1 

m 

9;  723 

'1 
2,388 

'1 

38,210 
1.498 

"'i 

1^ 
1,267 

''to 

900 

,i 
1 

411 

304 

'366 
166 

1 

'1 
1 

362 
422 

i 

52 
02* 

■■     5,208 

n 

2^  45 
1 
50 
164 
'221 

1 

1 

Painters 

1 

59 

46 
111 

4 

5/ 

.i 

i 

m 

1 

s 

581 

s 

CITY  OF  HABANA. 


lliLBiS. 

346 

494 

16,382 

1 

16,040 

1,421 

1,671 

193 
316 
9,B61 

J 
'•1 

i 

8,451 

i 
1 

104 
3,898 

1 
l:| 

326 

i 

633 

1 

65 

''1 
1 

1 

16a 

1 
1 

Draymen  andhackmen  ._ 

i 

Servants 

,  Google 
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Table  XXXVII. — Selected  ocmi/pations  by  sex  and  conjugal  condition — Continaed. 
CITY  OF  HABANA— Continued, 


Occupation. 

Total 

Single, 

Married. 

LlvinB 
togetlier 

band  and 
wife  by 
mutnal 

Wid- 

,.?„. 

"'-"•""••«■ 

967 
I,3?7 

i 

1S3 

1 

1 

„^« 

■^5 

•■2 

1 

i7 

370 

1 
1 

i 

^ 

"■ 

^ 

PROVINCE  OF  MATANZAS. 


«AI.... 

J 

193 

"'S 

i 
1 

SIS 
165 

.i 
^^ 

1 

Bl,«fl 

1 

5SS 

'■S 
1 

1- 

81 

no 

108 

■1 

99 

li 
li 

170 

1j 

48 

70 

1 
1 

56S 

10 

I 

J 

1 

i 

1 

,  Google 
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Tabls  XXXYU.~Selected  occupations  hy  sex  and  conjugal  coredj^iojt— Continneil. 
PROVINCE  OF  PINAR  DEL  RIO. 


Occupation, 

Single, 

Married 

band  and 
matuJ 

S. 

Un. 

m 

■SR& 

i 

SS,501 

1 

265 

'1 

3 
1,193 

61 

1 

■1 
k 

J 

55 

1 
...1 

1 

at 

1 

30 

1 

J 

5 

SO 

's 

1 

1 

34 

1 

2t 

5 

- 

1 

1 

233 
35 

''1 

It 

"" 13" 

'1 

17 

paoVINCB  OF  PUERTO  PBINCIPB. 


A^rprent 


Carpente 

derks  Bud  copyista 

Draymen  ana  hackmeu  . . 


Harness  makers  .. 


LalioTeriB 

liBonderera .. 
Lawyers 


Phyucitms 
PoQcemen 

Bailors  and 


sS 

^i 

"<i. 

-    m 

1! 

11* 

S^ 

31 

'^^ 

,  Google 
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Table  XXXVII,— Seiec(ert  oeoupations  by  sex  and  conjugal  condition^^Gontmued. 
PROVINCE  OF  PUEBTO  PRINCIPE— Con  tinned. 


Occupation. 

r...,. 

single. 

Married 

togetber 
band  and 

Wid-    1      Un- 

1 

■91 

1 

4 

1 

19 

■           .^... 

131 

35T 

12 

«5e 

'■"3 

986 

i 

IK 
49 

2SS 

PKOVOTCE  OF  SANTA  CLAEA. 


«..E- 

'i 

i 

-1 

3160 
IBS 
186 

Itffll 

11 

ii 
J 

3H3 

'1 
»,| 

'i 

99 
6 

3,1« 

i,125 

1 
J 

6t 

J6 

m 

1 

100 

J 
1 

8S2 

1 
1 

'i 
•■1 

J 

Clerka  and  copylEts 

iS^ererB 

43 

85 

1 
1 

1 

3 

Sailors  aud  boatmen 
Serranfe 

I 

1 

JBMALES. 

OpBratlTes  clgaT  factories 
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s 

^^ 

Hi 

1 

^ 

,  Google 
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Tai!LB  XXXVII.SeUotedoeeapatwns  by  sea; and  conjugal  aondition—Caat\-aanA 
PEOVINCE  OP  SANTIAGO. 
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1 

i 
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1 

m 
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1 
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13 

28 
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^^f-- ;--: 
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FAMILIES   AND   DWELLINGS. 
Table  SL. — Dwellings  and  families — Continued. 
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Table  Xh.—Dioellings  and  families— Contitmei. 
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WATEE   SUPPLY. 

TiBLB  XLI.— Source  of  water-supply — Cdiitinued. 
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Table  XLI, — Source  of  wafer  sapply^CoaUaaed. 
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Table  XLI,— Soxrce  ofvmter  supply — Continned. 
PKOVINCB  OP  SANTIAGO. 
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Table  XLTl.—Dispomfion  of  garbage — Contiaued. 

PBOVTNCE  OP  HABANA— Continaed. 
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Table  XUIL— Disposition  of  eaioreta. 

[Figurus  in  italic  are  included  in  those  for  the  provinoe  or  district.] 
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DISPOSITION   OF   EXCRETA. 
Table  XI/IIL — Disposition  of  excreta — Continued, 

PROVINCE  OF  MATAKZAS-Continned. 
[Fiaures  in  italic  are  iQolnded  in  those  for  tlie  prorince  or  dlstrio 
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Tablh  XLJU.— Disposition  o/ ea!(!?^?(a— Contitmed. 

PBOVnrCE  OF  SANTA  CL aba— continued. 

[lienres  to  Italic  are  inoloded  in  those  lor  the  proTinoe  or  diatrto 
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AGEICULTUEE. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The  statistics  of  agriculture  were  collected  by  the  enumerators  of 
population  on  special  scliedules  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Much 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  visiting  the  farms  and  plantations,  and 
more  in  obtaining  the  information  required,  as  many  of  them  had  been 
abandoned  since  early  in  the  war,  and  the  occupants  of  others  knew 
but  little  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  area  under  cultivation 
or  the  amount  uncleared.  Inquiries  of  neighbors,  such  a  prolific 
source  of  rural  census  facts  in  closely  settled  communities,  could  not 
be  made  where  neighbors  did  not  exist,  or  where  they  were  inaccessi- 
ble because  of  impassable  streams  and  ravines.  In  many  instances 
the  enumerators  were  compelled  to  travel  miles  beyond  ordinary 
limits,  only  to  find  devastation  and  uninhabited  ruins.  Another^ause 
tending  to  complicate  the  schedules  and  pervert  'the  facts  was  the 
large  number  of  small  parcels  into  which  many  of  the  farms  and  plan- 
tations had  been  divided,  so  as  to  avoid  the  taxes  levied  even  on  the 
smallest  subdivision  (15),  and  the  relatively  large  number  of  tenants 
or  owners  whose  occupancy  was  purely  nominal  or  temporary,  and 
who  were  unable  to  answer  questions.  However,  by  dint  of  perse- 
verance these  and  other  difftculties  were  surmounted,  and  the  sched- 
ules were  aU  returned,  though  many  of  them  were  more  or  less 
defective. 

Cuba  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  prior  to  the  last  war 
there  were  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  (90,960)  plantations,  farms, 
orchards,  and  cattle  ranges,  valued  at  220,000,000  pesos  (1200,000,000). 
Of  manufactories  there  were  practically  none,  if  we  except  the  cigar 
factories  and  the  sugar  mills,  producing  raw  sugar,  molasses,  and 

In  early  colonial  days  the  principal  industry  was  cattle  raising, 
very  little  attention  being  paid  to  agriculture  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  island.  The  chief  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  Cuba  are  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruit,  although  the  cultivation 
of  oranges  for  exportation  has  been  generally  abandoned  since  the 
development  of  orange  cultivation  in  Florida  and  California.  Very 
little  more  coffee  is  cultivated  than  is  required  for  home  consumption, 
although  it  was  once  a  promising  industry.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the 
eastern  provinces  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  coffee  berry  and 
it  is  said  to  equal  in  flavor  the  best  coffee  of  the  West  India  Islands.  No 
doubt  coffee  culture  will  again  be  revived  and  extensively  developed, 
and  we  may  expect  in  Cuba  a  rival  in  the  cultivation  of  oranges, 
limes,  lemons,  olives,  pineapples,  cocoanuts,  and  many  other  fruits, 
and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  the  latter  being  of  almost  perennial 
growth,  as  in  California,  where  one  crop  succeeds  another. 

Oranges  will  grow  everywhere,  and  are  unrivaled  in  flavor,  deli- 
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cacy,  and  the  amount  of  juice.  While  the  banana  is  also  found  in 
netirly  all  parts  of  the  island,  the  largest  and  best  banana  farms  are 
said  to  be  in  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago,  -where,  before  the  last 
■war,  they  were  raised  in  large  quantities  and  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 

Of  all  her  agricultural  products  the  leading  ones,  and  those  on  which 
the  wealth  of  Cuba  has  mainly  depended,  are  sugar  and  tobaceo. 


Velasquez,  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  Cuba,  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  sugar  cane  in  1523,  although  its  cultivation  was  quit-e 
limited  for  many  years.  At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  a  population  in  the  neighborhood  of  50,000,  Cuba  had  100  sugar 
plantations,  with  an  average  product  of  about  100  tons  each. 

The  removal  of  trade  restrictions  which  followed  the  British  occu- 
pation of  the  island,  and  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  slave 
trade,  gave  an  impetus  to  the  production  of  sugar,  which  in  1817 
amounted  to  about  70,000  tons.  In  1830  this  had  increased  to  about 
90,000  tons,  in  1840  'to  200,000  tons,  and  in  1850  to  300,000  tons,  or 
about  one-fourth  of  the  lai^est  crop  produced  since. 

In  the  meantime  many  improvements  had  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
culture  of  cane  and  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar  by  the  use  of  steam 
power  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  of  all  kinds,  including  fur- 
naces, elarifiera,  cane  carriers,  and  railroad  engines  and  cars,  and  miles 
of  track  through  the  fields  for  the  transfer  of  the  cane  to  the  mills. 
With  the  removal  of  excessive  duties  and  trade  restrictions  of  all 
kinds,  further  improvements  will  no  doubt  be  introduced,  and  in 
this  way  the  cost  of  cultivation  sensibly  diminished.  - 

Sugar  cane  is  reproduced  from  cuttings,  and  takes  about  18  months 
to  mature.  If  the  roots  are  not  damaged  in  harvesting,  the  yield  will 
continue,  from  5  to  25  years,  and  Humboldt  mentions  a  eane  field 
on  the  Matamoros  plantation  which,  in  1804,  had  been  planted  45 
years. 

The  crops  vary  from  Eortyto  one  hundred  aud  twenty  thbnsand  arrobas  per 
caballeria,  or  from  13  .to  50  tons  per  acre,  and  the  cane  contains  from  13  per  c«nt 
sugar  in  December  to  18  per  cent  in  March  and  April,  so  the  aim  is  to  begin  the 
cutting  as  late  as  practicable.  The  grinding  season  lasts  from  Becember  1  to 
May  15.  Very  little  manuring  has  been  done,  and  but  few  fields  are  thoroughly 
cleaned,  plowed,  and  prepared  for  the  cane.  No  irrigation  worka  exist,  and  no 
trials  ha¥e  yet  been  made  to  determine  the  kind  of  cane  best  suited  to  the  soil  and 
climate,' 

As  showing  the  effects  of  the  recent  war  and  the  present  state  of 
sugar  cultivation  in  Cuba,  the  following  extracts  from  a  report  on  the 
commercial  and  industrial  condition  of  Cuba  made  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  P.  Porter,  special  commissioner  from  the  United  States  to 

'Report  of  the  British  consul -general  at  Habana,  in  Clark  s  Commercial  Cuba. 
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Cuba,  in  1898,  are  presented  as  being  practically  a  history  of  sugar 
production  in  the  island.  Mr.  Porter  had  ample  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  subject,  and  the  statements  embodied  in  his  report  are 
from  persons  of  wide  experience  in  the  cultivation  and  manufacture 
of  sugar. 

Mr.  Porter  says; 

With  millions  of  acres  of  the  richest  and  iDest  cane  laud  on  the  globe  yet 
nntouched  by  tlie  plow,  with  a  climate  nnsurpassed  for  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  sugar  cane,  and  with  a  prestige  for  Onban  sngar  second  to  none  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  the  future  of  Cuba's  sugar  presents  a  possibility  of  wealth 
surpassing  the  richness  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  came  to  Columbus  in  the 
marvelous  tales  of  the  interior  of  the  magnificent  island  which  he  had  discovered. 

Recurring  to  the  effect  of  the  rebellion  of  1895-1898  on  the  sugar  industry,  it  is 
appalling  to  contemplate  the  dreadful  decrease  in  the  country's  chief  source  of 
wealth  and  income  to  the  government,  as  well  as  to  the  individnal.  In  1894  the 
output  was  1,054,314  tons,  and  the  following  year,  under  the  first  touch  of  war 
and  its  alarms,  the  crop  dropped  off  50,000  tons,  though  it  remained  still  above 
the  million.  This  was  the  second  year  in  Cuban  sugar  history  that  the  mOlion 
mark  was  passed.  In  1896  the  war  was  raging  all  over  the  island,  and  with  the 
Spaniards  on  one  side  taking  men  and  cattle  and  the  insurgents  on  the  other 
burning  cane  and  buildings  and  stealing  stock,  the  sugar  planter  was  utterly 
obliterated  in  some  sections,  and  so  badly  crippled  in  others  that  the  output 
reached  only  325,231  tons — the  lowest  figure  known  in  fifty  years.  Nor  was  this 
astonishing  decrease  a  matter  of  gradual  accomplishment,  permitting  the  country, 
the  business,  and  the  people  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  changed  conditions, 
but  it  happened  almost  in  a  night,  and  an  income  from  sugar  of  $30,000,000 
a  year  dwindled  on  the  instant  to  816,000,000,  a  loss  of  $64,000,000  at  once  as  the 
result  of  Spanish  mismanagement. 

As  a  cane- sngar  producing  country,  nature  has  made  Cuba  superior  to  any  com- 
petitor which  may  appear;  but  all  sugar  does  not  come  from  cane,  and  since  1840, 
when  the  first  record  of  beet  sugar  appeared,  with  50,000  tons  for  the  year's  out- 
put for  the  world,  aa  against  1,100,000  tons  of  cane  sugar,  about  300,000  tons  of 
which  was  raised  in  Cuba,  the  sugar  growers  of  the  island  have  had  their  only 
dangerons  rival.  Beginning  vrith  the  small  production  of  50,000  tons  in  1840, 
principally  grown  in  France,  the  beet-sugar  production  increased  rapidly  in 
Europe,  reaching  300,000  tons  in  1850,  400,000  tons  in  1860,  900,000  tons  in  1870, 
1,860,000  tons  in  1880,  and  in  1894  going  to  8,841,000  tons.  Cane  sugar  in  the  mean- 
time only  increased  from  1,100,000  to  2,960,000  metric  tons.  Cuba  in  1895  only 
produced  100,000  tons  less  than  the  world's  entire  output  of  all  kinds  of  sugar  in 
1840.  The  total  output  of  beet  and  cane  sugars  in  1893-94  was  6,801 ,000  metric 
tons.  The  United  States  in  1894  produced  873,838  tons  of  cane  sugar,  30,319  tons 
beet  sugar,  394  tons  sorghnm  sngar,  and  3,408  tons  of  maple  sugar. 

With  the  growth  of  sugar  production  in  Cuba  have  come  newer  and  better 
methods;  and  whereas  in  1835  the  largest  plantations  rarely  exceed  1,500  acres  in 
extent,  producing  only  350  tons  per  year,  with  a  total  value  of  land,  buildings, 
machinery,  stock,  and  slaves,  of,  say,  $500,000,  with  aggregate  revenue  of,  say, 
$80,000,  and  expenses  of  830,000,  leaving  a  profit  of  S<iO,000.  In  these  later  times 
there  are  plantations  of  35,000  acres,  representing  an  investment  of  $2,000,000, 
with  an  annn.al  revenue  of  $1,000,000,  expenses,  say,  of  8800,000,  leaving  a  profit  of 
$200,000  per  year.  Contrasting  the  earlier  figures  with  these  later  estimates,  a 
profit  of  10  per  cent  is  shown  in  1894  as  against  6  per  cent  in  182a. 
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Statembmt  op  Mk.  E.  P,  Atkins. 

The  total  outputof  sugar  In  the  world  was  for  some  yearainescessof  the  require- 
meiitsfor  conBamption,  This  overprodactioti,  and  consequent  accumulation  of 
stocks,  brought  prices  down  to  a  point  which,  in  alt  probabihty,  was  considerably 
below  the  average  cost  of  production. 

Germany,  us  the  largest  sugar-prodncins  country,  naturally  fi^ea  the  market 
prices  of  the  world.  The  refiner  in  New  York  will  pay  no  more  for  sngars  to  be 
shipped  from  Hahana  than  the  equivalent  of  the  price  at  which  he  can  buy  at 
Hamburg;  difference  of  Ireight,  duties,  bounties,  andquality,  of  course,  considered. 

The  present  average  cost  of  production  of  German  raw  sugar  is  said  to  be  about 
9  shillings  per  112  pounds.  At  this  figure  the  existing  bounty  upon  esporte  would 
allow  siiles  lot  shipment  to  England,  where  no  duty  is  paid,  as  low  as  8  shiUinga 
($1.71')  per  119  pounds  for  88  analysis  beets;  this,  allowing  for  difference  in  values  of 
the  two  grades,  would  be  e.iuivalentto$1.89  United  States  currency  for9l)  test  Cuba 
centrifugals  undpr  hke  conditions,  viz,  f.  o.  b.  at  port  of  shipment,  for  any  country 
auch  as  England,  wheie  the  two  grades  enter  upon  equal  terms. 

The  effect  of  our  countervaUing  duty  assessed  upon  bounty-fed  sngars  under 
the  Dingley  act  of  1SS7  has  been  to  raise  the  comparative  value  of  cane  sugar  in 
producing  countries  as  against  beet  sugar,  and  to  place  Gtermany  and  other 
European  sugar  countries  in  exactly  the  same  position,  as  far  as  the  United  States 
market  is  concerned,  as  if  no  bounties  were  paid  by  them;  thus,  iu  considering 
Germany's  competition  with  Cuba  in  the  United  States  market,  we  may  eliminate 
both  bounties  and  countervailing  duties  as  factors  and  say  that  when  Germany 
can  sell  to  England  at  8  shillings  she  must  obtain  9  shillings  Irowi  the  Unit«d 
States  to  give  her  shippers  an  equal  price;  9  shillings  is  equivalent  to  about  $3.18 
United  States  currency,  for  Cuba  centrifugals,  06  test  f,  o.  b.  Cuba. 

The  eipori;  price  of  German  sngar  at  Hamburg  from  January  1  to  June  1, 1898 
(a  period  covering  the  Cuban  sugar  crop  aeaeon),  ranged  from  !)s.  to  9s.  9d.,  with 
an  average  of  about  9s.  4id. 

Last  crop  prices  gave  the  Cuban  manufacturers  an  average  of  about  4^  reals 
Y  -  arroba— say,  3J  cents  Spanish  gold— a  price  at  which  they  could  be  laid  down 
iL.      'w  York,  slightly  under  the  parity  of  European  beets,  duty  paid. 

Ti.  Imports  of  beet  sugar  from  Europe  into  the  United  States  from  January  1 
to  June  1,  1898.  were  33,000  tons,  against  498,000  for  same  period  of  previous 
yeare,  while  imports  of  cane  sugars  showed  an  increase  of  some  60,000  tons,  this 
change  in  source  of  supply  being  brought  about  by  the  countervailing  duty. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  figures  of  the  average  coat  of  production  in  Cuba. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  undoubtedly  higher  than  the  average  of  Germany. 

Of  the  3i  cents  net  obtained  by  the  Cuban  manufacturers  the  cane  (which  is 
generally  purchased  upon  its  sliding  scale  liased  upon  the  current  value  of  sugar) 
costs  them  from  1  to  ti  cents  per  pound  of  sugar,  according  to  yieA  at  various 
factories.  This  would  leave  them  bat  a  little  over  1  cent  per  pound  average 
margin  to  cover  manufacturing  expenses,  salaries,  maintenance  and  repairs, 
efflceespenBes,interest,  insurance,  and  freight  to  seaboard:  and  while  some  facto- 
ries, thoroughly  equipped  as  regards  macliinery,  skillfully  conducted  as  to  busi- 
ness maiiagement,  favorably  located  regarding  inland  transportation,  and  not 
dependent  upon  borrowed  capital,  have  shown  fair  interest  returns  npon  capital 
invested,  very  many  have  been  operated  at  a  loss,  aside  from  such  losses  as  arose 
from  the  war,  and  the  margin  of  profit,  both  past  and  prospective,  is  not  such  as 
invite  any  large  investment  of  new  capital  in  sugar  manufacturing. 

The  future  values  of  sugar  in  Cuba  are  dependent,  not  upon  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  tnat  island,  but  rather  upon  the  cost  in  Germany  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  free  sugars  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 
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With  new  capital  and  skill  the  aTerage  cost  of  proiliictioniti  Ouha  can  be  reduced, 
and  with  either  free  sugars  or  a  uniform  rate  of  daty  in  the  United  States  assessed 
npoc  all  sugars  {a  countervailing  duty  to  offset  foreign  bounties  alirays  main- 
tained) ,  she  can  hold  her  own  and  recover  her  prestige  as  a  sugar-producing  coun- 
try, but  the  margin  of  profit  in  sugar  manufacturing  is  so  small  and  the  Vforld's 
capacity  for  production  so  great  that  Cuba  can  not  recover  her  prosperity  in  the 
face  of  any  advantage  to  be  given  to  sugars  from  other  countries  entering  the 
United  States. 

At  current  prices  in  Cuba,  cane  is  worth  to  the  planter  the  equivalent  of  $3 
($3.50  per  net  ton),  out  of  which  price  he  must  pay  for  his  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion, cutting,  and  delivery  to  the  factory  or  nearest  railroad  point.  As  the  cost  of 
cane  production  consists  almost  entirely  of  labor  and  wages  in  Cuba,  and  for  some 
years  previous  to  the  insurrection  ranged  about  the  same  in  Spanish  gold  as  aimUar 
■work  commanded  in  the  United  States,  the  profits  in  this  branch  of  the  industry 
have  not  been  great,  and  have  been  dependent  upon  skill  in  management,  quality 
of  lands,  aad  proximity  to  the  factories. 

The  supply  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages  in  the  future  are  now  most  serious  ques- 
tions to  the  sugar  producer  in  Cuba,  and  present  the  greatest  obstacle  to  reducing 

For  supplies  of  cane  the  manufacturer  must  depend  either  upon  his  own 
resources  or  upon  large  planters. 

Factories  to  be  operated  at  a  profit  should  be  kept  running  day  and  night,  and 
cane,  owing  to  its  nature,  must  be  ground  immediately  it  is  cut. 

The  grinding  season  in  Cuba  is  limited  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  work- 
ing days,  and  small  fanners,  while  they  can  generally  find  a  market  for  their  cane, 
pan  not  be  depended  upon  for  a  constant  regular  supply. 

Had  Cuba  the  power  to  dictate  her  own  prices  she  could  maintain  suiEcient 
margin  to  overcome  local  difficulties,  but  that  power  has  long  since  passed  and 
future  profits  must  be  dependent  upou  her  economies. 

The  price  of  cane  to  her  planters  is  dependent  upon  the  price  at  which  her  man- 
ufacturers can  sell  their  sugar,  and  this  price  in  turn  is  dependentupon  the  figures 
at  which  other  sugar-producing  countries  {principally  Germany,  the  great  factor 
in  the  world's  sugar  trade)  can  place  their  goods,  duty  paid,  in  New  York, 

If  Cuba  in  the  future  should  have  fe:>  compete  to  any  extent  in  the  United  States 
with  free  sugar  fiom  other  countries,  while  a  duty  wa3  exacted  upon  Cuban 
sugars,  her 'case  would  seem  to  be  hopeless. 

STATEMENT  OP  MR.  WILLIAM  BONNET,  Or  HABANA. 

It  was  only  after  the  loss  of  Mexico  to  Spain  that  Cuba  began  to  improve  ber 
general  production,  and  the  efforts  of  the  country  in.  growing  sugar  and  coffee 
were  so  successful  that  a  few  years  later,  with  the  help  of  slaves  that  were  again 
freely  brought  from  Africa,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  immigrants  that  had 
come  from  Haiti,  etc.,  the  island,  besides  covering  all  her  expenses,  was  able  to 
send  large  amounts  of  money  to  the  mother  country. 

From  I84U  up  to  1850  the  production  of  sugar  increased  gradually  from  300,000 
to  about  300,000  tons.  Prices  of  coffee  begaji  to  decline,  owing  to  excess  of  pro- 
duction and  competition  of  Brazil,  and  all  the  attention  was  given  to  cane  grow- 
ing, so  much  so  that  from  18oS  up  to  1868  the  production  was  rapidly  increased  to 
the  following  figures: 
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This  period  of  sixteen  years  waa  reaUy  the  so-oalled  golden  age  of  Cuba.  The 
Cuban,  people  budgets,  althoogh  very  heavy  at  that  time,  were  easily  covered,  and 
on  this  aoconnt  extra  taxes  were  imposed  upon  the  Cuban  people  in  excess  of 
what  the  budgets  called  for  and  remitted  to  the  mother  country,  such  extra  sums 
reaching  8.3  high  as  So. 000, 000  per  annum— an  eiToneous  and  fatal  systSn,  the 
cdnaequenee  of  a  m^taken  policy,  which  then  as  ever  led  Spain  to  consider  her 
colony  as  a  source  of  income,  forgetting  that  such  excessive  calls,  constantly 
resulting  in  a  deficit,  clearly  indicate  bad  administration. 

Cuba  was  overtaxed,  and  nothing  was  done  to  attend  and  help  the  growing 
development  of  our  fertile  island.  In  vain  did  the  Cubans  lay  their  claims  for 
better  administration.  The  mother  country  was  deaf.  Commissioners  went  to 
Madrid  to  represent,  hut  they  had  to  return,  only  bringing  back  many  promises 
that  were  never  fulfilled.  No  hopes  were  left  to  the  Cubans,  and  all  these  obsti- 
nate en'ora  brought  on  the  outbreak  of  1868,  which  resulted  in  a  civil  war  that 
lasted  ten  years,  ending  in  1878  with  the  so-called  agreement  of  El  Zanjon. 

The  war  at  first  %vas  not  a  drawback  to  sugar  production,  and  the  crops  gathered 
during  the  ten  years'  war  were: 
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It  3^  to  he  noticed  that  during  the  period  of  war  the  sugar  production  continued 
to  increase  at  flrst— say,  from  1869  to  1875.  Highly  remunerative  prices  were 
obtained  then  for  sugar;  besides,  from  1869  to  1870,  $70,000,000  in  paper  money 
was  iseaed,  and  money  was  easy. 

From  1876  to  1878  the  production  rapidly  decreased.  Mismanagement,  enor- 
mous taies  to  attend  war  expenses,  and  depreciation  of  paper  money  brought  on 
natural  diatmst  and  linancial  troubles.  And  with  all  this  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  was  carried  through  at  that  time,  and  without  compensation  of  any  kind 
to  owners. 

Prices  of  sugar  up  to  the  year  1880  were  still  quite  remunerative  (4  to  4^  cents 
per  pound,  centrifugals,  96  test),  but  the  competition  of  beet  sugars  in  Euroiie 
began  fo  be  felt  more  and  more  every  day,  causing  a  lower  tendency  toward  the 
crisis  in  prices  of  the  article,  which  finally  reached  a  value  of  only  50  per  cent  of 
its  former  quotation. 

Under  such  difficulties  Cuba  struggled  hard  The  Cuban  army  that  was  dis- 
banded after  the  war,  and  many  persons  that  had  come  to  town  for  safety,  went 
back  to  work  their  fields  and  become  a  new  contingent  of  cane  growers.  The  sys- 
tem of  cane  ciloniea  was  started  all  over  with  marked  success.  Canes  were  sold 
to  the  mills  at  qnite  remunerative  prices  and  fresh  impulse  was  imparted  to  the 
country. 

In  spite  of  all  these  efforts  Spain  persisted  in  considering  her  colony  as  a  source 
of  income.  Our  deputies  to  the  Cortes  went  full  of  faith,  but  they  came  back 
fruitless,  as  always.  The  same  mistaken  policy  that  ruled  Cuba  before  was  con- 
tinued as  ever,  and  the  outbreak  of  February  24,  1895,  was  the  inevitable  result. 

The  crops  gathered  from  1879  to  this  year  were; 
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Notice  the  decrease  in  the  production  in  the  year  1836.  We  conld  have  ground 
that  year  more  than  1 ,  100,000  tons  of  sugar  had  it  not  been  for  the  war. 

The  amount  of  the  comiag  crop  will  depend  on  the  greater  celerity  that  is  to  be 
given  to  the  so- wished- for  political  change.  Any  delay  will  be  of  preindice  to  all 
our  prodncers.  The  proper  season  for  cleaning  cajie  fields  has  already  vanfehed, 
and,  heaides,  cattle  are  hadly  wanted  and  very  scarce.  Training  for  working 
piirp<ffies  requires  time. 

If  peace  becomes  a  fact,  and  aU  the  available  cane  is  ground,  I  would  say  that 
500,000  tons  might  be  reached. 

Now,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  distribution  of  out  crops  these  few  years 
hack: 
Crop  of  1893  (815,894  tons  of  2,340  pounds) : 

Exported  to  United  States 

Exported  to  Canada 

Exported  to  Spain 

Exported  to  England - 

Local  consumption  during  whole  year 

Crop  of  1894  (1 ,054,314  tons  of  2,340  pounds) : 

Exported  to  United  States --. 

Exported  to  Canada 

Exported  to  Spain  .__ , 

Bacported  to  England -.. 

Local  consumption  whole  year __.... 

Crop  of  1895  (1,004,364  tons  of  3,340  pounds): 

Exported  to  United  States 

Exported  to  Canada 

Exported  to  Spain 

Exported  to  England 

Local  consumption  whole  year 

Crop  of  1896  (235,331  tons  of  3,340  pounds): 

Exported  to  United  States .-. 

Exported  to  Spain ._   

Local  consumption  whole  year 

Crop  of  1897  (313,051  tons  of  3,340  pounds) : 

Exported  to  United  States 

Exported  to  Nassau _ _ 

Exported  to  Spain ._ _. 

Local  consumption  whole  year 

The  stock  of  sugar  left  in  store  on  December  1 ,  1897 
stock  held  at  an  equal  date  since  several  years. 


8  tons,  the  smallest 


Statement  c 


Ik.  p.  M.  Bbal,  Masaobe  o 


S  GtlABAtEO  COLONIA. 

In  1889,  when  preparations  for  cane  farming  wore  commenced,  the  Guabairo 
was  mostly  impenetrable  forest  and  not  a  building  of  any  kind  existed.  The 
working  people  slept  under  a  cart  until  temporary  palm-leaf  huts  could  be  con- 
structed to  shelter  them.  At  tbis  time  the  Guabairo  proper  contained  1,333  acres. 
Later  some  1,100  acres  were  hired  or  bought,  and  the  colonia  increased  in  area  to 
abont  3,433  acres,  of  which  in  1895,  at  the  breafcing  out  of  the  insurrection.  1,100 
acres  were  planted  with  cane,  and  the  rest  was  pasture,  woods,  and  waste  lands. 

PRODUCTION, 

In  1895,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  the  1,100  acres  under  cane  cul- 
tivation produced  about  2,500,000  arrobas;  and,  aside  from  this,  a  sufficient  quan- 
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tity  of  corn  and  vegetables  were  grown  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  colonia,  si 
we  never  had  to  pnrchase. 


■  From  the  1st  of  December  to  the  let  of  June  an  average  of  about  St'iO  people 
were  employed.  Of  these  1 0  per  cent  were  Canary  Islaniiers  or  Spaniai'ds,  10  per 
cent  negro  women  and  boys  (white  women  do  no  field  work),  30  per  cent  native 
whites,  and  about  6U  per  cent  negroes  and  mnlattoea.  From  the  Istof  June  to 
the  1st  of  December  an  Hverage  of  about  150  were  employed.  Women  do  no  field 
work  diirinf<  this  period. 

Dnrlng  harvest  I  give  the  negro  women  preference,  and  pay  tbein  the  same 
salaries  as  the  best  male  labor.  They  are  the  most  uonstant,  their  work  is  usually 
well  done,  and  each  one  keeps  her  laan  straight,  which  is  quite  an  appreciab  e 

Nest,  I  preferthe  negro.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  a  more  constant  worker  than  either 
the  native  white  or  mulatto,  the  most  of  whom  are  addicted  to  gambling,  and 
they  can  not  be  depended  on  from  one  day  to  another. 

For  stowing  cane  on  the  cars,  plowing,  ditching,  road  repairing,  and  railroad 
work,  Canary  Islanders  and  Spaniards  are  preferable.  They  are  more  used  to  this 
'  kind  of  work,  are  more  constant,  itnd  have  less  vices. 

For  cane  catting,  carting,  planting,  and  cultivating,  native  labor— in  particular 
negro  labor— is  preferable,  because,  being  experts,  the  wor:i  pro;,Tesses  more 
rapidly,  the  cane  plant  soff  era  less  injnry,  resulting  in  more  remunerative  returns, 
and  its  life  is  prolonged,  which  is  a  big  item  to  the  farmer.  They  are  also  much 
less  addicted  to  smoking  in  the  field,  and  danger  from  this  so  rce  is  materially 
reduced;  but.  as  a  rnle,  they  are  dishonest  and  untruthful  iu  the  extreme,  and 
this  is  general  and  applies  both  to  whit«s  and  blacks,  the  latter  be  ng  champions. 
Canary  Islanders  and  Spaniards  are  t  igaret'o  smokers,  and  they  ave  dangerous  in 
the  cane  fields. 

At  the  present  time  labor  is  very  poor  and  very  much  demoralized.  Many  of 
the  abler  men  are  in  the  i.isnrrection;  a  gnat  miinber  of  those  remaining  have 
witnessed  mothers,  wives,  and  childr'U  dying  a  lingering  death  from  hunger. 
Some  could  obtain  worS  for  their  food,  while  otuers  earned  a  sa'ary  of  from  $6  to 
$8  per  month  iu  depreciated  Spanish  silver,  provisions  being  high,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment increased  taxes  on  meat  and  other  necessaries  until  th^e  poor  i)eople, 
bent  down  by  great  sorrow,  seeing  no  help  lor  them  and  being  very  ignorant,  gave 
up  in  despair  and  became  indifferent. 

During  the  past  crop  as  well  as  at  the  present  time  I  employ  a  considerable 
number  of  Asiatics,  but  many  of  these  are  opium  smokers  and  much  debilitated, 
and  we  calculate  on  liO  per  cent  only  being  at  work,  while  40  per  cent  are  resting 
in  their  barracon. 

For  agricultural  purposes  this  colonia  keeps  nearly  !iO0  oxen  and  about  30  horses 
and  mules:  also  a  few  cows  for  milk  and  a  number  of  animals  for  l>eef,  which  in 
normal  times  varies  from  30  to  something  over  100. 

I  here  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  derecilie  de  eonsumo  (or  meat-consumption 
tax).  In  normal  t^mes  this  colonia  slaughters,  on  an  average,  about  23  animals 
per  month,  witii  an  average  dressed  weight  of  about  300  kilos  per  head,  and  the 
full  tax  on  that  meat  is  4J-  cents  gold  per  kilo,  in  addition  to  gl  per  head  for  dereaho 
de  puimlailn  (sticking  fee),  (yonseqnentiy  the  full  tax  on  meat  consnmed  i!i  this 
colonia  in  one  month  would  auioum  to  Biy»,  pius  SI  per  bead  ($33) ,  or  a  total  of 
*220. 
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Average  salaries  paid  by  tbis  colonia  during  normal  t 
■  m^were  about  as  follows; 


—that  is,  prevloiia  to 


[Sftlariea  per  month,  in  gold,  and  m 
Administration $166.66     Assistant 


-  30.00 
85.00 

-  35.00 

-  50.00 
35.00 

,       35,00 
.       35.00 

_.  $3,').00 
--  90.00 
.-     15.00 

.  20.00 
.,  23.00 
and  13.00 

.      30.00 

Oyerseer 

Second  overseer 

Steward  and  bookkeeper 

Cook 

30.00 

Carpenter. 

Montero _,_ _ 

Mounted  field  guard . 

ROP  TIME. 

95  and  30. 00 

Timekeeper.   .     ._ 

Foreman  with  stevedores. 

.   ._.     38.00 

Plowman   

Canecutters ._ 

Cane  lifters     

Cane  loaders  (stevedores)  _ 

Bweyero  (teamster) 

Assistant  _ 16.00 

Foreman  with  cartman 

21.00 

15.00 

31.00 

During  the  anmmer  months  aalaries  for  field  labor  averaged  about  S17  per  month. 

Coat  for  maintaining  labor  averaged  about  S^.50  per  month  in  gol'l;  cost  for 
maintaining  overseers,  foremen,  carpenters,  cooks,  stewards,  guards.  et(!., 
amounted  to  about  $13  per  month. 

BATlOtJS. 

Rations  for  each  man  per  day  were  as  follows:  Clear  beef,  1  pound,  or  its  eq^uiva- 
lent  in  tasajo  salt  fish;  rice,  1  pound,  or  its  equivalent  in  beans,  pease,  macaroni, 
etc.;  lard,  3  oonces;  coffee,  1  ounce;  sugar.  3  ounces;  bi'ead,  6  ounces,  or,  instead 
of  bread,  sweet  potatoes,  plantains,  or  melanga;  sweet  oil,  bacon,  salt,  and  spices 
sufficient  to  season  the  food,  Dnring  the  winter  months  cabbage,  tomatoes,  and 
turnips  are  being  served  every  day  without  regard  to  rations. 

RULES  AND   EEBUi-ATIOSS. 

When  a  laborer  enters  his  name  on  the  pay  roll  he  receives  his  machete  or  boe. 
tin  plate,  tin  dipper  and  spoon,  and  same  are  charged  to  him,  and  are  credited 
when  returned. 

Timekeeper  makes  his  rounds  twice  every  day. 

Away  from  the  batey  smoking  is  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  penalty  is  imme- 
diate dismissal. 

Salaries  are  paid  any  day  between  11  a.  m.  and  1  p,  m.,  Sondays  excepted,  to 
those  who  desire  the  money. 

Except  in  case  of  sickness,  meaJs  are  [Charged  to  those  who  are  not  at  work. 

To  the  sick  euoh  medicines  as  we  have  are  given  free.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  is  quinine. 

If  a  man  remains  in  the  barracon  sick  for  more  than  two  days,  he  is  sent  to 
his  home  or  to  a  hospital.  If  it  is  an  injary  rficeived  in  the  service  of  the  colonia, 
he  is  cared  for  until  able  to  work  again. 

The  bell  tolls  at  i  a.  m.  tor  the  people  to  get  up;  at  break  of  day,  after  having 
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drunk  a  cap  of  cofEee,  they  go  to  the  field;  at  11  o'clock  they  return  Jo  breakfast; 
at  1  o'clock  they  again  go  to  the  field;  at  6  o'clock  they  come  in  to  dinner,  and  at 
8  o'clock  the  bell  sounds  silence.  After  that  absolute  ai'enco  is  enforced.  The 
negro  is  fond  of  his  mnsiu  and  dancing.  This  ia  permitted  at  seasonable  hours, 
and  sometimes  the  overseer  gives  special  pemiisaion  to  prolong  their  amusements 
beyond  the  usnal  hour. 

Gambling  is  prohibited,  but  the  prohibition  can  not  he  successfully  enforced. 

In  the  dry  season,  at  midday,  when  the  people  are  in  the  hatey,  sentinels  are 
stationed  on  the  hills  to  give  timely  'rt'arning  of  cane  fires. 

Armed  guards  patrol  the  fields  by  day  and  guard  the  cattle  at  night.  TMs 
applies  in  times  of  peace. 

ADVAKTAOES   OF   LARGE   COLOKIAS   OVEE   SMALL   ONES, 

Dtiring  my  experience  in  this  vicinity  I  have  never  known  a  single  instance 
where  a  small  colonia  prospered  or  was  able  to  extricate  itself  from  debt,  and  this 
condition  is  owing  to  various  causes.  A  colonia  employing  from  300  to  400  men 
can  be  carried  on  more  economically  than  one  employing  from  100  to  300  men. 
The  high-salaried  men  in  the  one  are  verynearly  the  same  as  in  the  other;  but  the 
small  farmers,  with  50  or  300  acres,  fare  much  worse.  These  purchaise  everything 
they  require  at  retail,  often  payiiig  from  15  to  30  per  cent  more  than  the  large 
farmers,  who  purchase  at  wholesale  and  receive  rebate  for  prompt  payment.  A 
small  faimer  employing  10  men  requires  a  cook;  the  larger  farmer  employing  800 
men  requires  but  3  cooks.  The  small  farmer  is  always  cramped  for  money,  has 
bnt  a  limited  credit  with  the  central,  and  outside  of  that  none  except  an  occasional 
country  storekeeper  who  may  consider  the  risk  and  accommodate  himby  charging 
exorbitant  iijterest.  The  money  which  ought  to  be  expended  on  the  cane  fields 
goes  to  pay  exorbitant  interest;  Ms  fields  get  to  such  low  ebb  that  the  cane  no 
longer  pays  the  expense  for  harvesting;  he  can  obtain  no  uoney  for  replanting, 
faOs  to  pay  his  rent,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  takes  possession  of  what  remains, 
resulting  in  some  other  poor  fellow  stepping  in,  only  to  repeat  his  predecessor's 
experience. 

The  cost  for  preparing,  breaking  up,  cross  plowing,  making,  furrowing,  seed 
cane,  planting,  cultivating,  wear  and  tear  to  implements,  and  weeding  one  cabal- 
leria  of  cane  to  maturity,  and  doit  well,  is  from  $1,400  to  $1,600,  according  to  con- 
ditions of  soil,  salaries,  etc.,  and  under  normal  conditions  will  here  require  from 
three  to  four  years  before  the  farmer  can  see  any  profits,  and  then  only  by  intel- 
ligent management  and  good  soil.  Soil  which  requires  planting  every  three  to 
five  years  will  rnin  any  man. 

The  average  yield  of  cane  per  oaballeria  in  Guabario  for  189.'>  was  about  71  ,.100 
arrobas,  and  the  cost  per  100  arrobas  for  weeding,  cutting,  carting,  and  deliver- 
ing to  the  central  amounted  to  about  $1.84. 

In  1896  we  had  some  new  plantings,  and  the  crop  was  estimated  at  3,700,000 
arrobas.  Very  nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  burned  by  the  insurgents;  some  of 
the  fields  were  burned  twice,  and  no  crop  was  made.  The  horees  were  seized, 
cattle  driven  off,  storehouses  plundered  repeatedly,  and  finally  the  manager  had 
to  flee  for  his  life  and  seek  safety  in  Cienf  uegos.  Since  then  the  fields  have  suf- 
fered repeated  burnings  and  the  crop  has  been  reduced  from  3,700.000  arrobas  to 
1,400,000  arrofios,  estimated.  In  1897  and  1898  the  crops  were  made  nnder  diffi- 
culties, the  colonia  employing  a  private  armed  force  of  16  men,  and  Col.  Luis 
Eamos  Izquierdo  kept  a  small  garrison  of  his  guerrillas  in  thecolonia. 

Note.— A  coJaiferta  contains  S24  eordeles,  or  33i  iicres.  An  arrc^a  is  35  pounds. 
Colonia  signifies  cane  farm.  Satey  is  the  space  occupied  by  the  buildings.  Bar- 
raeons  are  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  working  people.  An  irmenio  is  a  sugar 
plantation  with  all  the  buildings  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
rum,  and  molasses. 
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Under  date  of  July  19  the  secretary  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
industry,  Senor  Perfecto  Lacoste,  rejKirts  as  follows: 

The  aagar  crop  in  1998  -was  805,548  tons;  in  1899,  335,668  tons,  and  in  1900, 
383,651  tons. 

For  the  production  of  1900  the  above  figures  can  he  taken,  as  all  the  planta- 
tions have  already  finished  the  gathering  of  the  late  crop. 

In  nornial  years^that  is,  in  years  hefore  the  late  war,  as  in  1894,  for  instance — 
the  production  of  sugar  in  this  island  amounted  to  1  054,314  English  tons  of  3,340 
pounds. 

The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  state  that  in  his  opinion,  wliile  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances shall  continue  and  the  Cnban  planters  have  to  depend  on  their  own 
resources  for  the  development  of  their  plantations  without  the  necessary  imple- 
ments or  the  help  of  agricultural  hanks  or  similar  eatablishments  of  credit,  it  will 
be  impossible  to,  even  approximately  reich  the  above  referred  to  fignrea. 

In  the  stat-enients  of  Messrs.  Atkins,  Beal,  and  Bonnet  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  many  difficulties  and  great  expense  attending  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  cane.  The  establishment  of  sugar  mills  hy  which  a 
colonia  becomes  an  ingenio  or  central  is  another  branch  of  the  indus- 
try involving  many  large  expenditures  and  great  financial  risks  to 
those  engaged  in  it.  The  sugar  zone  extends  from  the  eastern  third 
of  the  .province  of  Pinar  del  Rio  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  province 
of  Puerto  Principe,  the  richest  and  lai^est  part  of  this  area  lying  in 
the  provinces  of  Habana,  Matanzas,  and  Santa  Clara,  Matanzas  being 
the  most  productive  of  the  three.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Beal  during 
the  recent  insurrection  was  common  to  the  planters  of  the  entire  sugar 
region,  those  of  the  province  of  Matanzas  suffering  the  most. 

The  only  ingenios  and  oolonias  saved  from  destruction  were  those 
which  enjoyed  the  protection  of  both  sides  in  the  war,  as  the  result  of 
liberal  donations,  private  or  public  guards,  and  suitable  defenses. 

The  rehabilitation  of  the  large  plantations  will  require  much  time 
and  considerable  expenditures,  but  with  the  liquidation  of  existing 
loans  on  rural  property,  the  establishment  of  banks  and  a  stable 
financial  system,  a  repetition  of  the  crop  of  1894  may  soon  be  expected, 
with  larger  ones  to  follow.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  this  crop 
was  cultivated  on  less  than  one -fourteenth  part  of  the  area  of  the 
island  (28,000,000  acres),  a  large  part  of  which  can  be  made  suitable 
for  sugar,  some  idea  of  its  great  prospective  wealtli  in  this  commodity 
can  be  formed,  provided  Cuba  is  successful  in  finding  favorable  for- 
eign markets.  In  short,  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  as  has  been  else- 
where stated,  that  under  such  conditions  Cuba  can  easily  become  the 
greatest  sugar-producing  country  in  the  world. 

Tobacco. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba  is  that  of 
tobacco,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  upward  of  80,000  people  are 
employed.  Unlike  sugar  cane,  the  tol>aeco  plant  is  indigenous  and 
was  found  in  use  by  the  natives  on  the  discovery  of  the  island.     Sixty 
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years  later  it  was  taken  to  Spain  by  Francisco  Fernandez,  a  physician 
who  had  been  sent  by  Philip  II  of  Spain  to  investigate  the  products 
of  Mexico.  But  while  the  plant  came  to  Europe  through  Spain,  the 
habit  of  smoking  it  was  begun  in  England.  Ralph  Lane,  the  first 
governor  of  Virginia,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  brought  pipes  and  tobacco 
from  Virginia  in  1586,  which  they  gave  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Lane 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Englishman  to  smoke ;  Sir  Walter  followed 
.  and  the  habit  soon  became  general  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth.  By  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  known  to  all  civilized 
countries,  although  every  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  its  use. 
Popes  fulminated  against  it,  and  penal  enactments  and  priests 
declared  smoking  a  crime,  and  in  Russia  smokers  were  given  the 
knout  and  had  their  noses  cut  off.  King  James  the  First  described 
its  use  as  "a  custom  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful  to  the  nose, 
harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  the  black,  stink- 
ing fumes  thereof  nearest  resembles  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of 
the  pit  that  is  bottomless." 

The  followi-ng  description  of  its  use  among  the  Indians  of  Santo 
Domingo,  when  that  island  was  flist  discovered,  written  by  Oviedo  in 
his  general  historj-  of  the  West  Indies  (1535),  throws  some  light  on 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  plant  and  explains  somewhat  the  first 
objections  to  its  use: 

The  Indians  inhabiting  this  island  have,  among  other  evil  cnstoma,  one  which 
in  very  perniciov^,  namely;  that  of  Brooking,  called  by  them  tobacco,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of:  producing  insensihility.  This  they  effect  by  means  of  a  certain  herb, 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  ia  of  poisonous  quality,  though  not  poisonous  in  its 
appearance.  It  is  about  four  or  five  paims  liigh;  the  leaves,  which  are  large  and 
broad,  are  salt  and  downy;  and  in  color  it  resembles  the  plant  called  bugloss  by 
doctors  and  herbaliste. 

The  manner  in  which  they  use  it  is  as  follows:  The  caaiques  and  principal  men 
have  small  hollowed  sticlts,  about  a  span  long  and  as  thick  as  the  little  finger;  they 
are  forked  in  the  manner  here  shown  i  Y).  but  both  tbe  forks  and  the  stalk  are  of 
the  same  piece.  The  forked  ends  are  inserted  in  the  nostrils  and  the  other  end  is 
applied  to  the  hurniug  leaves  of  the  herb,  which  are  rolled  up  in  the  manner  of 
pastils.  They  then  inhale  the  aoioke  until  they  fall  down  in  a  state  of  stupor,  in 
which  they  remain  as  it"  intoxicated  for  a  considerable  time.  Such  of  the  Indians 
as  can  not  procure  a  forked  stick  use  a  hollow  reed  or  cane  for  the  purpose  of 
inhaling  the  smoke.  Their  smoking  instrament.  whether  it  be  forked  or  merely 
a  hollow  cane,  is  called  tobacco  by  the  Indians,  who  do  not  give  this  nam'e  to  the 
herb,  nor  the  stupor  into  which  they  fall,  as  some  have  erroneously  supposed. 
The  Indians  hold  this  herb  in  great  esteem  and  cultivate  it  in  the  gardens  and 
fields.  Thev  pretend  that  the  use  of  it  is  not  only  wholesome  but  holy.  When  a 
cazique  or  other  great  man  falls  down  insensible  Irom  smoking  it  his  wives  {of 
whom  there  are  many)  pick  him  up  and  plac«  him  in  bed,'  if  he  has  previously 
informed  them  that  such  was  his  pleasure,  but  if  he  has  not  he  continues  lying 
where  he  fell  antil  the  intoxicating  effect  of  the  smoke  shall  have  passed  off. 

The  remains  uf  baked  clay  and  other  kinds  of  pipes  found  in  the 
Indian  mounds  of  the  North  American  continent  indicate  plainly  that 

'  The  bed  was  suspended  between  two  poles  and  called  a  hamac,  donbtless  the 
origin  of  tins  hammock. 
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smoking  was  generally  prevalent  among  the  lodians  of  the  mainland, 
long  before  the  discoveries  of  Colnmbus. 

For  many  yeai^  the  tobacco  trade  of  Cuba  was  a  Crown  monopoly, 
with  a  royal  office  and  warehouse  in  Habana  and  branches  in  San- 
tiago, Trinidad,  Bayamo,  and  Remedies,  where  the  planters  could 
store  their  tobacco,  receiving  such  prices  as  might  be  established  by 
the  Crown  for  each  crop.  In  Jater  years  the  tobacco  monopoly  was 
sold  to  private  companies,  and  was  again  resumed  by  the  Crown  in 
1760.  Finally,  in  1817,  by  a  royal  decree  of  June  22,  the  trade  and 
cultivation  of  tobacco  were  declared  free  on  payment  of  a  tax  by 
each  planter  equivalent  to  one-twentieth  of  the  production.  Since 
that  date  the  taxes  have  varied  according  to  circumstances,  but  have 
usually  been  very  high. 

Reliable  statistics  of  the  annual  production  of  tobacco  in  early  times 
are  not  at  hand,  nor  is  it  possible  to  tell  how  much  was  shipped,  except 
through  the  custom-house,  owing  to  the  large  amount  smuggled. 
From  such  data  as  are  available,  it  appears  that  from  1702  to  1817  the 
total  amount  regularly  exported  was  about  90,500,000  pounds;  that 
during  the  periods  of  government  monopoly  the  amount  was  less  than 
during  the  period  of  private  monopoly,  and  that  the  amount  exported 
was  largely  increased  after  the  trade  monopoly  was  discontinued.  It  is 
probable  that  the  amount  smuggled  was  equal  to  the  amount  exported. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  with  which  we  are  more  nearly  con- 
cerned, it  appears  that  the  average  production  in  bales  in  1894-95 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  560,000  bales  of  50  kilos,  or  62,000,000 
pounds  of  leaf,  valued  at  $22,000,000.  Of  this  amount  220,000  bales 
(nearly  40  per  cent),  valued  at  $10,000,000,  were  retained  for  home 
consumption  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes, 
and  this  is  about  the  proportion  with  normal  crops. 

Since  1895  the  crop  has  been  as  follows: 

Bales. 

I8ft6-&7 37.5.  U60 

1897-98 ___ 88,000 

1898-99-.-.- .-- 390,000 

1899-1900 460,000 

The  amount  of  tobacco  exported  to  the  United  States  since  1893  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Pounds. 

Valae. 

Pounds. 

Tl... 

f:SS 

10,818,468 

1897 

m 

11,819,351 

1^,^,067 

Except  cigars  and  cigarettes,  the  numerous  forms  in  which  tobacco 
is  used,  such  as  smoking  mixtures,  line  cut,  plug,  roH,  or  pigtail,  for 
chewing,  and  snuff,  are  not  manufactured  in  Cuba. 

Tobacco  is  raised  as  an  article  of  eoiiiiueree  iii  but  four  of  the  six 
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provinces  of  Cuba,  viz,  Pinar  del  Rio,  Habana,  Santa  Clara,  and  Santi- 
ago <ie  Cuba,  although  there  is  no  question  but  that  tobacco  can  be 
advantageously  raised  in  the  other  two.  To  the  trade  the  tobacco  of 
Pinar  del  Rio  is  known  as  the  VueUa  Abajo,  that  of  Habana  as  the 
Fartido  and  Serm-Vuelta,  that  of  Santa  Clara-as  Lns  ViUas  or  Reme- 
dies leaf,  while  the  leaf  of  Santiago  is  known  as  Oriente. 

The  quality  of  Cuban  tobacco  is  world-renowned,  more  especially 
that  known  as  the  VueUa  Abajo,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finest  cigars.  Every  attempt — and  there  have  been  many — to 
reproduce  this  tobacco  elsewhere,  even  in  Cuba,  has  failed,  and  the 
secret  of  its  superiority  remains  untold.  The  Sierra  de  los  Organos, 
a  range  of  mountains  running  along  the  entire  length  of  the  province 
of  Pinar  del  Rio,  is  no  doubt  a  favorable  cause,  as  it  breaks  the  high 
winds  which  do  so  much  damage  to  the  plants  elsewhere.  Various 
other  causes  have  been  assigned,  and  probably  they  have  all  con- 
tributed to  the  excellence  of  the  tobacco.  To  what  it  is  specially  due 
will  probably  be  known  when  the  soils  in  which  it  has  been  cultivated 
shall  have  been  carefully  analyzed  and  compared  and  the  chemical 
changes  due  to  curing  and  fermentation  are  better  understood. 

The  photographic  views  of  tobacco  cultivation  herewith  represent 
a  full-grown  plant  and  the  various  steps  of  setting  out,  harvesting, 
and  sorting  tobacco,  putting  it  in  bundles,  baiting  and  packing  it  to 
market.     These  operations  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

The  tobacco  crop  is  grown  from  nursery  or  transplanted  plants. 
These  plants  are  raised  in  seed  beds  located  and  prepared  with  great 
care  and  protected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  insects.  The  seeds  are 
very  small,  much  smaller  than  hay  seed,  and  while  there  are  between 
three  and  four  hundred  thousand  in  one  ounce,  the  seed  coat  is  so 
hard  that  only  about  75  per  cent  of  the  seed  will  sprovit.  On  this 
basis,  1  ounce  of  seed  onght  to  produce  between  thirty  and  forty 
thoiisand  plants,  costing  the  planter  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1.50  per 
thousand.  The  seed  beds  and  seeds  having  been  carefully  prepared, 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  September,  and  in  from  six  to  seven  weeks, 
when  the  young  plants  are  from  8  to  10  inches  high,  they  are  ready 
for  transplanting.  This  is  done  with  the  greatest  care,  as  a  very 
slight  injury  wiU  kill  them,  and  they  are  set  out  from  12  to  IS  inches 
apart  in  furrows.  The  distance  between  the  latter  varies  from  2  to  3 
feet,  it  is  said  that  tobacco  grown  under  shade  trees  is  of  better 
quality  than  when  grown  in  the  open. 

The  plante  are  hand  planted  and  not  by  machine,  as  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  operation  is  necessarily  much  slower. 

It  requires  about  four  months  for  the  plants  to  reach  maturity,  so 
that  the  harvest  is  in  January.  During  this  interval  they  require  the 
greatest  care  to  protect  them  against  the  tobacco  worm  and  other 
insects  and  against  weeds.  From  time  to  time,  and  especially  after 
rains,  they  are  cultivated,  the  buds  or  top,  and  all  suckers,  as  they 
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appear,  are  removed,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  insure  the  full 
development  of  the  leaf. 

The  pruning  is  done  with  the  thumb  nail,  as  its  dull  edge  closes  th« 
wound  and  prevents  bleeding.  According  as  the  plants  are  topped 
high  or  low,  there  will  be  from  8  to  10  or  from  18  to  20  leaves  on  a 
stalk.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  ripened,  the  cutting  begins.  Each 
stalk  is  cut  in  sections,  having  two  leaves  on  each;  they  are  hung  on 
poles  and  carried  to  the  drying  sheds.  A  section  of  each  stalk  with 
a  good  strong  sucker  on  it  is  left  in  the  field,  from  which  a  second,  or 
what  is  called  a  snoker  crop,  results,  and  while  the  quality  of  this 
crop  is  not  as  good  as  the  true  crop  it  answers  very  well  for  fillers. 

The  drying  or  curing  process  continues  for  three  or  four  weeks  or 
even  longer.  During  this  period  "great  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  moisture,  temperature,  and  ventilation  of  the  drying  house  in 
order  to  produce  those  changes  which  characterize  cured  tobacco  of  a 
superior  quality," 

Sweating  or  fermentation  follows  the  curing,  and  it  is  to  this  that 
the  tobacco  owes  its  peculiar  flavor.  During  or  after  this  process  the 
leaves  are  sprayed  with  water  or  a  petuning  liquid  which  is  supposed 
to  give  the  leaf  a  darker  color  and  a  better  ilavor,  but  this  is  ques- 
tioned by  some  tobacco  manufacturers.  >  When  fermentation  has 
taken  place,  the  leaves  are  sorted  and  made  up  into  bundles,  and  these 
into  bales  of  about  50  kilos  (110  pounds)  each.  It  is  now  ready  for 
transport  to  market. 

The  tobacco  planters,  in  common  with  the  sugar  planters,  experi- 
enced all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  but  as  the  province  of  Piuar  del 
Rio  was  the  last  to  become  a  theater  of  operations  the  crop  of  Vuslta 
Abajo  tobacco  was  spared  until  1896. 

Coffee. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  dates  from  somewhere  about  the  years 
1796-1798  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Cuba  by  refugees 
from  Santo  Domingo  after  that  island  was  ceded  to  France.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  these  emigrants,  of  whom  there  were  upward  of 
30,000,  coffee  plantations  made  their  appearance,  and  for  many  years 
the  cultivation  of  coffee  was  one  of  the  most  remunerative  industries 
of  the  island,  as  the  following  table  of  exports  will  show ;  ^ 


1809  .. 

390,000 

918,368 

-.. 870,239 

1818 

1819 

779,618 

643,716 

1815,... 

661,«74 

'  The  report  of  Mr.  Oscar  Loew,  of  the  Department  of  Agricnlfcare,  on  the  cur- 
ing and  fermentation  of  the  cigar  leaf  tobacco  should  be  studied  by  all  tobacco 
planters. 

'  Humboldt's  Islaad  of  Cuba. 
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Humboldt  atfcributea  the  extreme  variation  in  tho  fieures  of  this 
table  to  the  more  or  less  abundant  crops  and  to  frauds  in  the  eustom- 
house. 

In  the  years  184:j  and  1840  violent  hurricanes  visited  Cuba  and 
seriously  damaged  the  coffee  crop.  Owing  to  these  disasters  the 
increased  coffee  trade  of  the  East  Indies  and  South  America,  and  the 
larger  and  more  certain  pi-ofits  of  sugar  cultivation,  the  eoCEee  indus- 
try of  Cuba  rapidly  declined,  and  by  1850  the  amount  exported  was 
but  192,061  arrobas.  The  coffee  plantations  were  converijed  to  other 
uses  and  the  trade  in  coffee  practically  disappeared.  The  estimated 
coffee  crop  of  the  world  for  1900  is  15,285,000  bags  of  Uii  pounds 
each.i  Of  thisamount  Cuba  is  credited  with  130,000  bags — not  enough 
for  home  consumption.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  with  these  figures  before 
us,  that  in  1825  Cuba  exported  more  coffee  than  Java,  that  in  184i! 
there  were  more  than  1,600  coifee  plantations  in  the  island,  and  that 
in  richness,  flavor,  and  the  productive  capacity  of  the  trees  the  coffee 
of  Cuba  was  nob  snrpassed  by  that  of  any  other  West  India  island  or 
hy  South  America. 

A  consideration  of  these  well-known  facts  may  result  in  the  revival 
of  this  Important  industry,  which  under  free  institutions  will  no  doubt 
regain  its  former  position  among  the  agricultural  resources  of  Cuba. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1894  coffee  was  cultivated  in  aU  the  prov- 
inces of  Cuba  except  Puerto  Principe,  and  there  were  191  cafeiaies,  or 
plantations,  although  by  far  the  larger  number  was  in  the  province  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  coffee  cultivation  was  first  attempted.  The 
topographical  features  of  this  province,  with  its  ranges  of  mountains, 
hills,  and  high  plateaus,  render  it  especially  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
for,  while  coffee  will  grow  most  anywhere  in  Cuba,  it  thrives  best  at 
altitudes  between  1,500  and  2,500  feet.  It  is  not  an  expensive  crop 
to  cultivate,  and  it  is  said  that  few  occupations  are  more  delightful 
than  that  of  the  coffee  planter,  or  more  remunerative  under  favorable 
conditions. 

In  the  cultivation  of  coffee  the  seeds  are  first  sown  in  a  nurserj-, 
and  when  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high  they  are  transplanted; 
thereafter,  like  the  tobacco  plant,  they  require  great  care.  The  trees 
begin  bearing  in  the  second  year,  and  by  the  third  a  good  crop  may  be 
expected.  A  tree  in  good  condition  will  yield  from  1^  to  2  pounds  of 
berries.  The  trees  are  rarely  allowed  to  exceed  a  height  of  10  feet  for 
convenience  in  harvesting  the  berries;  this  is  accomplished,  and  the 
trees  are  made  to  spread  laterally  by  repeated  pruning.  Two  crops 
ea;ch  year  reward  the  successful  coffee  planter,  so  that  the  trees  are 
almost  always  in  bloom. 

As  the  coffee  berry  requires  shade,  fruit  and  other  trees  are  planted 
among  the  coffee  trees  for  this  purpose,  so  that  a  coffee  plantation 

'  statesman's  Year-Book,  1900. 
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can  be  utilized  for  both  fruit  and  coffee  culture,  without  detriment 
to  either  and  with  corresponding  benefit  to  the  planter. 

Next  in  pi^jspeetive  value  as  an  agricultural  product  is  eoeoa, 
although  the  cocoa  trade  has  not  been  large  for  many  years,  owing  to 
excessive  taxes  and  the  devastations  of  war.  The  pi-ovince  of  Santi- 
ago is  especially  adapted  to  its  cultivation,  and  the  eoeoa  bean  o£ 
Cuba  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Bananas,  eocoanuts,  figs,  dates,  guava,  mangoes,  grapes,  lemons, 
limes,  melons,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  strawberries,  pineapples, 
pomegranates,  and  oranges  are  among  the  fruits  of  Cuba,  which  also 
include  many  of  a  purely  tropical  character,  while  nearly  all  the  vege- 
tables known  to  the  United  States  are  easily  grown,  especially  corn, 
rice,  potatoes,  onions,  beets,  cabbage,  lettuce,  radishes,  and  cucum- 
bers, which  are  practically  perennial,  only  requiring,  for  abundant 
production,  suflieient  interest  and  energy  to  plant  the  seeds  and  the 
use  of  more  modern  methods  and  agricultural  implements  in  their 
cultivation. 

Owing  to  the  high  differential  duties  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  imports 
before  the  war,  Cuban  planters  were  compelled  to  purchase  their  agri- 
cultural implements  and  machines  in  Spain,  which  is  not  renowned 
for  the  excellence  of  these  raanufactnres.  Many  of  the  plows,  hoes, 
and  other  necessary  means  of  preparing  the  groimd  and  cultivating 
the  soil  are  of  most  inferior  design  and  make,  and  not  to  be  compared 
witli  similar  American  Implements,  while  many  of  the  machines  iu 
general  use  among  our  farmers  are  unknown.  Under  the  present 
tariff,  agricultural  implements  are  on  the  fre«  list,  where  they  have 
been  since  the  date  of  American  occupation. 

A  serious  drawback  to  the  development  of  agriculture  in  Cuba  is 
the  lack  of  good  roads.  Outside  of  the  provinces  of  Matanzas,  Ilahana, 
and  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  cities,  there 
is  not  a  good  road  in  Cuba,  and  even  those  Ihat  are  passable  in  the 
dry  season  become  almost  impassable  for  wagons  in  the  rainy  sea- 
son. There  are  only  1,100  miles  of  railroad,  much  of  which  is  not  in 
good  condition  on  account  of  the  heavy  tariff  heretofore  laid  on  rail- 
road materials  of  all  kinds. 

But,  while  these  important  public  works  demand  immediate  atten- 
tion, their  consideration  .should  be  defei-red  until  an  accurate  topo- 
graphic survey  of  the  island  has  been  made  and  a  eontoui-  map 
prepared.  This  is  a  work  of  pressing  necessity  and  should  be  com- 
menced at  once. 

Stock  Raising. 

There  are  very  few  countries  better  suited  to  stock  raising  than 
Cuba,  where  grass  is  abundant  at  all  seasons  and  where  many  streams 
furnish  a  copious  supply  of  good  water.  The  breeding  of  stock  was 
at  one  time  an  important  industry,  but  owing  to  the  excessive  taxes, 
amounting  to  upward  of  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  stock,  and  the 
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great  destruction  due  to  the  serious  revolutions  whicli  have  taken 
place  in  the  island,  this  industry  has  been  seriously  crippled.  The 
last  two  wars  almost  entirely  destroyed  it,  and  as  the  duties  on  stock 
were  almost  prohibitive  fincl  the  stock  was  taken  by  the  government 
under  one  pretext  or  another  as  fast  as  imi>orted,  recovery  was  neces- 
sarily slow.     For  example: 

Per  head. 

Duty  on  torses _.. SSr.jju 

Duty  on  mulea    - _.. _.- 33.00 

Daty  ojiosen - _ _._     32.00 

Dutyoncows- _ _ __ _    lO.'X) 

Duty  on  calves,  heifers,  and  steers  ...  = _.. 8.00 

Dutyonhogs  -- 7.00 

besides  other  vexatious  charges. 

Owing  to  the  vast  number  and  great  variety  of  palm  trees,  the 
berries  of  which  are  a  never  failing  food  supply  for  hogs,  these 
animals  can  be  raised  in  enormous  numbers  and  at  very  little  expense. 

The  agricultural  tables  will  show  the  plantations,  farms,  and  live 
stock  in  the  island  when  this  census  was  taken.  The  number  prior 
to  the  war,  1894,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: 


Coffee. 

Sugar, 

T.t^. 

ranches. 

Farms. 

4S 

1 
1 

•e 

5»9 

t-^i 

317 

8ii 

191 

1,100 

8,876 

4.,m 

" 

' 

Number. 

™... 

5St,7Sf) 
3,485. 7W) 

•S-fs-S 

3,719,179 

IUI.138,355 

Statistics  op  Agriculture. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  schedule  used  in  the  collcetioriof  agri- 
cultural returns: 

Census  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States,  1S99. 

SCHEDUtiE  No.  3,— AORrCTTLTlTRAI,  STATISTICS. 

Supervisor's  district  No.  -. — — ■  Distriet  of  enumeration  No.  — ^— . 

Compiled  by  me  on  the  - —  day  of  — — ,  1809. 

,  Enumerator. 

1,  Name  of  farmer  or  owner. . 


3.  Color  oi 

Note. — State  whether  white,  negro,  mixed,  Chinese,  or  whatever  he  may  be. 
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4.  Cuban,  or  Spaniard, . 

Note.— State  whether  Cutiam,  Spaniard,  or  In  suspense,  according  as  to  whether 
he  has  taken  the  oath;  if  this  qnestion  relates  to  a  foreigner  and  istiierefore  snper- 
fluona,  write  foreigner, 

5.  Doesthefann  or  plantation  belong  to  the  person  named  or  is  it  leased?    -, 

6.  Area  of  the  farm  or  plantation  in  caballerias  and  cordeiea, . 

Area  under  cultivation  at  the  present  time, . 

Area  nncoltivated  at  the  present  time,  ■ . 

1,  Approximate    area   under   cultivation   before  the   insurrection   (prior   to 


Crops, 

^tsr ;' 

Area  (oabel- 

T  tmcco 

N  OTE. ^Indicate  on  blank  lines  any  other  crops. 

10.  Number  of  cattle  on  the  hoof  on  the  day  of  enumeration: 


Kind- 

Number. 

Value,  iodol- 

Kind. 

Number, 

Value,  in  i,<A- 

Ball  calves 

Note. ^Indicate  on  blank  lines  any  other  cattle  on  the  hoof. 

11.  Nnmber  of  grinders  and  evaporators  on  the  plantation  on  this  day; 

Mills,  number, .    Outpnt,  in  arrobas,  of  cane  per  day, — 

Evaporating    apparatos,    nnmber,    .     Production,   in    sacks,    per 

18.  Numhpr  and  capacity  of  the  atiils  on  the  plantation: 

Number, .    Capacity,  in  gallons,  per  day, . 

DISCUSSION   OF   THE   TABLES. 

As  is  apparent  from  the  table  of  occupations,  agriculture  is  the 
principal  industry  of  the  people  of  Cuba.  Its  manufactures  are 
trifling,  with  the  exception  of  the  making  of  cigars,  raw  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum,  while  trade  and  transportation,  except  in  a  limited 
way,  are  prosecuted  but  little.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
thought  inexpedient  to  attempt  to  collect  statistics  of  any  other 
industry  excepting  that  of  agriculture,  and  even  in  this  it  was  deemed 
advisable,  in  view  of  the  unsettled  economic  conditions  of  the  island, 
to  attempt  to  obtain  only  a  few  simple  facts  regarding  the  industry. 
The  inquiries  were  limited  to  those  relating  to  the  area  of  farms, 
cultivated  land,  and  woodland,  to  the  kind  of  tenure  of  fai-ms,  to  the 
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race  of  the  occupant,  to  the  areas  cultivat«d  in  certain  leading  crops, 
to  a  few  details  regarding  the  production  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  and  to 
the  number  of  live  stock. 

The  schedules  received'  bear  witness  to  the  disturbed  condition  of 
the  industry.  Farm. areas  were  found  to  be,  in  many  cases,,  uncertain 
and  contradictory,  and  were  given  in  many  different  units  of  measure- 
ment. The  tenure  was  often  uncertain  or  unknown,  and  many  tracts 
were  held  by  squatters  on  sufferance,  necessarily  without  definite 
limits  of  occujjancy. 

But  in  spite  of  their  many  faults  and  deficiencies,  the  information 
derived  from  these  schedules  is  extremelj'^  significant  and  insti'uctive. 

Table  XLIV  presents,  by.  totals,  for  Cuba,  for  each  of  its  six  pro- 
vinces and  for  each  municipal  district,  the  number  of  farms,  the  area 
included  within  them,  the  area  cultivated  in  the  census  year,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  area  cultivated  in  1895,  together  with  areas  covered 
with  timber,  classified  as  large,  and  small.  To  this  table  must  be  added 
a  word  of  explanation.  The  cultivated  areas  do  not  include  pasturage, 
although  in  many  cases  the  pasture  is  artificial,  being  produced  by 
sowing  the  seed  of  some  forage  plant.  These  areas  were  not  distin- 
guished in  the  schedules  from  natural  pasture,  which  of  course  com- 
prised vastly  the  greater  area,  and  consequently  it  was  necessary  to 
exclude  it  altogether  from  the  cultivated  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  head  "Cultivated  in  1895"  it  is 
apparent  that  in  some  eases  pasturage  has  been;  included,  and  as  there 
is  no  way  of  making  a  clear  separation  of  it,,  this  matter  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  contrasting  the  areas  cultivated  in  1895  and  in  1899, 
Furthermore,  this  column  can  not  be  held  to  possess  much  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  includes  only  the  areas  cultivated  in  the  farms  which 
were  enumerated  by  the  recent  census.  There  are  doubtless  many 
farms  in  which  were  considerable  areas  of  land  cultivated  in  1895, 
which  have  now  been  abandoned  and  are  not  represented  in  this  census 
at  all;  hence,  the  figures  given  in  this  column  are  in  all  probability 
below  the  truth. 

The  columns  relating'  to  timber  include  only  the  timber  upon  faims 
and  do  not  include  the  large  and  undefined  forest  areaa  which  lie 
outside  of  farms.  The  number  of  plantations  and  farms  in  Cuba  far 
exceeds  the  number  of  farmers  and  planters  given  in  the  table  of 
occupations.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  enumerators  have 
returned  simply  as  laborers,  or  as  agricultural  laborers,  most  of  the 
owners  of  these  plantations  and  farms.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  smaller  farms,  particularly  of  those  rented.  On  this  account  the 
number  of  planters  given  in  the  occupation  table  is  of  no  significance 
whatever. 

Measurements  are  given  in  the  ordinary  Spanish  measure  of  cahal- 
hirim,  a  caballeria  being  equal  to  33^  acres,  and  in  cvrd'ils,  334  of 
which  equal  one  caballeria. 
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Prior  to  the  late  war  there  were  in  Cuba  90,960  plantations  and 
farms.  There  were  in  1899  only  60,711  farmy,  with  an  area  of  262,858 
caMlWias.  Of  this  27,032  caballerias  were  cultivated.  The  average 
size  of  the  farm  in  Cuba  was  4.3  eahallerias  (148  a^res)  and  the 
average  area  cultivated  per  farm  was  0.4  of  a  cahaUeria  (13  acres). 
These  facts  are  set  forth  for  the  several  provinces  of  Cuba  in  the 
following  table: 


;    Farma. 

A«. 

Area  cul-l  Average 

cSd 

II 

i.^ 

0^ 

Malanzas 

in'S™ 

^■\ 

Sanliago 

^,m 



From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  Puerto  Principe  has  the  largest 
area  in  farms,  but  the  smallest  cultivated  area.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  farms  of  Puerto  Principe  are,  in  the  main,  cattle  ranches, 
upon  which  there  is  a  wide  I'ange  for  stock,  but  small  area  under  cul- 
tivation. On  page  551  the  pasture  lands  of  Puerto  Principe  are  dis- 
cussed. The  average  size  of  the  farm  in  Puerto  Principe,  25.8  eahal- 
lerias, is  six  times  the  average  size  of  the  farm  in  Cuba,  while  the 
cultivated  area  per  farm  is  approxiniately  the  same  as  that  of  the 
entire  islind.  The  smallest  farms,  on  an  average,  are  in  the  province 
of  Santiago,  where  the  total  area  is  only  2.5  cahallffrkis,  and  here  also 
is  found  the  smaUest  average  cultivated  area  per  farm,  or  only  0.3  of 
a  mhallena.  The  largest  cultivated  area  per  farm  is  in  Matanzas 
Province,  where  it  is  1.3  caballerias,  and  in  this  province  also  is  found 
the  largest  average  size  of  farm  after  Puerto  Principe.  In  this  prov- 
ince are  many  large  sugar  plantations,  larger  and  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere  in  the  island. 

Of  the  entire  area  of  Cuba  29.9  per  cent  were  included  within 
farms,  but  only  3  per  cent  of  the  area  of  Cuba  and  only  10  per  cent 
of  the  area  in  farms  was  under  cultivation.  The  following  table  shows 
the  percentage  of  the  total  ai-ea  of  each  province  which  was  included 
within  faiTus  and  the  percentage  under  cultivation: 


,,„,„. 

farms. 

^^o"u 

45.6 

Puerto  Principe 

Santa  Cla™ 

iX 
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The  largest  proportion  was  in  Habana  and  the  smallest  in  Santiago, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island.  Of  the  area  under  cultivation  the  largest 
proportion  was  in  Matanzas  and  the  smallest  in  Puerto  Principe. 

Taking  Cuba  as  a  whole,  the  number  of  rural  inhabitants  to  a  farm 
was  18,  This  proportion  ranged  widely  in  different  provinces,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

Rural  population  to  farms. 

Habana __ ___ 24 

Matanzaa ___ _ 35 

Pinar  del  Rio _ _ 16 

Puerto  Principe _  _  _ 26 

Santa  Clara __ 17 

Santiago _ _ 13 

Matanzas  stands  highest,  with  35  rural  inhabitants  to  a  farm,  or 
twice  as  many  as  in  Cuba,  with  Santiago,  it  the  other  extreme,  with 
but  13. 

Many  interesting  facts  regarding  the  tenure  of  farms,  combined  with 
the  race  of  the  occupants  and  the  size  of  the  farms,  are  brought  out  in 
tables  XLV  and  XLVI.  Of  the  60,711  farms  in  Cuba,  22.9  per  cent 
were  owned  by  whites;  49  per  cent,  more  than  twice  as  many,  and  nearly 
one-half  the  farms  of  Cuba,  were  rented  by  whites,  making  71.9  per 
cent  of  the  farms  occupied  by  whites.  The  colored  owned  5.1  per  cent 
and  rented  18.5  per  cent,  making  a  total  occupied  by  colored  of  23.6 
per  cent. 

The  column  headed  "Other"  includes  all  other  forms  of  occupation. 

Of  the  cultivated  areas  of  farms  in  Cuba,  40.7  per  cent  were  owned 
by  whites  and  44.2  per  cent  rented  by  whites,  making  the  total  occu- 
pied by  this  race  84.9  per  cent.  By  the  colored  only  2.8  per  cent  were 
owned  and  8.3  per  cent  rented,  making  a  total  of  11  percent  occupied 
by  the  colored  race.  Thus,  the  whites,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
occupy  much  the  largest  number  of  farms  and  a  still  larger  part  of 
the  cultivated  area.  The  above  facts  relating  to  the  tenure  of  farms, 
both  by  number  of  faiins  and  by  areas  of  cultivated  lands  in  farms, 
are  set  forth  in  the  two  following  tables  by  provinces: 
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■s.    renters. 
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other. 
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The  first  of  these  tables  shown  that  in  every  province  of  the  island 
more  farms  were  rented  than  were  owned,  and  in  most  eases  far  more. 
The  only  province  in  which  the  owned  farms  approached  in  number  the 
rented  farms  is  Matanzas,  where  47.8  per  cent  were  owned,  while  in 
Santiago  nearly  two-thirds  were  rented,  and  in  Santa  Clai-a  nearly 
seven-tenths.  White  owners  outmimbered  colored  owners  many  times 
in  all  the  provinces  except  Santiago,  where  there  were  about  1^  white 
owner's  to  1  colored.  The  proportion  of  white  owners  to  white  renters 
was  much  greater  than  that  of  colored  owners  to  colored  renters.  White 
occupants,  including  owners  and  renters,  greatly  exceeded  colored  occu- 
pants, in  most  cases  being  several  times  their  number.  In  Habana 
white  occupants  comprised  nearly  90  per  cent  of  all  occupants,  while 
colored  occupants  comprised  only  5.5  per  cent.  In  Matanzas  the  pro- 
portions were  almost  equally  great.  In  Santiago  the  proportion 
between  white  and  colored  occupants  was  smallest,  there  being  53. 3  per 
cent  white  occupants  to  40.8  per  cent  colored  occupants. 

Comparing  the  two  tables  with  one  another,  it  is  seen  that  white 
owners  occupied  much  the  larger  farms;  thus,  while  in  the  island  of 
Cuba  white  owners  comprised  22.9  per  cent  of  all  owners,  they  owned 
not  less  than  40.7  per  cent  of  all  the  cultivated  area.  In  each  province 
the  proportion  of  the  cultivated  area  which  was  owned  by  whites  was 
greater  than  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  whites  which  owned  it. 
In  all  other  cases  the  proportional  area  was  less  than  the  proportional 
number,  and  in  many  cases  the  disproportion  is  very  striking. 

The  classification  of  the  farms  in  Cuba  by  size,  both  as  to  number 
and  as  to  cultivated  area,  brings  out  many  interesting  facts,  which 
are  shown  in  the  following  table; 


ClaSEes. 

S' 

W 

ssaa 

to  OoabaHeria 
Over  10  oabHiletia 

'•tl 

15,5 

From  the  first  column,  which  classifies  the  number  of  farnos,  it  is 
seen  that  nearly  two-thirds  were  under  one-fourth  of  a  cahalleria,  i.  e., 
less  than  8  acres  of  cultivated  area,  and  nearly  one-fifth  fall  in  the 
next  class,  i.  e.,  between  8  and  16  acres,  etc.  In  the  second  column, 
which  classifies  the  cultivated  area  of  these  farms  of  various  sizes,  the 
story  is  quite  different.  Comparing  the  two  columns,  it  is  seen  that  in 
the  lowest  class  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  farms  contained  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  cultivated  area;  in  the  next  class  about  one-fifth  of  the 
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farms  contained  one-eighth  of  the  cultivated  area,  while  in  the  largest 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  contained  nearly  27  pci'  I'ent  of  all 
the  cultivated  area  of  the  island,  or  more  than  one-fourth. 

The  two  following  tables  show,  first,  the  percent^eS  of  the  number 
of  farms  in  each  area  group,  (classified  by  kind  of  tenure  and  by  race 
of  the  occupant;  second,  the  percentage  of  the  cultivated  areas  of 
farms,  classified  in  a,  similar  manner. 


PercenUiges  of  Oie  number  and  a 
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From  the  first  of  these  tables  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  farms  of 
the  smallest  size,  viz,  under  one-fourth  of  a  caballena,  were  occu- 
pied in  greater  proportion  by  colored  than  by  whites,  while  in  the 
other  classes  the  number  of  whites  was  the  greater.  In  this  matter 
there  is  no  decided  distinction  between  the  farms  owned  and  those 
rented. 

Dividing  all  farms  into  two  classes — those  which  were  under  1  cabal- 
leria  and  those  which  were  over  1  cahilleria  in  cultivated  area — it 
appears  that  of  the  farmsown6cl.by,.'white3  87'.9.per  cent  wefe  less  than 
1  caballeria  in  size;  of  those  rented  by  whites,  92.6  per  cent;  of 
those  owned  by  colored,  97.4  per  cent,  and  of  those  rented  by  colored, 
98.1  per  cent.  Of  the  farms  of  the  largest  size,  those  of  over  10 
cdballerias  in  cultivated  area,  the  proportion  of  those  owned  by  whites 
exceeded  the  proportion  rented  by  whites,  or  rented  or  occupied  by 
coloi-ed. 

Fi'om  the  second  table  it  appears  that  the  farms  owned  by  whites  were 
in  area  far  the  largest.  Of  this  class  those  under  1  cahallefria  in  size 
were  collectively  only  24  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  owned  by  whites, 
while  those  above  1  oaballena  in  area  comprised  76  per  cent,  or 
more   than  three-fourths;  and  the  farms  of  10  cahallerius  and  over 
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eODtamed  not  Jess  than  45.4  per  cent  of  all  the  cultivated  area  owned 
by  whites. 

The  farms  I'ented  by  whites  were  smaller  than  those  owned,  48  per 
cent  of  the  area  being  comprised  in  farms  of  less  than  1  cahallerm 
in  area  and  52  per  ,cent  in  those  of  more  than  1  c^idUeria.  Farms 
owned  by  the  colored  were  still  smaller,  those  under  1  cdhalleTla 
comprising  71.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  area,  while  those  above  1 
cabaUeria  comprised  only  28. 7  per  cent.  The  farms  occupied  by  col- 
ored renters  were  still  smaller.  Those  under  one-fourth  of  a  cc^Ueria 
comprised  only  41.1  per  cent  of  the  entire  area,  and  those  under  1 
caiaUeria  comprised  80.  S)  per  cent,  or  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  area. 

Fi'oducts. — The  returns  of  farm  products  were  obtained  through 
the  enumerators  only  in  terms  of  area  cultivated  in  the  various  crops. 
No  attempt  wa^  made  to  obtain  the  amounts  or  values.  The  following 
table  shows  the  areas,  expressed  in  cordels,  of  which  there  are  324  in 
a  caialleria,  or  approximately  10  to  an  acre,  which  was  planted  in 
each  of  the  principal  crops,  together  with  the  percentage  of  the  culti- 
vated area  in  each  crop: 
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The  tible  showb  that  very  neaily  one  half  of  the  cultivated  area  of 
Cuba  wai  planted  m  sugai  cane,  that  the  next  crop  ot  importance, 
in  whi<h  11  3  pel  cent  of  the  cultivated  iiea  was  planted,  was  sweet- 
potatoes,  while  tobacco,  for  which  crop  the  island  is  quite  as  cele- 
bi'ated  as  for  sugar  cane,  occupied  only  9,3  per  cent  of  the  cultivated, 
area,  being  third  in  importance  as  measured  in  area  cultivated. 
Bananas  and  Indian  corn  occupied  nearly  as  much  ground.  Coffee,  at 
one  time  a  product  of  great  importance  in  Cuba,  occupied  only  1.6 
per  cent  of  the  cultivated  area,  and  most  other  crops  were  of  even  less 
importance. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  percentages,  the  distribution  of  the 
area  cultivated  in  each  crop  by  the  tenure  of  the  occupant  and  his  race, 
the  occupants  being  classified  as  white  owners,  white  renters,  colored 
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ownei's,  and  colored  I'enters,  and  others,  and  the  figures  1 
centages  of  the  entire  area  devoted  to  each  crop: 


White 

White 
renters. 

Coiored  1  Colored 

other. 

221 

65  V 

Os'           s^ 

2« 

55 

2: 

1 

I 

30 
H 
51 

: 

65 
45 

2 
9 

2 
3 

j 

i 

Banenae"."!::                                                  ".'.'.'.'. 

5 

^  distributed  aw  follows, 


It  will  be  recalled  that  the  cultivated  areai* 
by  tenure  and  race: 

White  owners 40.7 

"White  renters -_- -- - 44.2 

Colored  owners 2.  8 

Colored  renters 8.  2 

White  occupants 84.9 

Colored  occupants -  - -  - 11.0 

Owners 43,  5 

Ilenlers --_  52.4 

It  will  be  seen,  on  examination  of  the  above  table,  that  in  the  case 
of  tobacco,  sugar,  Irish  potatoes,  onions,  pineapples,  and  oranges,  the 
proportion  of  land  occupied  by  whites  was  in  excess  of  their  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  cultivated  area,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  other  crops 
this  proportion  was  less;  in  other  words,  the  crops  above  enumerated 
were  produced  by  white  men  in  greater  proportion  than  by  colored, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  other  crops  the  situation  was  reversed.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  sugar,  of  which  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
crop  was  produced  by  white  men,  and  only  a  trifling  proportion  by 
colored. 

Turning  now  to  owners  versus  renters,  as  concerned  with  different 
products,  it  is  seen  that  sugar,  cocoanuts,  coffee,  and  cocoa  were  mised 
upon  owned  land  in  greater  proportion  than  the  avei-age  of  the  culti- 
vated area,  while  in  the  case  of  the  other  crops  the  situation  is 
reversed.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  crops  which  were  cultivated  mainly 
upon  owned  estates  are  those  of  a  permanent  character,  as  distin- 
guished from  annual  crops. 
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-   Sv^ar  cane. — Each  proTince  of  Cuba  produced  sugarcane,  but  in 
varying  amounts,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Cordela. 

Per«e.t 

1,735,000 
1,245,501 

msoo 

«B 

Assuming  that  the  product  is  proportional  to  the  area  under  culti- 
vation, it  appears  that  Santa  Clara  produced  not  less  than  41, 9  per  cent 
of  the  product  of  the  island,  and  Matanzas  30.1  per  cent.  Considering 
the  relative  area&  of  the  two  provinces  it  is  seen  that  Matanzas  is,  in 
proportion  tx>  its  area,  of  rather  more  importance  in  the  sugar  industry 
than  Santa  Clara.  Santiago  produced  16.7  per  cent,  or  one-sixth  of 
the  product  of  the  island,  and  Habana  but  one-sixteenth.  The  amounts 
produced  in  Puerto  Principe  and  Pinar  del  Rio  were  little  more  than 
trifling. 

Of  the  total  area  of  cultivated  land  in  Cuba,  47.3  per  cent  was,  as  is 
stated  above,  planted  in  sugar  cane.  The  proportion  of  the  cultivated 
area  planted  in  this  product  differed  widely  in  different  provinces, 
showing  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  relative  importance  attached 
to  this  crop  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  following  table  shows 
the  percentage  of  the  cultivated  land  which  in  each  province  was  planted 
in  sugar  cane: 


Thus  it  appears  that,  considering  its  area,  Matanzas  is  the  most 
important  of  the  provinces  of  Cuba  in  this  regard,  nearly  four-fifths 
of  its  cultivated  area  being  devoted  to  sugar  cane.  In  Santa  Clara 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  area  is  thus  used,  while  at  the 
other  extreme  is  Pinar  del  Rio,  where  only  one-sixteenth  was  planted 
in  sugar  cane. 

Tobacco. — ^Tobacco  was  produced  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the 
island,  but  in  differing  degrees  of  importance,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following  table: 
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If  we  measure  the  amount  of  tobacco  produced  by  the  area  under 
cultivation,  the  product  of  Pinar  del  Eio  was  72.2  per  cent,  or  nearly- 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  product  of  Cuba.  Habana  and  &nta  Clara 
together  produced  a  little  more  than  one-fourth,  while  the  amount 
raised  in  Santiago,  Matanzas,  and  Puerto  Principe  is  comparatively 
trifling. 

Of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  Cuba,  &.6  per  cent  were  planted  in 
tobacco.  The  proportion  of  thetultivatedareaof  the  several  provinces 
which  was  planted  in  tobacco  differs  widely,  as  is  seen  below: 

Per  cent.     , 

Pinar  del  Eio 42.4 

Habana _ ___ 10.3 

Santa  Clara.  - _ 4,2 


Pnerto  Principe _ _ 3 

Matanzaa _ .       .3 

Thus  it  appears  that,  con.sidering  tobacco  relative  to  othei'  agricul- 
tural interests,  it  was  most  prominent  at  the  west  end  of  the  island,  in 
Pinar  del  Rio  primarily  and  in  Habana  secondarily,  and  that  elsewhere 
it  was  a  crop  of  comparatively  little  importance,  although  cultivated 
widely  to  a  small  extent. 

These  are  the  two  great  export  crops  of  the  Lsland.  The  others  are 
raised  fi.lmost  entirely  for  home  consumption,  and  their  distribution  is 
a  matter  of  less  interest. 

The  cultivation  of  sweet  potatoes  is  distributed  quite  generally  over 
the  island,  but  is  greatest  in  the  two  extreme  provinces,  Pinar  del  Kio 
and  Santiago. 

The  cultivation  of  bananas  is  also  quite  general,  although  in  the 
province  of  Santiago  much  greater  attention  is  paid  to  it  than  else- 
where, the  area  under  cultivation  being  about  three-sevenths  of  that 
of  the  island. 

Indian  corn  is  a  grain  oif  much  importance  in  the  agriculture  of  Cuba. 
It  is  raised  in  every  province  in  considerable  quantities,  but  most 
attention  is  paid  to  it  in  Santiago. 

Malanga,  a  farinaceous  root,  is  raised  quite  generally  for  food 
throughout  the  island,  but  more  than  two-thirds  of  it  is  produced  in 
the  province  of  Pinar  del  Bio  and  only  a  trifling  amount  in  Puerto 
Principe. 

Yucca  is  produced  in  every  province,  but  apparently  the  most  atten- 
tion Ls  paid  to  it  m  Santiago,  in  which  province  is  situated  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  area  under  this  crop  in  the  island. 

Coffee,  once  a  crop  of  great  importance,  is  now  produced  only  to  a 
small  extent,  and  that  almost  entirely  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Clara 
and  Santiago.  In  the  latter  province  are  situated  about  three-fourths 
of  the  coffee  lands  of  the  island. 

The  cultivation  of  the  coeoanut  palm  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
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Santiago,  in  ■wbich  province  i>  move  than  four-tifths  of  the  area 
devoted  to  its  cultivation. 

The  distribution  of  the  production  of  cocoa  is  very  similar,  being 
confined  almost  entirely  to  Santiago. 

The  production  of  rice,  which  is  of  little  importance,  is  distributed 
with  considerable  uniformity. 

The  production  of  yams  is  in  great  part  confined  to  Santiago,  which 
province  contributes  more  than  one-half  the  island's  product. 

Irish  potatoes  are  i-aised  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Their  cul- 
tivation is  scattered  widely,  but  nearly  half  of  them  are  pro<luced  in 
the  piovince  of  Habana. 

Pineapples  are  produced  in  every  province,  hut  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  product  comes  from  Habana. 

Oranges  are  raised  in  every  province,  but  in  Habana  and  Matanzas 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  elsewhere. 

Of  the  onion  product,  more  than  two-thirds  come  from  the  province 
of  Habana. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  agricultuml  interests  of  the  province  of 
Puerto  Principe  are  in  the  main  pastoral,  the  leading  product  being 
live  stock,  a  special  tabulation  was  made  of  its  pasture  lands.  The 
total  area  of  the  pasture  lands  in  this  province  was  16,666  caiallerias,  or 
approximately  650,000  acres.  This  land  was  owned  and  occupied  in 
the  manner  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Whit*  KDll 

Colored  ow 
Colored  ten 

Total. 


From  this  it  appears  that  two-fifths  of  the  pasture  lands  of  the  prov- 
ince were  owned  by  whites  and  three-tenths  of  them  were  rented  by 
whites.  The  amount  occupied  by  colored  was  trifling,  the  greater  part 
of  the  remainder  being  incapable  of  classification  and  given  under  the 
head  of  "other," 

Live  stock. — Table  LII  shows  the  number  of  live  stock  on  farms 
and  elsewhere,  by  provinces.  The  live  stock  on  farms  is  also  classified 
by  the  tenure  of  the  farms.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results: 

Horses  -.- - 88,001 

Mules 18, 474 

Asaea _ _ -  _  1 ,  842 

Piga -.,- S58,868 

Goats _ _ 18,564 

Sheep _ 9, 982 

Fowls - - 1,517,802 
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Cattle- - 376,650 

Oxen.-- Ifi4,948 

Steers -- 10,714 

Bulls 13,279 

Young  bulls  -- 36, 12S 

Cows 82, 3:!8 

Heifera 12, 36t) 

Yearlii^  calves - -.  1,5,676 

Other  calves - 41,  204 

Other  animals - 2,  777 

The  total  amount  of  live  stock  is  small,  considering  the  size  of  the 
island  and  its  population.  Horses  are  comparatively  few  in  number; 
mules  are  apparently  little  used,  while  oxen  are  the  chief  draft  animals. 
The  number  of  sheep  is  trifling. 

Sugar  m^Z^.— An  attempt  was  made  upon  the  farm  schedules  to  obtain 
statistics  concerning  the  number,  capacity,  and  production  of  the  sugar 
mills,  or  centrals,  of  Cuba,  and  it  is  believed  that,  considering'  the  con- 
dition of  the  sugar  industry  at  the  time  the  census  was  taken,  the 
results  are  quite  as  satisfactory  as  could  have  been  expected.  Many 
of  the  mills  were  in  ruins,  many  others  bad  been  injured  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  and  none  of  them  were  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the 
census,  as  the  cane  crop  had  not  at  that  time  been  harvested. 

The  schedules  received  from  Matanzas  and  Santa  Clara,  in  which 
provinces  most  of  the  sugar  is  produced,  were  quite  satisfactory.  The 
most  defective  schedules  came  from  Pinar  del  Rio,  Puerto  Principe, 
and  Santiago,  which  were  relatively  of  little  importance  in  the  matter 
of  sugar  production,  and  in  which  the  sugar  mills  are,  as  a  rule,  small. 

Summing  up  the  returns  given  by  the  schedules,  it  appears  that 
Cuba  contained  at  the  time  of  the  census  207  mills,  of  all  sizes,  which 
were  in  condition  to  be  operated.  Their  capacity  was  jointly  8,754,192 
arrobas  of  cane.  The  average  daily  production  of  these  mills  was 
61,407  bags  of  sugar,  at  200  pounds  per  bag.  There  were  connected 
with  these  mills  85  stills,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  161,751  gallons  of 
rum. 

In  the  following  table  the  results  are  set  forth  by  provinces: 

Sugar  cenirids. 


», 

SSS." 

Slillfi. 

'"""" 

peraay. 

Number    Capacity 
r.umDer.|  p^^ ^^y 

s 

858,050 

■'is 

S, 512 [ 600 
752,542 

22.7m 

1     GWtoBS. 

2I!   i^r 

■m 

8,754,192 

6I,*J7 
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TABLES  or  AGRICULTUKE. 
Table  XLIV. — Farm  areas  in  Qihaikrias, 


,„.„,... 

■ 

Total  area. 

Ar«tt  culU- 
yatMl,189». 

Areafiuld- 
"1895." 

ni»»- 

ber. 

M&laazaa 
HQurdelKlo 
Puerto  Pnndpe 

Santiago 

26,244.  B6 
aO,616.T7 

8,193.21 
4,902.35 
4,303.78 

ose.ss 

6;i79!22 

s',m.n 

III 

i'i-i 

10,945.45 

u1b4i!ii 

tub. 

' 

262,858.49 

27,032.30 

73,124.32 

.  3«,800.53 

PEOVINCK  OF  HABANA. 


Dl^riC. 

of  iarxDS. 

,,,.,.„.. 

™899.'" 

Areacultl- 
^895. 

l™..- 

Smal!  tim- 
ber. 

14R 

1 
1 

2fi9 
142 

i 

151 

i 

471.  IS 
908.97 
382.  IS 
1,584.50 

516:90 
100.23 

Oil!  64 
1,059:62 

7,030:96 
687. 9S 

m21 

ii 

493:4s 

600.83 
B2S:B2 

II 

130; 10 
m:6i 

II 
«:re 

11 

77:15 

II 

190.65 

357:57 

79:78 
23.42 

175:73 

ll 

ii 

80:30 

:i2 

3:15 

■31:50 
6:50 

89.75 

■ 

Guaoabftcoa 

so' a 

i-i 

280:59 
107:26 

2,68 

I^AntralodeloBBaflos 

19.75 

54.48 
9.41 

Santa  Uiiria  del  Busario 

2.^ 

6,169 

26,244.98 

3,193.21 

7.218.46 

1,884.96 

' 

PROVINCE  OF  MATANZAS. 


1 

189 

608 
90 
93 

1,500.36 

1;  049: 45 

202:46 
834.50 

1; 713' 66 
653.09 

II 

%:42 

II 

'236:79 
352:98 

498.91 

II 

136:99 

1" 

24.25 

Matanaaa 

607.97 
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Tablk  XLIV.— Form  areax  in.  CabaUerian — Continued. 
OF  MATANZ AS— Continued. 


„.„„. 

Nmnber 

on™, 

'i 

75 
48 

.,„.». 

A^  culti- 
vated in 

Area  culU- 

l.,geti.. 

.„,,.,„. 

ai»Mmo-u.iiiei 

2S10.67 
'  078: 26 

7ai!oB 
196.^ 

707.90 
3M.71 

162!  Ot 

19.S1 

Perloo  "^ 
Sabanllla 

p 

30 
50 

4.23 

:i8 
4:93 

4,OS3 

30,«lfi.77 

11,086.90 

1,468.99 

' 

' 

m 

157.10 

211  78 

260  17 

f. 

A'i! 

S.» 

» 

m 

ma? 

1,843.57 

618.97 

66 

80.00 

65.00 

Ban  uan    MarUnez 

231. 7« 

217. 47 

te 

08 

S27.34 

4,a08.7b 

3,816.71 

..,..„ 

3.716.37 

F  PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


a^ra  de  ATila 
NueviCa: 

i^rcrs'.rsur 

ll 

4:9sa!95 

3*,  006. 15 

9S44 
11101 

1304  5" 
1  601  61 

•lal 

i;29i:o5 

T01»l 

.  W2  1    61,365,08 

25  269-7 

12, 038. SB 

E  OF  SANTA  CLAEA. 


Abreus 

96 

115  26 

102  88 

150 

217^ 

Ceja  de  Pab 

40 

16.76 

1  108 

^ 

212 

S:S 

21,01 

«.« 

6M 

w 

93 

92.19 

'  51.  T8 
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Table  XLIV. — Farm  areon  in  Coballcriiis — Continued. 

PEOVIN'CE  OP  SANTA  CWRA— Continued. 


Districts.                    '^Tr^ 

Total  a... 

^Z^^' 

Area  culU- 
valeain 

Lai^  Um- 
ber, 

-c- 

San  Femaiido                              !           151 
Sdn  Juan  de  los  Remedios                      25 

Sanio  SdmrngD                                      S35 
Trinidad                                                  BIS 
YagQfljRy                                                S39 

i;  029: 84 
1,630.66 
4,4M.17 

2,216.82 

Si. 

25: 

0» 
28 

1 

60 
06 

98 

2* 

00 

1 

m 

i 

4W 

25 

Total                                    j      lBm|    57,m.l2i      7,514.91 

10,945.46 

7,733.34 

5,900.92 

F  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 


All->^n  o 

1  615 

1942  78 

2S1.2S 

327,17 

819  41 

749  95 

Csmpechuela 

lil'CT 

1  25 

144.59 

S£. 

3,770:« 

P^^'soriano 

694.99 

Total 

-1550 

64,633.22 

6,179.22 

8,728.K 

26,336.88 

11,341.11 

Table  XLV. — Tenure  of  fm 


ns,  by  ske  and  by  race  ofoceuptmt.     Number. 
CUBA. 


number. 

\& 

icaba- 
lleria. 

iana 
under 

lleria.' 

lleiias. 

IS 
llerias. 

iinder 

10  and 

Coloied  renters 
Other 

^1 

1 

2,807 
6, '266 

1,27K 

1 

709 
45 

1,090 
105 

227 
257 

166 

!» 

Total 

60  711 

SS,591 

11,650 

4,905 

1,217 

3,m 

538 

373 

BU 

. 

'1 

1,^ 

635 
105 

37 

1 

313 

82 

19 

y 

i^ 

* 

« 

Total 

6,159 

2,151 

1,992 

1,051 

282 

569 

63 

47 

13 
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i  XLY.—Tenure  of  farms,  by  me  and  by  race  of  oocupani.     A'umi'er— Contiii 

PEOVINOE  OF  MATANZAS. 


nmnlier. 

icaba- 
lleria. 

teal^ 
llerla. 

iand 
llBTla. 

Icaba- 
Ueria. 

Uerias. 

Si. 
tat 

llerlas. 

10  and 

'l29 

641 

434 
413 

9 

1 

\ 

^ 

100 

1 

00 

Colored  ronterE 

1 

Total 

4,083 

1,603 

9SS 

«» 

163 

&21 

IM 

112  1            % 

White  owners 

'm 

''i 

4; 

i,S 

•i 

57 

» 

!! 

10,«I8 

4,023 

'■»' 

■■" 

«. 

m 

7. 

!. 

PKOVINCE  OF  PUERTO  PRINCIPE. 


PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO. 


White  owners 

049 

1 

4eo 

1C» 

150 

72 
6B 

\ 

! 

ssss,, 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Othir 

1 

Total 

!,»! 

■'" 

<S! 

" 

" 

« 

■ 

^ 

• 

White  oitnors 
White  renters 
Colored  ownen 
roi^^d  rente. 

4  216 
8  7'»9 

1,99S 

Ma 

mI 

.4 

m 

'! 

7! 

1 

Total 

10  129 

12,140 

1,952 

684 

m. 

i» 

"' 

139 

White  0 

l| 

2,790 
5:992 

i;083 

597 
147 

218 
29 

36 

1^ 

s 

12 
'1 

21,660 

17,082 

2,909 

874 

m 

422 

47 

W 

45 

Table  XLYI.— Taiara  o/Zar: 


:«  of  oceupanl.     Caliivaied  a; 


Total 

sa 

ria. 

sSa 

und?rl 
cabs. 
}leria. 

lani? 
cabaile- 

nnderS 
oatelle- 

°£" 

r.;' 

red   wners"!! 

-Si 

1'W9S7 

'II 

111 

,.ag 

92.28 

20.   5 

1,534.06 
2,280.18 

ii 

1;!|| 

5,074.45 

^    

"■  =  " 

4,170.S. 

3,373.67 

2,574.49 

954,0^ 

4,349.07 

'■•«■'" 

'■'"•■■" 

7. .73. 79 
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T  ABLE  XLy  I.—  Tenure  of  famw,  hy  size  arid  by  race  of  occupant-   Oidiivoied  area—Cant' A. 
E  Ot  HABANA. 


Total 

Under! 

caballe- 
ria. 

iand 
caballe- 
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Table  'KLVIU.— Sugar  plantalions  damjk.d  by  a\ 
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EDUCATION. 


Before  describing  the  system  of  schools  in  Cuba  and  presenting  the. 
results  of  the  census  as  shown  in  the  schedules  of  education,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  subject  as  being 
of  much  interest  to  Cubans.  This  would  not  have  been  practicable 
from  such  investigation  as  the  Director  of  the  Census  has  been  able  to 
make,  but  fortunately  the  recent  report  of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Packard  to 
tbe  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United  States  (see  Report  of 
the  Commissioner,  vol.  1,  1897-98)  on  education  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines  has  removed  all  difBculty  on  this  point  and  no 
apology  is  thought  necessary  for  the  copious  extracts  taken  from  his 
interesting  and  valuable  memoir. 

It  may  be  said  by  way  of  preface  that  before  the  nineteenth  century, 
education  in  Spain,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  children  of  those  who  could  pay  for  it.  Public  and 
free  schools  were  but  little  known.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  the  colonies  of  Spain  would  take  more  advanced  ground  or 
show  greater  interest  in  education  as  a  means  of  general  improvement 
"  than  the  mother  country,  in  which  the  degree  of  illitei-acy  was,  until 
very  recently,  as  great  ae  in  any  other  civilized  nation. 

Commenting  on  the  state  of  education  io  the  early  days  of  Cuba, 
Mr,  Packard  remarks  as  follows: 

Even  in  Habflna,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  there  were  no  public 
elementary  achoola,  aid  the  need  of  them  became  so  evident  that,  by  the  muniBeence 
of  a  citizen  (Oaraballo),  the  Bethlehemite  fathers  opened  a  school  where  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  were  taught,  which  was  attended  by  200  pupils.  Iij  Villa 
Clara  a  school  was  in  existence  since  the  foimdation.  of  the  town,  in.  1689.  In  1712 
the  philanthropic  Don  Joan  Coi^iedo,  of  Eemedios,  opened  a  free  school  there,  and 
another  in  1757  at  Carmen.  '  Another  was  opened  at  Arriaga  in  1769;  but  on  the 
death  of  Oongedo  these  schools  were  closed.  Don  Jaan  Felix  de  Moya  reopened  that 
at  Carmen,  and  the  municipality  in  1775  voted  $25  a  year  for  the  support  of  the 
other,  but  both  ceased  to  operate  definitely  in  1787.  In  1771  Matanzas,  seventy- 
eight  years  after  its  foundation,  authorized  its  governor  to  engage  a  school-teacher  in 


Nor  were  secondary  studies  of  a  high  character  in  the  last  century.  Then,  and 
subsequently,  too,  as  the  historian,  Bachiller,  quoted  by  Mitjans,  remarks,  more 
attention  was  paid  to  tbe  pretentious  form  than  the  substance,  and  the  title  of 
academy  or  inslitute  was  given  to  institutions  which  were  hardly  more  than  pri- 
mary schools,  whieh  held  out  inducements  of  a  speedy  preparation  for  the  univer- 
sity. At  that  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  the  natural  science  had  not  reached 
the  importance  they  eubaequently  attained,  and  the  study  of  philosophy  required  the 
royal  pennisaion,  bo  that  secondary  inetruction  was  reduced  to  a  superficial  study 
of  the  humanities,  especially  Latin,  which  occupied  the  leadii^  place  on  account  of 
its  use  in  fitting  for  the  univeraity  and  because  teachers  of  Latin  were  eadly  found 
among  the  clergy,  who  were  the  principal  factors  of  education  at  that  period.  All 
this  may  be  said  without  detracting:  from  the  praiseworthy  efforts  and  antiquity  of 
some  institutions  like  the  Chapter  of  Habana,  which  in  1603,  convinced  of  the  need 
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of  a  teacher  of  grammar,  voted  a  hundred  ducats  for  the  support  of  one  who  should 
teach  Latin;  but  as  the  plan  did  not  meet  with  the  royal  approbation  they  were 
obhged  to  drop  the  project,  only  to  revive  it  afterwards  with  a  larger  salary.  In  the 
same  year  the  municipality  provided  for  continuing  classes  in  grammar  by  ft  monk 
of  the  convent,  which  had  been  suspended.  In  1607  Bishop  Juan  de  las  Cabezaa 
Altamirano  founded  the  Tridentiae  Seminary,  the  citizens  offering  to  pay  part  of 
the  expenses  aimually.  The  secular  cleigy  also  gave  lessons  in  Latin  and  morals,  as 
Oonyedo  did,  who  prepared  students  for  the  priesthood  in  Villa  Clara,  and  later  Fr. 
Autonio  Perez  de  Oorcho,  who  gave  lectures  on  philosophy  in  the  monastery  of  his 
order.  By  the  bull  of  Adrian  VI  of  April  28,  1522,  the  Scholatria  was  established 
at  Santiago  de  Cuba  for  giving  instructiott  in  Latin,  ajid  by  his  will,  dated  May  16, 
1571,  Capt  Frandsco  de  Paradas  left  a  considerable  sum  for  the  foundation  of  a 
school  in  Bayamo,  which  in  1720  was  intrusted  to  the  chaise  of  two  monks  of  San 
Domingo,  in  whose  hands  the  estate  increased.  Id  1689  the  College  of  San  Ambro- 
sio  was  established  in  Habana  with  12  burearships  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
young  men  for  the  church,  but  it  did  not  fulflil  its  purpose,  and  subsequently 
received  the  severe  censure  of  Bishop  Hechavarria  Yelgueza  on  account  of  its  defec- 
tive education,  which  had  become  reduced  to  Latin  and  singing.  Fr.  Jos^  Marfa 
Penalver  opened  a  chair  of  eloquence  and  literature  in  the  convent  of  La  Merced  in 
1788,  which  also  was  not  a  success. 

After  these  attempts  the  foundation  of  a  Jesuit  college  in  Habana  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  education.  Prom  the  first,  according  to  the  historian  Arriete,  quoted  by 
Mitjans,  the  priesta  of  this  order  had  observed  the  inclination  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
Habana  toward  education,  and  Pezuela  states  in  his  history  of  Cuba  that  the  munici- 
pality in  1656  wished  to  establish  a  college  of  the  order,  but  the  differences  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  prelates  in  the  other  colonies  had  been  so  frequent  that  the 
bishops  and  priests  in  Habana  opposed  the  plan.  But  as  the  population  increased 
the  demands  for  the  college  multiplied,  and  in  1717  a  citizen  of  Habana,  Don  Gre- 
gorio  Diaz  Angel,  contributed  f40,000  in  funds  for  the  support  of  the  college.  The 
necessary  license  was  obtained  in  1721;  three  more  years  were  spent  in  selecting  and 
purchasing  the  ground,  when  the  institution  waa  opened  under  the  name  of  the  Col- 
lie of  Sim  Ignacio.  The  old  collie  of  San  Ambrosio,  which  had  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  Jesuits  since  its  establishment  in  1689,  was  then  united  with  it, 
although  the  old  college  still  retained  its  distinctive  character  as  a  foundation  school 
for  the  church. 

As  early  as  1688  the  ayuniamiento  {or  city  council)  of  Habana  applied  to  the 
Eoyai  Government  to  establish  a  university  in  the  city  in  order  that  young  men 
desirous  of  study  m^ht  not  be  compelled  to  go  to  the  mainland  or  Spain.  This 
request  was  furthered  by  Bishop  Valdfe,  and  finally,  by  a  letter  of  Innocent  XIII  of 
September  12, 1721,  the  fathers  of  the  convent  of  S.  Juan  de  Letran  were  authorized 
to  found  the  institution  desired,  and  after  some  years  of  preparation  it  was  opened 
in  1728,  but  the  chairs  of  morals,  philosophy,  and  canon  law  were  filled  previously 
by  the  Dominicans  even  before  the  funds  were  available.  The  university,  by  the 
order  recdved,  was  to  have  been  modeled  upon  that  of  Santo  Domingo,  but  filially 
the  task  of  preparing  the  regulations  for  the  new  university  was  intrusted  to  the 
fathers  above  mentioned  by  a  royal  ietter  La  1732,  and  they  were  approved  by  the 
university  authorities,  the  Captain-General,  and  in  Spmnby  the  Council  of  the  Indies 
on  June  27,1734.  The  rectors,  vice-rectors,  counselors,  and  secretaries  were  to  be 
Dominicans,  a  condition  that  produced  innumerable  rivalrieaand  disputes  until  1842. 
The  first  professors  were  appointed  to  their  positions  without  limit  of  time.  After- 
wards they  obtained  their  places  by  competition  and  for  a  term  of  six  years  only, 
The  first  rector,  Fr.  Tom^  de  Linares,  was  appointed  by  the  King  in  1728,  but  his 
successors  were  elected  by  the  university  authorities  and  were  renewed  annually. 
Among  the  early  rectors  were  Bishop  Morell,  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  renowned 
Cuban  orator,  Eafael  del  Castillo.     Unfortunately  for  a  century  the  nniversity  was 
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an  irLBigniflcant  element  of  culture  and  was  only  useful  as  a,  subject  of  boasting  on 
the  part  of  Spain  that  she  had  introduced  her  civilization  on  this  side  of  the  water 
and  on  that  of  the  Culjans  that  they  were  advancing  in  sciences  and  arts.  Several 
causes  tended  to  restrict  the  value  of  the  univeraty.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
modeled  on  a  sixteenth  century  pattern.  The  Aristotelian  system  prevailed  in  its 
entirety.  The  proteesor  of  niatheiaatica  was  to  teach,  besides  practical  arithmetic, 
which  consisted  of  the  first  four  rules  with  the  aurea,  elementary  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, and  astronomy  and  its  "deductioaa  for  the  use  of  our  Lord  and  King,"  There 
were  polemical  and  civil  architecture,  geography,  the  sphere,  mechanics,  optics,  etc 
These  subjects  should  have  been  included  in  the  course  of  philosophy,  and  there 
were  few  students  even  of  the  four  rul^  and  the  aurea.  The  philosophical  system 
was  the  scholastic,  with  its  eternal  sumulas  and  involved  system  of  l<^c  and  its 
defective  ideas  of  physics.  The  course  lasted  three  years,  the  first  two  of  wliich 
were  occupied  with  logic  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  But  the  university  would 
not  have  benefited  much  more  if  it  had  been  modeled  upon  a  Spanish  univerwty  of 
the  e^hteenth  century,  because  the  mother  country  was  on  the  low  scientific  level 
to  which  the  deadly  politics  of  the  Austrians  had  reduced  her.  When  Charles  III 
jsrged  the  rectorsof  univereitieain  Spain  to  reform  education,  he  was  told  that  it  was 
impossible  to  depart  from  the  Aristotelian  systeaa  or  follow  the  innovations  of  Galileo 
and  Newton,  because  they  i^ere  not  in  accord  with  inviolable  tradition.  Further- 
more, it  was  not  always  possible  to  find  suitable  teachers  in  Cuba.  For  this  reason 
the  chair  of  mathematics  was  vacant  for  a  long  time.  Soiaetimea  the  Government 
refused  to  adopt  very  useful  ideas  on  behaif  of  the  university,  either  by  negligence 
or  ignorance,  or  for  economical  reasons.  Thus  the  rector,  in  1761,  petitioned  for 
the  erection  of  a  chair  of  experimental  physics,  which  was  refused,  and  two  of 
mathematics,  only  one  of  which  was  granted.  A  new  plan  of  study  was  drawn  up, 
in  view  of  the  pressing  need  of  reform,  but  was  allowed  to  lie  unnoticed.  In  1795 
Don  Jos^  Augustin  Caballero  made  an  address  in  the.  section  of  sciences  and  arts 
of  the  Sociedad  Econfimica,  in  which  he  deplored  the  backward  condition  of  educa- 
tion, which,  he  said,  retarded  and  embar^sed  tbe  prepress  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
,  without,  however,  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  who  could  only  obey  and 
execute  their  instructions.  On  motion  of  Sefior  CabaUero  a  representation  was 
made  to  the  King,  by  a  committee  of  the  society,  of  the  necessity  of  reforming 
education  in  the  island,  beginning  with  the  univeraty.  The  committee  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  no  mathematics  was  taught,  nor  chemistry,  nor  practical 
anatomy.  General  Las  Oasas  supported  this  motion,  but  the  Government  took  no 
action.  The  same  indifference,  or  worse,  was  manifested  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment in  other  parts  of  America.  It  refused  to  permit  the  foundation  of  academies, 
or  universities,  or  chiure  of  mathematics,  law,  or  pilot  schools  (the  latter  being  pore 
luxuries,  the  decree  said) .  The  cacique,  Don  Juan  Cirillo  de  CaatiUa  endeavored 
during  thirty  years  to  obtain  permission ,  to  establish  a  college  for  Indians  in  his 
native  country,  bot  died  finally  in  Madrid  without  obtaining  it.  The  archbishop  of 
Guatemala  left  money  by  his  will  for  establishing  a  chwr  of  moral  philosophy,  but 
tiie  minister  directed  the  money  to  be  sent  to  Spain,  it  having  been  improperly 
devised,  as  he  declared.  Charles  IV  prohibited  the  establishment  of  the  University 
of  MeridainMaracaiboon  the  ground  that  he  did  not  deem  it  expedient  that  enlight- 
enment should  become  general  in  America.  There  were  other  instances  of  the  same 
policy  in  Chile  and  Peru;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  restrictions,  Humboldt 
observed  "  a  great  intellectual  movement  and  a  youth  endowed  with  a  fair  faculty 
for  learning  the  sciences — a  sure  sign  of  the  political  and  moral  revolution  that  was 
in  preparation." 

In  Santiago  de  Onba  the  ■seminary  of  San  BmIUo  Magno  was  f  onnded  by  Bishop 
Francisco  Ger6nimo  Valdfe  in  1722,  for  ecclesiastical  studies,  with  an  endow-ment  of 
12,000  pesos.  This  establishment,  however,  did  not  come  into  operation  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.     More  important  was  the  foundation  of  the  college 
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and  seminary  of  San  Carlos  and  San  Ambroaio  in  Habana  in  1773,  which  was  not 
destined  exclusively  for  the  education  of  ecclesiastics,  but  included  three  courses  of 
philosophy  and  letters  preparatory  to,  and  besides,  the  higher  faculties  of  theology, 
law,  and  niathematica,  the  laat  two  of  which,  however,  were  not  opened  until  the 
be^nning  of  the  present  century. 

The  second  epoch  in  the  intellectual  history  of  Cuba  began  with  the  administration 
of  Don  Luis  de  las  Casas,  whcse  name  is  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  Cubans, 
and  who  inaagurated  a  new  era  by  his  zealous  and-  noble  enthusiasm  in  promoting 
intellectual  and  educational  activity.  He  founded  the  flret  literary  periodical  and 
the  Sociedad  Econ6mica  {sometimea  called  Patriofica)  de  Habana,  which  has  been 
the  first  mover  in  all  the  advajices  in  the  material  interests  and  education  of  the 
island.  With  him  cooperated  an  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Eomay;  Arango,  the  dis- 
Ijnguished  writer  on  economies;  Caballero;  Penalver,  archbishop  of  Guatemala;  and 
many  others.  The  Sociedad  Ecoii6mica  was  chained  by  a  royal  order  with  the  care  of 
education  in  Cuba.  An  inventory  was  taken  of  the  primary  schools  in  1793  and  a 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  was  found.  In  Habana  there  were  only  39  schools,  32  of 
which  werefor  girls,  and  the  instruction  was  of  the  worst,  nothing  but  reading  being 
taught  in  many  ol  tbem  which  were  in  charge  of  colored  women.  The  society  then 
foimded  two  free  schools  for  the  poor  of  both  sexes.  ■  The  society  met  with  much 
opposition,  in  part  from  Bishop  Trespalacios,  who  was  envious  of  Las  Oasas,  hut  it 
succeeded  in  founding  schools  with  the  help  of  the  religious  orders,  particularly  the 
school  of  the  Benificencia  in  1799  and  the  Ursulines  in  1803.  It  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish members  of  the  order  of  San  Sulpicio,  which  had  met  with  such  succ^s  with 
education  in  New  Orleans,  but  without  result.  Outside  the  capital  gratuitous 
instruction  for  the  people  did  not  exist,  except  in  isolated  cases  due  to  individual 
efforts,  principally  of  the  clergy.  In  1801  the  Sociedad  took  another  school  census 
and  found  the  number  of  schools  in  the  city  to  be  71,  with  2,000  pupils,  most  of 
which  were  not  under  the  government  and  were  taught  by  ignorant  colored  women 
who  had  neither  method  nor  order.  Eecognizing  these  fatal  detects,  the  society 
endeavored  to  induce  the  government  to  issue  r^ulations  reformh^  the  schools  and  ■ 
providing  faithful,  competent,  and  interested  teachers,  but  without  result.  In  1816 
the  section  of  education  was  formed  and  the  government  granted  $32,000  for  primary 
instruction,  and  at  this  time  some  improvements  in  the  condition  of  this  branch  were 
made.  But  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  individuals,  the  funds  were  insufficient 
tor  the  growing  needs,  and  some  of  the  new  schools  had  only  an  ephemeral  existence. 

Sec<yndary  and  euperior  edwaivm. — The  society  also  devoted  its  enei^es  to  opening 
new  branches  of  study  in  higher  education.  In  1793  it. was  proposed  to  found  a 
chair  of  chemistry,  and  a  subscription  of  $24,615  was  immediately  raised;  but  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  professor  in  Europe  the  chair  was  not  filled  until  1819. 
The  apparatus  was  brought  from  Europe,  and  after  some  delay  quarters  for  a  labora- 
tory were  foimd  in  the  hospital  of  San  Ambrosio.  The  first  profe^or  w^  Don  Jos^ 
Tasso. 

The  society  in  1794  formed  a  plan  of  secondary  instruction,  which  included  mathe- 
maticB,  drawing,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  botany,  and  anatomy.  (The 
date  and  scope  of  this  plan  are  noteworthy.  Its  spirit  is  quite  modern.)  The  crea- 
tion of  a  botanic  garden  was  proposed  in  1795,  but  th*e  plan  did  not  meet  with  such 
enthusiasm  as  the  chemical  laboratory,  which,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  of  use  to  the 
ea^T  industry.  The  course  of  anatomy  was  opened  in  1797.  In  this  same  year  a 
teal  revolution  took  place  in  the  instruction  in  philosophy  at  the  Colegio  Seminario 
de  San  Carlos,  the  old  Aristotelian  philosophy  becoming  replaced  by  modern  meth- 
ods in  the  lectures  on  logic  of  Caballero.  But  in  1811,  when  Felix  Varela  took  the 
chsur  of  philosophy,  the  old  system  received  its  death  blow,  the  names  of  modem 
thinkers  became  familiar  in  the  EchooL?,  and  their  doctrines  were  freely  examined. 
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The  etudenta  were  taught  to  use  their  reason  as  a  guide  and  to  ignore  all  the  useless 
quibbles  and  confaaed  terminology  o£  the  seholastic  philosophy.  One  of  his  pupils, 
afterwards  well  known  in  Cuba,  Don  JobS  de  la  Luz,  said  of  his  teacher,  "He  was 
the  first  who  taught  us  to  think."  He  also  UBed  Spanish  instead  of  Latin  in  his  lec- 
tures, retaining  the  latter  only  one  day  in  the  week  in  order  that  its  use  might  not 
be  forgotten.  Part  of  his  Institutions  of  Eclectic  Philosophy  were  published  in 
Spanish.  In  physics  Vareta  was  also  an  esteemed  professor,  but  later  on  this  chair 
at  the  college  was  filled  by.  Jose  Antonio  Saco,  who  followed  in  brilliant  lectures, 
day  by  day,  the  most  recent  discoveries  made  in  Europe.  The  government  having 
ordered,  in  1813,  that  political  economy  should  be  taught  in  the  univereitiea,  the 
Sociedad  Econ6iiiica  established  a  chair  of  this  subject  in  San  Carlos  in  1818,  which 
was  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  new  spirit  was  shown  further  by  a 
change  in  the  law  course  from  an  excessive  devotion  to  the  Study  of  the  Koman 
digests  to  the  fuller  study  of  Spanish  law.  At  this  period  medicine,  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  received  such  preeminent  attention  at  a  later  period,  was  far  behind  the 
age.  Until  1824  there  was  no  chair  of  surgery,  and  chemistry  and  philosophy  were 
twenty  yeara  behind  the  times.  The  promoters  of  superior  instruction  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  epoch,  which  Mitjans  puts  between  1790  and  1820,  were  Las  Casas, 
Bishop  Espado,  and  the  intendent  Ramirez,  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  oigan- 
izing  the  instraction  in  chemistry  and  other  scientific  branches,  with  the  constant 
cooperation  of  the  Sociedad  Econ6mica,    *■    *    * 

In  the  second  period  of  the  new  epoch — from  1820  to  1842 — the  Sociedad  Eco- 
n6mica,  always  in  the  vanguard  of  the  intellectual  movement,  began  to  find  the 
fruits  of  its  earlier  efforts  in  the  works  of  the  younger  men  who  had  profited  by  them, 
and  in  1830  a  committee  on  history  was  formed  and  another  on  literature.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  now  in  far  other  hands  than  those  of  Laa  Casas,  and  did  its  best  in  the 
person  of  General  Tacon  to  suppress  the  new  political  and  ecomical  views,  mainly, 
it  is  true,  on  account  of  articles  which  appeared  in  the  journals  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society.  Still,  in  1833,  by  virtue  of  a  royal  order,  the  committee  on 
literature  constituted  itself  an  independent  .academy,  which  encouraged  or  founded 
literary  periodicals.  Its  sessions  were  the  place  of  meeting  for  all  the  leading  men 
in  Cuba  who  were  interested  in  letters  and  new  ideas,  and  it  collected  a  valuable 
library.     *    *    * 

The  political  changes  of  1820  in  Spain  had  their  effect  upon  education.  Upon  the 
suppression  of  the  convents  the  Government  gave  the  chapel  of  one  of  the  Augustine 
orders  to  the  Sociedad  Econ6mica  for  establishing  a  normal  school,  and  established 
a  chair  of  constitutional  law  in  the  aemioai^  of  San  Catios  and  in  the  university, 
but  both  the  norma!  school  and  the  new  chairs  were  soon  after  suppressed  by  another 
political  change  in  1824,  and  the  $32,000  which  the  section  of  education  had  received 
from  the  municipality  for  elementary  education  was  also  reduced,  soon  after  which 
that  section  received  its  deathblow  by  the.  royal  order  of  February  8, 1825,  withdraw- 
ing the  funds  which  had  been  allotted  to  it,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  mmntEun  the  new  free  schools.  It  is  to  he  observed  that  during  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  VII  the  university,  which  was  more  directly  connected  with  the  Madrid 
Government,  suffered  more  than  San  Carlos,  which  wm  protected  by  the  Sodedad 
Econ6mica  and  the  diocesan  bfehop,  and  it  remained  in  a  backward  state  until  the 
Government  conunieaioned  Francisco  de  Arango  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  institution,  which  task  he  accomplished,  with  the  aid  of  those  most 
interested  in  the  needed  reforms.  His  report  m  1827  led  to  the  reforms  embodied  in 
the  plan  of  1842.  The  medical  faculty  meanwhile  was  reoiganiaed  and  modernized, 
and  philosophy  also,  in  the  hands  of  the  new  teachers,  became  a  living  force,  the 
French  school  (Cousm)  being  represented  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1866. 

In  primary  and  secondary  education  a  great  advance  was  made  in  the  private  col- 
leges.    From  1827  to  1830  the  convenient  distinction  was  drawn  between  elementary 
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and  superior  instruction,  and  new  toUeges  were  established  (five  in  number)  in 
whicti  ttie  instruction  was  so  excellent  that  it  was  eaid  in  1S30  that  there  waa  no 
longer  any  need  to  send  young  men  abroad  for  their  education.  Tlie  professors  ic 
these  colleges  were  p-ell-kiiown  men  of'letters. 

As  to  free  primary  instruction,  outside  of  Habana  and  Matanzaa  it  was  in  an 
exceedingly  backward  slate.  The  census  of  1833  showed  that  there  were  only  9,082 
pnpils  rt^stered  in  the  schools  of  the  whole  island,  and  this  figure  is  far  above  the 
number  of  those  actually  attending.  There  were  then  190,000  or  200,000  iuhabitanta 
under  15  years  of  Age.  The  provinces  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago,  with  250,000 
or  300,000  inhabitants  each,  had  1,408  and  991  pupils  in  school  in  1840,  respectively. 
In  Villa  Clara  there  was  only  one  school  from  1821 1«  1834.    »    *    « 

Secondary  and  mperior  inatruction.^~The  royal  decrees  concerning  secondary  and 
superior  instruction  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  during  the  first  half  of  the  century 
provided  principally  for  making  valid  in  Spain  the  titles  of  licentiate  or  doctor 
obtiuned  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico.  In  1863  a  general  reform  of  public  instruction 
was  effected,  by  virtue  of  which  it  was  divided  into  primary,  secondary,  superior, 
and  professional  branches.  In  1871  a  decree  provides  tiiat  professors  of  the  University 
■of  Habana  are  eligible  for  protessorahij®  in  Spain,  which  was  followed  in  1878  by  a 
■decree  making  the  professorate  in  the  colonies  and  the  Peninsula  one  body. 

In  1880,  at  the  close  of  the  ten-year  insurrection,  special  schools,  which  had  been 
^called  for  by  circumstances,  such  as  the  dental  collie  of  Habana,  were  created, 
ibesides  societies  of  i^riculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  In  this  year  the  minister 
ior  the  colonic  drew  up  a  memorial  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  public  educa- 
.tion  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  especially  in  regard  to  tfie  university  and  institute  of 
Habana.  It  recites  that  the  first  step  toward  secularizing  education  and  assimilating 
it  with  that  of  Spain  in  that  respect  was  taken  in  1842,  and  that  the  assimilation  was 
nearly  complete  by  1863,  as  far  as  l^alation  and  form  were  concerned.  But  Cuba, 
he  adds,  was  not  then  prepared  for  so  vast  and  centralized  an  organization,  and 
many  obstacles  and  delays  arose  that  checked  the  proposed  reform.  The  insurrec- 
iion  of  1868  interfered  with  education  very  seriously,  interrupting  the  studies,  and  so 
making  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  atudenta  to  finish  their  courses,  which  ^^n 
unfitted  them  to  become  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  which  were  soon  after 
established  all  over  the  island.  This  state  of  things  also  interfered  with  the  habili- 
tation  in  the  Peninsula  of  studies  followed  in  Cuba,  and  so  fended  to  separate  the 
two  countries  in  that  respect.  All  these  considerations  led  to  the  decree  of  June  18, 
1880,  regulating  superior  and  secondary  instruction,  and  coordinating  those  branches 
in  Cuba  with  the  same  grades  in  Spain  established  by  the  decree  of  1874  and  order  of 
1875.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  this  decree  was  the  article  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  secondaj-y  institution  in  the  capital  of  each  Cuban  province,  at 
the  expense  of  the  province  or  municipality,  with  a  subvention  from  the  Governor- 
General  from  the  estimates  for  the  island.  In  capitals  where  there  were  no  public 
secondary  institutes,  colleges  of  the  religious  orders  might  be  substituted  by  the 
Governor-General  with  the  advice  of  the  council.  But  the  degrees  granted  by  these 
private  institutions  were  to  be  verified,  as  only  the  degrees  of  public  institutions  were 
recognized.  In  accordance  with  this  decree  an  institute  of  secondary  education  was 
established  in  Porto  Eico  in  1882,  there  being  already  several  in  Cuba;  an  agricul- 
tural commission  was  organized  in  Cuba,  and  in  1885  a  professional  school  was  estab- 
lished in  Porto  Eico  like  those  in  Habana,  where  there  were  a  nautical  school,  a 
professional  school  proper,  fitting  its  students  to  practice  chemistry  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  an  art  school.  In  1886  the  following  plan  of  studies  were  drawn  up  for  the 
law  faculty  of  the  University  of  Habana,  which  we  give  here  for  the  sake  of  showing 
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the  scope  of  the  studies  in  that  department.  Tliere  are  two  sections,  one  of  tlie 
candidates  for  the  licentiate  and  the  othra:  for  the  doctor's  d^ree. 

Section  of  the  licentiate:  Metaphysics,  general  and  Spanish  hterature,  critical 
history  of  Spain,  elements  of  law,  political  economy  and  statistics,  general  history  of 
Spanish  law,  principles  of  Roman  law;  Spanish  law,  civil,,  common,  and  statute; 
criminal  law;  mercantile  law  of  Spain,  and  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and 
America;  principles  of  canon  law,  jwlitical  and  administrative  law,  elements  of 
finance,  public  international  law,  private  int«niatioiial  law;  proceedings  in  civil, 
criminal,  canon,  and  admimstrative  law,  and  theory  and  practice  of  briefing  puhlie 
instruments. 

Section  of  doctorate:  Philosophy  of  law,  higher  course  of  Roman  law,  church  his- 
tory and  discipline,  putolic  ecclesiastical  law,  history  and  critical  examination  of  the 
principal  treaties  between  Spain  and  other  powere,  principles  of  pubhc  law  of 
ancient  and  modem  peoples,  history  of  private  law  of  ancient  and  roodem  peoples; 
law  literature,  principally  Spanish. 

.  A  similar  reform  waa  effected  in  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  of  the 
Univemty  of  Habana  in  1887  by  a  royal  decree,  which  brought  that  faculty  upon 
the  level  of  a  Spanish  university.    The  plan  of  studies  was  as  follows: 

Preparatory  ixnirse. — Fhysics,  advanced  course;  general  chemistry;  mineralogy  and 
botany;  zoology. 

These  subjects  were  to  be  studied  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  and  natural  history. 

Setiiort  of  Ucentiates. — Descriptive  aoatomy  and  embryology;  normal  histology  and 
histo-chemistry;  technical  anatomy,  practice  in  dissection,  in  histology  and  histo- 
chemistry; human  physiol(^y,  theoretical  and  experfaaental;  private  hygiene;  gen- 
eral pathology,  with  clinics  and  clinical  preliminaries;  therapeutics,  materia  medica, 
with  writing  prescriptions,  and  hydrology,  hydrotherapeutic»,  and  electrotherapeutics; 
pathological  anatomy;  sui^cal  pathology;  topographic  anatomy;  practice  of  medi- 
cine, with  clinics;  clinical  surgery,  medical  pathology,  clinical  medicine;  obstetrics 
and  gynecology,  with  clinics;  special  course  on  the  diseases  of  children,  with  clinics; 
public  hygiene,  with  medical  statistics  and  sanitary  legislation;  legal  and  tojcico- 
logical  medicine. 

Coarse  for  d/yclarate. — Orirical    history    of    medicine;    pubhc   hygiene,   advanced 
course,  including  a  historical  and  geographical  course  of  endemics  and  e 
biolo^cal  chemistry,  with  analysis;  chemical  analysis,  especially  of  poisons. 

Lectures  upon  soine  of  the  above  studies  are  appointed  to  be  had  every  day  during 
the  course,  others  daily  for  a  certain  time,  and  others  twice  a  week,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject 

The  plan  of  studies  for  pharmacy  included  the  preparatory  course  above  given. 
Then  follows; 

Course  for  licmiiiaten. — Study  of  physical  instruments  and  apparatus  as  applied  to 
pharmacy,  with  exercises  tor  practice;  descriptive  botany,  with  deterniination  of 
medical  plants;  minerali^y  and  zoology  applied  to  pharmacy,  with  the  correspond- 
ing pharmaceutical  material;  inoigaoic  chemistry  applied  to  pharmacy,  with  exer- 
cises; vegetable  matoria  pharmaceutica;  exercises  in  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
materia  pharmaceutica;  organic  chemistry  applied  to  pharmacy,  with  exercises; 
chemical  analysis,  particularly  of  foods,  medicines,  and  poisons,  with  exercises; 
practical  pharmacy  and  sanitary  l^islation. 

Course  for  doctors'  deffrm. — Biological  chemistry,  with  analysis;  critical  history  of 
pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  bibliography. 

The  decree  specifies  in  what  way  the  programme  is  to  be  carried  out  Thiifl  pro- 
gramme is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a  European  university. 

As  showing  ft  disposition  to  adopt  new  futures,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
same  decree  that  contains  the  above  programme  also  directs  that  a  chair  of  industrial 
mechanics  and  applied  chemistry  shall  be  created  in  the  Habana  Institute.    This 
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institute  already  possessed  a  chair  of  experimental  physira,  while  practically  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  were  taught  in  the  professional  schools. 

We  give  also  the  plan  of  studies  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  letters  and  of 
adencea  of  the  uniYersity  as  prescribed  by  royal  order  of  1887,  tc^ther  with  the 
attendance  of  1888-89. 

As  these  studies  are  of  a  general  nature  they  are  not  designed  to  St  students  for 
professions  like  the  special  subjects  in  the  law  and  medical  faculties.  The  list  shows 
the  interest  shown  in  such  subjects. 

TrogfamTM  of  (he  Soyal  UrdversiXy  of  Hdbana,  1S8SS9. 


Student. 

General  and  Spanish  literature _ __  119 

General  literature - _ __  7 

Spanish  literature - _ .  15 

Greek,  first  couwe _ , 19 

Greek,  second  course _  _ 10 

Greek  and  Latin  literature 12 

General  history: 

First  course __..  19 

Second  course __ 25 

Metaphysics; 

First  course _ I32"'f 

Second  coiuBe -■ _ 12 

Critical  history  of  Spain 124 

Hebrew 1 

Arabic _ 8 


History  of  philosophy _ 

Critical  history  of  Spanish  literature 

Sanskrit 

Note. — At  the  same  time  24  students  were  classified  in  this  faculty  from  pri- 
vate instruction,  having  xiassed  their  examinations — i,  e.,  their  degrees  having 
been  verified,  as  explained  in  the  decrees.  Of  these  24,  5  were  examined  in 
Porto  Eico. 

General  studies: 

Mathematical  analysis — 

First  course...- 

Second  course 

Geometry 

Analytical  geometry 

Cosmt^raphy  and  physics  of  the  globe . . 

Advanced  physics 

General  chemistry 

General  zoology 

Minerali^y  and  botany 

Linear  drawing 

Physico-mathematical  sciences: 

Differential  and  integral  calculus 

Theoretical  mechanics - . . 

Descriptive  geometry 

Advanced  experimental  physics 
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Physico-raathematical  sciences — Oontinued. 
Higher  phyaics — 

First  course 

Second  course 

Experimental,  first  couise -  - 


Geodesy - 1 

Mathematical  physics -- 3 

Theoretical  and  practical  astronomy -  - 3 

Physics  and  chemistry- 
Inorganic  chemistry -.- i 

Experimental  chemistry * 

Organic  chemistry  and  experimental 8 

Drawing  applied  to  physico-chemical  science 3 

Natural  sciences,  including  anatomy  and  animal  and  vegetable  physiolt^,  miner- 
alogy, zoography  of  vertebrates,  articulates,  moUusks,  and  zoophytes,  phytt^raphy 
and  botanical  ge<^raphy,  drawing  applied  to  natural  history,  comparative  anatomy, 
and  stratJgraphic  paleontology,  27  students  in  all. 

We  give  the  pr<^;ramme  of  the  Institute  of  Habana,  to  illustrate  the  grade  or  scope 
of  this  class  of  instruction  in  Cuba.  The  programmes  of  the  other  provincial  insti- 
tutes are  essentially  simiiar  to  it,  some  of  the  commercial  subjects  being  dropped  or 
changed:  Latin  and  Spanish  (two  conrses),  rhetoric  and  poetry,  gec^japhy,  Spanish 
history,  general  hiatory,  psycholc^y,  logic  and  ethics,  arithmetic  and  algebra,  geom- 
etry and  trigonometry,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
agriculture,  mercantile  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  geography  and  commercial 
statistics,  political  economy,  practical  commercial  exercises,  chemistry  applied  to  the 
arts,  industrial  mechanita,  French,  English,  and  German  (two  courses  each). 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  very  "practical"  course. 

The  preparatory  course  of  the  professional  school  of  the  island  of  Cuba  comprised 
arithmetic,  algebra,  linear  drawing,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  ornamental  draw- 
ing, while  the  professional  course  proper  embraced  topography,  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical surveying,  topographical  drawii^,  descriptive  geometry,  the  mechanics  of  con- 
struction, strength  of  materials,  construction  of  all  kinds,  building  and  architectural 
drawing,  international  mercantile  law,  history  of  coiomerce,  the  materials  of  com- 
merce, cosmography,  pilotage,  and  hand  work. 

The  school  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  Habana  had  454  students.  The  prc^nunme 
included.elementary  drawing,  drawing  from  the  antique,  sculpture,  landscapes  in  lead 
pencil,  carbon,  and  oil,  bcfth  copies  and  from  nature;  color  drawing,  claro-obscuro, 
copies  of  pictures;  drawing  from  nature,  from  the  living  model,  and  original  com- 
positions. 

The  programmes  given  above  are  too  general  to  enable  one  t«  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  instruction.  For  instance,  Greek  might  cover  Senophon,  or  lectures  oii  the 
tragic  poets,  or  Homer,  and  geometry  might  include  anything  from  elementary 
geometry  up  to  that  of  three  dimensions.  The  inaugural  addresses,  1888-89,  how- 
ever, before  the  university  allow  «s  to  form  an  opinion.  Thus,  the  inav^ral 
address  in  1890  of  Dr.  Bon  Juan  Vilaro  y  Diaz  is  a  very  able  paper  upon  some  points 
in  evolution,  which  are  supported  by  a  lai^e  number  of  references  to  observations  by 
the  author  himself  and  other  persons.  They  range,  as  usual,  in  the  full  exposition 
of  the  argument  from  paJeontological  data  down  to  variations  in  Uving  spiecea,  and 
the  essay  is  in  support  of  natural  selection.  The  programmes  at  hand,  while  con- 
taining a  plentiful  amount  of  theoretical,  mathematical,  and  physical  subjects,  have 
less  applied  science,  such  as  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering,  than  is  found  in 
the  technolc^ical  schucils  elsewhere,  where  manufactures  and  various  JndtBtries 
make  a  demand  tor  them,     ^    *    ■* 
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Until  the  \aat  century  was  far  advanced  the  Cubans  had  not  a  wngie  public  insti- 
tution where  they  could  have  their  childreo  taught  to  read  and  write.  The  firat 
school  waa  that  of  the  Bethlehemite  fathers  in  Habana,  and  was  established  through 
the  generosity  of  Don  Juan  F,  Oarballo.  He  was,  according  to  some  authorities  a 
native  of  Seville,  and  according  to  others,  of  the  Canary  Islands.  He  repaid  thus 
generously  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  the  country  where  he  had  acquired  his 
wealth.  Already,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  philanthropist  of  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
Francisco  Faradas,  had  afforded  a  like  good  example  by  bequeathing  a  large  estate 
tor  the  purpose  of  teaching  Latin  linguistics  and  Christian  morals.  The  legacy  waa 
eventually  made  of  avail  by  the  Dominican  friare,  who  administered  it,  but  when 
the  convents  were  abolished  it  was  swallowed  by  the  royal  treasury,  and  thus  the 
beneficent  intentioiM  of  the  fotmders  were  frustrated,  to  the  i«rmanent  danger  of  the 
nnfortnnate  country.  Only  these  two  institutions,  due  entirely  to  individual  initia- 
tive, are  recorded  in  our  scholastic  annals  during  the  three  first  centuries  of  the 
colony.  The  thirst  and  scent  for  gold  reigned  supreme.  The  sons  of  wealthy  fami- 
lies, in  the  absence  of  learning  at  home,  sought  schools  and  colleges  in  foreign  parts 
{in  this  century).  On  their  return,  with  the  patriotic  zeal  natural  to  cultured  men, 
they  endeavored  to  better  the  intellectual  condition  of  their  compatriots.  This 
enforced  emigration  of  Cubans  in  quest  of  learning  waa  fought  against  by  our  Gov- 
enmient.  The  children  of  Cuban  families  were  forbidden  to  be  educated  in  fore^ 
countries.  This  despotic  measure  waa  adopted  without  any  honest  effort  being  made 
to  establish  schools  for  instructii^  the  children  of  a  population  already  numbering 
nearly  500,000  souls. 

The  Sociedad  Econ6mica  was  founded  in  1793,  during  the  time  of  Las  Casas,  whose 
name  has  always  been  venerated  am.ohg  Cubans,  Then,  as  now,  the  members  of 
this  association  were  the  moat  talented  men  of  the  country,  and  their  best  eHorta 
were  directed  toward  promoting  pubho  instruction.  It  gave  impulse  and  organiza- 
tion to  the  school  system  in  Cuba.  It  established  inapectiona,  collected  statistics, 
and  founded  a  newspaper  to  promote  instruction  and  devoted  its  proflta  to  this  cause. 
It  raised  funds  and  labored  with  such  zeal  and  enthusiasm  that  it  finally  secured  the 
asaiatance  of  the  colonial  government  and  obtained  an  appropriation,  though  but  of 
small  amount,  for  the  benefit  of  popular  instruction. 

In  1793  there  were  only  7  schools  for  boys  in  the  capital  of  Cuba,  in  which  408 
white  and  144  free  colored  children  could  be  educated.  From  this  privil^e  the 
slaves  were  debarred.  The  7  schools  referred  to,  besides  a  number  of  seminaries  for 
girls,  afforded  a  means  of  livlihood  for  a  number  of  free  mulattoes  and  some  whites. 
The  schools  were  private  undertakings,  psud  tor  by  the  parents.  Only  one,  that  of 
the  reverend  Father  Senor,  of  Habana,  was  a  free  school.  Beading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  were  tai^ht  in  these  achoola.  Lorrenzo  Lendez,  a  mulatto  of  Habana, 
was  the  only  one  who  taught  Spanish  grammar.  The  poor  of  the  free  colored 
classes  were  on  a  par  with  the  slaves.  The  Sociedad  Efecon6miea  founded  2  free 
schools,  one  for  each  sex.  The  bishop,  Felix  JosS  de  Tres  Palaeios,  nullified  the 
laudable  efforts  of  the  country's  wellwishers  by  maintaining  that  it  waa  unnecssary 
to  establish  more  schools.  From  1793  to  1893  the  society  waa  unable  to  accomplish 
even  a  part  of  its  noble  purpose;  it  waa  found  impossible  to  obtain  an  official  sanc- 
tion of  popular  education.  In  1817  there  were  90  schools  in  the  r^  of  the  island — 
19  districts — all,  or  nearly  all,  founded  by  private  individuals.  In  1816  the  section 
of  education  of  the  Sociedad  EconAmica  was  established.  It  afforded  a  powerful 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  education,  thanks  to  the  influential  support  of  the  governor, 
Don  AUquflndo  Ramirez,  T"  i  schools  improved,  the  boys  and  girls,  both  while  and 
black,  were  taught  sepaif  jly,  literary  contests  were  opened,  annual  examinations 
were  made  obligatory,  f  ^es  were  distributed,  and  a  powerful  inceotive  waa  created 
among  all  classes  for  U-j  cause  of  education.  But  the  concessions  attained  for  the 
society  by  the  influence  of  Eamiren  were  revoked  by  royal  order  of  February,  1824. 
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In  this  year  the  raunicipaJity  of  Habana  loaned  the  Sociedad  PatriStioa  $100  for 
echools. 

In  1826  there  were  only  140  schools  in  the  island,  of  which  16  were  free,  and  in 
1827  the  society  obtained  $8,000  per  annum  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  new  schoob.  In  1836  there  were  only  9,082  children  receiving  elementary  instrac- 
tion  in  the  whole  island.  In  1860  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to  283  for 
whites  and  2  tor  colored,  yet  the  attendance  was  proportionately  leas  than  in  1836, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  population.  Popular  instruction  was  neglected  or  despised 
by  deputy  governors  (military). 

The  reformed  course  of  studies  of  1863  did  not  improve  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  governor  made  recommendations  that  virtually  tended  to 
keep  the  population  in  ignorance  m  order  to  keep  it  Spanish.  In  1883  the  schools 
numbered  as  follows; 


.     ,„„.„, 

Public 

Private. 

Vaoant. 

Habana 

Sanla  Clara 
Puerto  PnnOpe 
eannagodefutia 

173 
24 

101 

8 

Total 

535 

1S4 

67 

But  the  teachers  were  not  paid  and  public  instruction  was  n^lected.  ThiiS  work 
gives  a  Ust  of  names  of  wealthy  Cubans,  both  men  and  women,  who  have  founded 
colleges  and  schools,  and  of  societies  which  have  the  promotion  of  education  for  their 
object.  The  author  adds  that  the  clergy  are  indiflerent  in  this  matter.  There  is  not 
one  parish  which  supjxirtH  a  free  or  endowed  school. 

The  preamble  of  a  decree  reforajing  education  in  Cuba  was  published  in  the  Offi- 
cial Gazette  of  Habana,  November  17,  1871,  and  a  translation  ot  it  is  given  in  an 
appendix  in  the  work  just  quoted.  On  account  of  its  historical  interest  we  give  a 
summary  of  a  portion  of  the  preamble.  It  states  that  the  inaarrection  of  1S68  was 
due  to  the  bad  system  of  education;  that  while  the  old  methods  were  Blow,  the  new 
are  prompted  by  eagerness  for  hurry,  aad  the  child  is  taught  a  number  of  thii^, 
whereas  its  mind  is  unable  to  comprehend  many  things  at  a  time.  A  number  of 
subjects  should  therefore  be  suppressed.  Balmfe  is  quoted  as  the  authority  for  the  jwy- 
chology  and  pedagogy  of  the  preamble.  The  latter  goes  on  to  say  that  this  haste  to 
teach  many  things  has  made  religious  instruction  secondary  to  that  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  a  fatal  error  which  has  produced  fatal  consequences.  It  refers  to  statistics 
to  show  that  criroe  has  increased  with  education,  and  states  that  Aimfi  Martin  found 
the  remedy  for  this  evil  in  educating  instead  ot  merely  instructing.  But  as  there 
were  many  rel^ious  sects,  Martin  unfortunately  selected  an  irreligious  religion  as  the 
means  of  educating,  and  consequently  there  was  no  decrease  in  crime.  Sefior  Las£^ra 
is  quoted  to  prove  that  suicides  are  more  numerous  in  Protestant  than  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  more  so  in  the  capitals  than  elsewhere.  This  is  due  to  too  great  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  thought  and  consequent  charges  in  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions, which  have  produced  dissatisfaction,  despair,  and  suicide.  Philosophical  and 
reli^ous  sects  have  multiplied,  and  the  multiplicity  of  these  has  always  and  every- 
where  produced  doubt  and  skepticism,  which  in  their  turn  have  ei^endered  a 
materialism  whose  only  ot£spring  is  disbelief  in  virtue  and  morality.  Under  its 
influence  some  are  tortured  with  unhappiness  without  hope  of  the  future,  while 
others  are  filled  with  envy.  Eeligious  instruction  had  been  k)0  much  neglected  or 
too  carelessly  performed,  and  the  real  remedy  would  consist  in  Christianizing  or 
Catholicising  education  by  putting  the  government  and  municipal  machinery  of  edu- 
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cation  in  the  hands  of  the  religioua  teaching  orders,  when  the  evil  wonld  c 
It  goea  on  to  say,  witii  severe  ciDnderanation  of  the  schools  where  they  bad  taught, 
that  many  o£  the  insurants  had  been  teachers,  and  mentions  particularly  the  school 
formerly  conducted  by  Sob6  de  la  Luz.  Instruction  must  be  supplemented  by  moral 
and  religioua  education,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  access  to  (politi- 
cally) evil  literature.  Even  in  text-books  of  elementary  geography,  it  declares, 
have  wicked  doctrines  been  inserted.  In  one  of  them  we  read  that  the  greatest 
event  of  the  present  century  in  America  was  the  revolt  of  Bolivar.  "See  under 
what  seductive  forms  the  minds  of  children  are  predisposed  to  treason ! ' '  The  pream- 
ble concludes  by  recommending  a  greater  scope  to  religious  instruction,  the  supprea- 
fflon  of  private  teaching,  and  placing  the  plans  of  studies  under  the  Catholic  clergy. 

There  is  a  number  of  learned  societies  in  Habana,  and  Mr.  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  has  published  a  list  of  thirty-three  whose  publications  are  received 
in  Waabington.  By  means  of  these  publication-s  and  separate  works,  like  the  History 
of  Peznela  and  the  Natural  History  of  Sagra,  the  history  of  Cuba,  its  natural  history 
(land  and  marine  fauna,  mineralc^,  and  botany),  ethnology,  anii  geol<^y  have  been 
made  known,  while  the  meteorologj;  of  the  region  has  been  investigated  by  the 
observatory,  whose  work  is  known  all  over  the  scientific  world.  The  number  ot 
medical  journals  is  noticeable,  and  Volume  XXXIV  (Auguat  and  September,  1S97) 
of  the  Anales  de  la  Real  Sociedad  de  Ciencias  MC-dicas,  Ffsicas  y  Naturales  (the  only 
specimen  at  hand),  contains  tour  articles  on  medical  subjects,  via,  a  criticism  by  Dr. 
Santos  Fernandez  upon  eert^n  experiments  with  the  X-rays  upon  a  blind  person, 
(mother  upon  the  badllusof  the  tuberculosis  of  Koch,  and  the  two  others  are  experi- 
mental atudies  connected  with  typhoid  lever.  T"he  remaning  article  of  the  number 
ia  a  long  and  masterly  accoimt  of  the  discovery  of  argon  and  prediction  of  helium,  by 
Dr.  Gaston  Alonso  Cuadrado,  The  Eevista  Cubano  contains  able  articles  upon  gen- 
eral philosophical,  historical,  and  other  subjects,  besides  those  of  especial  interest  on 
Cuba,  The  paper  upon  elementary  education  by  Seflor  EodrigucK,  which  wo  have 
used,  was  published  in  tiiat  review.  Judging  from  the  titles  of  the  periodicals,  we 
should  say  that  there  is  little  of  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  or  "applied  sci- 
ence" in  them,  for  which  there  is  probably  no  demand  in  Cuba,  while  the  exhaustive 
mathematical  treatment  of  such  subjects  (especially  that  which  was  "  made  in  Ger- 
many," like  much  recent  "American  science")  haa  been  imported  into  the  United 
States  in  the  last  twenty-flve  or  thirty  years,  where  there  is  a  field  and  demand  for  it. 
But  for  a  population  of  200,000  souls,  including  many  blacks,  the  number  of  ecientiflc, 
educational,  and  literary  periodical  in  Havana  ia  remarkable,  and  they  contiin  valu- 
able original  articles. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  it  appears  that  public  education  dates 
from  1842,  prior  to  which  year  but  little  attention  had  been  given  to 
free  schools,  and  that  elementary  education  was  mainly  limited  to  the 
children  of  those  who  were  able  to  pay  for  it. 

The  system  in  operation  at  the  time  of  American  occupation,  Jan- 
uary 1, 1899,  was  based  on  the  law  of  1865  as  modified  by  that  of  1880, 
and  had  in  view  a  progressive  course  of  public  and  private  instruction 
through  primary  and  secondary  schools  to  the  special  schools  and 
tmiverwity,  and  it  may  be  Haid  at  once  that  the  plan  of  studies  as  thus 
prescribed  was  excellent  in  theory,  and  had  it  been  thoroughly  carried 
out  by  means  of  liberal  appropriations  and  more  attention  to  details 
the  figures  of  the  census  would  have  been  reversed  as  far  as  they 
represent  the  condition  of  literacy  in  general.  But,  as  will  bo  shown 
later  in  this  report,  the  appropriations  for  the  schools  were  far  from 
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adequate  and  their  administration  most  imperfect,  and  ihns  the  sebeme 
of  popular  education,  which  an  a  theoretical  proposition  was  almost 
beyond  adverse  criticism,  utterly  failed  to  accomplish  its  ostensible 
purpose,  as  the  figures  of  the  census  prove. 

Under  the  law  of  1880  the  general  supervision  of  public  instruction 
in  all  its  branches  was  vested  in  the  Governor-General  and  administered 
by  him  through  the  superior  board  of  public  instruction,  composed  of 
a  vice-president  and  twelve  other  members  appointed  by  the  home 
government  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor-General,  who  was 
ex  officio  president  of  the  board. 

Officials  of  high  rank  in  the  insular  government,  ecclesiastics, 
ex -members  of  the  royal  academies,  professors,  and  other  peraons  of 
scientific  and  literary  reputation  were  eligible  for  appointment  as 
members.  One  member  of  the  colonial  council  of  administration,  the 
rector  of  the  university,  the  ecclesiastical  vicar-geueral,  and  the  chief 
accountant  of  the  treasury  were  members  ex  officio.  One-half  of  the 
ordinary  members  were  renewed  every  two  years. 

Tn  addition  to  the  superior  board  of  education  there  was  a  board  of 
education  in  each  province,  performing  its  duties  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  provincial  governor  and  provincial  deputation. 

The  provincial  board  was  composed  of  the  governor  of  the  province, 
an  ecclesiastic  to  represent  the  diocese,  one  provincial  deputy  of  the 
permanent  committee  (see  government),  one  alderman  of  the  munici- 
pal council  of  the  provincial  capital;  a  judge  of  first  instance,  to  be 
designated  by  the  Governor-General;  the  director  of  the  normal  school, 
or,  in  his  absence,  a  teacher  of  primary  superior  education;  the  super- 
visor of  primary  instruction,  when  this  office  was  reestablished;  the 
director  of  the  institute,  when  reestablished,  and  three  fathers  of 
families,  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  on  the  recommendation  in 
ternary  of  the  provincial  governor,  who  had  general  authority  over 
the  schools  and  educational  institutions  in  his  province. 

The  local  or  municipal  boards  of  education  consisted  of  the  mayor 
as  president,  one  alderman,  the  parish  priest,  and  three  fathers  of 
families.  In  towns  of  more  than  1,000  inhabitants  the  number  of 
members  could  be  increased  on  the  recommendation  of  the  mayor  by 
adding  more  heads  of  families. 

For  the  periodical  examination  of  the  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions  the  law  provided  inspectors,  who  were  certain  members  of 
the  superior  board  of  education.  Other  inspectors  were  ecclesiastics 
designated  by  the  church  to  examine  the  text-books  and  instruction  of 
the  professors,  in  order  to  determine  whether  anything  prejudicial  to 
Catholic  doctrine  was  incorporated  in  the  religious  education  of  the 
pupils. 

Primary  instruction  was  divided  into  the  elementary  and  superior. 
The  complete  course  of  instruction  included  Christian  doctrine  and 
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the  outlines  of  sacred  history  arranged  for  children;  reading,  writing, 
and  the  elements  of  Spanish  grammai-,  with  exercises  in  spelling; 
principles  of  arithmetic  with  the  legal  system  of  weights,  measures, 
and  money;  brief  outline  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce 
according  to  localities,  and  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

Elementary  instruction  not  embracing  all  the  subjects  just  mentioned 
was  considered  incomplete,  and  the  elementary  schools  were  called 
"complete"  or  "incomplete"  according  to  the  instruction  given. 

Primary  superior  instruction  embraced,  in  addition  to  a  reasonable 
extension  of  the  subjects  mentioned  as  elementary,  the  principles  of 
geometry,  lineal  drawing,  and  as  applied  to  the  elements  of  surveying; 
the  rudiments  of  history  and  geography,  especially  of  Spain,  and  the 
elements  of  physics  and  natural  history.  In  the  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  girls,  sewing,  embroidery  and  drawing  as  applied  to  same,  and 
the  elements  of  domestic  hygiene  were  substituted  for  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce,  and  the  elementary  -superior  course  was 
omitted. 

The  law  further  required  the  elementary  education  of  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  in  the  institutions  established  for  them.  All  Spanish 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  9  were  required  to  receive  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  the  public  primary  schools  unless  their  parents  or 
guardians  provided  such  instruction  at  home  or  in  private  schools, 
the  fine  for  failing  to  do  so  being  from  2  to  20  i-eales. 

All  elementary  instruction  was  given  free  to  children  whose  parents 
were  not  able  to  pay  for  it,  and  instruction  in  Christian  religion  and 
sacred  history  was  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  parish  priest,  who 
was  required  to  visit  the  schools  once  each  week  for  this  purpose. 

Besides  the  designation  "complete"  and  "incomplete,"  the  ele- 
mentary schools  were  denominated  as  "entrance,"  "first promotion," 
or  "first  intermediate,"  "second  promotion"  or  "second  interme- 
diate," and  "final"  or  "grammar"  schools.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  were  graded  accordingly,  Fo"  example,  the  teachers  of  the 
entrance  schools  received  ^600  annually;  first  promotion,  $700;  second 
promotion,  $800,  and  final,  $1,000.  The  salaxy  of  the  teachers  of  the 
superior  course  was  $1,500  a  year.  These  salaries  were  paid  by  the 
municipalities  and  were  subject  to  taxes  aggregating  14  per  cent,  as 
follows:  Ten  per  cent,  insular  income  tax;  3  per  cent,  reserve  fund  of 
the  principal  of  the  schools,  and  1  per  cent  to  the  official  making  the 
payments. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  primary  schools  throughout  the  munici- 
palities, the  law  required  every  town  of  500  souls  to  maintain  at  least 
one  elementary  school  for  boys  and  another,  although,  perhaps,  incom- 
plete, for  girls.  Incomplete  schools  for  the  boys  were  only  allowed 
in  the  smaller  towns,  In  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  two  complete 
schools  for  boys  and  two  for  girls  wei-e  required;  in  towns  of  4,000, 
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three,  and  so  on,  the  number  of  schools  increasing  by  one"  for  each  sex 
for  every  2,000  inhabitants,  including  private  schools,  one-third  of  all 
schools,  however,  to  be  public. 

The  superior  sehoola  were  established  in  the  capitals  of  the  provinces, 
and  one  in  each  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  but  the  mnnicipal  authori- 
tiea  (council)  could  establish  superior  schools  in  towns  of  less  popula- 
tion if  thought  advisable,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  detriment 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  required  number  of  elementary  schools. 

The  law  further  required  the  Governoi--Greneral  to  provide  infant 
schools  [kinflerrjartens)  and  night  and  Sunday  schools,  in  which  linear 
and  ornamental  drawing  were  to  be  taught  in  the  capitals  of  provinces 
and  in  towns  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  by  providing  at  least  one  school  for  them  in 
Habana,  and  a  normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  the 
capital  of  each  province. 

Next  in  the  regular  course  of  public  education  was  "secondary 
instruction,"  given  in  the  institutes  {mstitutos),  of  which  there  was 
one  in  each  province,  maintained  by  provincial  funds  and  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  provincial  deputations,  through  which 
the  appropriations  were  paid. 

Secondary  instruction  embraced  a  course  of  five  years  and  comprised 
general  studies  or  a  special  course  of  scientific  studies.  The  course  of 
general  studies  included  a  daily  lesson  in  Spanish  or  Latin  grammar, 
the  elements  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  one  lesson  daily;  outlines  of 
geography,  three  lessons  weekly;  outlines  of  universal  history,  three 
lessons  weekly;  history  of  Spain,  three  lessons  weekly;  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  daily;  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  daily;  elements  of 
physics  and  chemistry,  daily;  outlines  of  natural  history,  three  lessons 
weekly;  psychology,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  daily;  physiology 
and  hygiene,  three  lessons  weekly;  and  elements  of  agriculture  every 
alternate  day.  For  admission  to  the  course  it  was  necessary  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  complete  course  of  primary  elementary  instruction. 

The  special  studies  of  the  institutes  or  "secondary  instruction" 
were  linear,  topographic,  ornamental,  and  figure  drawing;  outlines  of 
theoretical  and  practical  agriculture;  industrial  mechanics  and  chemis- 
try as  applied  to  the  arts;  topography,  measures  of  area,  and  con- 
struction of  plans;  commercial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping;  accounts 
and  correspondence,  and  commercial  transactions;  outlines  of  political 
economy,  commercial  and  industrial  legislation,  physical  geography 
and  commercial  statistics;  English,  German,  and  Italian  languages,  and 
shorthand. 

To  enter  this  course  pupils  were  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  studies  of  the  primary  superior  course  of  instruction.  On  com- 
pleting the  course  of  general  studies,  pupils  received  the  degree  of 
A.  E.,and  were  eligible  to  the  University  of  Habana.     Those  who  iiad 
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followed  the  scientific  course  were  eligible  to  certificates  as  surveyors 
(when  30  years  old),  and  mechanical  or  chemical  experts,  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  the  special  stadies  provided. 

A  pupil  could  take  the  general  and  scientific  studies  simultaneously 
if  desired,  and  receive  the  instruction  in  langut^es  and  drawing  at 
home. 

Following  the  course  in  the  institutes  came  the  ITniversity  of  Hahana, 
whose  curriculum  embraced  law,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  philosophy 
and  belies  letters,  and  the  exact  sciences.  For  the  higher  education  of 
engineers  of  roads,  canals,  and  ports,  mining  and  civil  engineei-s,  the 
industrial  arts,  belles  letters  and  diplomacy,  the  special  schools  of 
Spain  were  open. 

The  law  also  provided  for  a  school  of  sculpture,  painting,  and 
engraving  in  Habana;  one  for  the  education  of  notaries,  and  whenever 
thought  advisable,  an  industrial  college,  a  veterinary  school,  a  com- 
mercial college,  a  nautical  school,  and  one  for  master  workmen,  over- 
seers, and  surveyors.  Of  these  special  schools,  only  the  art  school,  the 
professional  school,  the  normal  school,  and  the  school  of  arts  and  trades 
were  carried  on.  In  addition  to  the  public  schools  the  law  authorized  . 
all  Spaniards  to  establish  private  schools,  the  governnaent  reserving 
the  right  to  inspect  their  moral  and  hygienic  condition  and  to  direct 
such  remedies  as  might  be  necessaiy  to  correct  existing  defects. 

There  were,  as  a  result  of  this  privilege,  a  large  number  of  private 
primary  elementary  schools,  and  a  number  of  colleges,  which,  as  they 
conformed  to  certain  provisions  of  the  law,  were  incorporated  with 
the  provincial  institutes  for  which  they  prepared  their  pupils.  Some 
of  these  colleges  were  most  excellent  institutions,  where  boys  could 
qualify  for  the  university,  besides  being  carefully  trained  in  other 
ways.  Such  were  the  Jesuit  College  of  Belen,  established  in  Habana 
in  1853;  the  Collegios  de  Escuelas  Pias,  in  Guanabaeoa  and  Puerto 
Principe,  and  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Santiago,  although,  with  the 
exception  of  the  latter,  they  are  not  now  able  to  confer  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  In  short,  they  are  on  the  same  footing  as  other  colleges  and 
merely  prepare  pupils  for  the  institutes. 

Other  colleges  in  operation  when  the  census  was  taken  were: 

HaharM. — San  Francisco  de  Paula,  San  Eafael,  Areas,  San  Miguel 
Arcangel,  El  Progreso,  Santa  Ana,-  San  Luis,  La  Gmn  Antilla,  Isabel 
la  Cat^lica,  San  Carlos,  "Centro  Gallego,"San  Meliton,  San  Anacleto. 

Oienfuegos. — Neustra  Sra.  del  Monserrat,  San  Carlos,  Cristobal 
Colon,  Ntra.  Sra.  del  Carmen,  San  Luis  Gonzaga,  Preseverancia,  El 
Sagrado  Coraz6n  de  Jeslis. 

iS'ag'iM!.— Santiago  Apostol,  Cervantes,  El  Sagrado  Corazon  de  Jesfis. 

Maiansm. — El  Siglo,  Academia  Junco;  San  Antonio  de  los  Baiios, 
Humanidades  de  Jesus;  Egido,  San  Cristobal;  Giiinea,  San  Ram6n; 
Puerto  Principe,  Escuelas  Pias;  SanctiSpiritus,  SanctiSpiritus;  Santa 
Clara,  Cristobal  Colon;  Palmira,  San  Fernando. 
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"While  the  laws  made  ample  provision  for  the  free  education  of  the 
mass  of  children,  the  number  of  schools  and  their  administration  were 
so  deficient,  through  failure  to  provide  even  the  funds  voted  in  the 
municipal,  provincial,  and  insular  budgets,  that  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  children  of  school  age  were  provided  for.  By  the  census  it 
appears  that  only  about  one-sixth  attended  school  during  1899,  and 
only  two-thirds  of  these  went  to  the  public  schools. 

The  ten  years'  war  was  a  serious  interruption  to  the  schools,  and 
during  the  last  war  they  were  all  closed  by  Captain-Greneral  Weyler, 
except  in  the  provincial  capitals  and  garrisoned  towns  occupied  as  mili- 
tary headquarters.  Even  many  of  these  schools  were  slimly  attended 
or  abandoned  by  the  teachers,  who,  as  they  received  no  pay,  were 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  or  their  schools. 

In  February,  1898,  the  secretary  of  public  instruction  of  the  autono- 
mous government  rescinded  the  decree  of  General  Weyler  and  ordered 
the  reestablishment  of  the  schools,  but  they  remained  vei"y  much  in 
the  condition  they  then  were  until  nearly  a  year  after  the  American 
occupation. 

It  would  require  a  much  larger  part  of  this  report  than  can  well  be 
devoted  to  it  to  explain  all  the  defects  as  well  as  the  peculiar  admin- 
istration of  the  public-school  system  of  Cuba,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
it  was  very  imperfect  at  the  best.  While  the  law  required  the  com- 
pulsoiy  attendance  of  children  between  9  and  13  years  of  age  at  either 
public  or  private  schools,  it  was  not  enforced,  nor  could  it  be,  as  the 
number  of  schools  was  totally  insufficient.  Again,  while  provision 
was  made  for  secondary  and  university  education,  the  fees  for  instruc- 
tion and  matriculation  were  so  great  that  only  the  sons  of  parents  or 
guardians  able  to  pay  ever  passed  beyond  the  elementary  course  of 
study,  and  many  of  those  who  qualified  in'  the  institutes  were  unable 
to  enter  the  university  because  unable  to  pay  for  their  diplomas. 

Although  the  teachers  were  supposed  to  be  appointed  after  competi- 
tive examination,  it  was  well  understood  that  their  selection  was  usually 
a  personal  or  political  question,  to  be  decided  without  much  reference 
to  other  qualifications.  They  were  classified  according  to  their  sala- 
ries, and  were  also  known  as  regular,  temporary,  or  substitutes.  As 
they  were  generally  obliged  to  provide  the  school  rooms,  the  schools 
were  usually  held  in  their  homes,  very  few  municipalities  owning 
school  buildings.  Of  school  furniture — such  as  desks,  books,  slates, 
blackboards,  maps,  etc. — there  were  frequently  none,  and  the  pupils, 
without  respect  to  race,  blacks  and  whites  mixed,  sat  on  benches  with 
no  baeks  for  five  or  six  hours  consecutively,  the  instruction  being 
usually  given  simultaneously  to  the  classes,  study  and  recitation  being 
exceptional  and  impracticable.  But  a  single  teacher  was  allowed  the 
elementary  schools,  no  matter  how  many  pupils,  although  the  superior 
elementary  schools  were  sometimes  provided  with  assistants. 

The  schools  for  girls  were  separated  from  those  for  boys,  and  were 
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invjHriably  in  charge  of  women.  The  scboolrooma  were  badly  venti- 
lated, with  insufficient  and  foul  privies,  and  no  playgrounds.  Physical 
culture  was  not  taught.  That  the  children  learned  as  much  as  they 
did  under  such  conditions  was  apparently  due  to  their  precocity  and 
docility,  traits  which  appear  to  be  common  to  them  throug'bout  the 
island. 

Among  the  serious  evils  of  the  public-school  system  were  the  pro- 
visions for  substitute  teachers  and  peusioners,  A  teacher  requesting 
a  leave  of  absence  for  any  purpos6-:-for  example,  ill  health  or  private 
business — was  permitted  to  propcae  the  name  of  a  substitute,  who  was 
paid  by  the  regular  incumbent  of  the  office.  After  being  formally 
appointed  substitute  he  was  supposed  to  receive  one-half  of  the  com- 
pensation assigned  to  the  school,  the  contributions  of  the  children 
whose  parents  could  pay,  and  the  amount  allotted  for  school  supplies — 
usually  one-fourth  the  amount  of  the  salaiy.  On  the  surface  this 
would  apx)ear  to  be  a  very  fair  arrangement;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  . 
the  salary,  fees,  and  allotment  for  supplies  were  handed  over  to  the 
regular  incumbent  of  the  office,  who  paid  his  substitute  whatever  had 
been  agreed  on  when  he,  paid  him  at  all.  It  is  said  that  in  this  way 
schools  were  without  their  regular  teachers  for  years,  and  meanwhile 
were  left  in  charge  of  persons  without  a  single  qualification  for  this 
most  important  duty. 

By  a  royal  decree  of  February  1,  1894,  any  professor  of  a  normal 
school,  an  inspector  of  public  instruction,  a  teacher  in  the  public  pri- 
mary schools,  or  an  assistant,  male  or  female,  physically  incapacitated 
for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  who  had  served  for  twenty  years  at 
least  or  was  from  60  to  66  years  of  age,  could  be  retired  with  a  pen- 
sion, which  on  his  death  went  to  the  widow  and  male  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  ^e  and  to  unmarried  female  children.  The  retire- 
ments were  voluntary  for  those  under  65  years  of  ^e  and  compulsory 
for  those  above  that  age. 

The  pensions  were  divided  into  two  classes,  life  and  temporary. 
Life  pensions  were  granted  to  the  widows  or  orphans  of  the  profes- 
sors, teachers,  etc. ,  and  their  assistants  in  the  public  schools  who  were . 
retired,  or  who  upon  their  deaths-had  been  in  the  service  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  temporary  pensions  were  granted  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  such  as  had  died  before  completing  the  years 
of  service  necessary  to  obtain  retirement  with  salary  or  before  having 
obtained  said  retirement. 

The  retirements  were  granted  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
years  of  sei'vice,  those  having  served  twenty- years  receiving  50  per 
cent  of  the  regular  salaiy;  twenty-five  years,  60  per  cent;  thirty  years, 
70  per  cent,  and  thirty-five  years,  80  per  cent.  No  person  retired 
could  receive  more  than  $1,200  per  annum  nor  more  than  four-fifths 
of  tile  regular  salary.  The  highest  salary  which  the  person  retii-ed 
may  have  received  for  two  years  was  considered  the  regulating  salaiy. 
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The  life  pensions  for  widows  and  orphans  were  two-thjvds  of  the 
retirement  pay  gi-anted  or  due  the  deceased. 

The  temporary  pensions  amounted  to  10  per  cent  per  annum  of  the 
reimlai'  salax^  and  conformed  to  the  following  scale: 
Yuars  of  service  of  tho  teacher:  years  of  flumtlon  of  pension. 

Over  16  years -  - - -  - 14 

From  14  to  16 12 

Froml2tol4 __ 11 

From  10  to  12 _ -.- 10 

From  8  t«  10 - -  -  - 9 

From  6  to  8 - ---    8 

From  4  to  6 __ 7 

From  2  to  4 -  - 5 

Under  2  years,  the  time  sen'ed. 

The  funds,  for  the  payment  of  the  yaiaries  of  retired  teacbei-s  and 
their  pensions  consisted  of: 

1,  An  allotment  of  6,000  pesos  per  annum,  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  charged  to  the  budget  of  Cuba. 

3.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  budget  of  expenses  for 
educational  material  of  the  normal  schools  and  primaiy  instruction. 

3.  The  amount  of  the  personal  salaries  of  teachers  of  vacant  schools 
until  the  appointment  and  ta.king  of  possession  by  temporary  teachers. 

4.  Half  the  salaries  of  teachers  tcmpomrily  serving  in  public  schools, 
provided  they  exceeded  300  pesos. 

5.  The  amount  realized  by  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of 
the  persons  who  were  entitled  to  be  retired  with  salary. 

The  provincial  boards  of  public  instruction  were  charged  with  the 
collection  of  the  amounts  mentioned  in  Nos.  3,  3,  4,  and  6,  and  their 
deposit  in  the  Spanish  Bank  of  Cuba.  The  collection  of  the  allotment 
of  the  State  was  made  by  a  ccntiul  board  in  Madrid,  which  also  decided 
who  were  entitled  to  retirement  with  salary  and  pensions.  It  was  also 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  all  the  funds  which  might  bo  col- 
lected by  the  provincial  boards?  of  public  instruction,  until  on  May  11, 
1898,  the  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  colonial  government 
of  Cuba  ordered  that  the  provincial  boards  of  public  instruction  of  the 
island  should  take  charge  of  all  matters  relating  t«  retirements  and 
pensions  instead  of  the  central  board  of  Madrid,  and  organized,  by 
an  order  of  the  24th  of  the  same  month  and  year,  a  board  to  take 
I'hai'ge  of  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the  schools  of  Cuba  and 
of  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  retirement  of  teachers,  etc.,  of  the 
island.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  under  such  a  system  there 
were  many  abuses,  and  that  the  small  allotment  of  funds  for  school 
purposes  was  seriously  crippled,  and  such  was  the  case.  This  was  so 
apparent  that  on  April  13,  1890,  the  secretary  of  justice  and  public 
instruction,  duly  authorized  by  the  Military  Governor,  repealed  all 
the  decrees  relating  to  pensions  of  the  teacher,-;  of  primary  instruc-  . 
tion,  ordering  that  from  the  1st  of  April  following  nothing  should  be 
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deducted  from  the  personal  aalarifts  of  teachers  for  pensions,  nor  from 
the  amounts  for  the  payment  of  material  for  the  schools,  and  that  the 
board  created  by  the  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  colonial 
government  of  Cuba  be  dissolTed. 

The  expenses  occasioned  by  this  board  amounted  to  $10,300  per 
annum,  charged  to  the  general  budget  of  the  island,  and  the  pensions 
paid  only  amounted  to  $8,Tl6.93  per  annum. 

Substitute  teachers  were  abolished  by  General  Brooke, 
The  number  of  public  and  private  schools,  colleges,  institutes,  etc., 
in  operation  January  1,  1895,  and  the  eo.st  thereof,  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Municipal  schools -- $716,892.52 

Institutes ---  118,736.20 

University -  134,350.00 

Professional  school 17,800.00 

Art  school - --- - 7,050.00 

Normal  school --- 20,000.00 

Arts  and  trades 1,000.00 

Total - 1,015,927.72 

Two-thirds  of  this  .sum  was  covered  hy  matriculation  fees. 
For  1898-99,  duvingwhich  541  public  primary  schools  werei'epol-ted, 
the  budget  called  for: 

Municipal  schools -- 8716,892.90 

Instltutea 70,735.00 

Vniven-ity - --- 139,950,00 

ArtHPhooi 9,250,00 

ProfeaaJoual  school -      19,300.00 

Mormal  school .--- 30,147.80 

Arts  and  trades 1, 000. 00 

Typographers -  - 1, 200, 00 

Total - 978,474.80 

During  the  past  six  months  General  Wood  has  completely  reorgan- 
ized the  public  school  system  of  Cuba,  adapting  it  as  far  as  practicable 
to  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States.  The  final  results  of 
the  changes  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  are  embodied  in 
the  following  civil  decree,  published  June  80,  1900; 

[No,  279.] 

H*BANA,  JuTie  SO,  1900. 

The  Military  GoYemor  of  Cuba,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Pul> 
lie  Instruction,  directs  the  publication  of  the  following  regulations  for  the  pubhc 
schools  of  the  island  of  Cuba: 


1.  Commissioner  yKc7tw/er<«M(iwq^tei-.— There  shall  be  a  chief  executive  officer 
for  the  public  schools  of  the  island,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Military  Governor,  and  to 
be  known  as  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  and  in  the  performance  ot  hia  duties 
as  such  he  shall  be  guided  by  this  order  and  by  such  rules  and  orders  as  may  be  pro- 
mulgated hereafter  by  the  Military  Governor  or  the  Secretary  of  Pubhc  Instruction. 

2.  Duties  nfcommissionfr. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commisdoner  of  public  schools 
to  see  that  all  orders  and  instructions  from  the  proper  authority  pertainit^  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  island  are  rigidly  and  impartially  enforced.  He  shall  make 
annually,  to  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  a  report  of  the  pubhc  schools  of  the 
island,  which  shall  contain  an  abstract  of  the  reports  herein  required  to  be  made  to 
him  and  such  other  information  as  he  may  deem  valuable,  and  he  shall  make  such 
special  reporia  as  may  be  required  by  the  Military  Governor  or  Secretary  ot  Public 
Instruction.  It  shall  be  hia  further  duty  to  superintend  the  building  of  schoolhotises 
throughout  the  island,  and  direct  the  purch^e  and  disposition  of  such  supplies  as 
the  Military  Governor  may  authorize. 
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3.  CompoMon  of  ike  fcoarrf.— There  shall  be  a  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  island,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Military  Governor  upon  the  recominendation  of 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  to  be  known  as  the  island  superintendent  of 
ptibiic  schools,  who  shall  be  assisted  in  each  province  in  the  performanL-e  of  his  dntiea 
byanassiatant,  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manneras  the  island  superintendent  and 
to  be  known  as  the  provincial  superintendent  of  public  schools.  The  island  superin- 
tendent as  president,  with  the  provincial  superintendents  as  members,  shall  consti- 
tute a  boaj^i  of  superintendents  for  the  public  schools  of  the  island. 

4.  Ihiiies  of  board  and  individual  mperiniendenta. — Each  provincial  supetintendent 
is  the  assistant  and  t^ient  of  the  commissioner  of  public  schools  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  management  of  the  public  schools  of  the  island.  The  board  of  super- 
intendents shall  fix  upon  and  introduce  proper  methods  of  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cuba,  and  shall  select  text-books  and  arrange  the  courses  of  studies  for  the 
diflerent  grades  of  public  schools  throughout  the  island;  and  in  all  schools  of  the 
island  which  are  of  the  same  grade  the  same  text-books  and  the  same  courses  of 
studies  shall  be  used. 

4a.  Sessions  of  the  board  of  mperinUsidenU.— The  board  of  superintendents  shall  hold 
regular  sessions  on  the  first  Monday  of  Octeber  and  March  at  such  places  within  the 
island  as  they  may  deem  desirable,  and  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  or  hold 
special  meetii^  at  other  time  or  place  within  the  island  as  it  deems  desirable  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  which  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  of 
the  board  of  superintendents. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   DISTRICTS. 

5.  CUmea  of  achoot  districU.—The  island  is  hereby  divided  into  school  districts  to 
be  styled  respectively,  city  districts  of  the  first  class,  city  districts  of  the  second  class, 
and  municipal  districts. 

6.  (My  districle  of  first  c/a*s.— Each  city  of  the  island  having  a  population  of  30,000 
or  more  by  the  last  preceding  census  of  the  island  shall  constitute  a  city  district  of 
the  first  class.  Under  this  paragraph  the  following  cities  are  announced  as  forming 
city  districts  of  the  first  class:  Habima,  Santi^o,  Matanzas,  CSenfuegos,  and  Puerto 
Principe. 

7.  City  diairids  of  ike  second  claas.—E&ch  city  having  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000  and  less  than  30,000  by  the  last  preceding  census  of  the  island  shall  constitute 
a  city  district  of  the  second  class.  Under  this  paragraph  the  following  cities  are 
announced  as  forming  city  districts  of  the  second  class:  Cardenas,  Manzanillo,  Guan- 
abacoa,  Santa  Clara,  Sancti  Spiritus,  Keglft,  Trinidad,  and  Sagua  la  Grande. 

8.  Municipal  districts. — Each  organized  municipality,  exclusive  of  any  of  its  terri- 
tory included  in  a  city  district,  shall  constitute  a  school  district,  to  he  styled  a 
mtmieipal  district. 


9.  Board  of  educcai(m.~Th6  board  of  education  in  city  districts  of  the  first  <lass 
shall  consist  of  a  school  council  and  a  school  director. 

10.  School  couneU. — The  le^lative  power  and  authority  shall  be  vested  in  the  scho  t 
council,  which  shall  consist  of  seven  members  to  be  elected  by  the  qualified  electoi> 
residing  in  such  dbtrict,  andno  two  members  of  tbe  council  shall  be  residents  of  the 
same  ward. 

11.  School  council  election  and  term, — The  first  election  for  such  council  shall  be  held 
on  the  same  day  as  the  annual  municipal  elections  in  1901,  at  which  election  three 
members  of  the  council  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  their  successors 
shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  municipal'  election  for  1903,  and  biennially  thereafter, 
and  four  members  of  the  council  shall  at  such  election  in  1901  be  elected  for  a  term 
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of  one  year,  and  their  anccessora  shall  he  elected  at  the  annual  municipal  election  of 
1902  for  a  term  of  two  yeans,  and  biennially  thereafter,  and  all  members  of  the  coun- 
cil shall  serve  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  qualify. 

President  and  elerk— The  council  shall  oi^niae  annually  by  choosing  one  of  their 
members  president;  also  a  clerk,  who  shall  cot  be  a  member  thereof,  and  who  shall 
receive  a  salary  to  be  fixed  by  the  council  which  shall  not  exceed  $1,600  per  year. 

11a.  Appointment  of  first  board  of  edwxiiion.—'Fhe  school  director  and  the  school 
cotmcil  provided  for  in  paragraph  9  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  from  candi- 
dates recommended  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  immediately  after 
the  publication  of  this  order  in  the  official  Gazette,  to  serve  until  their  successors 
have  been  elected  and  duly  qualified,  as  provided  for  in  paragraphs  11  and  16. 

12.  HesoliUwns  of  the  counffS.— Every  legislative  act  of  the  council  shall  be  by  reso- 
lution. .  Every  resolution  involvii^  an  expenditure  of  money  or  approval  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  payment  of  money  shall,  before  it  tafees  effect,  be  presented,  duly  signed 
by  the  clerk,  to  the  school  director  for  approval. 

JHredor'i  appj-OToi.— The  director,  if  he  approves  such  resolution,  shall  sign  it,  but 
if  he  does  not  approve  it  he  shall  retora  tlie  same  to  the  council  at  its  nest  meeting 
wiili  bis  objections,  which  objections  the  council  shall  cause  to  be  entered  upon  its 
journal;  and  if  he  does  not  return  the  same  within  the  time  above  limited  it  shall 
take  effect  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it.  Provided,  that  the  director 
may  approve  or  disapprove  the  whole  or  any  items  or  part  of  any  resolution  appro- 
priating money;  and  further  provided,  that  any  item  disapproved  shall  have  no 
bearing  or  connection  with  any  other  part  of  such  resolution. 

Passage  over  director's  veto.— When  the  director  refuses  to  sign  any  such  resolution 
or  part  thereof  and  returns  it  to  the  council  with  his  objections,  the  council  shall 
forthwith  proceed  to  reconsider  it;  and  if  the  same  is  approved  by  the  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  members  elected  to  the  council  it  shall  then  take  effect,  as  if  it  had 
received  the  signature  of  the  director.  And  in  aO  such  cases  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
yeas  and  nays  and  entered  on  the  record  of  the  council. 

13.  Teachers  and  employees. — The  council  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  all 
neceeaary  teachers  and  employees  and  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  compen- 
sation. 

14.  School  director;  election  and  powers. — The  executive  power  and  authority  shall 
be  vested  in  the  school  director,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  chief  ex:ecu- 
tive  officer  he  shall  be  guided  by  this  order  and  by  such  rules  and  orders  as  may  be 
promulgated  by  proper  authority  and  by  the  resolutions  of  the  council.  He  shall  be 
elected  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  districts. 

15.  He  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  $2,000,  payable  monthly;  and  before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office  shall  give  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  for  the  faithful 
performance  thereof,  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  which  bond  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
clerk  within  ten  days  frem  date  of  election  and  preserved  by  him.  The  director 
shall  report  to  the  council  annually,  or  oftener  if  required,  as  to  all  matters  under  his 
supervision;  he  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  council  and  may  take  part  in  its 
deliberations,  subject  to  He  rules,  but  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote  except  in  case 

16.  Mnt  election  and  feroi.— The  first  election  for  such  director  shall  be  held  on  the 
same  day  as  the  annual  municipal  election  of  1901,  and  his  successor  shall  be  elected 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  municipal  election  for  1903,  and  biennially  thereafter.  Any 
director  shall  serve  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qualified. 

17.  Fomncies.— In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  (he  office  of  school  director  or  member 
of  the  council  the  council  may,  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  all  the  members 
elected,  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  next  annual  municipal  election,  when  the  same 
shall  be  filled  by  election  for  unexpired  term. 
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18.  Sapermtendimt  of  i'Mtruction.—Thf:  eouncil  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  of 
infitruction,  who  shall  remain  in  office  during  good  behavior,  and  the  council  may  at 
any  time,  for  sufficient  cause,  remove  him;  but  the  order  for  such  removal  shall  be  in 
writing,  specifying  the  cause  therefor,  and  shall  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the 
council. 

Foivers  and  duties. — The  superintendent  of  inatrtiction  shall  have  the  sole  power  fo 
appoint  and  dischai^,  witli  the  approval  of  the  council,  all  assistants  and  teachera 
authorized  by  the  council  to  be  employed,  and  shall  report  to  the  council  in  writing 
quarterly,  and  oft«ner  if  neceeaary,  as  to  all  matters  under  his  supervision,  and  may 
be  required  by  the  council  to  attend  any  or  all  of  its  meetingE;  and  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  order  all  employees  of  the  board  of  education  shall  be  appointed 
or  employed  by  the  school  director. 

19.  Warrariis  for  money. — The  clerk  of  the  board  shall  issue  all  warrants  for  the 
payment  of  money  from  the  school  funds,  but  no  warrant  shall  be  issued  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  claim  until  such  claim  is  approved  by  the  school  director,  except  the 
pay  roll  for  assistants  in  school  work  and  teachers,  which  shall  be  approved  by  the 
superintendent  of  instruction. 

20.  lAahHiiy  ofderh  and  sureties. — If  the  clerk  shall  drnw  a  warrant  for  any  claim 
contrary  to  law,  he  and  his  sureties  shall  be  individually  liable  for  the  amount  of 
the  same. 

21.  Clerks'  feporls. — The  clerk  shall  submit  fo  the  council  quarterly,  and  oftener,  if 
required  by  it,  a  report  of  the  account  of  the  board,  verified  by  his  oath,  exhibiting 
the  revenues,  receipts,  disbursements,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  the  board,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  funds  have  been  disbureed. 

22.  CordTOCta. — All  contracts  involving  more  than  (250  in  amount  shall  be  in  writ- 
ing, executed  in  the  name  of  the  board  of  education  by  the  school  director,  and 
approved  by  the  council. 

231  ConduH  of  decHons.—The  election  provided  for  in  paragraph  11  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  judges  and  clerks  of  the  municipal  elections  and  in  compliance  with 
the  same  law  or  laws  coverii^  such  elections. 

24.  Meetiii^  of  the  board  of  edueatwn,  regular  and  special. — The  board  of  education 
shall  hold  r^ular  meetings  once  every  two  weeks,  and  may  hold  such  special  meet- 
ings as  it  may  deem  neceeeary.  It  may  fill  all  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  board  until 
the  next  annual  election,  and  may  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  its  own  gov- 
ernment as  it  may  deem  necessary,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  must  be  consistent 
with  this  order.- 

25.  Board  of  education. — In  city  districts  of  the  second  class  the  board  of  education 
shall  consist  of  six  members,  who  shall  be  judicious  and  competent  persons  with  the 
■qtialiflcations  of  an  elector  therein,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
mimidpal  election  in  1901  by  the  quaiifled  electors  of  the  city. 

Mectiom.— Those  elected  shall  be  divided,  upon  the  fifteenth  day  thereafter,  by 
lot,  into  three  equal  classes;  the  members  of  the  first  class  shall  serve  for  one  year, 
the  members  of  the  second  class  for  two  years,  imd  the  members  of  the  third  class 
for  three  years.  All  elections  of  members  for  the  board  of  education  thereafter  shall 
be  held  at  the  regular  municipal  election  annuaEy,  and  all  members  siiall  serve  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

26-  Jvdges  o/ etecijon,— The  election  for  members  of  the  board  of  education  in  city 
districts  of  the  second  class  shall  be  held  by  the  same  judges  and  clerks  provided  for 
the  municipal  election,  and  returns  of  such  election,  duly  certified  as  in  other  cases, 
shall  be  made  within  five  days  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  of  any  such 

27.  First  board  of  education. — Upon  receipt  of  this  order,  mayors  of  cities  that  consti- 
tute city  districts  of  the  second  class  shall  appoint  the  five  members  of  the  board  of, 
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ediicfltioD,  who  shall  elect  one  of  their  members  president  of  the  board.  The  board 
so  constituted  shall  be  the  board  of  education  for  such  city  district  of  the  second  class 
until  the  election  and  qualiflcalion  of  the  board  of  education  as  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  pari^raph. 

28.  Upon  the  appointment  and  qualification  of  the  board  of  education  provided 
for  in  the  preceding  par^raph  for  such  city  district  of  the  second  class,  and  upon 
the  election  and  qualification  of  the  board  of  education  provided  for  in  paragraph 
30,  the  board  of  education  of  the  munidpality  in  whose  territory  is  situated  the  newly 
formed  city  district  of  the  second  clflss  shall  be  dissolved  and  cease  to  exist 

29.  Na^/x  of  eUdion. — The  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  of  each  city  district  of 
the  second  class  ghall  publish  a  notice  of  the  election  provided  for  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  in  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  district,  or  post  written 
notices  of  such  election  in  five  of  the  moat  public  places  in  the  district,  at  least  ten 
days  before  the  holding  of  the  same,  which  notice  shall  specify  the  time  fmd  place 
of  the  election  and  the  number  of  persons  to  be  elected.  At  the  first  election  for 
members  of  the  board  of  education  of  any  city  district  of  the  second  cla;^  the  notice 
of  election  herein  required  shall  be  made  by  the  then  existing  board  of  education. 

30.  The  board  of  education  shall  hold  regular  meetings  once  every  two  weeks,  and 
may  hold  snch  special  meetings  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  It  may  fill  all  vacancies 
that  occur  in  the  board  until  the  next  annual  election,  and  may  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  its  own  government  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  but  such 
rules  and  regulations  must  be  consistent  with  this  order.  It  shall  oi^anize  annually 
by  choosii^  one  of  its  members  president. 

31.  Municipal  board  of  education. — ^Theboardof  education  of  each  municipal  district 
shall  consist  of  the  mayor  of  the  municipality,  [who  shall  be  president  of  the  board, 
and  one  director  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  from  each  subdistrict;  provided, 
that  if  the  number  of  subdistricts  in  any  municipal  district  exceeds  fifteen,  the  board 
of  education  shall  consist,  exclusive  of  the  president,  of  those  directors  who  have  one 
and  two  years  still  to  serve;  and  that  if  the  number  of  snbdistricts  exceeds  twenty- 
four,  the  board  of  education  shall  consist,  exclusive  of  the  president,  of  those  directors 
who  have  but  one  year  to  serve.  The  director  of  each  subdistrict  is  the  represenfar- 
tive  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  subdistrict  in  educational  matters,  and  if  not  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education  shall  represent  to  the  board  in  writing  the  wmits  of  his 
subdistrict. 

32.  Election  and  quaMfieation  of  directocB.— There  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  paragraph  37  of  this  order  has  been  comphed  with  in  each  sub- 
district,  by  the  qualified  electors  thereof,  one  competent  person,  to  be  styled  director. 
These  directors  shall  meet  at  the  office  of  the  mayor  of  the  municipality  and  shall  be 
divided,  upon  the  third  Saturdayafter  such  election,  by  lot  into  three  classes,  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible.  The  directors  of  the  first  class  shall  serve  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  the  directors  of  the  second  class  for  two  years,  and  the  directors  of  the 
third  class  for  three  years.  All  elections  of  directors  thereafter  shall  be  held  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  Ajiril,  annually,  and  all  directors  shall  serve  until  their  successors 
are  elected  and  quality. 

33.  Notice  of  election. — The  director  of  each  subdistrict  where  the  election  may 
occur  shall  post  written  or  printed  notices  in  three  or  more  conspicuous  plai,es  of  hie 
subdistrict  at  least  six  days  prior  to  the  date  of  election,  indicating  the  day  and  hour 
of  opening  and  the  hour  of  closing  the  election,  and  the  place  where  such  election  is 
to  be  held.  The  election  shall,  when  practicable,  be  held  at  the  scboolhouse  in  the 
subdistrict. 

Judges  qfeleelwn. — The  meeting  shall  be  organized  by  appointing  a  chairman  and 
secretary,  who  shall  act  as  judges  of  the  election,  imder  oath  or  affirmation,  which 
oath  or  affirmation  may  be  administered  by  the  director  of  the  subdistrict,  or  any 
other  person  competent  to  administer  such  an  oath  or  affirmation;  and  the  secretary 
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shall  keep  a  poll  book  and  tally  sheet,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  judges  and  deliv- 
ered within  five  days  to  the  mayor  ot  tbe  municipality. 

Nodee  aiftitt  election. — At  the  firet  election  for  directors  of  subdistricts  provided  for 
in  paragraph  32,  the  notices  ot  election  herein  required  shall  be  x>OBted  in  the  diifer- 
ent  Bubdistricta  by  the  now  existing  board  ot  education,  and  the  oath  or  affirmation 
herein  required  to  be  administered  may  be  administered  by  any  elector  present. 

34.  Seffukcr  and  apedal  meetings. — The  board  o£  education  shall  hold  regular  ses- 
sions on  the  second  Saturdays  of  May,  July,  September,  November,  and  January,  at 
Uie  office  of  the  mayor  of  the  municipality  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  may 
adjourn  from  time  to  time,  or  hold  special  meetingsataJiyother  time  or  place  within 
the  township,  as  it  deems  desirable  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Each  special  meet- 
ing may  be  called  by  the  clerk  of  the  board,  by  the  president  of  the  board,  by  two 
or  more  members  of  the  board,  but  each  member  of  the  board  must  be  duly  notified 
thereof  personally,  or  by  written  notice  left  at  his  residence  or  usual  placeof  business. 

35.  Maps  of  tmmi9hip  district.— A  map  of  each  township  district  shall  be  prepared 
by  the  board  as  it  may  be  necessary,  in  which  shall  be  designated  the  numbers  and 
boundaries  of  the  subdistricts  thereof.  The  board  may  at  any  regular  Bessiou  ii 
or  diminish  the  number,  or  change  the  boundaries  of  subdistricts,  but  any  ii 
in  the  number  of  subdiatricts  in  any  municipality  will  he  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  provincial  superintendent. 

36.  EUeHoninnew  mb^ietricU. — When  the  board  consolidates  two  or  more  sub- 
districts  into  a  new  subdistrict,  or  establishes  a  new  subdistrict  in  any  other  way, 
it  shall  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  qualified  electors  reddest  in  tbe  new  subdis- 
trict  for  the  purpose  ot  electii^  one  director  tor  the  same.  Notice  shall  be  ^ven  of 
such  election,  and  the  election  shsdl  be  conducted  as  provided  in  this  order,  and  a 
director  shall  be  elected  to  serve  the  term  which  shall  render  the  classes  of  directors 
most  equal  from  the  annua!  meeting  on  the  second  Saturday  of  May  next  precedii^ 
the  organisation  ot  tbe  new  subdistrict;  and  the  terms  ot  office  of  the  directors  of 
subdistricts  so  consolidated  shall  expire  at  the  time  such  new  subdistrict  is  created. 


37.  Biviekm  into  SM6dis(nc(s.— The  board  of  education  of  each  municipal  district 
provided  for  in  order  No.  226  shall  at  once  divide  its  municipal  district  exclusive  of 
whatever  territory  may  be  comprised  in  a  city  district  of  the  first  or  second  class 
into  subdistricts.  No  subdistrict  shall  contain  less  than  60  resident  scholars  by 
enumeration,  except  in  cases  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  'board,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  reduce  the  number.  The  division  shall  be  so  made  that  the  number 
of  teachers  shall  not  be  increased  over  that  employed  at  the  time  tbie  order  is 
received. 

38.  Nv/mber  of  schooU  to  a  subdistrict. — No  sabdistrict  shall  be  without  at  least  one 
school,  open  to  children  of  both  sexes,  or  if  not  such  a  mixed  school,  then  at  least  two 
schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  tor^rls.  In  rural  subdistricts  it  is  preferable  to  have 
but  one  mixed  school  to  a  subdistrict.  In  cities  of  either  the  first  or  second  class 
subdistricts  may  have  one  or  more  schools  for  girls,  and  one  or  more  tor  boys. 
Schools  of  any  subdistrict  shall  be  in  the  same  buUding,  unless  this  is  absolutely 
impossible,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  as  near  ft^ther  as  possible. 

39.  DesigrxatUm  of  suMistrict. — Subdistricts  of  any  school  district,  city  or  municipal, 
shall  be  designated  by  the  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  consecutively,  and  hereafter  when 

ofiicially  referring  to  any  school  district,  it  shall  be  as  follows:  Subdistrict  No. , 

municipality  or  city  of ,  province  of . 

40.  Map  of  vmnicipal  diifriet. — As  soon  as  possible  after  the  completion  of  the 
reoiiganiaation  herein  directed,  each  board  of.education  will  have  prepared  a  map  of 
its  municipahty,  showing  the  approximate  boundaries  ot  school  districts  and  the 
approximateboundariesof  schoolhoBses  therein.    A  copy  of  this  map  shall  be  posted 
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at  all  times  in  each  schoolhouae  of  the  district,  together  with  a  list  of  unmarried 
youth  of  school  age  in  the  subdiatrict.  One  copy  of  this  laap  shall  he  sent  to  the 
commisaion  of  public  schools  and  one  to  the  provincial  superintendent  aa  aoon  as 
completed. 

THE   CLERK. 

41.  Bond  ofderk. — The  clerk  of  each  board  of  education,  shall  execute  a  bond,  in 
an  amount  and  with  surety  to  be  approved  by  the  board,  jayahle  to  the  treasurer  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  conditioned  that  he  shall  perform  faithfully  all  the  official  duties 
required  of  him,  which  bond  shall  be  deposited  with  the  president  of  the  board,  Snd 
a  copy  thereof,  certified  by  the  president  of  the  board,  shall  be  filed  with  the  provin- 
cial sux)erintendent  and  commissioner  of  pnblie  schools. 

42.  WkenordffTi  to  clerk  for  teachers'  payUkgal. — It  shall  be  unlawful  fortheelerk  of 
the  board  to  draw  an  order  on  the  proper  disbursii^  officer  for  the  payment  of  a  teacher 

a  until  the  teacher  files  with  him  such  reports  as  may  be  required  by  the 
r  of  public  schools,  a  legal  certificate  of  qualification,  or  a  true  copy 
thereof,  covering  the  entire  time  of  the  service,  and  a  statement  of  the  branches 
taught.  All  of  these  documents  must  be  carefully  filed  by  the  clerk  and  handed 
over  to  his  successor  in  office. 

43.  Annual  sl<^istical  report  of  board  of  edtHMfion. — ^The  clerk  of  each  board  shall 
prepare  the  annual  report  of  the  expenditures  of  school  money  in  his  district,  and  a 
statistical  statement  in  reference  to  the  schools  required  of  the  board  by  paragraph 
47,  and  transmit  the  same  to  th»  provindai  superintendent  on  or  before  the  last  day 
of  August. 

44.  Publicatwn  of  fxpendUuree  for  school  purposes.— The  hoard  ot  education  of  each 
district  shall  require  the  clerk  of  the  board  annually,  ten  days  prior  to  the  election 
for  members  of  the  board  and  directors  of  subdistricts,  to  prepare  and  post  at  the 
place  or  places  of  holding  such  elections,  or  publish  in  some  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  the  district,  an  itemiaed  statement  of  all  money  expended  for  school 
purposes  in  the  district  within  the  school  year  last  preceding. 

45.  Clerk  to  deliver  boohs,  etc.,  to  successor. —Each  clerk  shall  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office  deliver  to  his  saccessor  all  books  and  papers  in  his  hands  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  his  district,  including  certified  copies  thereof,  and  reports  of  school 
statiatica  filed  by  teachers. 

46.  How  derk  shall  fceep  acco«ni», — The  provincial  superintendent  of  each  province 
shall  furnish  to  the  derk  of  each  school  hoard  in  his  province  a  suitable  blank  book, 
made  according  to  the  fonn  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  in 
which  shall  be  kept  a  re<K)rd  of  the  school  funds  of  his  district,  givii^  amounts 
expended  and  for  what  purposes  expended. 


47.  Annwd  report  of  hoard  of  education. — The  hoard  of  education  of  each  district 
ehali  make  a  report  to  the  provincial  superintendent  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
August  of  each  year,  containing  a  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  board,  the 
number  of  schools  sustained,  the  lei^h  of  time  such  schools  were  sustdned,  the 
enrollment  of  pupils,  the  average  monthly  enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance, 
the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  their  salaries,  the  number  of  schooihousea  and 
schoolrooms,  and  such  other  items  as  the  commissioner  of  pubUc  schools  may  require. 

48.  In  iBhatform.  to  he  made. — The  report  shall  be  made  on  blanks  which  shidl  be 
furnished  by  the  commissioner  of  public  schools  to  the  provincial  superintendent, 
and  by  the  provincial  superintendent  to  each  clerk  of  school  boards  in  his  province; 
and  each  board  of  education  or  officer  or  employee  thereof,  or  other  school  officer,  in 
any  district  or  province,  shall,  whenever  the  bland  superintendent  so  requires,  report 
to  him  direct,  upon  such  blanks  as  he  shall  furnish,  any  statements  or  items  of  infor- 
mation that  he  may  deem  important  or  necessary. 
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49.  BeporU  hy  pnnapah  and  teachers. — Boards  of  education  shall  require  all  teach- 
era  and  principals  to  beep  the  school  records  ia  such  manner  that  they  may  be  ena- 
bled to  report  annually  to  the  provincial  euperintendent,  as  required  by  the  proviaioas 
of  this  order,  and  may  withhold  the  pay  of  such  teachers  na  fail  to  file  with  the  clerk 
reports  required  of  them.  The  board  of  education  of  each  city  district  shall  prepare 
and  publish  annually  a  report  of  the  conditioa  and  adminiatration  of  the  schools 
ander  its  chai^  and  include  ther^  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  statistical  affairs  of 
the  district. 

50.  Ikity  qfprotmcUd  gaperintend^nt  as  to  Echool  report. — The  provincial  superintend- 
ent of  each  province  shall,  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  September,  annually,  pre- 
pare and  transmit  to  the  island  superintendent  an  abstract  of  ail  the  returns  of  school 
statistics  made  to  him  from  the  eeveral  districte  in  hia  province,  according  to  the 
forms  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  and  such  other  facta  as  the 
commiBsioner  of  public  schools  may  require.  He  shall  also  cause  to  be  distributed 
all  such  orders,  circulars,  blanks,  and  other  papers  in  the  several  school  districts  of 
the  province  aa  the  island  superintendent  may  lawfully  require.  The  provincial 
superintendent  shall  also  be  liable  on  his  bond  for  any  such  n^Iect  in  a  sum  not  l^s 
than  $300,  nor  more  than  $1,000,  on  complaint  of  the  commiasionerof  public  schools. 

51.  ^hen  provinciai  superintendent  shall  appoint  person  to  inake  T^ortH. — TJpon  the 
neglect  or  fiulure  of  a  clerk  of  board  of  education  of  any  district  to  make  the  reports 
required  herein,  and  by  the  time  specified,  the  provincial  superintendent  shall 
appoint  some  suitable  person,  resident  of  the  district,  to  make  such  reports,  who 
shall  receive  the  same  compensation  therefor  and  in  the  same  manner  as  is  allowed 
herein  for  like  service;  and  before  an  order  for  the  pay  of  clerk  shall  be  made,  he 
shall  present  to  the  board  a  statement,  offlcialiy  signed  and  cerfifled  by  the  pro- 
vincial superintendent,  that  he  has  returned  all  the  reports  of  statistics  for  the  year 
required  by  this  order. 

PROVISIONS   APPLYING   TO   ALL  SCHOOL  BOARDS, 

52.  iSMto,  powers,  and  du&es. — Boards  of  education  of  all  school  districts  organized 
under  the  proviaons  of  this  order  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  bodies 
politic  and  corporate,  and  as  such  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  contracting  and 
being  contracted  with,  acquiring,  holding,  xwssessing,  and  disposing  of  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  and  of  eserciaii^  such  other  powers  and  having  such  other 
privileges  as  are  conferred  by  this  order. 

63.  Sow  property  may  he  disposed  of. — When  a  board  of  education  anthorized  so  to 
do  decides  to  dispose  of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  held  by  it  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  exceeding  in  value  $300,  it  shall  sell  the  same  at  public  auction,  after  giv- 
ing at  least  thirty  days'  notice  thereof  by  publication  in  some  newspaper  of  general 
circulation,  or  by  postii^  notices  in  at  least  five  of  the  mcst  public  places  in  the 
district  to  which  such  property  belongs. 

54.  What  properbij  the  boards  have  title  to.  —Ail  property,  real  or  personal,  which  has 
heretofore  vested  in  and  is  now  held  by  any  board  of  education  for  the  use  of  public 
or  common  achoola  in  any  districts  is  hereby  vested  in  the  board  of  education  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Order  and  having  under  this  order  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
schools  in  such  district. 

63.  School  properly  exempt  from,  JiEmfion.— All  property,  real  or  personal,  vested  in 
any  board  of  education  shall  be  esempt  from  fax,  and  from  sale  on  execution,  or 
other  writ  or  order  in  the  nature  of  aa  execution. 

56.  Conveyances  and  eontracts. — All  conveyances  made  by  the  board  of  education 
shall  be  executed  by  the  president  and  clerk  thereof.  No  member  of  a  board  shall 
have  any  pecuniary  interest,  either  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  contracts  of  the  board, 
or  be  employed  in  any  manner  for  compensation  by  the  board  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
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ber,  and  no  contract  shall  be  binding  upon  any  board  unless  it  he  made  or  autooriaed 
to  be  made  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  the  board. 

57.  Process  against  boards  and  how  served.— Procem  in  all  suite  againBt  a  board  ot 
education  shall  be  by  summons,  and  shall  be  served  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  with 
the  clerk  or  president  of  the  board. 

58.  Tie  vote  to  be  decided  by  lot. — In  all  cases  of  tie  votes  at  an  election  for  members 
af  a  board  of  education  the  judges  of  election  shall  decide  the  election  by  lot;  and  in 
other  cases  of  failure  to  elect  members  of  the  board,  or  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  serve, 
the  board  shall  appoint. 

59.  Oath  of  membere  and  other  q^c«-».— Each  person  elected  or  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  a  board  of  education,  or  elected  or  appointed  to  any  other  office  under  this 
title,  shall,  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofBce,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  the  military  government  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  that  he  will  perform 
feithfolly  the  duties  of  his  office,  which  oath  or  affirmation  may  be  administered  by 
the  clerk  or  any  member  of  the  board ;  and  no  person  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  a 
member  of  a  board  of  education  who  has  not  the  quahfication  of  an  elector  and  is 
not  able  to  read  and  write. 

80.  Organimlion  and  selection  of  officers. — Each  board  of  education  shall  choose  aiimi- 
aUy  a  clerk,  who  ahaJl  not  be  a  member  of  the  hoard,  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  case  of  a  tie,  excepting  clerks  of  boards  of  edtication  of  city  districts  of  the 
first  class,  and  whose  compensation  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  of  education. 

61.  VacttmAes  inboard,  howJUkd. — Vacancies  in  any  board  of  education  arising  from 
death,  nonresidence,  resignation,  expulsion  for  gross  neglect  of  duty,  or  other  cauae, 
which  occur  more  than  fifteen  days  before  the  next  annual  election,  the  board  shall 
fill  within  ten  days  from  the  occurrence  of  the  vacancy,  until  the  next  annual  election, 
when  a  successor  shall  be  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term, 

62.  Quorum;  yeas  and  "nays  to  he  taken  m  certain  msea. — A  majority  of  the  board  of 
education  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  upon  a  motion  to 
adopt  a  resolution  authorizing  the  purchase  or  sale  of  property,  either  real  or  per- 
sonal, or  to  employ  a  superintendent,  teacher,  janitor,  or  other  employee,  or  to  elect 
or  appoint  an  officer,  or  to  pay  any  debt  or  claim.  The  clerk  of  the  board  shall 
call  publicly  the  roll  of  all  the  members  composii^  the  board,  and  enter  on  the  rec- 
ords required  to  bekept  names  of  those  voUng  "aye"  and  the  names  of  those  voting 
"no."  If  the  majority  of  all  the  members  ot  the  board  vote  "aye,"  the  president 
shall  declare  the  motioa  carried;  and  upon  any  motion  or  resolution  any  member  of 
the  board  may  demand  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  thereupon  the  clerk  shall  call  the 
roll,  and  record  the  names  of  those  voting  "aye"  and  those  voting  "no."  In  all 
cases  except  those  which  are  declared  to  require  a  majority  of  all  the  members  com- 
posing the  board  a  majority  of  the  quorum  is  Buffleient  to  pass  a  measure,  and  the 
roll  need  not  be  called  unless  demanded  by  a  member  of  the  board. 

63.  Absence  of  thepre^dent  or  clerk. — If  at  any  meeting  of  the  board  either  the 
preddent  or  clerk  is  absent,  the  members  present  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  to 
serve  in  his  place  pro  tempore;  and  if  both  are  absent  both  places  shall  he  so  filled, 
but  upon  the  appearance  of  either  at  the  meeting  after  his  place  has  been  so  filled  he 
shall  immediately  assume  the  duties  of  his  office. 

64.  Record  of  proceedings  and  attestation  thereof. — The  clerk  of  the  board  shall  record 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  in  a  book  to  be  provided  by  the  board  for  that  pur- 
pose, which  shall  be  a  public  record.  The  record  of  the  proceedings  at  each  meet> 
"ting  c  f  the  board  shall  be  read  at  its  next  meeting,  recorrected  if  necessary,  and 
approved,  and  the  approval  shall  be  noted  in  the  proceedings;  and  after  such 
approval  the  president  shall  sign  the  record  and  the  clerk  shall  attest  the  same. 

68.  Illegal  meetinga. — The  board  of  each  district  shall  make  such  rules  and  .regula- 
tions, not  in  conflict  with  the  orders  of  higher  authority,  as  it  may  deem  expedient 
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and  necessary  for  its  government  and  the  government  of  its  appointees  and  the 
pupils;  and  aiiy  meetii^  of  a  board  of  education  not  provided  for  by  ita  rulee  or  by 
this  order  shall  be  illegal  nnless  all  the  members  thereof  have  been  notified  as  pro- 
vided for  in  pan^raph  33. 

66.  Yearly  estAmale  of  expenses. — Each  board  of  education  shall  make  annually, 
before  the  last  day  of  August,  on  forms  to  be  furnished  for  that  purpose,  a  detailed 
estimate  of  the  probable  expenses  of  the  corresponding  district  for  the  school  year 
next  following,  Buch  estimate  to  be  forwarded  to  the  provincial  superintendent. 

67.  Rental  and  use  of  schodhmises. — The  board  of  education  of  any  district  is 
empowered  to  rent  suitable  schoolrooms,  but  no  lease  of  a  schoolroom  or  building 
shall  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  one  year.  When  in  the  juc^ment  of  any  board 
of  education  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  children  residing  in  any  school 
district  to  hold  literary  societies,  school  exhibitions,  normal  school  or  teachers' 
institutes,  the  board  of  education  shall  authorize  the  opening  of  such  schoolhouses 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  provided  such  action  shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the 
public  schools  in  such  district. 

68.  Ekgal  use  of  aehoolhouses.— Schoolrooms  shall  be  secured  in  healthful  localities, 
and  shall  be  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  well  lighted,  and  ail  rooms,  buildiuge,  or 
parts  of  buildings  rented  or  assigned  for  school  use  shall  be  used  exclusively  for 
school  purposes,  and  no  teacher,  janitor,  or  other  person  shall  dwell  therein. 

69.  Suffident  schools  must  be  prodded. — Each  board  of  education  shall  establish  a 
BufBcient  number  of  schools  to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  the  youth  of  school 
a§^  in  the  district  under  ita  control  at  such  places  as  will  be  most  convenient  (or  the 
attendance  of  the  largest  number  of  such  youth,  and  shall  continue  each  and  every 
day  school  so  established  thirty-six  weeks  in  ea«h  school  year;  and  each  municipal 
bwird  of  education  shall  establish  at  least  one  primary  school  in  each  subdistrict 
under  its  control.' 

70.  Schools  at  children's  hrniee  and  orphan  asj/iwrns.— The  board  of  any  district  in 
which  a  children's  home  or  orphans'  asylum  is  or  may  be  established  by  law,  shall, 
when  requested  by  the  directors  of  such  children's  home  or  orphans'  asylum,  estab- 
lish in  such  home  or  asylum  a  separate  school,  so  as  to  afford  to  the  children  therein 
as  far  aa  practicable  the  advantages  and  privilege  of  the  common-school  education. 
All  schools  so  established  in  any  such  home  or  asylum  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  directors  of  such  institution,  which  directors  shall,  in  the  control 
and  management  of  such  schools,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  subject  to  the  same  laws 
that  boards  of  education  and  other  school  officers  are  who  have  charge  of  the  com- 
mon schools  of  such  district;  and  the  teacher  of  any  such  school  so  estabhshed  shall 
mate  all  reports  required  by  this  order  as  any  other  teacher  of  the  district,  and  to 
the  same  officers. 

71.  Evemng  schools.— In  any  district,  or  part  thereof,  parents  or  guardians  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  may  petition  the  board  of  education  to  organize  an  evenii^  school. 
The  petition  shall  contain  the  names  of  not  less  thtm  twenty-five  youths  of  school 
age  who  will  attend  such  school,  and  who,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  board,  are 
prevented  from  attending  day  school.  Upon  receiving  such  petition  the  board  of  edu- 
cation shall  provide  a  suitable  room  for  the  evenii^  school,  and  employ  a  competent 
person,  who  holds  a  regularly  issued  teacher's  certificate,  to  teach  it.  Suc.i  board 
may  discontinue  any  such  evening  school  when  the  aven^  evening  attendance  for 
any  month  falls  below  12. 

'Boards  of  education  may,  in  their  discretion,  permit  boys  and  girls  of  school  age 
to  attend  the  same  school;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  at  least  with  young  children,  this 
plan  will  prevaU,  as  it  will  tend  to  develop  that  high  respect  between  the  sexes 
which  is  the  basis  of  true  womanhood  and  manhood.  In  small  towns  and  in  the 
country  it  may  often  be  the  only  means  of  establishing  sufficient  schools. 
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72.  Who  may  be  admitted  to  publv;  sefu>ols. — Schools  of  each  district  shall  be  free  to 
all  unmarried  youth  between  6  and  18  yeara  of  age  who  are  children,  wards,  or 
apprentices  of  actual  residents  of  the  district,  including  children  of  proper  age  who 
are  or  may  be  inmates  of  a  children's  home  or  orphans'  aaylnm  located  in  any  such 
school  district;  provided,  that  all  unmarried  youth  of  school  age  living  apart  from 
their  parents  or  guardians  and  who  work  to  support  themselves  by  their  own  labor 
shall  be  entitled  to  attend  school  free  in  the  district  in  which  they  are  employed. 
The  several  boards  shall  make  such  assignment  of  the  oniaarried  youth  of  their 
respective  districts  to  the  schools  established  by  them  as  will,  in  their  opinion,  best 
promote  the  interests  of  education  in  their  district. 

73.  Sv^ertiion  ar^  exputsion  of  pupils. — No  pupil  shall  be  suspended  from  school 
by  a  superiuteadent  or  teacher  except  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  convene 
the  board  of  education,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  exjielled  except  by  a  vote  of  two-tliiids 
of  such  board,  and  not  until  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  offending  pupil  has  been 
notified  of  the  proposed  expulsion  and  permitted  to  be  heard  against  the  same;  and 
no  pupil  shall  be  suspended  or  expelled  from  any  school  t>eyond  the  current  term 
thereof. 

74.  Holidays. — Teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools  may  dismiss  their 
schools,  without  forfeiture  of  pay,  on  such  legal  holidays  aa  the  mihtary  governor 
may  from  time  (o  time  appoint. 

75.  School  year,  week,  and  day. — The  school  year  shall  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tember of  each  year  and  close  on  the  31st  day  of  August  of  the  succeeding  j'ear. 
Schools  shall  open  regularly  on  the  second  Monday  of  September  of  each  year,  and 
the  first  term  shall  end  on  December  24  next  following.  The  second  term  shall 
be^n  January  2  of  each  year  and  end  on  the  Friday  next  precedii^  Holy  Week. 
The  third  term  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  aiter  said  Holy  Week  and  end  when 
paragraph  69  has  been  complied  with.  Theschoolmonthshallconsistof  four  school 
weeks,  and  the  school  week  shall  consist  of  the  five  days  from  Monday  to  Friday, 
inclusive.  The  daily  school  session  shall  be  for  sis  hours,  not  includii^  recesses, 
and  shall  be  divided  into  a  momii^  and  afternoon  session. 

76.  Boards  to  control  schools  and  appoint  officers. — Each  board  of  education  shall 
have  the  mans^ment  and  control  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  for  boards  of  education  in  city  districts,  with  full  power  to 
appoint  principals,  teachers,  janitors,  and  other  employees,  and  fix  their  salaries  or 
pay,  provided  such  salaries  per  month  do  not  exceed  the  following:  In  Habana,  $65; 
in  the  capitals  of  provinces  and  in  Cardenas  and  Cienfu^os,  $50.  In  all  other  munic- 
ipalities, $40,  except  for  all  teachers  in  schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  less 
than  30  pupils,  in  which  case  the  salary  shall  not  exceed  $30;  and  any  i)erson  serving 
as  a  regular  teacher  of  a  school,  and  also  having  the  supervision  of  not  less  than  two 
other  schools,  shall  be  rated  as  a  principal  on  the  rolls  and  receive  the  additional 
sum  of  $10  per  month.  Such  salaries  or  pay  may  be  increased,  but  shall  not  be 
diminished  durii^  the  term  for  which  the  appointment  is  made;  but  no  person  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  longer  time  than  one  year,  and  the  board  of  education  may  dis- 
miss any  appointee  for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  immorality,  or  improper  con- 
duct. Women  only  shall  be  employed  in  schools  for  girls;  either  women  or  men 
may  be  employed  in  schools  for  boys.  For  similar  services  women  and  men  shall 
at.  all  times  receive  equal  pay. 

77.  Dale  of  teacher's  appmntment.— The  teacher's  appointment  shall  date  from  and 
the  teacher's  salary  shall  begin  on  the  day  when  he  first  takes  charge  of  a  school  during 
any  school  term,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  calendar  month  thereafter  he  shall  be 
pw.d  such  part  of  a  month's  salary  as  corresponds  to  the  length  of  time  he  has  been 
in  actual  cbarge  of  a  school.  Thereafter  his  salary  shall  be  due  and  payable  for  each 
calendar  month,  and  all  contracts  for  the  service  of  teachers  shall  be  for  a  term  or 
period  of  time  ending  on  the  last  day  of  August  of  the  school  year  tor  which  the 
teacher  was  hired. 
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78.  5aian/dMrinffj)acaiiOTM,— The  teacher's  salary  will  continue  during  VI 
well  aa  the  actual  school  pCTiode. 

When  salary  imxy  not  be  dTaim.—In  order  to  be  entitled  to  draw  tlie  salary  during 
vacations,  teachers  must  employ  such  periods  in  normal  schools,  teachers  meeting  for 
instruction,  or  in  following  other  coiirsea  o£  instruction  approved  by  the  board  of 
Buperinf«ndenta,  provided  that  such  school  meetings  or  courses  of  study  are  previously 
prescribed  by  said  board,  otherwise  the  salary  will  be  regularly  dee  the  teachers 
without  vacation  work. 

79.  When  uidawfid  to  employ  teachers.— It  shall  be  nnlawhil  for  any  board  of  educa- 
tion, prior  to  the  annual  election  and  the  qualification  of  the  director  or  directors 
elected  thereat,  to  employ  or  contract  to  employ  any  teacher  for  a  term  to  commence 
after  the  expiration  of  the  current  school  year;  and  the  school  director  in  each  sub- 
district  of  municipal  districts,  the  president  of  the  school  board  in  each  city  district 
of  the  second  class,  and  the  superintendents  of  instruction  in  city  districts  of  the 
first  rl^s  shall  give  to  the  teacher  or  teachers  under  their  control  certificates  of  such 
employment  and  of  services  rendered,  addressed  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, who,  upon  presentation  thereof  and  compliance  of  such  teachers  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  49,  shall  draw  orders  on  the  proper  disbursing  officer  for  the 

■  amount  certified  to  be  due  in  favor  of  the  parties  entitled  thereto,  and  the  sMd  dis- 
bursmg  officer  shall  pay  the  same.  If  salaries  are  not  pM.d  within  thirty  days  of 
the  date  of  application  for  the  same  by  the  teacher,  boards  of  education  shall,  and 
teachers  may,  report  the  fact  to  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  who  will  give 
the  matter  peraonal  attention. 

80.  Teachers  may  sue  board  /•^rpay.—If  the  hoard  of  education  of  any  district  dis- 
miss any  teacher  for  any  frivolous  or  insttfflcient  reason,  such  teacher  may  bring  suit 
£^inst  such  board  of  education,  and  if  on  the  trial  of  the  case  a  judgment  be  obtained 
£^inst  the  board  of  education,  the  board  shall  direct  the  clerk  to  issue  an  order  upon 
the  proper  disbursii^  officer  for  the  sum  so  found  due  to  the  person  entitled  thereto, 
and  in  such  suits  process  may  be  served  on  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  the  district,  and 
service  upon  him  shall  be  sufficient. 


81.  Yearly  enumeraiion,  of  sehool  yauih. — There  shall  be  taken  in  each  district 
annually  during  the  two  weeks  endii^  on  the  fourth  Saturday  of  March  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  unmarried  youths,  denoting  sex,  between  6  and  18  years  of  age,  resident 
within  the  district  and  not  temporarily  there,  designating  also  the  number  between 
8  years  of  a^,  the  number  between  8  and  14  yeare  of  age,  the  number  betw-een  14 
and  16  years  of  age,  and  the  number  between  16  and  18  years  of  age. 

82.  How  emimerationofyouthistaicen. — Each  person  required  or  employed  under 
this  order  to  take  such  enumeration  shall  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  take  the 
same  accurately  and  truly  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  ability.  When  making  return 
thereof  to  the  proper  officers,  he  shall  accompany  the  same  with  a  list  of  the  names 
of  all  the  youths  so  enumerated,  noting  the  age  of  each,  and  with  his  affidavit  duly 
certified  that  he  has  taken  and  returned  the  enumeration  accurately  and  truly  to 
the  beet  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  such  list  contains  the  names  of  all 
youths  so  enumerated  and  none  others. 

Cam'pen.sotionfor  same.— -The  officer  to  whom  such  return  is  required  to  be  made 
may  administer  such  oath  or  affirmation  and  take  and  certify  such  affidavits,  and 
shall  keep  in  his  office  tor  the  period  of  five  years  such  reports  and  lists  of  names, 
and  each  person  takii^  and  returning  the  enumeration  shall  be  allowed  by  the 
proper  board  of  education  reasonable  compensation  for  his  services,  which  in 
municipal  subdistricta  ebalt  not  exceed  $2  for  each  person  authorized,  required,  or 
appointed  to  perform  the  service. 
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83.  Director  to  fa&e  enumeration  in  suMistncU. — The  director  of  each  suMistriot  shall 
take  the  enumetation  of  his  subdistrict  and  return,  same  to  the  derk  of  the  board  of 
education  in  the  manner  prescribed  herein. 

84.  Cto"jt3  to  iransmii  abstract  of  enumeraii/m  to  provinciol  superinUndent. — The  clerk 
of  each  board  shall,  annuallj',  on  or  before  the  flret  Saturday  of  April,  make  and 
transmit  to  the  provincial  superintendent  of  the  province  in  which  is  situated  the 
correspondii^  district,  an  abstract  of  the  enumeration  by  this  order  required  to  be 
returned  to  him,  according  to  the  form  preecribed  by  the  commissioner  of  public 
schools,  with  an  oath  or  affirmation  indorsed  thereon  that  it  is  a  correct  abstract  of 
the  returns  made  to  Mm  under  oath  or  affirmation,  and  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
clerk  may  be  administered  and  certified  by  any  member  of  the  board  of  education  or 
by  the  provincial  superintendent. 

86.  PromnekUgtqierintendenUtofw-Taehabsiractlocommimorw'ofpuMioschw 
provincial  superintendent  shall  make  and  transmit  to  the  commisaoner  of  public 
schools,  on  or  before  the  last  Saturday  of  April  in  each  year,  on  blanks  to  be  furnished 
by  the  latter,  an  abstract  of  the  enumeration  returns  made  to  him,  duly  certified. 

86.  PenaHy  for  making  fraudident  retume. — An  officer  throi^h  whose  hands  the 
enumeration  required  herein  to  be  returned  passes,  who,  by  percentage  or  otherwise, 
adds  to  or  takes  from  the  number  actually  enumerated,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction  of  such  offense,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sura  not 
leas  than  IB  nor  more  than  S500,  or  imprisoned  in  the  proper  jail  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  thirty  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

87.  Mdie  returns  front  teocA*™.— Any  enumerator,  teacher,  principal,  or  superin- 
tendent who  msvkes  a  fraudulent  return  of  statistics  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  of  such  offense  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $6  nor 
more  than  5500,  or  imprisoned  in  the  proper  jail  not  le^  than  ten  nor  more  than 
thirty  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


88.  Time  of  attendance.— 'E-vatj  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person,  having  chai^ 
of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years,  shall  send  such  a  child  to  a  public, 
private,  or  xiarochial  school  not  lees  than  twenty  weeks,  at  least  ten  weeks  of  which, 
commencing  with  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  school  year,  shall  be  consecutive,  occa- 
sional daily  absence  for  reasonable  excuse  excepted. 

Exeii»il  from  each  a(tendan(^.— Unless  the  child  is  excused  from  such  attendance  by 
the  president  of  the  board  of  education  in  municipal  districts  or  dty  districts  of  the 
second  class,  and  the  superintendent  of  instruction  in  city  districts  of  the  first  class, 
upon  a  satisfactory  showing,  either  that  the  bodily  or  mental  condition  of  the  child 
does  not  permit  of  its  attending  school,  or  that  the  child  is  being  instructed  at  home 
by  a  person  qualifed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  to  teach 
writing,  spelling,  reading,  gei^aphy,  and  arithmetic. 

80.  Employment  ofchMren  under  Uyears  of  age.— No  child  "under  the  age  of  14  years 
shall  be  employed  by  any  person,  company,  or  corporation  during  the  school  term, 
and  while  the  public  schools  axe  in  session,  unless  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  in 
charge  of  such  child  shall  have  fully  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  preced- 
ing paragraph.  Every  person,  company,  or  corporation  shall  require  proof  of  such 
compliance  before  employing  any  such  minor,  and  shall  make  and  keep  a  written 
record  of  the  proof  given,  and  shall,  upon  the  request  of  the  truant  ofBcer  hereinafter 
provided  for,  permit  him  to  examine  such  record.  Any  person,  company,  or  corpo- 
ration .employing  any  child  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  f  25  nor  more  than  $50. 

90.  Trvant  officers. — To  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the  last  two  paragraphs  truant 
officers  shall  he  appointed  and  employed  as  follows:  In  city  districts  the  board  of 
education  shall  appoint,  employ,  and  fix  the  salary  of  one  or  more  truant  officers; 
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in  townaliip  districts  the  board  of  education  sliall  appoint  one  truant  officer.  The 
compensation  of  the  truant  officer,  except  in  city  districts,  shall  be  $2  per  day  for 
each  day  actually  employed  la  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education. 

91.  Powera  and  dvties.— The  truant  officer  shall  be  vested  with  police  powers,  and 
Hhali  have  authority  to  enter  workshops,  factories,  stores,  and  all  other  places  where 
children  may  he  employed,  and  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  investi- 
gation, or  otherwise,  to  enforce  the  last  two  paragraphs.  The  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education,  upon  the  representation  of  the  truant  officer,  shall  institute  proceedings 
against  any  officer,  parent,  guardian,  person,  or  corporation  violatii^  any  of  the  pro- 
visions <jf  the  last  two  pan^raphs.  The  truant  officer  shall  keep  a  record  of  his  trans- 
actions for  the  inspection  and  information  of  the  board  of  education,  and  he  shall 
make  such  reports  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  as  are  rec[uired  by  him. 

91.  Repcn-U  of  principala  imd  teachers. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  principals  and 
teachers  of  schools— public,  private,  and  parochial— to  report  to  the  clerk  of  the  board 
of  education  of  the  district  in  which  the  schools  are  situated  the  names,  ages,  and 
residence  of  all  pupils  in  attendance  at  their  schools,  together  with  such  other  facts 
aa  said  clerk  may  require,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  the  last  three  para- 
graphs, and  audi  report  shall  be  made  the  last  week  of  each  month.  It  shall  be  the 
further  duty  of  such  principals  and  teachers  to  report  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  all  cases  of  truancy  in  their  respective  schools  as  soon  after  the  offenses 
have  been  committed  aa  practicable. 

92.  Proceedings  in  cases  of  truancy. — On  the  request  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, the  truant  officer  shall  examine  into  any  case  of  truancy  within  his  district, 
and  warn  the  truant  and  its  parents,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge,  in  writing, 
of  the  final  consequences  of  truancy  if  persisted  in.  When  any  child  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  14  years  is  not  attending  school  without  lawful  excuse,  or  in  violation 
of  the  precedii^  paragraph,  the  truant  officer  shall  notify  that  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  in  charge  of  said  child  of  the  fact,  and  require  such  parent,  guardian, 
or  other  person  in  chai^  to  cause  the  child  to  attend  some  recognized  school  within 
five  days  of  the  day  of  notice;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  in  cliarge  of  the  child  so  to  cause  its  attendance  at  some  recognized  school. 

Fenaltks  imposed  on  parents,  guaTdians,  etc. — Upon  faiiirre  to  do  so  the  truant  officer 
shall  reports  the  case  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  who  shall  make  com- 
plaint (^inst  the  parent,  goardian,  or  other  person  in  chaige  of  the  child  in  any 
court  of  competent  jnrisdiction  in  the  district  in  which  the  offense  occurs  tor  such 
failure,  and  upon  conviction  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  in  charge  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  $25,  in  the  discretion  of  the  c/>urt,  the 
offense  to  be  punishable  as  a,falta;  or  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  require  the  per- 
son so  convicted  to  give  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  f  100,  with  sureties  to  the 
approval  of  the  court,  conditioned  that  he  or  she  will  cause  the'child  under  his  or 
her  charge  to.  attend  some  recognized  school  within  five  days  thereafter,  and  to 
remain  at  such  school  during  the  term  prescribed  by  law;  and  upon  a  failure  or 
refusal  of  any  such  parent,  guardian,  or  other  pereon  to  pay  said  fine  or  furnish  said 
bond  according  to  the  order  of  the  court,  then  said  parent,  guardian,  or  other  per- 
son shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  proper  jail  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more  than  ten 

93.  When  chUd  is  exempt. — When  any  truant  officer  is  satisfied  that  any  child, 
compelled  to  attend  school  by  the  provisions  preceding,  is  unable  to  attend  school 
because  absolutely  required  to  work,  at  home  or  elsewhere,  in  order  to  support  itself, 
or  help  support  or  care  for  others  legally  entitled  to  its  support,  who  are  unable  to 
support  or  care  for  themselves,  the  truant  officer  shall  report  the  case  to  the  board 
of  education,  who  may  exempt  such  child  from  the  provisions  preceding. 

94.  Penaltm. — Any  officer,  principal,  teacher,  or  person,  mentioned  in  the  foi-^0- 
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ing  paragraphs,  neglecting  to  perform  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  tliese  para- 
grapha,  shall  be  fined  not  leas  than  $5  nor  more  than  ?20  for  each  offense.  Any 
officer  or  agent  of  any  corporation  violating  any  of  the  aforementioned  paragraphs, 
who  participates  or  acquiesces  in  or  is  cc^nizant  ot  anch  violation,  ahaJl  be  fined  not 
lesiS  than  |5  nor  more  than  $20.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  aforraaid- 
paragraphs  for  which  a  penalty  is  not  elsewhere  provided  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  150. 

jMrisdiciioii.— Correctional  judges,  or  if  the  district  has  not  a  correctional  judge, 
then  the  municipal,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  offenses  described  in  the  afore- 
said paragraphs,  and  their  judgment  shall  be  final. 

95.  Where  lavi  does  not  opera/e,— This  enforced  attendance  shall  not  be  operative  in 
any  school  district  where  there  are  not  sufficient  accommodations  in  the  public 
schools  to  seat  children  compelled  to  attend  the  public  schoob  under  the  provisions 
of  the  five  precedii^  pan^raphs.  _ 

96.  IhUy  of  commwmoner  ofpuWic  achod.—lt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner 
of  pubhc  schools  from  time  to  time,  whenever  deemed  advisable,  to  formulate  and 
forward  to  boards  of  education  throughout  the  island  regulations  and  su^estions  for 
the  instruction  and  guidance  of  all  persons,  officers,  superintendents,  principals, 
teachers,  and  persons  chained  with  the  enforcement  of  the  precedij^  six  paragraphs, 
or  any  of  their  provisions. 


97.  Orgnnkatum  by  hoard  of  mperintendents.~It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
superiBtendente  to  oi^aniae  in  each  province  at  least  one  teachers'  institute,  and  more 
than  one,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  ot  superintendents,  one  will  not  accommo- 
date all  the  teachers  of  the  province. 

98.  Number  and  mlaries  of  instnKtors  and  kdarers. — The  board  of  superintendents 
shall  determine  upon  the  number  and  salaries  of  instructors  and  lecturers  of  any 
institute  and  the  length  of  each  session  of  the  institute,  provided  that  no  session 
shall  continue  less  than  four  school  weeks.  Each  teacher  shall  attend  at  least  one 
complete  session  of  the  institute  in  order  to  obtain  his  salary  during  the  vacation 
period. 

Attendance  of  teachers  iwcessary  to  collect  vacaHon  sotoms.— As  a  condition  of  attend-    ■ 
ii^  the  ij3stitute  eaeh  teacher  shall  deposit  with  an  individual,  to  be  des^nated  by 
the  board  of  superintendents,  the  amount  of  $6,  which  shall  form  the  institute  fund. 

99.  Ina^tutefiind.—'Fhie  fund  shall  be  used  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
institute  and  shall  be  expended  and  accounted  for  aa  directed  in  order  from  time  to 
time.  If  the  expenses  ot  the  institute  exceed  in  amonnt  the  institute  fund,  the 
unpaid  balance  shall  be  paid  from  the  island  revenues.  It  the  institute  fund  for  any 
year  exceeds  the  expenses  of  the  institute  for  that  year,  such  excess  shall  go  to  form 
a  sinkii^  fund  for  the  support  of  the  institute. 

100.  Organwiiwn  o/insijfiites.— The  board  of  superintendents  shall,  at  their  regular 
meeting  in  October,  1900,  decide  upon  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  teachers' 
institutes  of  the  island  for  the  school  years  ot  1900-1901,  and  submit  the  same  to  the 
secretary  of  public  instruction  and  the  military  governor  for  approval  as  soon  there- 
after aa  possible. 

101.  Plans  for  the  examhwMim  of  teachers. — The  hoard  of  superintendents  shall  at 
their  regular  meeting  in  Octobca',  1900,  decide  upon  a  p]an  for  the  examination  of 
the  teachers  of  the  island  as  to  their  qualification  to  teach,  and  shall  present  the 
same  in  writing  to  the  military  governor  through  the  secretary  of  public  instruction 
as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  for  his  approval. 

102.  Certijicate  a  reqwIsiU  to  employment  of  teacher.—Aiter  the  approval  and  publica- 
tion of  the  plan  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  no  person  shall  be  employed 
as  teacher  in  a  common  school  who  has  not  obtained  from  a  board  ot  examiners  hav- 
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ii^  competeat  jurisdiction,  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character  and  that  he  or  ahe 
is  qualified  to  tesuih  such  branches  of  study  aa  the  board  of  superintendcnta  may 
decide  upon  and  posaessea  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaehii^. 
103.  All  salaries  and  fines  mentioned  in  this  order  shall  be  payable  in  United  States 
cturency  or  its  equivalent 

Ikstitote  Oohegiate  OotliSE. 

I.  The  studies  included  in  the  collegiate  course  (segunda  ensefianza)  will  be  offereil 
at  the  official  institutes  or  at  schools  incorporated  with  the  institutes, 

II.  The  following  qualiflcationa  are  necessary  for  admission  to  the  studies  offered 
in  the  collegiate  course: 

First  The  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least  14  years  old,  or  be  specially 

authorized  to  be  admitted. 

Second.  He  shall  demonstrate  that  he  has  taken  the  primary,  elementary,  and 

superior  conrses  of  instruction. 
The  applicant  shall  undei^  an  examination  whereby  he  shall  demonstrate: 
(o)  That  he  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  the  Spanish  language  correctly; 
(6)  That  he  reads  and  translates  English  or  French  passably,  and 
(c)  That  he  has  studied  and  is  familiar  with  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Practical  arithmetic  up  to  the  application  of  ratio  and  proportions. 

2.  Mechanical  drawing  and  elements  of  geometry. 

3.  Complete  geography  of  Cuba,  elements  of  gec^raphy  of  America,  and  rudi- 
ments of  universal  geography. 

4.  Elements  of  the  history  of  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  America. 

5.  Elements  of  phj^cal  geography. 

6.  Elements  of  hygiene. 

7.  Elements  of  physidlogy. 

8.  Elements  of  zoology  and  botany. 

in.  The  institute  collegiate  course  comprises— 

Grammar  and  Spanish  literature  (historical  and  preceptive) . 

A  foreign  lai^uage  (English  or  French), 

Univereal  gec^aphy,  universal  history. 

Mathematics,  including  tr^nometry. 

Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Elements  of  cosmology  (physical  description  of  the  world). 

Introduction  to  biology.    Natural  history. 

Logic  and  elements  of  psychology. 

Introduction  to  sociolt^y.    Civic  instruction. 

These  studies  shall  be  completed  in  at  least  four  years. 

rV.  The  distribution  of  the  studies  in  the  different  years  shall  rest  with  the  insti- 
tates,  subject,  howevw,  to  the  following  rules: 

The  first  course  of  a  foreign  language  may  be  given  in  Spanish.  The  following 
course  must  be  given  in  the  language  taught. 

The  study  of  gec^raphy  shal!  precede  that  of  history. 

Algebra  shall  precede  physics  and  chenustry.    Geometry  shall  precede  cosmology. 

Cosmology  shall  precede  biology  and  these  studies  shall  precede  sociology. 

Elements  of  cosmolt^  and  introduction  to  bioli^y  aJid  sodolt^y  are  elective 
courses. 

It  shall  be  stated  in  the  diploma  given  to  the  student  at  the  end  of  his  studies 
whether  he  has  followed  any  or  all  of  the  elective  courses. 

V.  On  completion  of  each  course  the  standing  and  prepress  of  the  student  shall  be 
demonst'-ated  by  the  foUowing  examinations: 
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EXAMIHATION   IN  SPANISH   GRAMMAR  AND   LiTBBATPRE. 

The  candidate  shall  be  required  to  write  one  or  two  paragraphs  on  several  sub 
Jects  selected  from  a  list  prepared  beforehand  by  the  board,  to  be  taten  from  stand- 
ard modern  Spanish  or  Spanish-American  worlca. 

He  sliall  be  required  to  give  an  oral  explanation  of  what  he  may  have  written  and 
to  demonstrate  hia  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric. 

He  shall  demonstrate  that  he  has  read  and  studied  several  classical  works  of 
Spanish  literature  (XVI  to  XIX  centories),  which  shall  be  designated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conrse. 

The  esamination  shall  embrace  the  literary  fom  and  the  classification  of  the  work, 
the  author,  and  the  literary  period  to  which  they  may  belong. 

The  student  shall  also  present  hia  composition  and  notebooks,  certified  to  by  his 
professor. 

Serious  mistakes  in  orthography,  sjTitax,  and  elocution  will  determine  the  failure 
of  the  student. 

EXAMINATION  IN  Foreign  Language. 

The  candidate  shall  translate  into  correct  Spanish  some  passages  taken  from 
standard  contemporary  works.  These  works  alkali  be  periodically  designated  by  the 
institute. 

He  shall  translate  from  Spanish  into  the  language  in  which  he  is  to  be  examined 
some  passives  designated  for  the  purpose. 

He  shall  answer  in  the  language  he  ia  being  examined  in  the  qnestiona  put  to  him 
about  the  leiicc^raphy  and  syntax  of  the  passages  he  may  have  translated. 

Examination  in  GEoanAPHY. 

The  candidate  shall  aolve  a  series  of  problems  on  the  planisphere  and  on  the  ter- 
restrial sphere. 

He  shall  answer  questions  demonstrating  that  he  understands  the  principles  of 
map  making. 

He  shall  pass  an  oral  map  examination. 

He  shall  write  an  exercise  on  a  subject  of  descriptive  geography  presented  by  the 
board,  in  which  exercise  he  must  show  his  knowledge  of  orography,  hydrography, 
different  races,  and  of  the  physical,  political,  and  economical  nomenclature  of  any 
country  or  r^on  designated.  He  shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  any  work  he  may 
desire  to  consult  in  the  preparation  of  this  exercise. 

He  shall  present  his  notebooks  and  designs  made  during  the  course,  certified  to 
by  the  professor. 

Examination  in  Histoey. 

This  examination  shall  consist  of  two  exercises:  one  oral,  the  other  written. 

The  nrtl  examination  will  be  before  a  map.  It  will  show  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  candidate  regarding  the  principal  historical  epochs  and  a  more  ctrenmstantial 
knowledge  of  a  period  of  modem  history,  which  period  shall  be  selected  by  the 
examining  board. 

The  written  exercise  shall  consist  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  of  modem  history  to  be 
pieMOUslj  selected  by  the  board.  In  said  exercise  the  candidate  must  demonstrate 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the  country  during  the 
period  designated.  He  shall  be  allowed  the  use  of  sach  works  as  he  may  desire  to 
consult. 

He  mnst  present  his  notebook  certified  to  by  his  professor  and  hia  sketches  of  his- 
torical majie,  and  must  prove  that  he  has  read  historical  works. 
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Examination  in  Mathematics  (Abitkmetic,  Algebra,  Geombtey,  and 

TRIGONOMBn;BY). 

It  shall  Gonaiat  in  the  solution  of  a  series  of  problema,  not  leaa  than  five,  for  each 
one  of  the  four  divisions,  whereby  the  candidate  must  demonstrate  by  reasoning  hia 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  ot  the  science  of  mathematics. 

The  board  shall  take  note  ot  the  clearnesas  and  precision  shown  by  the  student  in 
his  reasonii^  and  demonstrations. 

The  student  shall  present  his  notebooks,  and  the  work  done  by  him  during  the 
course,  which  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  professor. 

EXAMINATIOS    IN    PhYSICS. 

The  candidate  shall  select  thirty  experimental  exercises  from  a  list  prepared 
beforehand  by  the  inatitute.  Of  these  exercises  ten  shall  relate  to  mechanics  and 
five  each  to  light,heat,  sound,  aad  electricity,  respectively. 

The  board  may  require  such  exercise  or  exercises  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  theories  on  which  they  are  based.  Thia  examination  ahall  take 
place  in  the  laboratory. 

He  shall  present  a  written  thesis  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  board,  which  thesis 
shall  relate  to  the  application  of  physical  laws  to  current  phenomena. 

He  ahall  present  his  notebooks  with  a  description  and  result  of  his  work  in  the 
laboratory.    They  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  professor. 

Examination  in  Chbmistey. 

The  candidate  ahaJl  choose  twenty  experimente  from  a  list  prepared  beforehand 
by  the  institute.  The  examining  board  will  require  him  to  perform  one  or  more 
of  said  experiments  and  give  the  necessary  esplanafions. 

This  examinftlJon  ahall  take  place  in  the  laboratory. 

The  candidate  shall  present  a  written  thesis  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  board, 
which  thesis  shall  denionstrate  his  acquaintance  with  chemical  phenomena  and  its 

He  shall  present  his  notebooks  with  a  description  and  result  of  hia  work  in  the 
laboratory,  certified  to  by  the  professor. 

Examination  in  Ei^mbnts  of  Cosmoloqy. 

The  examination  shall  be  written  and  oral. 

The  firat  shall  demonstrate  the  student's  general  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of 

:,  especially  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  his  skill  in  the  handlii^  of  the  more 

istrumenta  for  elementary  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations. 

The  second  exercise  shall  consist  in  the  students  presenting  a  written  thesis  on  a 

snbject -selected  by  the  hoard.    Subjects  on  geology  and  physical  geography  will  be 

preferred. 

The  candidate  shall  present  his  copy  books  with  the  notes  and  observations  made 
by  him  during  the  course.    These  copy  books  ahall  be  certified  to  by  the  professor. 

EXAMIKATION    IN    BlOLOGY. 

The  student  shall  present  a  short  thesis  on  the  subject  given  him  by  the  board, 
which  shall  demonstrate  that  he  possesaea  a  thorough  knowledge  of  vital  phenomena. 
He  shall  answer  all  questions  in  reference  to  his  thesis. 

ExAinNATioK  IN  Natdral  Hbtoby  (MiNEaAioGY,  Botany,  Zoology). 

The  object  of  this  examination  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  student  understands  the 
elemental  phenomena  of  these  sciences,  and  that  he  has  studied  them  by  direct 
observation. 
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He  shall  undei^  an  oral  «samiaatJon  embracing  at  least  oiiu  sample  of  each. 
tingdom- 

This  esainination  shall  take  place  in  the  nmseum. 

The  student  ahall  present  a  certiflcate  from  the  professor  of  his  having  examined 
during  the  course  at  least  twenty  minerals,  twenty  plants,  and  twenty  animals,  and 
the  descriptions  and  classiflcations  he  may  have  made. 

Examination  in  IjOoic  and  Elements  of  Psychology. 

The  candidate  ahall  demonstrate  that  he  koows  the  fundamental  laws  of  logic  m 
their  two  divisions — inductiTe  and  deductive;  and  he  shall  present  exercises  on 
propositions,  syllogism  and  sophism. 

He  shall  present  a  written  thesie  on  a  subject  ^ven  him  by  the  board  on  psycho- 
li^cai  data  of  l<^c. 

He  shall  present  his  exercises  and  notebooks  certified  to  by  the  professor. 

Examination  in  Sociology. 

The  candidate  ahall  present  a  thesis  on  a  subject  given  him  by  the  board  which 
shall  demonstrate  that  he  poaesaea  a  thorough  knowledge  of  social  phenomena. 
He  shall  answer  all  questions  in  reference  to  his  thesis. 

Examination  os  Omc  Instrttction. 

The  candidate  shall  demonatrate  by  an  oral  examination  that  he  possesses  a  general 
knowledge  concerning  the  state,  individual  freedom,  government  and  its  functions. 

He  shall  present  a  thesis  wherein  he  ahall  apply  smd  principles  to  the  political 
oiganization  of  Cuba  in  any  of  the  different  periods  of  its  hbtory,  which  period 
shall  be  selected  by  the  board. 

He  ahall  present  his  notebooks  certified  to  by  the  proteraor. 

At  the  cloae  of  the  exercises  of  each  examination,  the  board  shall  decide  whether 
the  student  has  pa^ed  (aprobado;  A, ),  has  failed  (deeaprobado;  D. ),  or  is  conditioned 
(snspenso;  8.), 

The  institute  may  order  special  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  course. 

After  passing  the  flntil  examinations  in  compulsory  studies,  the  student  has  the 
right  to  demand  his  examination  for  a  diploma  as  bachelor  of  letters  and  sciences. 
This  shall  be  oral  and  written. 

The  oral  examination  shall  last  at  least  one  hour,  and  shall  consist  in  his  replying 
satisfactorily  te  the  different  questions  of  the  board  on  subjects  in  the  different 
studies. 

The  written  exercises  shall  consist  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  drawn  by  chance  from 
a  list  prepared  beforehand  by  the  institute.  The  board  shall  be  assembled  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  the  thesis,  and  tha  candidate  shall  be  required  to  give  such  esplaua- 
tions  ae  the  hoard  may  deem  proper. 

The  fee  for  this  examination  shaU  be  510. 


VI.  There  ahall  be  professors,  assistant  and  supernumerary  professors. 

Professors  shall  be  appointed  according  to  the  following  clasaiflcation: 

Class  A.  Spanish  grammar  and  literature  (3  courees). 

Classes  E  and  0.  English  and  French  (2  courses,  respectively). 

Class  D.  Universal  geography  and  history  (2  conrses). 

Class  E.  Mathematics  (3  courses). 

Class  F.  Physics  and  chemistry  (3  courses,  2  of  physics  and  1  of  chemistry). 

Class  G.  Cosmol<^;  biolc^y;  natural  history  (3  courses). 

Class  H.  Logic;  sociology  and  civic  instruction  (2  courses). 
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When  the  number  o£  studenta  does  not  exceed  50,  each  clasa  shall  have  one 

When  the  number  exceeds  50,  an  aasiatant  profeasor  aliall  be  also  appointed.  If 
the  nmnber  exceeds  100  another  asBiatant  professor  aball  be  appointed,  and  so  on  for 
each  60  students. 

The  profeasor  shall  teach  all  the  eoursea  in  each  subject. 

The  salary  of  the  professor  sball  be  $1,500  per  annum  for  the  first  course,  with  an 
increase  of  40  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  of  the  salary  for  the  aecond  and  third  courses, 
teapectively.  The  salary  of  an  assistant  professor  shall  be  $750  per  annum,  with  the 
same  proportionate  increase. 

Should  a  professorship  become  vacant  the  assiatant  professor  shall  be  appointed 
thereto.  If  there  be  more  than  one  assistant  professor,  the  senior  shall  be  appointed 
to  the  vacant  professorship. 

There  shall  be  at  least  two  supernumerary  professors  at  each  institute;  one  for  the 
academic  branches  and  one  for  the  scientific.  They  will  assume  the  dntiea  of  the 
profeeaors  ajid  assistant  profesaors  whenever  these  may  be  absent  for  good  and  Buffl- 
cient  reason.  Supernumerary  profeagors  ahall  receive  one-fourth  the  salary  of  a  full 
professor.  They.shall  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  $750  per  annum  for  the  time  over  one 
month  they  may  aerve  as  substitutes  to  a  professor.  The  resulting  difference  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  salary  of  the  professor. 

Services  rendered  as  supernumerary  professor  will  he  taken  into  conaiderafion 
when  appointing  assistant  profeasora. 

Salaries  in  the  institutes  of  the  provincea  ahall  be  reduced  10  per  cent,  proportionally. 


The  foUowir^  rules  ahall  govern  the  appointment  of  profesaors  for  those  chairs 
which  may  become  vacant  in  the  future  and  are  not  filled  by  the  promotion  thereto 
of  an  assistant  professor,  and  for  the  appointment  of  assistant  professors; 

The  candidate  shall  be  a  doctor  in  letters  or  sciences.  He  shall  present  a  written 
statement  of  hie  works  (books)  or  reaearches. 

He  ahall  present  before  a  board,  appointed  for  the  purpose  bv  the  lecretan  of 
public  instruction,  a  written  composition  on  a  subject  pertainmg  to  the  chaar  he 
desires  to  obtain;  the  subject  to  be  selected  from  a  list  pre\iiuslj  made  out  bv  the 
board. 

Should  the  course  require  oral  teaching,  he  shall  give  an  expenmental  ordl  l«ion 
before  the  board. 

The  composition  ahall  be  written  within  six  hours,  in  a  close  J  rocm  tht  ^ndidate 
being  allowed  to  consult  such  worka  as  he  may  require. 

The  oral  lesson  shaD  take  place  after  twenty-four  hours'  free  preparation. 

It  shall  last  thTee-quarl«rs  of  an  hour. 

Should  there  be  but  one  candidate,  the  board  upon  consideration  of  hia  fitneaa  as 
demonstrated  by  his  works  (books)  or  researches,  and  by  his  previous  examina- 
tiona,  ahall  approve  or  disapprove  the  claun.  Approval  will  in  this  case  entitle  the 
candidate  to  the  chfur. 

Should  there  be  more  than  one  candidat*^,  the  board  shall  prepare  a  list  of  those 
who  have  passed  the  examination  accordii^  as  they  are  more  or  less  fit.  Firat  place 
on  the  liat  will  carry  with  it  a  right  to  the  chair. 

The  degree  of  doctor  in  letters  or  sciences  is  not  required  for  a  professorship  in 
foreign  languages. 

When  full  prof^isors  are  without  employment  they  shall  be  given  preference  as 
assistant  professors. 

Matriculation. 

le  shall  pay  $25  a  year,  in 
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This  r^istration  fee  gives  them  the  right  to  attend  all  the  courses  of  the  insfitule. 

When  a  Etudent  attends  experimental  couraes  he  shall  pay  $3  a  year,  in  one  pay- 
ment, for  the  use  of  the  laboratory. 

Students  of  incorporated  colleges  shall  not  pay  for  matricolation  in  the  institute, 
but  shall  pay  an  examination  fee  of  flO  for  eacli  subject  taught, 

,  Students  of  private  institutions  may  present  themselves  for  examination  on  pay- 
ment of  the  same  fee  for  each  course. 

Mtjsbums  Atro  Labobatohtes. 

VIII.  The  allotment  for  scientific  material  (instruments)  for  the  use  of  the  Insti- 
tate  of  Habana  is  hereby  settled  in  the  amoimt  of  $3,000. 

This  allotment  shall  he  proportionaOy  distributed  among  the  several  museums  and 
laboratories,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  director,  after  consultation  with  the 
different  professors. 

Phepakatoey  Couhse. 

IX.  For  two  years,  commencing  October  1,  1900,  a  preparatory  course  shall  he 
g^vea  at  the  institutes,  for  which  the  age  requisite  is  not  necessary. 

To  attend  the  preparatory  course  the  applicant  mnst  prove  that  he  has  received 
primary  elementary  instruction. 

The  studies  of  the  preparatory  course  shall  be: 

Group  A.  Spanish  grammar  with  exercises  of  composition  and  derivatiou;  recitar 
tion  of  selected  pieces  in  Spanish  prose  or  verse,  with  explanation  of  the  same;  ele- 
ments of  geography  and  history. 

Group  B.  Practical  arithmetic  up  to  ratio,  aad  proportion;  mechanical  drawing 
and  elements  of  geometry;  elements  of  hygiene;  eSementa  of  physiology,  zoology, 
and  botany. 

The  distribution  of  theae  classes  and  their  duration  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
institute. 

Bach  group  shall  be  tai^ht  by  a  professor,  aided  by  such  number  of  assistants  as 
he  may  require,  in  the  same  proportion  of  one  assistant  for  each  additional  fifty 
students. 

The  salaries  of  theae  professors  shall  be  $2,000. 

The  mafricnlation  tee  for  the  two  courses  shall  be  J20,  payable  in  two  installraentg. 

Oalisthenic  Exercises. 

X.  Calisthenie  exercises  shall  be  obligatory  to  the  students  of  the  institute. 
At  each  institute  there  shall  be  a  gymnasium  and  an  instructor  of  gymnastics. 

XI.  The  seiTetary  of  puhhc  instruction  will  issue  the  necessary  instructions  in 
order  that  students  who  are  actually  following  courses  in  the  institutes  may  complete 
their  studies. 

(    InSTHDCTlON. 


The  University  of  Habana  shall  have  three  faculties,  viz :  The  faculty  of  letters  and 
sciences,  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  the  faculty  of  law. 

The  faculty  of  letters  and  sciences  shall  include  the  school  of  letters  and  philoso- 
phy, the  school  of  pedagc^,  the  school  of  sciences,  the  school  of  engineera,  electri- 
.  cians,  and  architects,  the  school  of  agriculture. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  shall  include  the  school  of  medicine,  the 
school  of  pharmacy,  the  school  of  dental  sui^ery,  the  school  of  veterinarians. 

The  faculty  of  law  shall  include  the  school  of  civil  law,  the  school  of  public  law, 
the  school  of  notaries  public. 

The  university  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  rector  and  shall  have  a  general 
secretary.  These  ftmctiouaries  shall  be  elected  by  the  professors  of  the  faculties,  in 
full  session. 
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The  election  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  at  least  two-thirda  of  the  professors 
present,  there  being  aaaembled  atleastthree-fonrtha  of  the  total  numberof  professore. 

The  office  of  rector  shall  last  three  years;  that  of  secretary  six  yeare.  There  shall 
be  no  limit  to  reelectiona. 

The  rector  and  secretary  shall  not  be  necessarily  professors,  bnt  if  they  should  be, 
they  shall  not  occupy  their  chairs  during  the  tJroe  they  fill  the  aforementioned  offices. 

There  shall  be  a  board  of  inspectors  tor  the  nniversity,  which  shall  look  to  the 
improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  institution  and  propose  to  the  government  any 
measures  tending  to  said  object. 

The  hoard  shall  consist  of  eleven  members,  aa  follows:  Three  members  ex  officio, 
namely,  the  president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Habsma,  the  president  of  the 
"BociedadEconfimica,"  the  president  of  the  supreme  court;  two  members  designated 
by  the  faculty  of  the  imiversity,  but  not  belonging  to  it;  two  members  delegated 
from  the  six  institutes  of  the  island,  but  not  belonging  to  any  of  them;  one  member 
appointed  by  the  Association  Estudios  Clinicos  of  Habana;  one  member  appointed 
by  the  bar  association  of  Habana;  two  members  appointed  by  the  government  from 
among  persons  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  or  artistic  attainments.  Pour  of  the 
eight  members  shall  be  elected  every  three  years.     They  shall  hold  office  six  years. 

The  Faculties. 

Each  faculty  is  composed  ot  the  proferaors  of  its  different  school  and  shall  he  pre- 
sided over  by  a  dean,  and  have  a  secretary,  elected,  both  of  them,  from  the  professors. 

The  faculty  shall  freely  r^;ulate  the  order  ot  instruction  of  its  different  schools, 
distribute  and  subdivide  the  courses,  appoint  periods  tor  vacations  and  examinations, 
and  recommend  the  reform,  extension  ot  studies,  increase  of  courses,  addition  ot 
chairs  and  laboratories  which  the  growth  of  the  school  may  demand,  without  further 
limitations  than  the  following: 

The  complete  courses  of  the  university  must  last  nine  months  within  the  year. 

The  courses  in  any  school,  which  students  of  another  school  or  of  another  taculty 
may  be  obliged  to  follow,  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible  to  said  students, 
and  the  different  facnitiea  shall  agree  upon  stiifable  days  and  hours  for  the  corre- 
sponding lectures.  In  case  ot  any  disagreement  among  the  faculties  the  rector  shall 
decide  the  matter. 

Each  faculty  shall  establish  its  own  regulations  and  submit  them  to  the  approval 
of  the  rector.  In  case  ot  disapproval  he  will  state  the  reasons  therefor.  The  faculty 
"  may  appeal  from  the  decision  ot  the  rector  to  the  board  of  inspectors. 

Faculty  of  Lettehs  akd  ScreHCEs. 

SCHOOL  OF  LirrrEBS  and  philosophy. 

The  sttidiftB  to  be  pursued  in  the  school  are:  Latin  laj^uage  and  literature;  Greek 
language  and  literature;  linguistics  and  philology;  history  ot  modem  literature; 
psychology;  universal  modem  history;  moral  philosophy;  sociolc^y;  history  of 
philosophy  (lectures). 

For  the  establishment  ot  the  chairs  these  studies  shall  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Chair  A.  Latin  language  and  literature,  3  courses. 

Chair  B.  Greek  language  and  literature,  3  courses. 

Chair  0.  Linguistics  and  philoI(^y,  1  course. 

Chair  D.  History  of  Spanish  hlerature,  1  course;  history  of  modem  foreign  litera- 
ture, 2  courses. 

Chmr  E.  History  of  America,  1  course;  modern  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  2 
courses. 

Chair  F.  Psycholi^y,  1  course;  moral  philosophy,  1  course;  sociology,  1  course. 
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Final  written  examinations  shall  be  held  on  each  subject.  Students  shall  answer 
nil  questions  put  to  them  by  the  board  upon  the  subjects  they  nia,y  have  considered, 
and  shall  present  certificates  testifying  to  the  work  they  have  done  during  the  courses. 
Exmnination  in  Latin  and  Greek  requires  a^ht  translation  and  the  answering  o£  any 
questions  concerning  the  test  translated. 

Everything  else  concerning  the  examination  shall  be  regulated  by  the  faculty. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  the  exercises  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  and 
letters  any  students  who  may  have  satisfactorily  completed  all  the  courses  of  the 
school  of  letters  and  philosophy. 

These  exercises  shall  consist  of  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  on  a  subject  selected  by 
the  candidate  from  a  list  which  the  faculty  shall  prepare  annually  and  in  answerii^ 
to  the  questions  on  said  thesis  given  him  by  the  examining  board. 

Also  the  delivery,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  free  preparation,  of  an  oral  lesson  of 
not  more  tlian  three-quarters  of  an  hour  duration. 

The  rector,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  shall  grant  the  title  of  doctor 
in  philosophy  and  letters  to  students  passing  the  above  examinations. 


Tlie  studies  to  be  pursued  in  this  school  are:  Pedagi^c  jsychology,  pedagogic 
methodology,  history  of  pedagi^y,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  chairs  these  subjects  shall  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Chair  A.  Ped^ogic  psychology,  1  course;  history  of  pedagogy,  1  course. 

Chair  B.  Pedagogic  methodology,  2  courses. 

Chair  C.  Drawu^,  2  courses. 

A  school  of  practice  for  teachers  shall  be  added  to  the  school  of  pedagogy. 

Examinations  shall  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  course,  in  the  same  manner  aa  those 
tor  the  schools  of  letters  and  philosophy. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  the  exercises  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  pedagogy  any 
students  who  may  have  satisfactorily  passed  all  of  the  examinations  of  the  school  of 
ped^ogy  and  examinations  on  the  following  studies;  History  of  Spanish  literature, 
history  of  America,  modem  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  psychology,  moral  phi- 
losophy, physiolc^,  hypene,  anthropology. 

At  the  same  time  the  student  shall  demonstrate  that  he  has  taught  ae  assistant  to  a 
professor  at  the  school  of  practice  during  a  year  at  least. 

The  exercises  shall  be  equal  to  those  of  the  school  of  philosophy  and  letters;  but 
the  lesson  must  refer  strictly  to  the  application  of  padagogic  methods  to  any  of  the 
matters  of  instruction  in  the  schools. 

The  rector,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  shall  grant  tlie  title  of  doctor 
in  pedagogy  to  the  students  who  have  duly  qnahfled  in  these  subjects. 

School  op  Scfences. 

The  studies  to  be  taught  in  this  school  are  mathematical  analvs  ^  n  all  its 
branches;  geometry  (descriptive  and  analytical)  tr^nonometry  (analytn,al  plane, 
and  spherical);  astronomy;  mechanics;  physic  (heat  light  b<  und  electncitv); 
chemistry  (inorganic  and  organic,  qualitative  and  quantitati\e  anaiisis)  cismol- 
•^y;  biology;  anthropology;  mineralogy  and  crystaUographj ,  botany,  and  iool<^y. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  chairs  these  studies  shall  he  grouped  as  follows: 

Chair  A.  Mathematical  analysis,  2  courses. 

Chair  E.  Geometry  and  trigonometry,  2  courses. 

Chair  C.  Astronomy,  1  course;  cosmolc^y,  1  course. 

Chair  D.  Mechanics,  1  course;  physics,  2  courses. 

Chair  E.  Chemistry,  2  courses. 

Chair  F.  Anthropologv,  1  course. 

Chair  G.  Biology,  1  course;  zoology,  2  courses. 
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Ohair  H.  Mineralogy,  1  courBe;  botany,  2  couraes. 

The  pchool  of  science  has  a  cabinet  of  astronomy  and  another  ol  physics,  a  chem- 
ical laboratory,  a  museum  of  anthropology  and  natural  history,  and  a  botanical 
garden. 

Each  cabinet  and  laboratory  shall  have  its  corresponding  head  and  the  necessary 
assistanta;  the  museum  shall  have  a  curator  and  the  necessary  assistants;  thfe  garden 
a  director  with  the  necessary  asstetants. 

Examinations  shall  be  held  upon  the  completion  of  each  course.  These  examina- 
tions shall  be,  above  all,  of  a  practical  and  esperimeotai  character.  The  students 
shall  exhibit  certificates  of  their  work. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  the  examinations  for  the  d^ree  of  doctor  in  sciences 
any  students  who  may  have  successfully  passed  all  of  the  examinations  of  the  school 
of  sciences  besides  two  courses  of  drawing. 

These  exercises  shall  be  equal  to  those  of  the  school  of  philosophy  and  letters,  but 
the  oral  le^on  must  be  an  objective  one. 

The  vector  shall,  upon  the  recommendatiOD  of  the  faculty,  grant  the  title  of  doctor 
in  sciences  to  the  students  who  have  been  found  duly  quahfled  in  these  courses. 

School  of  Enginbbbs,  Elbcttocians,  and  ABCHiTBcrs. 

The  studies  to  he  followed  in  this  school  are;  Topc^aphical  and  structural  archi- 
tectual  drawing;  stereolomy,  shades  and  shadows,  perspective,  machine  design, 
stoneonttii^;  surveying  top<^;raphy;  geology  and  geod^y;  hydromechanics;  metal- 
lurgy; graphic  statistics;  strength  of  materials;  machinery;  city  constructions  (art 
of  hewing  stone  and  handling  materials);  road  engineering  (city  streets  and  com- 
mon roads,  bridges,  railroads);  architecture  (planning  of  buildings,  constructions, 
and  decorations  ofbuildings);  history  of  architecture;  contracts,  estimates,  and  spe- 
dftl  t^islation  concerning  engineering  and  electricity ;  special  instruction  in  electricity. 

These  studies  shall  be  grouped  in  the  following  manner: 

Oliair  A.  Drawing,  3  courses. 

Chair  B.  Stereotomy,  3  courses. 

Chair  C.  Topography  and  surveying,  2  courses;  geology  and  geodesy,  1  course. 

Chmr  D.  Metallui^y,  1  course;  civic  constructions,  1  course;  strength  of  materials, 
graphic  statistics,  1  course. 

Chair  B.  Hydromechanics,  1  course;  machinery,  1  course. 

Chair  F.  Koad  engineering — streets  and  common  roads,  1  course;  bridges,  1  course; 
raUroads,  1  course. 

Chair  G.  Architecture,  1  conrae;  history  of  architecture,  1  courae;  contracts,  etc., 

Chtdr  H.  Special  instruction  in  electricity,  3  courses. 

The  school  shall  have  attached  to  it  a  mechanical  laboratory,  a  shop,  and  an  elec- 
trical laboratory  and  workshop.  Each  laboratory  shall  have  a  chief  with  the  neces- 
sary assistants. 

The  instmction  shall  be  eminently  practical.  Students  shall  be  obliged  to  visit 
workshops,  public  works,  and  constructions. 

Examinations  of  a  practical  and  descriptive  character  ahalt  be  held  at  the  end  of 
eaoh  course.  Students  shall  exhibit  the  work  they  may  have  completed,  certLfled  to 
by  the  professor. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  the  examination  for  the  d^ree  of  civil  engineer,  any 
student  who  may  have  puMued  and  been  found  duly  qualified  in  all  of  the  courses 
of  the  school  of  engineers,  excepting  those  of  architecture  and  special  instruction  in 
electricity,  and  who  have  pursued  and  been  found  duly  qualified  in  the  followij^ 
studies;  Mechanical  and  free-hand  drawii^;  mathematical  analysis  in  all  its  exlon- 
Hon;  geometry  and  tr^onometry;  astronomy;  mechanics;  physics;  chemistry; 
miner^i^y. 
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The  exercise  shall  consist  of  the  presentation  of  a  project  for  a  construc-tion  in  any 
of  the  branches  of  study,  including  the  necessary  illnstrative  designs,  plans,  and 
models,  and  an  estimate  for  the  work. 

The  rector  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the  title  of  dvil 
engineer  to  the  students  who  have  passed  these  examinations. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  the  examination  for  the  d^^ee  of  electrical  engmeer 
any  students  who  may  have  studied  and  been  found  duly  qualified  in  the  tollowing 
studies:  Mathenjafical  analysis;  geometry  and  trigonometry;  mechanical  droning 
applied  to  machinery;  mechanics;  physics;  chemistry;  metallurgy  strenRth  A 
materials;  machinery;  special  course  in  electricity. 

The  exercise  shall  consist  of  the  presentation  of  a  study  of  an  electrical  maiJimL, 
plant,  system,  or  process,  with  the  designs,  models,  and  necessary  calculations. 

The  rector  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the  title  of  electrical 
ei^ineer  to  the  students  who  have  passed  this  examination. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  examination  for  the  degree  of  architect  any  students  who 
may  have  satisfactorily  passed  the  following  studies:  Mechanical  and  free-hand 
drawing;  mathematical  analysis;  geometry  and  trigonometry;  mechanics;  physics; 
chemistry;  mineralf^y;  topographic,  stmetural,  and  architectural  drawir^;  slere- 
otomy;  strength  of  materials;  graphic  statistics;  civil  constructions;  machinery;  archi- 
tecture; history  of  architecture;  contracts;  hygiene. 

The  exercises  shall  consist  in  the  presentation  of  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  a 
public  or  private  building,  with  the  necessary  illustrative  designs,  plans,  and  models, 
and  its  estimate. 

The  rector  stiall,  upon  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the  title  of  architect 
to  the  students  who  pass  said  exercises  satisfactorily. 

The  faculty  shall  regulate  the  studies  for  builders,  and  shall  grant  said  title  to 
students  who,  after  having  followed  the  courses  pertaining  thereto,  shall  pass  the 
examination  required  by  the  faculty. 

Matriculation  for  said  studies  shall  take  place  at  the  office  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
latter  shall  also  collect  the  examination  fees. 

School  of  Agkicultube, 

The  studies  followed  in  this  school  are  industrial  chemistry  and  industrial  analy- 
sis, manufacture  of  sugar,  a^culture,  zootechny. 

These  studies  shall  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Chair  A.  Industrial  chemistry  with  analysis,  1  course;  manufacture  of  sugar,  1 
course. 

Chair  B.  Agriculture,  2  courses;  zootechny,  1  course. 

The  school  shall  have  a  piece  of  ground  for  agricultural  experiments,  which  shall 
be  in  chai^  of  the  professor  of  Chair  B,  vrith  the  necessary  assistants. 

Examinations  of  a  practical  and  experimental  character  shall  be  held  at  the  end 
of  each  course.     Students  shall  present  certificates  of  work  done  by  them. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  examination  for  the  title  of  chemical  agricultural 
expert  any  student  who  may  have  passed  all  the  coiiraes  of  the  school,  and  the  fol- 
lowing studies:  Mathematical  analysis,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  topography  and  surveying,  mineralogy,  geology,  zoolf^y,  botany. 

The  exercises  shall  conast  of  a  series  of  chemical  industrial  analyses  and  of  the 
presentation  of  a  project  for  a  farming  enterprise. 

The  rector  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the  title  of 
chemical  agricultural  expert  to  students  who  satisfactorily  pass  said  exercises. 

ScHooii  ov  Mbwcinh. 

The  studies  to  be  followed  in  this  school  are  hygiene;  physiology;  anatomy;  normal 
histology;  dissection;  pathological  anatomy,  and  histology;  bacteriology;  topographical 
24662 39 
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anatomy  and  operations;  general  patholc^y,  with  its  clinic;  medical  pathology,  with 
its  clinic;  surgical  pathology,  with  its  clinic;  gynecolc^y,  with  its  clinic;  obstetrics, 
with  its  clinic;  pediatrics,  with  its  clinic;  therapeutics  and  materia  medica;  medical 
jurisprudence  and  toxicology. 

Grintps  of  stiidies  in  the  school  of  medidne. 
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Special  leetuiea  of  three  months'  duration,  namely:  Ophthalmology,  nervous  and 
mental  diseases,  throat,  nose,  and  ear. 

The  school  shall  have  an  anatomical  amphitheater,  a  histological  laboratory,  and 
a  bacteriological  laboratory.  There  shall  be  a  chief  for  each  one  o£  these  depart- 
ments and  for  each  of  the  clinics,  with  the  necessary  assistants. 

Students  are  obliged  to  do  practical  work  of  dissection,  histology  and  iiatholc^cal 
anatomy,  and  to  visit  the  hospitals  from  the  second  year  on. 

Examinations  of  a  practical  and  descriptive  character  shall  be  held  at  the  end  of  each 
course.  Students  shall  es:hibit  the  courses  and  practical  work  they  have  completed, 
certified  to  by  the  professor. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  the  examiriations  tor  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine 
any  students  who  may  have  passed  all  of  the  studies  of  the  school,  in  addition  to 
those  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  exercises  shall  consist  of  oral  and  written  esaminations  on  four  cases  of  clin- 
ical medicine,  on  a  case  of  fracture  and  two  or  more  of  clinical  surgery,  three  cases  of 
obstetrics,  and  one  of  clinical  pediatrics. 

The  board  may  require  the  candidate  to  give  oral  explanations. 

The  rector  shall,  upon  the  recommendarion  of  the  faculty,  grant  the  title  of  doctwr 
iu  medicine  to  the  students  who  have  heen  found  duly  quaiifled  in  these  examina- 

School  of  Phajotacy. 

The  studies  to  be  followed  in  this  school  are;  Analytical  chemistry;  special  analy- 
sis (medicines,  food  and  poisons);  pharmacography  (pharmaceutical  matter);  prac^ 
tical  pharmacy. 
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These  studies  shall,  for  the  assignment  of  chairs,  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Chair  A.  Analytical  chemistry,  2  courses;  special  analysis,  1  course. 

Chair  B.  Phaimact^raphy,  2  courses. 

Chair  0.  Practical  pharmacy,  2  courses. 

The  school  shall  have  three  laboratorief  Une  lor  analvsi'^,  another  for  pharmacog- 
raphy,  and  tiie  other  for  pharmacy. 

There  shall  be  chiefs  of  laboratories  and  assx''tanta 

Examinations,  mainly  of  a  practical  and  experimental  character,  shall  be  held  at 
the  end  of  each  course.  Students  shaO  present  Lertificatea  of  the  work  done  by 
them  in  the  laboratory. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  In  pharmacy  any 
students  who  may  have  passed  all  of  the  studies  of  the  school  of  pharmacy,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  following:  Physics,  chemistry,  and  botany. 

The  exercises  shall  consiBt  of  four  analyses:  One  for  an  oi^anic  substance,  one  for  a 
medicinal  substance,  one  for  a  food  substance,  and  another  for  a  toxic  substance;  and 
of  two  exercisee  in  laboratory  work,  one  of  them  being  the  microscopic  examination 
of  some  pharmaceutic  matter,  and  the  other  the  manipulation  of  formulfe  or  pre- 
scriptions. 

The  rector  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the  title  of  doctor 
in  pharmacy  to  the  students  who  have  passed  these  examinations. 

School  op  Dental  Suhgery. 

The  studies  to  be  followed  in  this  school  are:  Abnormal  histology  of  the  month; 
special  patholi^y  of  the  mouth;  operative  dentistry;  mechanical  dentistry. 

These  studies  shaU  be  grouped  as  follows: 

Chair  A.  Abnormalhistology  of  the  mouth,  1  course;  mechanical  dentistry,  2  courses. 

Chair  B.  Special  pathology  of  the  mouth,  1  course;  operative  dentistry,  2  courses. 

The  school  shall  have  a  dental  laboratorv  and  a  dental  clinic.  This  laboratory 
shall  have  the  necessary  assistants  the  professor  of  operative  dentistry  shall  he  the 
head  of  the  clinic  and  have  the  neiessar^  assistants 

Examinations  of  a  practical  and  descripti\  e  character  shall  take  pla<^  at  the  end 
of  each  course.  Students  shall  i  resent  certaficat**  of  the  r  work  in  the  laboratory 
and  clinic. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  exam  nih  ns  f  r  the  degree  f  dental  surgeon  any  stu- 
dents who  may  have  passed  the  si  I  ea  f  tl  e  ethool  of  dental  surgery,  as  well  as 
the  following;  Anatomy,  normal  histol  gy  physiologj  general  pathology,  patho- 
l<^ical  anatomy  and  histology  and  b^ctenol<^   therapeutics  and  materia  medica. 

The  exercises  shall  consist  of  the  esau  mat)  n  of  f  or  clinical  dental  cases  and  a 
written  report  on  them,  and  the  presentation  ot  a  sample  of  the  student's  work  done 
within  the  laboratory  of  the  school 

The  board  may  require  the  candidate  to  give  oral  explanations. 

The  rector  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the  title  of  dental 
surgeon  to  the  students  who  may  have  passed  these  examinations. 

The  school  of  veterinary  medicine  shall  be  oi^nized  later. 

School  of  Civil  Law. 

The  studies  to  be  followed  in  this  school  are;  Roman  law,  civil  law,  jienal  law, 
law  of  procedure,  commercial  law,  and  public  iiatruments. 
For  the  estabhshment  of  chairs,  these  studies  shall  be  grouped  as  follows: 
Chair  A.  Eoman  law,  1  course;  public  instniments,  ]  course. 
Chair  E.  Civil  law,  3  courses.         « 
Chair  C.  Penal  law,  2  courses. 
Chair  D.  Law  of  procedure,  2  courses;  commercial  law,  1  course. 
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Aw  academy  for  legal  practice  shall  be  attached  to  the  school. 

After  the  first  year  of  study  students  are  obl^ted  fo  attend  public  law  suits  in  the 
courts  of  justice  of  this  capital. 

Examinations  shall  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  course;  th^e  examinations  shall 
always  be  in  writing.  Students  shall  answer  the  questions  put  to  them  by  the  board 
concerning  the  subjects  they  have  treated,  and  shall  present  certificates  of  the  work 
they  may  have  done  during  the  courses. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  examination  lor  the  decree  of  doctor  in  civil  law  any 
students  who  may  have  passed  all  the  studies  of  the  school,  in  addition  to  the 
following:  Latin,  modem  history,  psychology,  moral  philosophy,  sociology,  political 
economy,  and  anthropol)^y. 

These  exercises  shall  consist  of  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  upon  a  subject  selected 
by  the  candidate  from  a  list  the  faculty  shall  annually  prepare  and  of  aji  oral  exam- 
ination by  the  board. 

He  shall  explain  to  the  board  the  records  of  a  civil  or  criminal  suit,  their  connec- 
tion and  object,  and  give  a  clear  opinion  on  the  case. 

The  rector  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the  title  of  doctor 
in  civil  law  to  the  students  who  may  have  passed  these  examinations. 

School  ov  InTBKNAiroN'AL  Law. 

The  studies  to  be  followed  in  this  school  are:  Political  economy,  public  finance, 
administrative  law,  constitntional  law,  international  law. 

These  studies  are  for  the  establishment  of  the  chairs,  grouped  as  follows: 

Chair  A.  Political  economy,  1  course;  public  finance,  1  course. 

Chair  B.  Administrative  law,  2  courses. 

Chair  C.  Constitntional  law,  2  courses;  international  law,  I  course. 

At  the  end  of  each  course  examinations  shall  be  held  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
for  the  school  of  civil  law. 

The  faculty  shall  admit  to  examinations  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  international 
law  any  students  who  may  have  passed  all  of  the  examinations  of  the  school  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  following:  Modem  history,  psychology,  moral  philosophy, 
sociology,  civil  law,  penal  law. 

The  exercise  shall  consist  of  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  of  the  school  of  civil  law. 

The  rector  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty,  grant  the  title  of  doctor 
of  international  law  to  the  students  who  may  have  passed  these  examinations. 

School  of  Notabies  Public. 

The  studies  to  be  pursued  in  this  school  are:  Civil  law,  penal  law,  law  of  procedure, 
eommerdal  law,  administrative  law,  public  instruments. 

Students  in  this  school  must  have  one  year  practical  experience  before  obtaining 
their  degrees. 

The  facnlty  shall  admit  to  examinations  for  the  titie  of  notary  public  any  students 
who  may  have  passed  all  of  these  studies. 

The  exercises  shall  consist  in  the  recording  of  different  public  documents  selected 
by  the  board. 

The  Pkofbssohs. 

There  shall  be  professors,  assistant  professors,  assistant  professors  (chiefs  of  clinic), 
and  assistMit  professors  (chiefs  of  laboratory). 

There  shall  be  a  professor  for  each  of  the  chairs  of  the  difierent  schools,  who  shall 
teach  all  of  the  courses  of  the  subject.  The  salary  of  a  professor  shall  be  $2,000  per 
annum  for  the  first  course,  and  he  shall  receive  40  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  ii 
of  his  salary  for  the  second  and  third  courses,  respectively. 
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Proteeaors  who  have  a  clinic  attached  to  their  chaira  shall  be  paid  the  half  course 
at  the  rate  of  a  whole  course,  as  increase  of  salary. 

Those  in  charge  of  one  course  only,  with  a  clinic  attached  thereto,  shall  receive  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  of  their  salary,  and  those  teaching  two  courses  with  a  clinic 
shall  receive  10  per  cent  increase. 

The  assistant  professors  shall  substitute  the  prof  eraora  during  their  justified  absences. 
Whenever  an  aasistant  professor  (chief  of  a  clinic  or  of  a  laboratory)  takes  the  place 
of  the  professor,  he  shall  be  substituted  in  his  fimcijons  as  a  chief  by  the  first  assist- 
ant to  the  professor. 

The  assistant  professors  become  professors  in  cases  of  vacancy. 

The  school  of  letters  and  philosophy  shall  have  two  affliatant  professors,  one  for 
for  the  group  of  languages  and  the  other  for  that  of  history  and  the  philosophic 
sciences. 

The  school  of  pedagi^  shall  have  an  assistant  professor. 

The  school  of  sciences  shall  have  as  many  assistant  professors  as  there  may  be 
chiefe  of  laboratories  required.  The  curator  of  the  museum  and  the  director  of  the 
botanical  garden  are  also  assistant  professors. 

The  school  of  engineers  shall  have  an  assistant  professor  and  its  correapondii^ 
chiefs  of  laboratory. 

The  school  of  medicine  shall  have  an  assistant  professor  and  its  chiefs  of  laboratory 
and  clinic.     The  chief  of  the  amphitheater  is  also  an  assistant  professor. 

The  school  of  pharmacy  shall  have  as  many  assistant  professors  as  there  may  be 
laboratory  cbiefe  required. 

The  school  of  dental  sui^ery  shall  have  an  assistajit  professor. 

The  school  of  civil  law  shall  have  an  assistant  professor. 

The  school  of  public  law  shall  have  an  assistant  professor. 

One  of  the  assistant  professors  of  the  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy  shall  be  the 
librarian  of  the  university. 

Assistant  professors  who  have  no  additional  functions,  such  as  chief  of  laboratory, 
etc.,  are  obliged  to  give  two  weekly  lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  their  school. 

The  salary  of  the  assistant  professors  who  have  no  additional  functions  shall  be 
$750  per  annum. 

Whenever  they  substitute  a  professor  they  shall  have  an  increase  of  $250. 

Assistant  professors  (chiefs  of  laboratories  and  clinics),  the  curator  of  the  museum, 
the  director  of  the  botanical  garden,  the  chief  of  the  amphitheater,  and  the  librarian 
shall  have  a  salary  of  f  1,000  each  per  annum. 

The  assistants  to  professors  in  the  laboratories  and  clinics  shall  receive  $500  per 
annum.  Whenever  the  first  assistant  to  the  professor  takes  the  place  of  the  chief, 
s^d  amount  shall  be  increased  to  $750. 

A^stants  to  professors  are  appointed  by  the  rector,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  faculty. 

All  doctors  graduated  in  the  University  of  Habajia,  or  who  are  legally  incorporated 
therewith,  may  give  courses  of  lectures  in  the  university  upon  coming  to  an  agreement 
with  the  dean  of  the  faculty  to  which  the  subject  taught  may  belong. 

The  students  of  these  courses  shall  be  admitted  to  examination  ui>on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  $25  per  subject. 

The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  in  regard  to  chairs  which  may  become  vacant 
and  not  be  filled  by  the  promotion  of  the  assistant  professors  thereto;  they  likewise 
apply  to  assistant  prot^aorship. 

The  candidate  must  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  in  the  profession  to  which  the  chair 
may  belong.    The  title  of  engineer  shall  be  equivalent  to  that  of  doctor. 

The  title  of  normal  professor  authorizes  one  to  apply  for  the  chaira  of  the  school  of 
pedagogy.  No  title  is  required  for  candidates  to  the  chair  of  mechanical  and  free- 
hand drawinc.  ^ 
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The  candidate  shall  exhibit  a  written  report  of  his  works,  books,  and  serrices  ren- 
dered to  instruction. 

He  shall  present  to  the  board  of  examination  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
board  of  inspectors,  a  written  compraition  selected  from  a  list  of  suhjectB  prepared  by 
the  hoard,  on  the  studies  pert^ning  to  the  chair  to  which  he  aspires.  He  shall 
accompany  the  composition  with  a  statement  of  the  works  he  has  consulted. 

After  forty-eight  hours'  free  preparation  he  ahail  give  a  one-hour  oral  lesson  before 
fJie  board. 

The  composition  shall  be  written  within  six  hours,  in  a  closed  room,  but  the  can- 
didate may  consult  the  necessary  works  for  reference. 

Candidates  for  the  chairs  of  sciences,  en^neering,  m.edicine,  pharmacy,  and  dental 
surgery  shall  be  subjected  to  a  series  of  practical  examinations. 

If  there  should  be  but  one  candidate,  the  board  taking  into  consideration  excel- 
lence displayed  in  his  works  or  books  and  the  preceding  exercises  will  approve  or 
disapprove  his  candidacy.    Approval  will  entitle  him  to  the  chair. 

If  there  should  be  more  than  one  candidate,  the  board  wiU  draw  up  a  list  of  those 
approved,  in  the  order  of  their  standing.  The  first  on  the  list  will  be  entitled  to 
the  chair. 

Candidates  who  may  have  formerly  been  professors  of  the  university  shall  be 
credited  with  the  services  they  have  rendered,  and  they  shall  be  excused  from  the 

The  Stddekts. 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  as  a  student  to  the  University  of  Habana — 

The  candidate  must  be  18  years  old. 

He  must  have  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  and  sciences  in  any  of 
the  institutes  of  the  island,  or  hold  a  similar  degree,  duly  certified  to,  from  a  foreign 
college  or  institute. 

MATHIOULATIOr'. 

The  students  admitted  to  the  university  shall  pay  S80  a  year  in  four  payments. 

Payment  of  said  matriculation  fee  admits  a  student  to  all  the  courses  of  the 
university. 

Whenever  the  student  attends  esperhnental  courses,  he  shall  pay  $6  a  year  in 
two  payments  for  the  use  of  the  laboratory. 

The  faculties  shall  admit  any  student  of  the  imiversity  to  registration  in  their 
courets,  provided  he  has  paid  his  matriculation;  but  they  shall  not  admit  him  to 
examinations  in  a  course  until  he  has  passed  all  others  that  precede  it  in  accordance 
to  the  order  of  sequence  established. 

Students  following  private  courses  outside  of  the  universfty  may  attend  the  uni- 
versity examination  by  paying  525  for  each  subject. 

The  registration  fee  for  examination  for  a  degree  is  $25. 

Fellowships. 

There  are  three  fellowships  established,  one  for  each  faculty,  with  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  $1,200  each. 

Theee  fellowships  shall  be  given  to  distinguished  students  of  the  oniversity  after 
they  have  obtained  their  degrees. 

They  shall  be  awarded  by  the  rector,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty  and 
a  majority  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  professors.  Students  who  obtain  fellowships 
must  go  abroad  to  complete  their  studies,  and  especially  to  perform  advanced  exi>eri- 
mental  work. 

The  fellowships  shall  be  for  two  years. 
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Students  holding  fellowahipa  from  the  university  shall  be  preferred  in  the  selection 
of  chiefs  of  clinics  and  laboratories. 

Museums  and  LABOKATOKiKa. 

The  aum  of  ?18,0OO  is  hereby  assigned  tor  the  purchase  of  the  scientific  material 
of  the  university.  The  faculties  shall  forward  as  soon  as  practicable  the  estimates 
for  the  new  laboratories  to  be  established  in  accordance  with  this  order. 

Suppression  of  the  PaorsssioNAL  School. 

The  Professional  School  of  Habana  is  hereby  suppressed,  to  date  from  October  I, 
1900. 

Students  registered  in  this  school  may  continue  their  studies  in  the  school  of  engi- 
neering of  the  UniYersity  of  Habana,  where  they  will  be  admitted  without  exami- 
nation or  presentation  of  title  and  he  credited  with  whatever  courses  they  may  have 
already  successfully  passed  in  the  Professional  School. 

Sncb  students  shall  pay  the  university  a  matriculation  fee  of  only  $25  a  year  for 
three  years,  to  date  from  the  closing  of  tiie  Professional  School. 

The  title  of  master  workman  issued  by  the  Professional  School  of  Habana  shall 
admit  a  student  l«  the  school  of  engineering  of  the  university. 

Such  students  will  be  credited  with  the  studies  successfully  passed  in  the  Profee- 
eional  School. 

The  secretary  of  pubhc  insttnction  is  hereby  charged  with  the  execution  of  this 
order  and  will  issue  such  instructions  as  to  det^ls  as  may  be  necessary. 

It  is  probable  tiiat  this  plan  will  require  modification  aft«r  receiving 
a  practical  test,  and  in  fact  some  changes  have  already  been  suggested. 
It  will  be  given  a  thorough  trial,  however,  and  everything  will  be 
done  during  the  American  occupation  of  the  island  to  establish  and 
develop  a  thorough  course  of  public  education  suitable  to  the  character 
and  state  of  the  people.  In  pursuance  of  this  programme  upwards  of 
1,500  public  school  teachers  were  brought  to  Harvard  College  in  July 
for  instruction  in  American  methods  of  education  and  the  English 


At  the  end  of  June  there  were  3,000  public  schools,  3,500  teachers, 
and  130,000  pupils  under  instruction  in  Cuba,  and  the  estimated  expend- 
itures for  school  purposes  for  this  year  is  upwards  of  $4,000,000.  By 
comparing  these  statistics  with  those  already  given  in  describing  the 
state  of  the  schools  prior  to  January  1,  1899,  it  wiU  be  evident  that 
Home  progress  has  been  made.  But  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done, 
as  nothing  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  island  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  education  of  the  children  upon  whom,  when  they  shall  have 
become  full  grown,  the  future  of  Cuba  will  depend. 

DISCUSSION   OF  THE   TABLES. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  regarding  education  derived  from  the  sched- 
ule for  population  and  already  explained  (pp.  147  to  154),  a  special 
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schedule  for  schools  was  furnished  to  the  enumerators,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy: 

Cfeiwii*  <if  the  island  of  Cuba,  taken  under  the  diredwa  of  the  Umied  Stales,  1S99. 
Schedule  H"o.  2.— School  Statistics. 

StiperviBor'a  district  No. .     District  of  enumeration  No. ■. 

Compiled  by  me  on  the  .,.,  day  of ,  1899. 

,  EnuraeFolor. 

1.  Name  of  the  achool. 

2.  Situation. 

3.  State  whether  the  school  is  supported  by  public,  private,  or  religious  funds. 

4.  State  whether  pupils  are  day  or  boarding  pupils. 

5.  Number  of  buildings  composing  the  school, ;  seating  capacity,  - — - — ■. 

6.  Number  of  teachers:  males, ;  females, . 

7.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  school  during  the  last  school  year: 


Color  or  race. 

Pay  pnpile. 

Free  pupils. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Femalee. 

s 

H    Nirn  ber  of  noikine  dajamthe  last  school  je^r ftoiii — — —   IS')'*   tr 

1899 

9.  Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  last  school  year, . 

Tables  LlII  and  LIV  have  been  prepared  from  the  facts  reported  on 
that  schedule.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  school  system  of 
Cuba,  while  always,  according  to  American  standards,  imperfect,  has 
suffered,  along  with  all  other  institutions,  from  the  war,  and  that  its 
condition  in  1899  was  not  fairly  representative  of  its  condition  five  or 
ten  years  earlier. 

From  Table  LIV  it  appears  that  85,009  pupils  were  reported  on 
the  school  schedule  as  attending  school.  From  Table  XIX  it  appears 
that  87,935  children  were  reported  as  having  attended  school  at  some 
time  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  October  16,  1899.  The 
difference  between  these  two  independent  sources  might  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  certain  schools  in  existence  at  some  time  during  the  census 
year  suspended  before  its  close,  and  thus  the  attendants  upon  them 
appeared  in  one  table,  but  not  in  the  other.  In  the  following  table  the 
results  from  the  two  sources  are  brought  together  by  provinces: 


»,.„. 

Chiiaren  reported  aa 
attending  school. 

ordefleienoy 
(-ireportea 

schedule. 

scheaule. 

Bcieaule" 

30  873 
20  301 

H,170 
8^065 

14,811 

i"'i 

-7  ...             S.%009 

-2,9aa 
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Id  three  provinces  the  school  children  reported  on  the  population 
schedule  were  more  numerous,  and  in  the  other  three  less  numerous, 
than  those  reported  on  the  school  schedule.  This  negatives  the  hypoth- 
esis just  stated  as  an  explanation  of  the  discrepancies,  or  at  least  shows 
that  other  influences  cooperated  to  cause  the  differences.  But  which- 
ever column  is  accepted  as  the  more  accurate  the  general  results  are 
not  widely  diverse. 

Another  check  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  work  is  found  by  compar- 
ing the  number  of  persons  occupied  as  teachers  according  to  Table 
XXVI  with  those  reported  as  school-teachers  on  the  school  schedule, 
The  former  reports  2,708  teachers  of  all  sorts,  the  latter  3,665  school- 
teachery.  The  other  43  might  have  been  teachers  not  properly  to  be 
classed  as  school-teachers.  But  when  the  comparison  is  made  for  the 
separate  sexes,  it  appears  that  on  the  occupation  returns  the  male 
teachers  were  more  numerous  by  116,  but  the  female  teachers  less 
numerous  by  73,  than  on  the  school  schedule.  These  results  show  no 
greater  divergence  than  the  experience  of  the  United  States  would 
lead  one  to  expect,  and  serve  to  strengtlien  a  belief  in  the  general  care 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  census  of  Cuba  was  taken. 

Aside  from  the  conclusions  already  drawn  from  the  tables  for  edu- 
cation, school  attendance,  and  literacy,  the  following  inferences  from 
Tables  LIII  and  LIV  seem  warranted: 

1.  The  reported  seating  capacity  (114,735)  was  over  one-third  greater 
than  the  entire  number  of  pupils  (85,009). 

2.  The  average  attendance  was  only  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
of  the  pupils  enrolled,  even  after  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  omis- 
sions on  this  point  mentioned  in  the  notes  to  the  tables. 

3.  Of  the  schools,  about  one-half  were  public;  the  other  half  private 
or  religious. 

4.  Private  and  religious  schools  were  the  main  form  in  Habana 
province;  public  schools  were  the  more  usual  type  in  Santa  Clara. 

6.  The  number  of  school  buildings  in  Cuba  and  in  each  province 
slightly  exceeded  the  reported  number  of  schools.  Apparently,  47 
school  buildings  were  not  occupied  by  schools. 

6.  Of  the  school-teachers,  about  two-fifths  were  male  and  three- 
fifths  female. 

7.  Of  the  pupils,  about  one-fourth  were  pay  pupils  and  three-fourths 
free  pupils.  But  outside  of  Habana  province  only  one-sixth  were  pay 
pupils  and  five-sixths  were  free  pupils,  while  in  that  province  nearly 
two-fifths  were  pay  pupils  and  three-fifths  free.  The  large  proportion 
of  private  schools  and  pay  pupils  in  Habana  is  probably  due  in  part 
to  the  better  economic  condition  of  the  capital. 
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8,  The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  of  each  class  of  the  pop- 
ulation reported  as  in  school; 


Class  ol  population.                        ^°'^'p"'™ 

Pupils  en- 
tered. 

pupSa  to" 
populftlioii. 

270^ SOS 
14;s.W 

'l58 

lios 

tal 

1,972,  TO 

85.009 

b-m 

The  low  proportion  of  Chinese  in  school  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  nearly  all  in  adult  years.  A  few  young  persons,  however, 
probably  children  of  Chinese  fathera  and  Cuban  mothers,  were  returned 
as  Chinese.  That  the  proportion  of  whites  in  school  is  higherthan  the 
proportion  of  colored  is  not  surprising,  but  it  is  somewhat  unexpected 
to  iind  that  the  ratio  of  school  enrollment  to  population  among  those 
of  mixed  blood  is  nearer  to  the  white  than  to  the  colored  ratio.  In  the 
analysis  of  the  tables  for  school  attendance  it  was  shown  (p.  151)  that 
schools  in  the  cities  were  far  more  adequate  to  the  needs  than  in  the 
country.  It  may  be  that  the  mixed  population  are  more  numerous 
in  the  cities.  If  so,  this  would  be  one  element  in  explaining  the  higher 
ratio  of  school  enrollment  among  the  mixed.  On  making  the  compu- 
tation from  the  figures  in  Table  VI  it  appears  that  of  the  colored  pop- 
ulation outside  the  fourteen  cities  separately  reported  less  than  half 
(49.7  per  cent)  were  returned  as  mixed,  while  of  the  colored  population 
in  those  cities  not  far  from  three-fifths  (57.1  per  cent)  were  returned 
ae  mixed.  Conclusions  from  a  census  inquiry  regarding  intermixture 
of  blood  between  races  must  be  stated  with  care  or  received  with 
reserve,  but  it  seems  fair  to  hold  that  either  ibe  fact,  or  in  all  events 
the  claim  and  appearance,  of  mixed  blood  is  more  general  in  Cuban 
cities  than  in  the  rural  districts.  If  so,  this  fa«t  would  go  far  toward 
explaining  the  larger  proportion  of  the  mixed  population  in  the  public 
achools. 

Table  LIII. — Schools. 


Number 

Kir 

Kind  of  pupils. 

Capax^ity, 

.^001. 

Publio. 

Pri™t« 

gioue. 

Day. 

ing. 

Eotti. 

^l"d' 
ingfi. 

Seating 
capacity. 

Habana 

m 

169 

287 

Ill 

m 

g 

605 

40  447 

2«2 

151 

129 

270 

4 

8 

2N4 

CatBx 

1,510 

765 

721! 

29 

1,410 

24 

76 

1,557 

114,786 
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^i^-? 

lerof 

Nuniberotp 

upils  entered. 

I^e. 

Pay. 

I.It'e'X 

Male- 

romale- 

Male. 

B^nnale. 

Male. 

Female. 

1S9 
145 

i 

ii 

8,0M 

fi,207 

''1 

1,247 

5,34i 

414 
i;2E0 

Puerto  Principe 

1 '!« 

Santiago  ae  Cuba 

i  ,325 

1,090 

1,575 

8!,« 

11,.« 

10. 6M 

10,443 

54,298 

Fr 

ee 

Pay. 

Total. 

entered. 

Malo. 

Male- 

remale. 

27  170 

22  195 

aB2I 

SaJiliBeort(,tuba 

.,  4« 

3,65B 

Cuba 

85,000 

61,230 

22,606 

21,254 

's,  882 

8,488 

„„, 

Free. 

Pay. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Mfttanzas 
Pillar  del  Eio 
Puerto  Piintlpe 
Santa  Clara 

109 

•■s 

22 
1,1^ 

m 

42 

Culia 

9.597 

4,239             3,965  j              6M 

739 

Total. 

Free. 

Pay. 

Male- 

Female- 

Male. 

Female. 

2,561 

'361 

-=1,974 
4,012 

'l67 

1,409 

161 

T..,. 

Fr 

e- 

Pay. 

e. 

Female. 

Male- 

Female. 

Habana 

1 

17 

1 

12 

U 

32 
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i  the  above  there  were  omitted  from  the  schedules  the  fol- 
lowing data: 

In  Habana  were  21  schools  in  which  the  immbGr  of  pupils  entered 
was  not  given.  There  were  14  schools  in  which  the  seating  capacitv 
was  not  stated.     In  these  schools  were  entered  884  pupils. 

In  Matanzas  were  14  schools,  in  which  were  entered  311  pupils,  of 
which  the  average  attendance  was  not  given.  There  were  also  a 
schools  in  which  apparently  no  pupils  were  entered. 

In  Pinar  del  Rio  there  was  one  school  whose  seating  capacity  was 
not  given  and  9  in  which  the  average  attendance  was  omitted.  These 
9  schools  had  608  entered  pupils. 

In  Puerto  Principe  were  3  schools  in  which  the  number  of  entered 
pupils  was  omitted,  and  11  schools,  with  255  pupils  entered,  whose 
average  attendance  was  not  stated. 

In  Santa  Clara  the  returns  were  very  deficient.  There  were  96 
schools,  with  4,891  pupils  entered,  in  which  the  average  attendance 
was  omitted,  and  2  schools  in  which  there  were  no  pupils  entered. 

In  Santiago  were  25  schools,  with  903  entered  pupils,  whose  average 
s  not  given. 
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APPENDIX  L 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  ORDERS  ORGANIZING  THE  CENSUS. 

Wak  Department, 
Washmgtcm,  August  19,  1899. 

I.  By  direction  ot  the  President  a  census  of  the  population,  of  the  agricultural 
products,  and  of  the  educational  conditionB  of  Cuba  shall  be  taken  on  the  16th  day 
of  October  and  completed  by  or  before  the  30th  day  of  November,  1899. 

II.  Lieut  Col.  J.  P.  Sanger,  Inspector-General,  is  appointed  Director  of  the  Census, 
with  office  in.  Washington,.  It  is  made  his  doty  to  superintend  and  direct  the  takii^ 
of  the  census  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  aa  may  be  required  of  him. 

III.  Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmated  is  appointed  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census,  with 
office  in  the  city  of  Santa  Clara,  Cuba,  and  is  charged,  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  the  Census,  with  the  collection  of  the  information  required  by  this  order 
aud  such  instructions  as  may  be  issued. 

He  will  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  occur  among  the  supervisors  of  the  irensue, 
and  will  appoint  all  enumerators  and  such  special  agents  as  may  be  necessary,  report- 
ing his  action  to  the  Director  of  the  Census. 

IV.  The  following-named  citizens  of  Cuba,  nominated  by  the  Military  Governor 
of  Cuba,  are  hereby  appointed  supervisors  of  census: 

1.  Pedro  Pequefio,  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 

2.  Manuel  Easco,  province  of  Habana. 

3.  Prof.  Olaudio  Dumas,  province  of  Matanzas. 

4.  Juan  Bautiata  Jim^ez,  province  of  Santa  Clara. 

5.  Agufitfn  H.  Aguero,  province  ot  Puerto  Principe. 

6.  SabSs  Meneses,  province  of  Santiago. 

Each  supervisor  shall  be  duly  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  shall  be 
ewom  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  by  the  Director  or  the  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Census,  or  by  any  civil  or  military  officer  aathoriaed  to  administer  oaths  in 
the  form  and  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

V.  Each  supervisor  of  census  shall  bechargedwrth  the  performance,  within  his  own 
province,  of  the  following  duties;  To  consult  with  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census 
in  regard  to  the  division  of  his  province  into  districts  most  convenient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  enumeration,  which  district  shall  be  declared  and  the  boundaries  thereof 
fixed  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census;  to  nominate  to  him  suitable  persons  as 
enumeratora  within  his  province,  one  or  more  for  each  district  toid  resident  therein; 
but  in  case  it  shall  occur  in  any  enaoieration  district  that  no  person  qualified  ts  pei^ 
form  and  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  enumerator  resides  in  that  district  the 
suiiervisor  may  appoint  any  fit  person  to  be  the  enumerator  of  that  district;  to  oom- 
Miunicftti'  to  enumerators  the  necessary  instructions  and  directions  relating  to  their 
dkities;  to  examine  and  scrutinize  the  returns  of  the  enumerators,  and  in  event  of  dia- 
rrcpancies  or  deficiencies  appearii^  in  the  returns  for  hia  province,  to  use  all  dill- 
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gence  in  causing  the  same  to  be  corrected  and  supplied;  to  forward  to  the  Assiatant 
Director  of  the  Census  tlie  complete  returns  for  his  province  in  such  time  and  manner 
as  sliall  be  prescribed  by  tlie  said  officer.  He  wiil  also  make  up  and  forward  to  the 
disbursing  officer  o£  the  Army  designated  to  make  payments  in  his  province,  not 
later  than  the  twenty-fifth  day  o£  each  month,  accounts  required  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  compensation  due  himself,  each  enumerator  in  his  province,  his  clerk  and 
messenger,  his  office  rent  and  current  expenses,  which  accounts  shall  be  duly  certi- 
fied as  trae  and  correct  by  the  supervisor;  and  said  accounts  so  certified  shall  be 
accepted  by  the  disbursing  officer  so  designated,  aid  payment  shall  be  made  thereon 
by  draft  in  favor  of  each  person  to  whom  payment  is  due.  The  accounts  of  enumer- 
ators will  be  sworn  to  by  them  and  certified  as  true  and  correct  by  the  supervisors. 
The  dutira  imposed  upon  the  supervisor  by  this  order  shall  be  performed,  in  any 
and  all  particulars,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  and  directions  of  the  Secretary 
of  War;  and  any  supervisor  who  may  abandon,  n^lect,  or  improperly  perform  the 
duties  required  of  him  by  this  order,  and  the  instructions  he  may  receive,  may  be 
removed  by  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census,  who  will  report  his  action  to  the 
Director  of  the  Census. 

VI.  Each  enumerator  shall  be  duly  commissioned  hy  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
shall  be  ewom  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  by  the  supervisors  of  the  cen- 
sus, or  by  any  civil  or  military  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  in  the  form 
and  manner  pr^cribed. 

VII.  Each  enumerator  shall  be  charged  with  the  collection  in  his  district  of  the 
facts  and  statistics  required  by  the  population  schedule  and  such  other  schedules  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  determine  shall  be  used  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
census.  It  sliall  be  the  duty  of  each  enumerator  to  visit  personally  each  dwelling 
house  in  his  district  and  each  family  therein  and  each  individual  living  out  of  a 
family  in  any  plaSe  of  abode,  and  by  inquiry  made  of  the  head  of  each  family,  or 
of  the  member  thereof  deemed  most  creditable  and  worthy  of  trust,  or  of  such 
individual  living  out  of  a  family,  to  obtain  each  and  every  item  of  information  and 
all  the  particulars  required  by  the  order  prescribed  as  of  the  date  October  16,  1899. 
And  in  case  no  person  shall  be  found  at  the  usual  place  of  abode  of  such  family  or 
individual  living  out  of  a  family  competent  t»  answer  the  inquiries  made  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  order,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  enumerator 
to  obtain  the  required  information,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  from  the  family 
or  families  or  person  or  persons  living  nearest  to  such  place  of  abode;  and  it  shal!  be 
the  duty  of  each  enumerator  to  forward  the  original  schedules,  duly  certified,  to  the 
supervisor  of  census  of  bis  province  as  his  returns  under  the  provisions  of  this  order, 
and  in  the  event  of  discrepancies  or  deficiencies  bang  discovered  in  his  said  returns 
he  shall  use  all  diligence  in  correctii^  or  supplying  the  same.  In  case  the  district 
assigned  to  any  enumerator  embraces  all  or  any  part  of  any  incorporated  townsliip, 
villas,  town,  or  city,  and  also  other  territory  not  included  within  the  limits  of  such 
incorporated  township,  village,  town,  or  city,  or  either,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
enumerator  of  such  district  to  clearly  and  plainly  distinguish  and  separate  upon  the 
population  schedules  the  inhabitants  of  all  or  any  part  of  such  township,  village, 
town,  or  city  as  may  be  embraced  in  the  district  asiigned  (o  such  enumerator  from 
the  inhabitanta  of  the  territory  not  included  therein.  No  enumerator  shall  be 
deemed  qualified  to  ent«r  upon  his  duties  until  he  has  received  from  the  supervisor 
of  census  of  the  province  to  which  he  lielongs  the  commission  authorizing  him  io 
perform  the  duties  of  enumerator. 

VIII.  The  district  assigned  to  any  enumerator  shall  not  exceed  1,&00  inhabitants 
tor  urban  and  1,000  inhabitants  for.  suburban  or  rural  districts,  as  near  as  may  be, 
according  to  estimates  l)ase<l  on  the  preceding  census  or  other  reliable  information, 
and  the  boundaries  of  all  subdivisions  shall  be  clearly  described  by  civil  divifions, 
rivers,   roads,  public  surveys,  or  other   easily  distinguished  lines:  PraiMcih  That 
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enumerators  may  be  aeaigned  for  tlie  Bpecial  enumeration  o£  institutions,  wlien  tlesir- 
able,  without  reference  to  the  number  of  inniatea. 

IX.  Any  supervigor  of  the  census  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Census,  remove  any  enumerator  in  hia  province  and  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
cauised  or  otherwise  occurring.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any  portion  of  the 
enumeratJon  and  census  provided  for  in  this  order  has  been  negligently  or  improperly 
taken  and  is  by  reason  thereof  incomplete  or  erroneous  the  Assistant  Kreotor  o£  the 
Census  may  cause  such  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  enumeration  and  census  to  be 
amended  or  made  anew  under  such  methods  a&  may,  in  his  discretion,  be  practicable. 

X.  The  A^istant  Director  of  the  Census  may  authorize  and  direct  supervisors  of 
the  census  tti  employ  interpreters  to  assist  the  enumerators  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts in  the  enumeration  of  persons  not  speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  the 
compensation  of  such  interpreters  not  to  exceed  $3  x>er  day  for  each  day  actually 
and  necessarily  employed. 

XI.  No  supervisor's  clerk,  interpreter,  special  ^ent,  or  other  official  shall  enter 
upon  his  duties  until  he  has  taken  and  subscribed  to  the  oath  or  affirmation  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War;  and  no  supervisor,  supervisor's  clerk,  enumerator,  or  speciai 
agent  shall  be  accompanied  or  assisted  in  theperformanceof  his  duties  by  any  person 
not  duly  appointed  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Cuban.  Census  and  to  whom  an 
oath  or  affirmation  has  not  been  duly  administered.  All  appointees  and  employees 
provided  for  in  this  order  shall  be  appointed  or  employed  solely  with  reference  to 
their  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  position  to  which  they  may  be  appointed, 

XII.  The  enumeration  of  the  population  required  by  this  order  shall  commence 
OB  the  16th  day  of  October,  1899,  and  be  taken  as  of  that  date.  And  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  enumerator  to  complete  the  enumeration,  of  his  district  and  to  prepare 
the  returns  hereinbefore  required  to  be  made  and  to  forward  the  same  to  the  super- 
visor of  census  of  his  province  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  November,  1899. 

XIII.  H  any  person  shall  receive  or  secure  to  himself  any  fee,  reward,  or  compen- 
sation as  a  consideration  for  the  appointment  or  employment  of  any  person  as  enu- 
merator or  clerk  or  other  employee,  or  shall  in  any  way  receive  or  secure  to  himself 
any  part  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  service  of  any  enumerator  or  clerk 
or  other  employee,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

XIV.  If  any  snpervisor,  supervisor's  clerk,  enumerator,  interpreter,  special  agent, 
or  other  employee,  who,  having  taken  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  office  required  by 
this  order,  shall,  without  justifiable  cause,  n^lect  or  refuse  to  perform  the  duties 
enjoined  on  him  by  this  order,  or  shall,  without  the  anthority  of  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  communicate  to' any  person  not  authorized  to  receive  the  same  anyinformar 
lion  gained  by  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  S600;  or,  if  he  shall 
willfully  and  knowingly  swear  or  affirm  falsely,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years  and  be 
fined  not  exceeding  $500;  or  if  he  shall  willfully  and  knowingly  make  a  false  certifi- 
cate or  a  flctitions  return,  he  shall  he  guilty  of  a'misdemeanor,  and  open  conviction 
of  either  of  the  last-named  offenses  he  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  f2,000  and  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years. 

XV.  Each  and  every  person  more  than  20  years  of  age  belonging  to  any  family 
residing  in  any  enumeration  district,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  heads  and 
other  members  of  any  such  family,  then  any  representative  of  such  family,  shall  be, 
and  each  of  them  hereby  is,  required,  if  thereto  requested  by  the  Assistant  Director, 
supervisor,  or  enumerator,  to  render  a  true  account,  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  knowl- 
edge, of  every  person  belonging  to  such  family  in  the  various  particulara  required; 
and  whoever  shall  willfully  fail  or  refuse  to  render  such  true  account  shall  be  guilty 
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of  a  misdemeanor,  aitd  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$100.  And  every  president,  treasurer,  secretary,  director,  agent,  or  other  officer  of 
every  corporation  and  every  establishment  of  productive  industry,  whether  con- 
ducted as  a  corporate  body,  limited  liability  company,  or  by  private  iadividuals, 
from  which  answer  to  any  of  the  schedules,  inquiries,  or  statistical  interrogatories 
provided  for  by  tMa  order  are  herein  required,  who  shall,  if  thereto  requested  by  the 
Assistant  Wrector,  supervisor,  enumerator,  or  special  agent,  willfully  neglect  or  refuse 
to  ^ve  true  and  complete  answers  to  any  inquiries  authorized  by  this  order,  or  shall 
willfully  give  false  information,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  IS,  000,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  vear 

XVI.  All  fines  and  penaitiea  imposed  in  this  order  shall  be  enforced  bj  due  legal 
process  in  courts  of  the  first  instance  or  in  the  SQprem«  courts  of  the  proMnees 
according  to  the  nature,  and  degree  of  the  oftense  and  tbev  are  hereby  granted 
jurisdiction  for  this  purpose. 

XVII.  The  Director  of  the  Census  ma\  authcnze  the  expenditure  of  netessari 
sums  for  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  officers  and  empljvee=  of  the  lpubus  and  tliP 
incidental  expenses  essential  to  the  carrying  out  ot  this  order  as  herein  provided  for, 
and  not  otherwise,  includir^  the  rental  of  the  offices  tor  the  Assistant  Director  and 
snpewisors  of  the  census,  and  the  furnishing  thereof. 

XVIII.  All  mail  matter  of  whatever  class  relative  to  the  Cuban  Census  and 
addressed  to  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  or  any  supervisor  or  enumerator  of  the 
census,  and  indorsed  "Official  Business,  War  Department,  Cuban  Census,"  shall 
be  transported  tree  ot  postf^;  and  aO  telegrams  relative  to  the  Cuban  Census,  sent 
or  received  by  the  officials  aforesaid,  shall  be  free  of  chai^;  and  if  any  person  shall 
make  use  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  franking  privileges  herein  granted  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  post^e  or  telegraph  chaises  on  a  private  message,  letter,  package,  or 
other  matter  sent  by  mail  or  telegraph,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  subject  to  a  fine  of  f  300. 

XIX.  The  Director  of  the  Ceneus  is  hereby  authorized  to  print  and  bind  such 
blanks,  circnlais,  envelopes,  and  other  items  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  tabulate, 
print,  publish,  and  distribute  the  results  of  this  census. 

XX.  The  expenses  of  taking  the  Cuban  Census,  including  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  civil  officials  and  employee,  shall  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  Cuba,  and  the 
Military  Governor  of  Cuba  will  nominate  one  of  the  disbursing  officers  of  the  army 
in  each  province  to  act  as  paymaster,  who  shall  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
funds  and  who  shall  make  disbursements  in  behalf  ot  the  Cuban  Census,  according 
to  such  instructions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  names,  rank,  and  stations  ot  the  officers  so  nominated  will  be 
commonicated  to  the  Adjutanl^eneral  ot  the  Army  by  the  Military  Governor  ot 
Cuba,  and  will  be  announced  in  War  Department  orders. 

XXI.  The  Military  Governor  of  Cuba,  the  military  and  civil  governors  of  the 
provinces,  and  all  civil  and  military  officers  and  employees  wili  render  such  assistance 
to  the  Director,  Assistant  Director,  supervisors,  and  enumerators  of  the  Cuban  Cen- 
sus as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  ot  this 
order, 

EwHU  EooT,  Searetary  of  War. 
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Wak  DEi'AitTMENT,  Washington,  August  S^4,  1S9S. 

I.  The  following-named  officers,  nominated  by  the  Military  Governor  of  Oaba,  are 
appointed  disbursing  officers  of  the  Cuban  Ceneua,  and  will  be  respected  accordingly: 

Maj.  William  H.  Miller,  Quartermaster,  XT,  8.  A.,  province  of  Matanzaa. 
Maj.  James  L.  Wilson,  U.  8.  V.,  province  of  Habana. 
Oapt.  Charlea  H.  Grieraon,  Tenth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  province  of  Santiago. 
Oapt.  Charles  B.  Vi^es,  First  TJ.  S.  Infantry,  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio. 
Capt.  W.  N.  Blow,  Fifteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  province  of  Puerto  Principe. 
FijBt  Lieut.  P.  D.  Lochridge,  Second  U.  8,  Cavalry,  province  of  Santa  Clara. 

II.  Disbursing  offiuera  will  pay  the  compensation  of  the  Assistant  Director,  enper- 
visore,  enumerators,  interpreters,  clerks,  and  employees  of  the  Census;  the  rent  of 
officesofAeaistant  Director  and  supervisors;  the  purchase  or  rental  of  ofttc©  furniture; 
transportation  and  telegraph  vouchers;  the  expenses  of  travel  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  eatabiiahed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  auch  incidental  expenses  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Director  of  the  Censua  under  Paragraph  XVI  or  of  Paragraph 
XVn  of  the  orders  of  the  President  for  taking  the  Censua  of  Cuba. 

III.  In  rnaking  expenditures  and  keeping  their  accounts  disbursing  officera  will  be 
governed  by  the  rules  and  instractions  applicable  to  the  revenues  of  Cuba  established 
by  the  President  May  8  and  promulgated  by  the  War  Department  May  H,  1899: 
Pnmded,  That  the  accounts  of  expenditures  m  behalf  of  the  Cuban  Census  shall  be 
kept  aeparate  from  all  other  accounts  and  forwarded  in  this  form  to  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

IV.  Disbursing  officers  will  be  stationed  in  the  capital  cities  of  their  respective 
provinces,  and  wOl  communicate  without  delaj'  with  the  aiipervisors  of  census  also 
resident  therein,  and  will  give  them  auch  informafinn  aa  to  preparing  vouchers  of 
expenditures  and  keeping  their  accounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  prompt  aettle- 
ment  of  all  indebtedness. 

Elihu  Root,  Seerfiary  of  War. 


APPENDIX  III. 

War  Depa-btment,  Census  op  Cuba, 

Washington,  D,  C.,  Janua/ry  SS,  1900. 

Sis:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  havu^  been  apjManted  Amataut  Director  of 
the  Cuban  Censua  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  on  August  17,  1899, 1  entered 
ujion  the  duties  of  the  poeitiori  on  the  date  named  and  superintended  the  purchase, 
packii^,  and  shipment  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Cuba  of  necessary  supplies,  con- 
sisting of  furniture,  stationery,  blanks,  etc.,  until  August  27,  1899,  when  I  started 
for  Cuba,  accompanied  by  my  personal  Stait,  who  served  with  me  zealously  and 
efficiently  throughout  the  entire  work  of  taking  the  cenaoa. 

The  gentlemen  who  accompanied  me  were  A.  E.  Conover,  principal  clerk;  I.  A. 
Barnes,  Spanish  atenographer;  and  the  followii^named  clerks:  J.  B.  Spalding, 
D.  G.  Belt,  W.  L.  Spalding,  and  R,  C.  Lappin. 

Upon  arrival  at  Habana  on  August  30,  1899,  temporary  headquarters  were  imme- 
diately established  in  the  palace  of  the  Military  Governor  of  Cuba,  and  the  work  of 
making  a  tentative  aubdivjsion  of  the  island  into  enumeration  districts  was  at  once 
commenced,  the  six  Cuban  cenaua  supervisors  being  preaent  and  rendering  auch 
assistance  as  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  population  of  their 
respective  provinces  rendered  possible. 
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The  entire  absence  of  geographical  and  Btatistioal  data,  and  the  impoasibility  of 
immediately  securing  the  same,  rendered  the  task  of  subdivision  into  enumeration 
districta  an  extremely  difficult  one;  but  the  work  was  carried  forward,  use  being 
made  of  such  information  as  was  at  the  time  obtjunable,  and  on  September  14,  1899, 
the  preliminary  or  tentative  Bubdivision  was  completed,  the  result  being  the  creation 
of  1,315  enumeration  districts,  divided  amoQg  the  six  provinces  of  Cuba  as  follows: 
PinardelEio,  143;  Habana,  356;  Matanzas,  201;  Santa  Clara,  295;  Puerto  Principe, 
84;  Santiago  de  Cuba,  236. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  tentative  subdivision  of  each  province,  the  supervisor 
therefor  at  once  repaired  to  the  capital  city  thereof,  where  his  headquarters  were 
established,  and,  acting  under  detailed  and  definite  instructions,  carried  forward  the 
preparatory  work  of  the  census. 

The  temporary  office  at  Habana  was  closed  September  14,  1899,  and  permanent 
headquart«B  were  established  on  the  following  day  at  Santa  Clara,  the  capital  city 
of  the  province  of  Santa  Olara. 

From  there,  supplies  for  taking  the  Census  were.sent  to  each  supervisor,  packed, 
wrapped,  and  labeled  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  immediately  to  distribute  them 
to  enumerators.  By  the  16th  of  October  this  work  had  been  completed,  the  enimiera- 
tors  had  been  appointed  and  qualified,  and  each  one  had  received  the  necessary 
blanks,  materials,  and  inatruciaons,  so  that  on  the  date  mentioned  the  work  of  enu- 
meration was  commenced  throughout  the  entire  island,  except  in  a  very  few  cases  in 
which  short  delays  were  unavoidable. 

In  many  cases  as  the  work  of  the  Census  progressed  it  was  found  necessary  to 
create  new  enumeration  districts  by  subdividing  such  of  those  already  created  as 
were  found  to  contmn  so  lai^  a  population  or  to  cover  so  great  an  extent  of  territory 
as  to  disable  a  single  enumerator  from  completing  his  work  within  the  required 
peri.od,  which  expired  on  November  30, 1899.  In  a  few  instances,  also,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  consolidate  certain  districts  because  of  population  or  get^raphical  con- 
ditions. From  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  enumeration  these  changes 
were  effected,  with  the  result  that  on  rTovember  30,  1899,  on  which  date  the  field 
work  was  completed,  there  were  1,607  enumeration  districts,  an  increase  of  293  over 
the  number  originally  created  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  enumeration. 
These  districts  were  divided  among  the  six  provinces  of  Cuba  as  follows:  Pinar  del 
Eio,  160;  Havana,  366;  Matanzas,  239;  Santa  Clara,  374;  Puerto  Principe,  135;  San- 
ti^o  de  Cuba,  333. 

The  enumeration  of  a  considerable  number  of  these  districts  was  finished  before 
November  1.  Every  day  during  the  month  witnessed  the  conclusion  of  the  labors 
of  many  of  the  enumerators,  and  by  the  close  of  the  month  a  lai^  majority 
l^d  finished.  Had  proper  geographical  and  statistical  information  been  obtainable 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  field  work,  such  a  subdivision  of  the  island  into 
districts  could  have  been  made  as  would  have  enabled  the  entire  work  of  enumera- 
tion to  be  easily  completed  within  thirty  days  from  its  beginning.  But  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  orders  of  the  President  it  was  entirelj  completed,  and  bo  well 
and  so  thoroughly  as  to  refiect  great  credit  both  upon  the  enumerators  and  upon  the 
supervisors  under  whose  direction  they  were  employed. 

The  returns  of  the  Cuban  Census  are  fully  and  accurately  made  m  a  legible  and 
intelligent  manner,  and  compare  favorably  with  those  of  anj  Amencan  Census, 
National  or  State. 

As  rapidly  as  the  enumerators  delivered  their  work  to  their  respectue  supervisors, 
it  was  scrutinized  by  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  errors  or  supplying  omis- 
sions. The  work  was  then  forwarded  by  the  supervisors  to  me  at  Santa  Olara,  where 
it  w^  packed  in  ironbound  cases  for  shipment  to  Washington. 

On  January  7,  1900,  the  complete  returns  of  the  Census,  tc^ther  with  myself,  the 
supervisors,  and  the  eniployces  who  accompanied  me  t6  Cuba,  were  taken  on  board 
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ijielT.  S.  transport  JfcPfi«rao)i,  at  Cienfuegoa,  Cuba,  en  route  for  ■Washington,  and  on 
January  15  the  CenauH  personnel  and  property  reached  their  destination. 

There  were  142  women  employed  as  ennmerators  in  the  Cuban  Censoa,  mostly  in 
the  provinces  of  Habana,  Matanzaa,  and  Santa  Clara,  and,  without  exception,  they 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  Cuban  women  are  as  capable  and  reliable  as  the  men. 
They  all  took  great  pride  in  their  employment,  and  displayed  a  degree  o£  skill  and 
enthnaiaam  that  was  highly  commendable. 

The  success  of  the  census,  while  primarily  due  to  the  industry  and  intelligence  of 
the  pereons  employed  in  taking  it,  has  been  largely  promoted  by  the  careful  manner 
jn  which  it  waa  organized,  the  interest  manifested  in  it  by  the  people  of  Cuba,  and 
their  cordial  cooperation  and  support  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Very  respectfully, 

Victor  H.  Olmsted, 
A^^'stant  Director  Cuhari,  Census. 
Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.  Sangee, 

General,  Director  of  Qnhan  OsnsuK,  Washmgtiyii ,  D.  C. 
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Census  of  Cuba,  Oppicb  of  the  Supekvisob, 

Habima  Pronnce,  December  SI,  1899. 

Sir:  Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  census  of  this  province  intrusted  to 
me  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States,  I  take  pleasure  in  com- 
plying with  your  request  for  a  brief  and  concise  report  on  said  work,  as  well  as  a 
statement  of  all  that  I  have  observed  durii^  the  period  thereof. 

Believing  that  previous  censuses  had  only  served  as  a  ba^  for  increased  taxation 
and  new  imposts,  thus  arousing  as  a  natural  consequence  the  passive  resiatence  of  the 
people  and  the  consequent  concealment  of  facts,  I  feared  that  I  would  encoimter 
insurmountable  difficulties  in  taking  the  census,  but  my  fears  disappeared  in  time, 
and  I  Boon  could  see  that  the  work  undertaken  would  be  crowned  with  snccesa,  as 
was  the  case. 

The  prejudices  of  the  people,  from  a  political  standpoint,  with  regard  to  the  census 
were  also  great,  but  in  a  short  time  they  were  convinced  of  their  error  when  the 
supervisor  repeated  to  them  the  statements  made  by  the  Federal  authorities  at 
Washington  and  communicated  to  thera  the  impressions  brought  from  there.  As  a 
natural  consequence  there  was  a  reaction,  and  with  it  came  the  unconditional  sup- 
port of  the  entire  press  and  the  decided  cooperation  of  the  people,  who  now  saw  in 
the  census  nothing  but  a  fundamental  basis  for  the  establishment  in  Cuba  of  the 
government  which  President  McKinley  intends  to  establish  for  the  good  of  all. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  Habana,  and  in  order  to  gain  time  and  have  this  work  in  an 
advanced  form  when  called  upon,  I  devoted  myself  to  securing  the  maps  and  data  I 
required  for  the  purpose.  I  was  disappointed  to  find  that  neither  the  military 
authorities  nor  the  civil  authorities  ot  Habana  could  give  me  any  maps  or  data  whal^ 
soever,  except  a  map  of  the  department  of  Habana,  which  was  of  no  useat  aU  to  me, 
and  a  memorandum  of  the  judicial  districts  of  the  city  of  Habana,  with  the  respective 
wards  and  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last  Spanish  census  of  1897.  I  was  also  able 
to  secure  from  an  employee  of  the  department  of  state  and  of  the  interior  an  appendix 
to  a  work  which  it  was  publishing  and  which  containeil  the  civU  division  of  this 
province;  that  is,  the  judicial  and  municipal  districts,  with  their  respective  wards 
(harrio,). 

But  as  the  said  appendix  did  not  give  the  names  and  number  of  the  wards  com- 
posing the  six  judicial  districts  of  the  city  o£  Habana,  nor  their  limits,  I  was  obliged 
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to  request  this  inforinatioo  of  th.e  aadieneia  and  of  the  supreme  court,  but  was  vmsuc- 
cessful,  as  these  two  bodies  could  only  pve  me  the  names  of  the  wards  and  of  por- 
tions of  others  which  composed  each  judicial  district,  without  giving  me  the  bounda 
of  said  portions  of  wards.  Thia  tendered  the  work  incomplete,  and  I  was  oblfeed  to 
recommend  to  every  enumerator  that  in  enumerating  his  respective  district  he  should 
ask  the  judge  of  first  instance  to  what  judicial  district  it  belonged,  in  order  thus  to 
enter  it  properly  in  the  schedulea 

As  it  ■Vfas  not  possible  for  me,  with  the  Jew  data  at  my  command,  to  do  anything 
practical,  *  *  *  I  wiote  to  all  the  mayors  in  the  province,  requegfing  them  to 
send  me  ancb  maps  of  their  respective  launicipal  districts  as  they  might  have, 
informing  me  at  the  same  time  of  the  towns  and  wards  which  composed  them, 
stating  the  number  of  mhabitania,  in  their  opinion,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work  ot 
subdivision.  Said  mayors  gladly  tarnished  me  the  data  requested.  The  maps  I 
could  not  make  use  of,  but  I  did  make  use  of  the  other  data,  which  were  of  service 
for  the  subdivision  of  the  province  into  enumeration  districts. 

With  these  data  in  my  possession,  which  vere  all  I  could  obtain,  I  devoted  myself 
to  dividing  the  city  of  Habana  into  enumeration  districts,  the  limits  of  which^were 
fixed  and  marked  on  the  map  I  had  for  the  purpose,  always  considering  so  far  as 
possible  the  instructions  to  the  effect  that  the  city  districts  should  not  exceed  1,500 
inhabitants.  Habana  never  having  been  divided  in  this  manner,  there  was  no  basis 
for  an  exact  subdivision,  and  there  being  a  great  disparity  between  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  each  block,  there  w^  a  difference  between  the  districts,  as  you  may 
have  observed.  For  the  districts  in  the  suburbs,  where  there  are  no  streets  which 
can  serve  as  Ibnits,  the  subdivision  was  made  by  taking  as  a  basis  the  probable  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  giving  to  each  enumerator  a  small  plan  of  Habana,  on  which  his 
district  was  marked  with  red  ink,  ip.  order  to  avoid  confusion. 

For  the  subdivision  of  the  municipal  districts  of  the  province  I  took  the  data  given 
me  by  the  respective  mayors  as  a  basis,  making  said  subdivision  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  wards  and  inhabitaiits,  and  in  the  absence  of  maps  I  took  care  that  the 
enumeration  districts  should  always  embrace  entire  wards,  whose  limits  were  known, 
being  able  in  some  towns  to  do  something  similar  to  what  I  did  in  the  city  of 
Habana,    *    *    * 

In  view  of  the  short  time  remaining  in  which  to  begin  the  census,  and  considering 
what  we  still  had  to  do  and  the  large  number  of  enumerators  to  instroet,  I  requested 
and  obtained  authority  to  appoint  one  instructing  enumerator  for  every  municipal 
,  district,  who  was  to  be  instructed  by  me,  and  who  in  turn  was  to  instruct  the  other 
enumerators. 


In  order  to  secure  better  results  in  the  enumeration,  I  decided  to  go  over  the 
province  in  order  to  correct  the  di'-^sion  into  districts  and  to  appoint  enumerator, 
selecting  peraons  ■Who  should  be  n'  c  only  intelligent  but  should  also  be  acquainted 
with  their  respecrive  districts. 

As  the  time  at  my  disposal  was  short  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  over  the 
entire  ground  in  person,  I  sent  my  secretary  to  visit  a  x)ortaon  thereof,  and  do  what 
was  proper. 

The  province,  as  you  will  recollect,  was  divided  into  357  enumeration  districts, 
two  special  districts  having  been  created  in  Habana,  one  for  the  prison  and  peni- 
tentiary and  another  for  the  convents  and  religious  associations,  a  woman  being 
apjjointed  for  the  latter. 

As  a  consequence  of  our  visit  to  the  province,  9  districts  were  abolished  and  18  new 
ones  were  created,  maMng  a  total  of  366,  according  to  the  new  corrected  pamphlet  I 
had  the  honor  to  send  you. 

In  ttrder  that  the  enumerators  should  not  forget  the  limits  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, nor  the  data  required  by  the  population  schedules,  I  ordered  some  slips  printed 
which  contained  all  this  and  which  were  delivered  to  each  of  them. 
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Por  a  better  arrangement  of  the  work  o£  the  enumerators,  and  h\  order  that  the 
latter  should  not  take  more  time  than  necessary,  I  ordered  daily  reports,  which  were 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  office,  giving  the  work  done  that  day. 

In  explanation  ot  instructions  from  Washington  for  the  enumerators  and  to  facili- 
tate their  work  I  ordered  some  additional  instructions  printed,  a  copy  of  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  forwardii^  to  you. 

In  making  the  appointments  of  the  enumerators  I  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  I  had  for  the  purpose,  and,  recollecting  what  had  been  said  with  regard 
to  the  work  of  women  in  the  last  census  of  that  country,  I  appointed  19  in  this  prov- 
ince, who  gave  satisfactory  results.    *    *    * 

Fearing  that  some  of  the  enumerators  had  not  thoroughly  understood  the  instruc- 
tions given  them  and  at  the  end  of  their  enumeration  the  work  would  be  deficient, 
and  wishing  to  avoid  this,  I  issued  orders  for  them  to  forward  to  my  office  tor  exam- 
ination the  work  of  the  first  two  days,  without  interrupting  the  enumeration,  so  that 
I  might  retain  in  their  positions  those  who  had  done  the  work  well  or  had  committed 
small  errors  only,  easily  corrected,  and  discharge  without  any  remuneration  whatso- 
ever those  who  had  shown  complete  ignorance  of  the  instructions.  Fortunately  only 
a  few  were  dischaigert  for  this  reason. 

The  enumeration  went  on  without  drawbacks.  The  enumerators,  animated  by 
the  beet  wishes  for  good  results,  surmounted  the  small  difficulties  they  encountered 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

I  was  iniormed  that  in  some  islets  south  of  the  province  of  Habana,  inhabited 
before  the  war,  there  were  some  inhabitants.  For  the  enumeration  o!  these  individ- 
uals I  appointed  an  enumerator  and  hired  a  schooner.  Making  use  of  the  same 
boat,  the  islands  of  Jardines  and  Jardinillos,  belonjrfng  to  the  province  of  Santa 
Clara,  were  enumerated. 

For  the  enumeration  of  the  foreign  establishment')  m  this  prni  ijice  J  was  obliged 
to  make  use  of  six  interpreters  only  for  twenty-one  dais 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  coavente  some  alight  difficulty  was  encountered  by 
reason  of  the  refusal  of  the  superiors  to  permit  the  enumerators  to  enter  and  take  the 
data  from  each  of  the  inmates.  Being  desirous  that  the  census  should  not  leave  any- 
thing but  agreeable  recollections,  I  obtained  from  the  bishop  of  Ilabaraa  an  order 
authorizing  my  enumerator,  a  woman,  to  enter  the  convents  and  take  the  civil  names 
of  their  inmates  and  other  nece^ary  data,  which  was  done. 

All  the  other  elements  of  the  populationgladly^wsted.  in  the  enumeration.  Only 
■  the  Chinese  gave  a  little  trouble  by  reason  of  their  passive  resistance  in  saying  that 
"they  did  not  know,"  but  with  some  difficulty,  there  lieing  no  Chinese  interpreter, 
all  were  enumerated.     *    *    * 

On  November  27  the  enumeration  of  the  entire  province  was  concluded,  with  the 
exception  of  district  No.  324,  to  the  south  of  the  swamp  of  the  Isle  of  Kues,  which 
was  concluded  on  the  29th. 

In  order  that  no  one  should  remain  in  my  province  without  being  enumerated,  I 
published  in  the  newspapers  ot  this  city  a  request  that  all  persons  who  may  not  have 
.  been  enumerated  on  account  of  alSence  or  for  any  other  reason  should  advise  me 
thereof  in  order  that  I  could  send  and  have  them  recorded,  although  I  waa  con- 
vinced that  all  the  enumerators  had  done  their  duty.  Fi>r  this  purpose  I  created  a 
district  which  I  called  "Additional,"  indicating  in  red  ink  at  the  right  mai^nof  the 
schedules  the  district  of  enumeration  to  which  each  entry  referred,  in  order  that  in 
tabulating  in  Washington  they  could  be  plawtd  with  the  districts  to  which  they 
belonged. 

For  this  additional  district  I  appointed  an  enumerator  who  had  already  served  in 
the  census. 

I  must  here  mention  that  knowing  that  education  would  be  an  important  factor 
for  the  destiny  of  this  country,  in  instructing  the  enumerators  I  informe<l  them  that 
they  should  submit  to  a  practical  proof  all  persons  who  said  they  knew  how  to  read 
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and  write,  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  a  man  knew  how  to  write  his 
name  it  was  not  sufficient  proof  that  he  knew  how  to  write,  because  there  are  many 
persons  who  can  only  write  their  names. 

However,  on  receivii^  your  ttilegram  on  this  subject  I  agwn  reminded  the  enu- 
merators of  what  I  had  preTioualy  told  them.    *    *    * 

As  the  Director  of  the  Census,  when  in  this  city,  desired  to  verily  some  cases  of 
individuals  who  appeared  in  the  census  as  knowing  how  to  read  and  write,  and  in 
order  to  be  able  to  contradict  any  statement  that  might  be  made  to  the  contrary  on 
this  point,  I  selected  25  or  30  cases  in  the  different  districts  of  this  city  and  intriBted 
the  verification  to  an  ennmeratorhavingray  confidence,  whom  I  afterwards  employed 
in  the  additional  district  The  verification  agreed  in  all  pointg  with  the  enumeration 
previously  effected. 

As  the  work  arrived  in  ray  c^ce  it  was  examined,  the  small  errors  beii^  cor- 
rected, and  then  forwarded  to  the  assistant  director. 

Before  beginning  the  enumeration  in  this  province,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  number  of  pereons  enumerated  daily  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  census, 
I  fixed  for  the  enumerators  of  the  city  of  Habana  as  well  as  of  other  cities  a  task  of 
one  hundred  entries,  more  or'less,  beii^  required  to  8tat«  the  reason  for  not.  making 
more  than  seventy,  in  order  that  they  should  not  use  more  time  than  necessary,  as 
on  the  other  hand  they  would  get  credit  for  three  days  of  enumeration  for  two  of 

This  measure  was  not  applied  to  the  rural  wards,  by  reason  of  the  distances  it  is 
necessary  to  cover  between  each  plantation  and  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
roads.  But  in  any  case  they  had  to  give  the  cause  when  the  day's  work  was  less 
than  usual.    *■    •    * 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I  kept  sending  to  the  AHsistant  Director  at 
Santa  Clara  the  work  of  enumeration  after  it  was  corrected  and  examined,  which  I 
concluded  doir^  on  December  23. 

As  I  said  before,  It  would  not  have  been  i>osaible  for  me,  with  only  my  secretary 
end  messenger,  properly  to  attend  to  all  the  work  which  the  labor  required  should 
it  not  have  been,  I  repeat,  for  the  spontaneous  cooperation  of  many  enumerators  who 
worked  in  my  office  without  any  remuneration  whatsoever,  imd  to  the  fact  that  my 
secretary  and  myseli  dedicated  to  the  census  many  days  taken  from  our  rest. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  enumerators  and  their  work;  all  of  them  worked 
with  real  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  have  the  work  a  success  and  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  having  contributed  with  their  grain  of  sand  to  raising  the  monument  which  is  td 
serve  as  a  basis  for  the  future  destiny  of  our  country. 

The  enumerators  in  the  country,  besides  having  to  encounter,  as  all  those  of  the 
towns,  the  small  natural  diEBculties  in  this  kind  of  work,  were  inconvenienced  with 
the  scarcity  of  horses  in  the  country,  some  of  them  being  obhged  to  hire  them  at  13 
to  $2.50  per  day..  Fortunately,  the  rainy  season  this  year  was  not  so  abundant  as  it 
generally  was,  thus  making  the  journeys  of  the  enumerators  less  difficult. 

I  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the  female  enumerators,  who  relatively  did  the  work 
better  than  the  men, -because  it  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  Spanish 
Government  never  havit^  wished  to  give  to  the  Cuban  woman  any  participation  what- 
soever in  public  positions,  although  they  were  sufficiently  intelligent  and  instruclod 
therefor,  as  they  have  proven  in  this  case,  they  found  themselves,  as  was  natural, 
in  fear  of  not  being  able  to  perform  their  duty  well,  because  this  work  was  com- 
pletely different  from  the  duties  which  up  to  this  time  they  had  been  engaged  in. 

In  the  census  they  have  proven  that  they  are  capable  of  any  office  proper  for  their 
sex.  I  hope,  as  the  Director  of  the  Census  told  them,  that  this  will  serve  as  an 
encouragement  for  making  use  of  their  services  in  other  ofBces. 

In  the  formation,  of  the  census  of  this  province  I  also  carefully  studied  the  admin- 
e  part  in  order  to  make  it  ag  economical  as  possible.     My  attempts  have  been 
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crowned  with  success,  because,  according  to  the  intormation  furnished  by  the  pay- 
master of  this  province,  which  agrees  with  roy  accounts,  only  about  $36,000  have 
Ijeen  spent  altogether,  which  I  understand  is  one-third  of  what  was  estimated. 

My  relations  with  said  paymaster,  Maj.  James  E.  Wilson,  have  been  very  agree- 
able 83  he  did  ail  that  he  could  to  prevent  delay  in  the  payments  and  trouble  for 
the  enumerators  in  the  collection  of  their  accounts. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  fact  that  the  newspapers  of  this  city,  prin- 
cipaliy  La  Lucha,  La  Discuaioii,  and  El  Diario  gladly,  without  charge,  published  all 
the  instructions  to  the  enumerators  which  it  was  necessary  to  publish  before  and 
during  the  time  of  the  enumeration,  and  that  they  also  dispelled  any  doubts  that  the 
people  might  have  with  regard  to  the  census,  thus  contributing  to  a  better  success  of 
the  work. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  state,  although  it  may  injure  the  modesty  of  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Census,  that  the  success  of  taking  the  census  is  due  in  great 
part  to  the  great  knowledge  possessed  by  him,  to  his  activity  in  the  dischai^e  of  his 
duties  as  Assistant  Director,  and  to  the  precision  and  clearness  with  which  he  always 
answered  the  doubts  and  consultations  submitled  to  him  during  the  course  of  the 
work. 

Yours,  eti'.,  ,  Makuei,  Eiboo, 

Supemisor  of  the  ('emuii!  in  the  Province  of  ffabanc. 

The  Director  op  the  Census  of  Cuba, 

Wimhinijl-yn,  1>.  i\ 
(Through  the  Assistant  Dirfi'tiir.') 
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OBNsns  OP  OcBA,  Office  of  the  Supeevisor, 

Matanaas,  CWia,  Dewmber  SO,  1899. 

6m;  It  is  a  difficult  task  for  me  to  comply  with  superior  orders  in  the  midst  of  the 
complicated  and  varied  works  of  the  census  and  faithfully  remember  the  many 
details  of  the  work  which  was  so  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  and  which  I  have  so 
unworthily  concluded;  difficult  also  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  intellectual  gifts, 
which  I  have  always  been  obUged  to  supply  with  the  intention  and  especially  with 
the  activity  and  the  wish  to  succeed. 

From  the  time  we  were  given  our  orders  in  Washington  I  understood  that  I  had 
the  good  fortune  of  receivii^  the  easiest  of  the  provinces;  that  having  the  most 
ample  means  of  communication,  the  success  depended  on  the  personnel  that  I  should 
select.  Thus  it  was  that  I  went  over  names  and  names  in  my  mind  for  the  selection 
of  a  secretary  ad  hoc,  who  should  be  diligent,  acquainted  with  office  work,  very 
prudent,  and  who  should,  together  with  a  clear  intelligence,  combine  the  honesty 
and  the  enthusiasm  necessary  properly  to  direct  the  work  of  the  office.  I  analyzed 
and  rejected  man  after  man  until,  upon  the  recomrfieodation  of  an  illustrious  Cuban 
residing  in  Wsffihington,  whose  name  alone  is  a  "gem  of  glory,"  caused  me  to  decide 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Tomas  Cordoaa,  with  whom  I  was  not  accjuainted,  and  whose  merits 
were  so  opportunely  expounded  to  me. 

The  results  obtainetl,  with  the  cooperation  of  so  iiiethodicnl,  intelligent,  and  honest 
an  employee,  have  surpassed  all  expectations. 

Later  came  the  study  of  maps  and  plans,  the  calculation  of  the  population,  the 
examination  of  the  last  census,  the  examination  of  the  rural  wealth,  and  finally  the 
election  of  the  personnel  of  the  enumerators  and  the  division  of  the  province  into 
enumeration  districts  upon  the  bfeis  of  the  last  deficient  census  and  the  few  and 
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very  inexact  plane  of  the  province.  This  delicate  work,  which  required  a  minute 
study  and  an  exact  caiculation,  had  to  be  done  in  a  very  short  period  and  therefore 
contained  defects  which  later,  when  put  into  practice,  were  noticeable.  The  distri- 
butioa  of  enumerafoiB  having  been  made  oa  the  basis  of  one  enumerator  for  every 
1,000  iniabitanta  in  the  rural  diatricta  and  1,500  ia  the  urban  districts,  as  shown  by 
the  last  cenaua,  was  found  to  be  erroneous,  owing  to  the  mortality  caused  by  the  war 
and  reconcentration.  Districts  which  before  the  war  contained  the  sfud  number  were 
found  to  contain  not  more  than  400,  and  other  diatricta  which  were  conadered  as 
not  having  many  inhabitants  were  found  to  have  many  more  than  the  number  aet. 
But  there  was  aaother  phenomenon  which  waa  not  taken  into  consideration  and 
which  was  the  cause  of  error  in  the  distribution.  In  the  same  locality  there  had 
been  a  transfusion  of  inhabitants,  the  density  of  the  population  passing  from  one 
point  to  another.  Very  densely  populated  wards,  which  were  considered  centers  of 
population,  are  deserted,  and  in  others  the  towns  have  increased  in  population  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  order  to  conclude  their  enumeration  within  the  period  flsed 
it  was  necesaary  to  asagn  two  asaistants  to  them.  The  same  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  rural  districts.  The  enumerators  were  aurprised  to  find  many  residents  in 
forests  which  were  previously  unpopulated,  or  in  valleys  formerly  uncultivated. 

Afterwards  came  tiresome  days,  the  recollection  of  which  aaddena  the  spirit. 
Lines  of  applicants,  an  endless  string  of  candidates  for  the  positions  of  enumerators, 
of  all  classes,  all  abilities,  with  recommendationB  from  prominent  persons  and  close 
friends,  invading  the  readence  of  the  supervisor  without  suspense,  without  letting 
him  rest,  with  endleas  aupplicationa;  men  and  women  wishing  to  work,  seeking 
throi^h  honest  work  the  manner  of  supplying  their  necessities.  *■  *  »  Only 
those  who  have  been  in  similar  sitnations  can  judge  of  the  amount  and  character  of 
the  sufferings.  After  the  list  had  been  made  of  those  who  were  to  serve  in  the  city, 
it  was  necessary  to  go  to  other  municipal  districts  in  order  l>etter  to  make  the 
appointment  of  the  enumerators.  I  therefore  determined  to  visit  the  province  and 
to  collect  in  each  municipality  the  plans,  topographical  divisions,  and  the  limits  of 
every  district  and  ward. 

Some  days  before  I  had  forwarded  a  circular  to  the  mayors,  requesting  them  t« 
fomish  mo  said  information,  which,  however,  was  deficient. 

I  left  this  city  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  12th  of  September  for  La  Cidra,  a  town  in 
the  municipality  of  Santa  Ana.  I  was  received  by  the  mayor  and  some  aldermen 
who  had  the  plans  of  the  district  and  of  the  town  with  their  limits  an  1  the  names  ,f 
the  persons  Who,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  the  enumerators  of  those  1  stricts.  * 
*  *  We  left  Oidra.  for  Sabanilla,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  municipalitj  I  there 
made  and  modified  the  plan  of  the  district  and  obtamel  avervgood  ccpyfroma 
resident,  which  he  presented  to  me. 

The  mayor  and  some  of  the  aldermen  of  the  mumcipahty  mdicatei  the  persons 
who  should  make  the  enumeration  of  the  distr  ts  I  selected  a  \  oung  laily,  Etel- 
vina  Sanchez,  the  dai^hter  of  a  teacher  and  herself  a  teaiJier  tt  instruct  the 
other  enumerators,  being  very  intelligent  and  actue 

At  every  station  at  which  I  stopped  I  telegraphed  to  the  mayor  of  the  next  one, 
requesting  him  to  meet  me,  together  with  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  locality. 
This  facilitated  my  work  and  at  the  same  time  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  addreea 
them  with  a  view  to  exciting  their  favorable  interest  in  the  census,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  important  data  I  received  from  the  old  residents  of  each 
locality. 

In  the  town  of  Oabezas  I  made  the  plan  of  the  district.  1  divided  it  into  wards, 
calculated  the  population,  and  received  very  valuable  information. 

From  there,  through  the  kindness  of  the  manager  of  the  railroad,  I  proceeded  to 
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XTnion.  The  mayor,  the  secretary,  the  director  of  the  public  school,  and  others  met 
me.    On.  the  13th  I  left  this  town  for  Alacranes. 

The  distance  between  the  two  towns  is  short,  and  my  stay  in  Alacranes  was  pleas- 
ant and  beneficial.  The  limits  of  the  district  and  of  the  wards  I  obtained  with 
sufficient  exactness  and  weaJth  of  details.  On  my  return  to  Union  I  stopped  at 
Bolondron.  In  a  short  time,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  all  the  persons  around  me, 
I  accomphahed  my  desires  and  the  end  of  my  visit.  Four  young  ladies  were 
appointed  enumerators.  At  12  o'clock  I  arrived  at  Macnrijes,  and  at  1 1  returned 
to  Navajas,  from  which  town  there  is  a  branch  runnii^  through  a  sugar  region  of 
much  importance,  with  its  terminus  at  Jaguey.  I  ptKsed  the  night  in  the  latter 
town.  The  selection  of  an  enumerator  to  take  chai^  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Zapata  swamp  was  troubling  me  very  much,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  the  imdertaking  and  by  the  fear  that  the  ennmeratioa  would  be  unsuccess- 
ful, but  the  kind  mayor  of  that  district,  Mr.  Galvez,  furnished  me  an.  athlete,  the 
roan  I  required.  Sisto  Agramonte,  well  acquamted  with  those  places,  offered  to 
minutely  renter  the  islets  of  solid  land  existing  there  and  to  enumerate  the  persons 
living  in  the  same.  The  rest  of  the  enumerators  were  indicated  to  me,  and  with  a 
memorandnm  of  the  same  and  of  the  limits  of  the  wards,  the  plan  of  the  district  and 
that  of  the  city,  I  proceeded  on  the  14th  instant  to  Cuevitas. 

Here,  as  was  the  ease  in  Jaguey,  I  found  the  work  prepared,  receiving  a  plan  which 
I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  teacher  of  that  town,  Mr.  Gabriel  Faget,  and  a  lai^ 
amount  of  important  data  relating  to  the  district  and  its  limits.  With  this  infonna- 
tion  and  with  a  memorandum  of  the  enumerators,  I  returned  to  Matanzas,  in  order 
to  continue  my  work  the  next  day  in  another  direction  and  on  a  different  subject. 

The  first  municipality  which  I  visited  was  that  of  Guamacaro,  the  seat  of  which  is 
Limonar.  Mr.  Grave  de  Peralta  is  the  mayor  of  this  town.  I  have  nothing  bat 
gratitude  for  his  efforts  to  comply  with  my  wishes.  I  there  appointed  a  young  lady, 
who  applied  to  enumerate  the  rural  ward  of  Coliaeo,  and  who,  without  fearii^  the 
work  or  difficulties,  promised  to  \  isit  tJ  e  estates  s'tuated  in  said  dbfriet.  The  name 
of  this  young  lady  is  Anton ia  de  Leon  '-vhe  is  the  teather  of  that  ward,  and  com- 
bines with  a  clear  intellect  an  agreeable  nature  and  great  firmness.  The  result 
obtained  proves  that  my  hopes  were  not  vam  Miss  Leon,  going  through  oceans  of 
weeds  which  here  covered  the  road=i  o\er  ground  cohered  with  braoables,  fording 
rivers,  and  during  rain  storms  has  not  omitted  to  visit  one  single  piece  of  ground 
nor  to  enumerate  one  single  resiient 

On  the  16th  I  visited  the  town  of  J>vellaii>s  A  select  body. of  residents  was 
awMting  me  in  the  town  hall.  I  (.omerse  1  several  hours  with  them  on* the  impor- 
tance of  the  census  and  on  its  traoscenden  v  In  the  morning  of  the  foOowii^  day 
the  secretary  of  the  municipal  Lountd,  m  the  name  of  the  municipal  mayor  and 
some  respectable  reeidenlB,  made  the  selection  of  the  enumerators,  and  with  few 
agreeable  impressions  I  continued  to  Carlos  Eojaa,  formerly  called  Cimarrones.  My 
stay  here  was  sliort  by  reason  of  the  combination  of  trmns,  bat  of  advantage  on 
account  of  the  data  I  collected.  On  the  same  day  I  proceded  to  Cardenas.  My  first 
visit  was  to  the  leaned  physician  who  fills  the  office  of  mayor.  With  the  kindness 
that  characteriKes  him  he  introduced  me  to  practicAl  persons,  well  acquainted  with 
the  locality,  who  gave  me  the  dividing  lines  of  the  wards  and  of  the  district.  To 
their  good  judgment  do  I  owe  the  brilliant  corps  o£  enumerators  who  have  worked 
so  competently  as  well  as  actively.  He  also  indicated  to  me  the  enumerators  to  visit 
the  islets  near  the  northern  coast  of  the  province  of  Matanzas,  as  well  as  some  situ- 
ated farther  out. 

In  order  to  finish  my  trip  sooner,  I  requested  and  obtained  from  the  manager  of 
the  railroad  of  Cardenas  and  Jncaro  an  express  train  to  take  me  over  all  its  lines,  and 
thus  in  a  short  time  visit  the  municipalities  remainii^.    In  this  manner  I  visited  the 
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towna  of  Haio  Nuevo,  Eeo^o,  and  Saa  Jose,  where  I  passed  the  night,  proceeding 
the  nert  day  to  Macagua  and  Colon  for  the  same  purpose;  that  is,  the  correction  of 
plans,  the  making  of  others,  the  bounding  of  the  wards,  and  the  appoiotment  of 


Colon  being  a  town  with  quite  a  laige  population,  of  some  culture,  required  a  vi.-'it 
of  greater  length.  Ihe  moat  prominent  people  met  me  and  were  my  guides  in  the 
determination  of  the  limits  of  the  wards. 

On  the  following  day,  the  18th,  I  touched  at  Maj^uito  (the  seat  of  the  mimicipal- 
ity  of  Palmillas),  El  Eoqae,  and  El  Perico,  where  I  spent  the  night,  returning  to 
Matanzas  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th.  The  201  enumerators  of  the  province  were 
thus  appointed,  after  being  examined  as  to  their  handwriting  and  references  which 
they  submitted  as  to  their  fitneaa.  The  Cuban  woman  occupied  an  honorable  place 
among  them.  Fifty-four  were  selected,  distributed  in  the  following  manner:  Two  in 
Guamazaro,  17  in  Matanzas,  8  ia  Cardenas,  2  in  Carlos  Boj'e^,  1  in  Guamitais,  2  in 
Jovellanos,  2  in  Alacranes,  4  in  Bolondron,  1  in  Cabezas,  2  ia  Union,  1  in  Sabanilla, 
2  in  Colon,  1  in  Cuevitas,  2  in  Macur^;ea,  2  in  Fal  roil  las,  1  iu  Perico,  1  in  El  Eoque, 
and  3  in  San  Jose  de  los  Eamos.  The  Cuban  woman,  a  model  in  her  home,  who,  as 
a  wife,  daughter,  and  mother,  exceeds  all  women  in  virtue,  ia  not  accustomed  to 
public  offices  and  had  never  been  obliged  to  battle  for  existence,  excepting  in  hand 
work,  sewing,  and  in  work  which  was  connected  with  her  family.  But  she  has 
shown  herself  in  this  province  as  pure,  industrious,  and  intell%ent,  incapable  of  any 
falsehood,  or  of  any  ignoble  action,  and  has  fulfilled  her  duty  and  followed  the 
instructions  exactly  and  with  greater  falflifulEeBB  than  the  men.  Lacking  confi- 
dence in  her  qualifications,  she  exceeded  the  work  and  study  required,  preferring  to 
sacrifice  herself  to  truth,  honor,  and  justice.  I  have  seen  her  after  a  rainy  day,  after 
having  worked  eight  or  ten  hours,  come  to  this  oiHce  and  apologize  for  not  having  enu- 
merated more  than  80  persons,  fearing  a  reprimand  or  punishment.  At  other  titn«s 
she  has  come  trembling  to  request  an  opinion  on  a  matter  of  conscience  which 
troubled  her.  One  active,  inteil^ent,  and  industrious  little  girl  was  very  disconso- 
late because  she  had  not  enumerated  a  small  colored  child  she  had  not  seen  in  her 
visit  to  a  residence  and  which  had  been  involuntarily  omitted  in  the  statement  of  a 
family,  and  of  whom  she  had  been  informed  in  another  house.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  obedience  to  theorderaof  the  chief  who  is  exacting  in  his  demands,  howminute 
in  the  details,  and  how  attentive  and  discreet!  If  one  became  discouraged,  a  word 
of  prwse  was  sufficient  for  her  to  return,  faithfully  to  collect  the  data.  With  what 
goodness  and  sweetnefis  they  bore  harsh  answers,  or  unple^ant  words,  without  mak- 
ing na©  of  violent  means. 

While  the  census  was  being  taken,  the  military  authorities  ordered  the  destruction 
of  the  Indian  huts  around  the  town  as  a  hygienic  measure.  I  feared  that  the  families 
who  were  living  in  them  would  distribute  themselves  around  the  town  and  that  many 
wotdd  not  be  enumerated.  1  immediately  applied  to  Captain  {Major)  Cartwright 
and  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  an  extension  of  two  daj-a  in  which  to  conclude  the 
enumeration.  I  ordered  the  female  enumerators  to  abandon  work  ia  the  center  of 
their  districts  and  devote  themselves  to  recording  all  the  persons  who  were  about  to 
move.  And  although  it  was  blowing  from  the  north,  the  rainstorms  frequent,  and 
the  huts  were  situated  at  a  distance  and  among  the  naost  inaccessible  hills  surround- 
ii^  the  city,  nothing  was  considered  an  obstacle — nothing  detained  them.  The  work 
was  concluded  in  one  day  and  a  half,  and  they  came  to  inform  me  with  a  smile  on 
their  lips,  and  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  they  had  complied  with  my  orders. 
And  what  I  have  said  about  the  young  ladies  of  Matanzas  I  wish  to  wy  of  all  the 
female  enumerators  of  the  province,  without  excepting  anjone  because  all  of  them 
have  fulfilled  my  wishes.  They  devoted  all  their  effort')  and  faculties  lo  the  work, 
■  and  they  have  my  greatest  gratitude. 

I  must  state  to  the  honor  of  all,  that  1  have  received  n  oril   in  1  u  it^rial  support 
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from  eadi  ^^^  every  authority,  Cuban  aa  well  aa  American,  commencing  with  the  cul- 
tured ajid  talented  General  Wilson,  to  whom  I  owe  bo  many  undeserved  attentions  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  thank  him  for,  and  the  intelligent  Gen.  Pedro  E.  Betancoturt, 
civil  governor,  down  to  the  mayors  and  the  last  employees  of  the  admin  istration. 
They  have  all  complied  with  my  wishes  and  would  have  satisfied  the  most  exacting 
ones.  All  have  demonstrated  their  wishes  for  the  census  and  all  of  them  have  made 
the  work  intrusted  to  me  easy  and  wmple. 

The  latter  hall  of  the  month  of  September  was  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  • 
instructors  or  chiefs  of  the  districts.  There  were  twenty-two  of  them,  to  whom  I 
devoted  three  to  four  hours  of  instruction  daily,  explaining  to  them  not  only  the 
schedules,  but  the  importance  of  their  duties  ajid  the  manner  of  effecting  the  direc- 
tion of  the  enumerators  whom  they  were  to  have  under  their  direction  and  instroc- 
tion.  I  selected  three  young  ladies  among  them,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  later  on. 
All  of  them,  attended  and  demonstrated  the  greatest  desire  to  acquire  the  indispen- 
sable knowledge.  The  method  I  pursued  from  the  beginning  was  to  require  them  to 
fill  schedules  1,  2,  and  3  with  the  most  diiHeuit  cases,  with  institutions,  agricultural 
schedules  in  towns,  in  abandoned  estates,  in  estates  the  ownership  of  which  was 
doubtful,  in  private  and  public  schools,  with  the  most  minute  details,  in  order  that 
the  instruction  they  were  to  give  should  be  as  exact  as  possible.  I  devoted  the  time 
from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  October  to  the  enumerators.  I  formed  three  groups — 
that  of  the  morning  from  7  to  10  for  the  ladies;  from  2  to  4.30  for  the  older  men,  and 
the  evening  for  the  younger  men.  It  is  a  fact  that  during  this  time  I  did  not  have 
to  reproach  anyone.  The  desire  of  emulation  which  I  awoke  in  all  produced  notable 
results.  For  many  days  it  amtised  me  to  hear  the  discussions  they  brought  up 
among  themselves,  submitting  the  most  varied  and  difficult  cases  for  solution.  The 
personnel  selected  was  so  good  that  I  understood  that  to  them  and  to  them  only 
would  the  success  of  the  census  be  due  if  success  were  attained. 

The  short  lime  remwnii^  of  the  day  I  devoted  to  the  transmission  and  preparation 
of  the  plans  and  maps.  I  owe  thanks  to  the  corps  of  American  engineers,  who  gladly 
furnished  me  the  blue  prints  and  copies  within  the  shortest  period  possible  and  with 
the  greatest  correctness.  In  this  manner  within  a  few  days  I  was  able  to  indicate 
the  districts  in  colors  in  the  cities,  divide  the  districts,  indicate  thtee  of  the  province, 
and  number  them  all.  It  was  my  wish,  which  I  obt^ned,  that  every  enumerator 
should  have  a  detailed  plan  of  his  district,  with  a  statement  of  the  limits,  and  a  copy, 
which  I  had  already  obtained  of  the  municipalities,  of  the  estates  situated  within 
said  districts.  In  this  manner  the  work  was  facilitated  greatly,  and  with  a  little  good 
will  an  exact  enumeration  could  be  obtained. 

On  the  14th  of  October  I  issued  an  order  that  all  the  enumerators  should  be  at  the 
posts  and  that  the  instructors  should  communicate  their  instructions  to  two  or  more 
Bubslitutos,  providii^  for  any  case  of  illness  or  death,  so  that  the  census  should  not 
be  disturbed.  This  measure  was  very  good,  because  in  many  cases  it  was  necessary 
to  apply  to  the  substitutes  by  reiBon  of  res^nations,  illness,  or  other  accidents.  On 
October  16,  the  dato  fixed  in  the  promulgation  of  the  President,  the  work  was  begun 
in  the  entire  province,  the  instructors  informii^  me  that  night  that  the  enumeration 
had  begun  without  any  occurrence  of  importance.  In  order  to  give  method  and 
order  to  the  enumeration,  I  requested  that  the  instructors  send  me  every  five  days, 
by  telegraph,  a  rfeumS  of  the  work  of  the  enumerators,  in  houses,  inhabitants, 
estates,  and  animals;  the  details  being  forwarded  to  me  by  mail.  This  system 
allowed  me  to  keep  the  Assistant  Director  posted  as  to  the  progress  of  the  census, 
informing  him  every  five  days  of  the  work  done.  It  is  not  strange,  nor  did  it  affect 
"the  organization  or  structure  of  the  work,  that  some  districts  arrived  late  and  were 
not  included  in  the  r^sum^,  "because  being  at  a  distance  from  the  centers  of  communi- 
cation, the  information  could  not  be  forwarded  on  a  fixed  day  to  the  instructor.    This 
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is  what  hapx>ened  with  district  No.  96  of  tlie  islets,  aud  No.  19  of  Palmillas,  ami 
others.  It  was  also  the  duty  of  every  enumerator  to  forward  the  schedules  in 
thia  period  in  order  to  aollei^t  them  in  this  office  and  avoid  losses,  deteriorations,  or 
accidents.     *    »■    * 

The  prevalence  of  a  eyclone'at  that  time  troubled  me,  because  it  interfered  with 
the  ettomeration,  preventing  work  in  some  localities  by  reason  of  the  rising  of  rivers, 
and  interrupting  it  in  the  urban  districts  in  such  manner  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
get  more  than  25  to  SO  nam^  per  day.  Fortunately  this  accident  was  of  short 
duration  and  the  census  was  enabled  to  continue  its  normal  progress.  But  the 
necessity  for  the  waterproof  portfolios  became  evident.  They  had  not  arrived  from  the 
United  States  and  the  enumerators  were  clamoring  for  them  incessantly.  These  did 
not  arrive  until  the  26th  of  October,  being  distributed  to  the  enumerators  the  two 
followii^, 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  all  the  instructors  showed  a  competency  and  fitness 
not  very  common  and  more  than  the  necessary  activity,  fulfilling  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  different  circulars  that  I  sent  them.  The  personnel  also  obeyed 
instructions,  and  without  any  obstacle  whatsover  they  complied  with  all  the  orders 
which  I  or  the  office  of  the  ^^stant  Director  issued.  But  special  mention  is 
deserved  by  Miss  Maria  Nunez,  of  Cardenas,  who,  having  20  enumerators  under  her 
orders,  wiiB  a  model  of  zeal,  espertness,  intelligence,  and  activity.  It  affords  loe  pride 
to  mention  the  four  Cuban  young  ladies  who  as  instructors  have  given  me  the  high 
opinion  I  have  of  the  value  of  the  Cuban  woman.  The  said  Miss  Hunez,  as  well  as 
Misses  Etelvina  Sanchez,  Rorrario  Rodriguez,  and  Eosa  Ybarra,  never  had  to  be 
reminded  of  their  duties.  I  had  sent  several  circulars  to  the  instructors,  all  of  which, 
had  been  zealously  and  discreetly  complied  with. 

The  circular  of  October  9,  1899,  is  as  follows: 

"Matanzas,  OctalKrS,  1899. 
"To  the  iNSTHOCTOfi  Enumeratob. 

"Dbah  Sir:  I  beg  of  you  to  take  the  following  remarks  into  consi<Ieration: 

"  1.  You  must  every  three  days  give  me  an  account  of  the  enumerators  and  sub- 
stitutes who  are  working  and  those  who  do  not  do  so  on  account  of  negligence. 

"2.  You  mustseethattheenumeratorsfillblanksof  each  class  before  youand  under 
your  direction,  suspending  one  from  the  census  to  enumerate  an  institution  and 
return  him  to  the  census  with  the  proper  number. 

"3.  Inform  them  that  every  five  days  they  must  give  an  account  of  the  enumera- 
tion of  persona  and  estates,  and  every  eight  to  ten  dayfl  forward  the  schedules. 

"4.  That  in  all  their  acts  they  observe  the  exactness,  politeness,  and  prudence 
which  has  been  recommended. 

"6.  That  each  one  get  information  in  his  district  of  the  mines  existing  in  the  same 
(well  defined),  their  location,  owner,  kind  of  mineral,  and  its  analysis,  if  possible. 

"6.  You  must  prepare  two  substitute  enumerators  for  cases  of  death,  sickness,  or 
resignations,  in  order  that  the  work  be  not  interrupted  in  any  case. 

"7.  Arrange  two  sessions  per  day,  from  7  to  9  in  the  morning  and  from  7  to  9  in 
the  evenir^,  for  preparation  and  instruction." 

The  object  of  the  second  circular  was  to  compare  the  data  of  each  of  the  instructor 
with  the  daily  reports  of  the  enumerators,  in  order  to  make  the  payments  for  October. 
It  was  as  follows: 

' '  In  order  to  prepare  the  lists  which  are  to  be  presented  for  the  paymeni  of  enu- 
merators, you  will  please  beep  an  account  current  with  each  enumerator,  including 
yourself,  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  full  days  of  work,  the  days  lost,  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  also  stating  the  hours-lost  through  negligence  or  similar  reason,  for  the 
purpose  of  deducting  the  time  lost  from  the  salary.  All  of  the  above  you  will  certify 
to.     You  will  mail  said  data  on  the  3ist  instant,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  work. 
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"  At  the  same  time  I  recommend  to  you  to  forward,  as  ordered,  the  work  done, 
careftt'ly  rolled  in  tubes  or  placed  in  pasteboard  boxes,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
be  damaged.  You  may  make  use  of  the  ontside  of  the  official  envelopes  I  sent  you 
for  the  wrapper  of  the  boxes  or  tubes,  duly  registered,  and  taking  a  receipt  for  the 

The  paymaster  having  consented  to  a  trip  through  the  province  for  the  payment 
of  the  enumerators,  I  applied  to  the  two  railroad  companies  of  Mataozas  and  Carde- 
nas, requesting  to  be  furnished  with  an  express  train,  permitting  us  to  do  the  work 
in  the  shortest  possible  lime.*  But  there  was  another  advant^e  in  this  trip;  the 
labor  o£  the  enumerators  was  verified  by  the  rolls,  and  the  trip  throi^h  all  the  dis- 
tricts enabled  me  to  collect  the  rolls  in  boxes  prepared  for  the  purpose,  arriving  at 
this  city  without  beii^  damaged  at  all. 

Fearing  that  some  of  the  la^e  districts  would  not  be  concluded  at  the  proper  time, 
I  saw  myself  obliged  to  send  the  following  order  to  the  instructors: 

"HovembbbS,  1899. 

"The  law  issued  for  the  taking  of  the  census  of  Cuba  requiring  that  said  census 
be  concluded  the  30th  of  November,  without  delay  nor  pretext  of  any  kind,  I  espe- 
cially request  you  to  inquire  of  the  enumerators  of  those  districts  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  conclude  the  enumeration  of  the  same  before  the  said  date,  in  order  to 
name  all  the  assistants  necessary  in  a  contrary  case, 

"  I  recommend  to  you  also  that  you  request  the  enumerators,  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  enumeration  of  their  districts,  that  they  go  over  it  lightly  i^in  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  assuring  themselves  that  no  estate,  house,  or  person  has  escaped  enumeration." 

The  result  was  the  creation  of  37  new  districts,  which  were  filled  by  enumerators 
who  had  concluded  the  enumeration  of  their  own  distric"ts. 

On  the  28th  I  received  a  tel^;ram  from  the  last  enumerator  of  the  province,  who 
worked  to  that  day,  Aurelio  Aniireu,  of  the  ward  of  Calimete  with  3,300  inhabitants 
and  almost  300  estates.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  was  able  to  communicate 
to  the  Assistant  Director  that  the  work  of  taking  the  census  in  my  province  had 
concluded. 

During  the  following  days — that  is,  during  the  first  ten  days  of  December — the  time 
was  devoted  to  the  examination,  revision,  and  arrangement  of  the  schedules,  and  to 
the  payment  of  the  salari^  of  the  enumerators,  as  they  were  declared  correct  by  me. 
In  this  labor  I  was  disinterestedly  and  enthusiaatically  assisted  by  the  instructor  of 
Cardenas,  Miss  Maria  Nunez,  a  model  of  intelligence  and  activity;  Asuncion  Garcia, 
enumerator  of  Limonar;  MariaJosefaHerrera,  of  Matanzas;  Clarissa  Eo^,  of  Union; 
the  instructor  of  Colon,  Julian  Romero,  appointed  assistant  with  the  Aailj  salary  of 
fS;  Edaardo  Garcia,  Jose  Sanchez  Guiros,  and  others.  All  have  sacrificed  themselves 
with  the  greatest  kindness  in  order  to  please  me. 

On  the  I5th  I  forwarded  the  first  box  of  schedules  to  Santa  Clara,  and  day  by  day 
I  have  continued  sending  all  the  work,  until  the  conclusion  of  my  mission. 

Before  concluding  I  must  make  mention  of  two  enumerators  who,  on  account  of 
the  daring  work  done  and  the  difficulties  encountered,  are  worthy  of  recollection: 
Francisco  Man,  the  enumerator  of  the  islets,  and  Sixto  Agramonte^_of  the  swamp. 
The  former,  a  cultured  and  educated  young  man,  has  condensed  the  incidents  of  his 
voyages  in  a  small  report.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  merit  of  his  description,  for 
which  reason  1  attach  it  hereto. 

The  diary  of  Sixto  Agramonte  is  so  interesting  that  it  also  forms  part  of  this  report. 
Therein  will  be  seen  the  efforts  made  for  patriotism  only.     And  I  say  for  patriotism, 

'  This  request  was  granted  by  Seflor  Manuel  Diaa,  general  manager  of  the  Railroad 
of  Matanzas,  and  by  Senor  Antonio  Yribe,  general  manager  of  the  Cardenas  and 
Jucaro  Railroad. 
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because  the  salary  of  $5  per  day  does  not  cover  the  expenses  he  has  incurred  to  fui- 
flil  his  duty. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  request  every  person  readiiig  or  hearing  this  report,  that 
what  there  is  or  is  found  to  be  good  in  the  work  of  taking  the  census  be  credited  la 
the  first  place,  to  the  excellent  pereonnel  ei^aged  thereon,  and  in  the  second  to  the 
splendid  management  of  the  Assistant  Director. 

Fearing  that  many  persona  would  remain  without  tieing  enumerated,  notwith- 
standing the  additional  schedule  made  by  the  enumerators  after  concluding  their 
districts,  1  had  the  following  notice  published  in  the  newspapers  of  this  city  and  of 
Cardenas; 

"  As  the  date  is  approaching  on  which  the  census  of  this  province  must  be  con- 
cluded, and  as  the  case  may  have  occurred  that  8om.e  residents  thereof  have  not  been 
enumerated,  by  reason  of  change  of  domicile  or  other  circumstance  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, within  the  period  fixed  for  the  enumeration,  this  means  b  taken  to  request  all 
those  who  have  not  been  included  m  the  census  to  come  to  this  office,  Jovellanos  22 
altos,  during  ofBce  hours,  where  they  will  be  entered  in  the  special  schedules  which 
have  been  opened  for  this  purpose  in  these  offices." 

Sixteen  persons  appeared  to  he  recorded,  and  in  a  portfolio,  with  the  title  "Mis- 
cellaneous," ordered  by  the  Assistant  Director,  it  hae  been  forwarded  to  Santa 


Clattdio  Dumas, 
Supervisor  of  the  Census. 


The    DiKECTXJK    OF    THE    CENSUS   OF    CUBA, 

Washington.,  1).  C. 
(Through  the  Assistant  Director.) 
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Census  op  Cob4,  Ofpicb  of  thi 

JPmor  del  Rio  Ffovinee,  December  36,  1899. 

Sir:  Having  concluded  my  delicate  mission  of  taking  a  census  of  this  province,  to 
which  work  I  have  devoted  all  my  efforts,  it  is  my  duty  to  give  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  under  whose  direction  the  census  lias  been  taken,  an  idea  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  had  to  be  surmounted  by  the  enumerators  in  the  fulfillment 
of  the"  duty  intmsted  to  ihem,  as  well  as  those  encountered  by  me  in  my  work. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  reality  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  cov- 
ered by  the  heroic  enumerators  of  this  province.  My  pen  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
narrating  in  a  proper  manner  the  thousand  incidents  of  the  work  done  here,  where 
Spanish  domination  gloried  in  tis  iniquitous  conduct,  leaving  the  people  in  the  great- 
est ignorance,  and  refusing  to  give  the  suffering  and  honest  inhabitants  of  VueUa 
Ahajo  means  of  communication.  There  are  few  roads  which  can  be  called  such,  nor 
are  there  any  bri(%es  over  the  innumerable  rivers  and  brooks  which  abound  in  the 
fertile  ground  of  this  rich  portion  of  Cuba. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  with  a  statement  of  the  obstacles  which  I  encountered  in 
the  preliminary  work  of  my  office.  It  is  sofBcient  to  say  that  there  exist  no  post- 
offlcea  in  some  naunicipal  districts,  it  being  necessary  in  order  to  communicate  with 
Mantua  to  go  via  Habana  to  Los  Arroyos  in  a  steamer,  and  from  there  by  means 
of  private  carriers;  and  with  San  Diego  de  Nunea  by  sea  in  boats  from  Mariel  to 
Carenero,  with  loss  of  time,  which  was  short  even  for  localities  easily  reached,  by  rea- 
son of  the  order  of  the  government  to  conclude  on  the  30th  of  November  last  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  work  of  enumeration. 

It  was  begun  on  the  I6th  of  October,  during  a  rain  storm  which  lasted  several  days 
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!n  moat  of  the  districts  of  the  province,  the  passes  beir^  rendered  impasaable  on 
account  of  the  rising  of  the  rivere  and  craelia,  and  the  roads  deplorable  to  snch  an' 
extent  that  some  enumerators  were  thrown  from  their  horses,  some  being  injured 
and  otliera  rendering  some  of  the  material  useleea. 

The  enumerator  of  the  Cape  of  San  Antonio,  Mr.  BueoaYentuta  Gonzalez,  fell  into 
a  pool  and  sant  up  to  his  chest,  coming  out  without  hia  shoes,  and  being  obliged  to 
walfe  barefoot  3  leagues  over  very  rough  ground  in  order  to  reach  a  habitation.  The 
Hiomerator  of  Vinalea,  Mr.  Eicardo  Bamat,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  October, 
on  going  down  a  hill,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  the  girth  of  the  saddle,  and  the 
mule  on  which  he  was  mounted  shying,  threw  him  on  some  stones,  causing  him 
gerious  bruises  which  obliged  him  to  remmn  in  bed  for  ten  days;  but  firm  in  his  pur- 
pose of  fulfiUii^  the  work  intrusted  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  leave  his  bed 
he  continued  hia  work,  concluding  it  to  my  satisfaction.  Others  did  the  work  while 
enffering  from  malarial  fevers;  and  Mr.  Antonio  Valdez,  of  Las  Ivaa,  had  no  horse, 
but  being  decided  to  fulfill  his  duty  even  though  at  the  coat  of  liis  health  and  life,  he 
did  the  work  on  foot  in  a  radius  of  over  8  leagues.  The  sufferings  and  hardshiiH 
borne  by  all  the  enumerators  of  the  rural  portioira  of  this  province  would  make  a 
book,  were  it  possible  to  narrate  them.  The  irregularities  of  the  ground,  the  com- 
plete obstruction  of  the  old  country  roads,  the  Struggles  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
country  peasants,  victims  of  the  machinations  and  cupidity  of  the  last  administra- 
tion, the  bad  weather  and  the  limited  period  in  which  to  conclude  the  work,  show 
great  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  enumerators,  who  worke<l  not  so  much  for  the  remu- 
neration (which  was  insufficient  in  the  country  to  cover  expenses),  but  by  reason  of 
personal  friendship  for  the  undersigned,  ambition,  and  patriotism.   . 

The  following  fact  will  ^ive  an  idea  of  the  correctness  of  the  census  taken  in  this 
province: 

Mr.  Miguel  de  Laaaro,  in  examining  the  corners  of  hia  district  aa  chief  enumerator 
of  Viaales,  discovered  a  small  tobacco  plantation  in  the  "Sierra  de  los  Oigaoos," 
which,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Baja  (Mantua),  could  not  be  reached  from  bis  side; 
he  informed  me  of  the  circumstances  in  order  that  I  might  decide  what  should  be 
proper.  As  a  person  having  special  qualiflcalionB,  I  appointed  Mr.  Enrique  Montoto, 
who  had  been  in  the  Army  of  Liberation,  who,  on  the  conclusion  of  his  work  told 
me:  "During  the  revolution  I  did  not  suffer  say  greater  hardships  than  those  I  have 
borne  in  the  enumeration  of  the  'Sierra  Derrumbada';  it  was  only  to  keep  my  word 
f^ven  to  you  that  I  concluded  this  difficult  work." 

I  would  never  conclude  were  it  possible  t«  narrate  all  the  incidents  which  occurred 
to  these  heroes  of  the  Cuban  census  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  duty;  but  I  must  say 
that  they  have  given  proof  ot  the  fact  that  under  an  honest  and  well-understood 
administration  the  Cubans  have  the  capacity  and  conditions  to  carry  out  any  work, 
no  matter  how  difficult  and  dangerous  it  may  be. 

The  noble  words  of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  War,  repeated  by  me  to  each  and 
every  one  of  the  enumerators,  that  "The  census  is  the  basis  of  our  self-government," 
encouraged  them  to  carry  out  a  work  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  with  laudable 
cleanliness  in  its  form,  and  of  undoubted  truth. 

And  I  can  not  conclude  without  mentioning  my  secretary,  Mr.  Luis  F.  Jomarron, 
and  my  messenger,  my  son,  Jose  Bicardo,  who  in  their  respective  positions  have 
assisted  me  wonderfully  in  all  my  labors,  sharing  with  me  their  excess  by  reason  of 
the  lack  of  sufficient  employees  in  the  office,  which  forced  us  to  sacrifice  lo  work  a 
good  many  hours  which  should  have  been  hours  of  rest. 

Let  the  Government  judge  by  the  facts  whether  I  have  complied  with  my  duty 
consden'tiously  and  honestly. 

Very,  respectfully,  PimKO  N.  Pbudeko, 

Sapermsor  of  the  Ceraus  of  Cuba. 

The  DiKECTOB  OF  THE  Ceksus,  WoghinyUm,  D.  C. 
(Through  the  Assistant  Director.) 
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APPENDIX  VII. 

Office  op  thh  Sttpekvieob, 
Province  of  Puerto  Princiiie,  December  S5,  1S9S, 

Sir:  The  arduoua,  difficult,  and  most  important  work  of  takii^  the  census  ia  the 
province  of  Puerto  Principe  having  been  concluded,  I  take  pleaenre  in  complying 
with  a  very  natural  duty  and  with  your  order,  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Victor  H. 
Olmsted,  Aasiatant  Director  of  the  Censue  of  Cuba,  relating  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, and  laakii^  use  of  all  my  facolties  as  well  as  devoting  all  my  attention 
thereto,  the  important  incidents  and  difflcultiee  I  have  encountered  in  the  task 
intrusted  to  me;  »  recollection,  furthermore,  which  1  shall  always  preserve  and 
which  all  the  natives  of  this  country  will  be  glad  to  know. 

On  the  22d  of  Jaly  of  this  year  I  was  appointed,  a  h%h  honor  being  conferred 
.  upon  me,  supervisor  of  the  census  of  Cuba  in  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe, 
being  given  at  the  same  time  an  order  tx>  report  in  Washington  on  the  10th  of  August 
of  the  same  year,  an  order  which  I  complied  with,  and  where  I  joined  my  colleagues, 
the  supervisors  of  the  other  provinces.  I  remained  in  Washington  until  the  night 
of  the  19th  of  August,  when  I  left  for  Hahana,  During  my  stay  in  Washington  I 
was  fully  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  work  which  was  intrusted  to  uh,  of  the 
extensive,  minute,  and  aerioue  stady  which  it  was  desired  to  make  of  my  country 
for  future  purposes,  which  proved  in  a  concrete  and  irrevocable  manner  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Government  toward  this  adventurous  country,  on  which  the  great 
North  American  nation  placed  its  foot  from  sentiments  of  humanity  and  from  incom- 
parable and  undoubted  love  of  progress,  civilization,  and  liberty,  which  is  the  reli- 
gion of  all  great  countries.     *    *    * 

I  received  the  instructions  given  us  with  great  eagerness;  I  devoted  ail  my  intel- 
lectual powers  of  retention  to  the  study  of  the  work  intrusted  to  me,  to  an  analysis 
of  the  statistics,  searchii^  for  the  greatest  exactness,  I  would  have  to  submit,  and 
on  the  26th,  in  possession  of  the  true  intentions  of  the  Government,  I  reported  to 
the  assistant  director  at  Habana,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  moat  necessary  measure 
for  taking  the  census,  that  is,  the  subdivision  of  my  province  iat«  districts  of 
enumeration. 

Mr.  Olmsted,  as  well  as  all  the  supervisors,  immediately  encountered  great  dif- 
ficulties, which,  in  order  to  surmount,  required  via  to  devote  ourselves  continuooaly 
and  carefully  to  the  study  of  the  question,  said  difficulties  consisting  in  the  absence 
of  official. data  for  makii^  said  subdivision.  The  plana  were  deficient;  we  could  not 
make  use  of  anything  of  the  censuses  taken  years  ago  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
which  were  full  of.  deficiencies,  incomplete,  and  irr^ular,  having  been  taken  under 
entirely  different  methods  than  those  prepared  by  the  Government  of  Washington 
for  this  census,  which  really  ia  the  first  census  of  Cuba.  In  this  condition  of  affairs 
1  received  some,  but  very  few,  data  by  telegraph,  and  without  making  a  final  subdi- 
vision 84  enumeration  districts  were  eetabUshed,  with  authority  to  increase  or 
reduce  this  subdivision  according  to  the  requirements  of  my  province  after  the  work 

This  subdivision,  m  my  opinion,  needed  the  supervision  oi  an  expert,  because  the 
enumerators  could  not  eoumerate  their  diatricta  unless  they  were  given  such  natural 
and  exact  limits  as  would  avoid  confusion  and  dupUcation  in  the  census  and  other 
perturbations  to  the  prejudice  of  the  supervisor  and  in  general  to  the  census. 
■  In  view  also  of  the  lack  of  means  of  communication  in  my  province,  and  fearing 
that  this  lack  would  redound  to  the  prejudice  of  a  good  supervisorship  in  the  taking 
of  the  census,  I  requested,  together  with  the  other  supervisors  who  were  situated  as 
I  was,  that  authority  be  granted  to  appoint  an  enumerator  in  the  seat  of  the  munici- 
pal districts,  who,  properly  instructed  by  the  supervisor,  should  instruct  the  cnu- 
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(neratora  of  their  respective  district,  which  enumeratora  should  begin  to  draw  their 
gaJary  of  55  per  day  from  the  1st  of  October. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  and  making  use  of  the  powers  granted  me  by  flie  Secretary 
of  War,  I  appointed  Mr.  Marqnez  Sterling  secretary  of  my  office,  having  begun  to 
jnake  use  of  his  services  from  said  date,  he  having  talien  hiiS  oath  of  office  in  the  pr^ence 
of  Mr.  Olmsted  in  hia  provisional  offices. 

After  the  preliminary  work  had  been  done  with  Mr.  Olmsted,  and  being  perfectly 
satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  intell^ence  and  attention  shown  by  Mr.  Olmsted  in 
at(«i>duig  to  all  the  requiremsnts  of  my  district,  I  Jeft  Habana,  together  with  my 
secretary,  on  the  11th  of  September,  opening  my  offices  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month, 
although  encountering  the  difficulty  of  the  lack  of  materials  which  arrived  here  much 
later,  and  beginning  without  delay  the  preparations  for  taking  the  census. 

To  study  the  limits  of  my  province,  fc  telegraph  Mr.  Olmsted  for  authority  to 
employ  an  expert  to  take  chai^  of  the  division  of  the  districts,  was  my  flrat  act, 
and  upon  receiving  authorization,  I  appointed  Mr.  Manuel  P.  Cadenas,  who  made 
the  plans  of  each  municipal  district  divided  into  enumeration  districts,  which  plims 
are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  01msf«d.  But  imioediately  thereafter  I  encoimtered 
the  first  difficulty;  The  division  made  in  Habana  did  not  cover  the  requirements  of 
my  province  tor  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  according  to  a  calculation  which  we 
made,  the  enumerators  would  be  obliged  to  go  over  very  lai^  tracts  of  ground  every 
day  without  rest  in  the  rural  dietricte.  1  was  obliged  to  creat«  132  enumeration  dis- 
tricts, with  which  I  calculated  I  woidd  be  able  to  conclude  the  taking  of  the  census 
on  November  30,  as  I  had  been  ordered  to  do. 

According  to  paragraph  VIII  of  the  order  of  the  19th  of  August,  the  enumeration 
districts  were  not  to  exceed  1,500  izihabitants  in  the  town  districts  and  1,000  in  the 
rural  districts. 

In  my  province  this  could  not  be  carried  out.    *    *    * 

As  a  Intimate  consequence  of  the  last  revilution,  a  calculation  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  enumeration  districts  was  impossible,  because  there  are 
localities  which  before  the  war  were  populated  and  which  are  at  the  present  tLme 
completely  abandoned,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  localities  ar^  densely  populated 
which  before  the  war  had  small  settlements. 

These  considerations  forced  me  to  divide  the  province  into  132  districts,  it  being 
readily  observed  that  in  the  town  districts  I  could  reduce  the  number  of  enumerators 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  I  increased  in  greater  proportion  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  previous  census  could  not  be  taken  aa  a  basis  for  a  division  into  enumeration 
districts,  nor  to  calculate  the  work  which  was  given  to  each  enumerator.     *    *    * 

Placing  myself  in  t«l^raphic  communication  with  the  municipal  mayors,  I  obtained 
the  limits  of  the  municipal  districts,  and  the  names  of  the  wards  which  composed 
each  district. 

I  afterwards  noticed  that  in  the  map  given  me  for  the  purpose  the  limits  of  the 
province  were  not  correct,  because  of  the  limits  given  the  province  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  *  *■  •  This  was  acknowledged  by  the  Assistant  Director  and  by  Mr.  Sabaa 
Meneses,  supervisor  of  the  census  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  This  point  havii^  been 
cleared  up  at  my  request,  confusion  and  duphcations  in  the  census  were  avoided. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  these  questions,  and  it  being  necessary  for  me  to  devote 
myself  to  the  preparation  of  enumerators  and  to  the  proi>er  distribution  of 
the  districts  among  them,  *  *  *  I  had  explanatory  charts  of  the  districts 
made  for  delivery  to  the  respective  enumerators,  the  work  of  which,  in  its 
mechanical  part,  was  done  by  Messrs.  Jose  Garcini,  Manuel  Breton,  Gonzalo  Agosto, 
Eugenic  Loret  de  Mola,  Emilio  Torres,  Alonso  Martinez,  and  M^el  Cabrera,  who 
gave  their  services  without  remuneration,  although  later  they  were  allowed  $3  per 
day,  which  I  requ^ed  of  Mr.  Olmsted  in  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  which  was  duly 
authorized  by  you      Three  copies  were  made  of  these  charts,  a  tedious  and  lor^ 
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work;  one,  in  order  lo  be  able  tx>  give  each  enumerator  his  respective  chart;  another 
to  be  kept  in  this  office,  and  the  third  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Director, 
with  the  plans  of  each  municipal  district,  made  by  the  expert,  Mr.  Manuel  Cadenas,  , 
as  I  stated  before,  and  which  plans  show  the  enumeration  districta  at  a  glance.  The 
plans  as  well  as  the  charts  beii^  incorrect  on  account  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
official  data  furnished,  I  reqaired  the  rural  enumerators  to  make  a  report  of  the 
eetaies  they  enumerated,  with  their  respeciive  limits,  which  data  1  have  the  honor 
of  placing  at  your  disposal,  should  you  consider  it  useful  or  necessary,  and  which  I 
do  not  inclose  because  it  has  not  been  requested  of  me. 

I  then  immediately  proceeded  with  the  appointment  of  the  instructors  or  monitor 
enumerators  of  the  municipal  districta,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Puerto  Principe, 
where  none  was  necessary,  by  reason  of  the  supervisor's  ofBce  being  situated  there 

Municipal  district  of  Nuevitaa,  Jose  Garcini. 

Municipal  district  of  Moron,  Jose  Maadival. 

Municipal  district  of  Ci^o  de  Avila,  Ulpiano  Eodr^^aez. 

Municipal  district  of  Santa  Cruz,  J.  Antonio  Miranda. 

Properly  instructed,  they  left  for  the  seats  of  their  districts,  and  then  I  proceeded 
with  the  instruction  of  the  enumerators  of  this  district  and  with  the  selection  of 
those  best  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  tlie  duties.  In  these  appointments  it  was 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration  that  all  the  residents  of  the  districts  did  not 
possess  the  required  qualifications,  and  those  who  did  possess  them  were  not  always 
disposed  to  abandon  their  positions  or  private  buainesa  to  fill  the  petition  of 
enumerator. 

This  difficulty  beii^  surmounted  in  the  best  manner  possible,  the  task  of  instruc- 
tion was  arduous,  tedioiis,  and  incessant  The  office  of  the  supervisor  remained  open 
unto  10  or  II  o'clock  at  night.  The  secretary  and  myself  took  the  enumerators  by 
groups  and  gave  practical  instructions,  submitting  to  the  enumerators  the  moat  diflS- 
enlt  i^sfs  and  problems  in  the  three  tables  for  their  practice  and  decision. 

At  the  same  time  the  monitor  enumerators  were  doing  the  same  work  by  my 
orders  in  the  muuicipal  districts,  and  when  I  was  convinced  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  enumerators  I  appointed  them  and  took  their  oaths  of  office — for  the  city  of 
Puerto  Principe,  22  enumerators  (men,  19;  women,  3);  for  the  rural  portion,  43 
enumerators. 

In  order  to  know,  examine,  and  select  the  enumerators  of  the  other  municipal  dis- 
tricts, I  left  for  Moron  on  the  9th,  continuing  thence  to  Ciego  de  Avila,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  returning  to  this  city  on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  On  said  trip  I  was  obliged  to 
go  on  horseback  for  54  lei^ues  on  account  of  the  lack  of  other  means  of  communi- 
cation. The  secretary,  Mr.  Marquez  Sterling,  had  remained  in  the  meantime  in 
charge  of  the  office,  and,  according  to  instructions  which  he  received,  he  distributed 
the  equipments  among  the  enumerators  of  the  district  of  Puerto  Principe  and  issued 
the  proper  ordere,  so  that  when  I  arrived  there  all  the  enumerators  were  already  in 
their  districts  and  had  commenced  their  envimeration  with  the  greatest  order  possible, 
without  encounterii^  any  difflcultj  of  any  importance. 

In  Moron  I  appomted  and  received  the  oath  of  22  enumerators;  in  Ciego  de 
Avila,  17;  in  Santa  Cruz,  12,  m  Nuevitas,  17;  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  to 
this  district  to  know  thi»  enumerators,  the  military  commander  of  the  locality  receiving 
their  oaths. 

On  the  16th,  therefore,  the  secretary  informed  the  Assistant  Director  that  the 
enumeration  of  the  entire  province  had  begun. 

Previously  I  had  given  special  instructions  to  the  enumerators  which  they  were  to 
observe  and  which  consisted  of  the  following: 

"Working  hours  for  the  enumerators  of  the  city,  from  8  to  10  in  the  morning  and 
from  1 2  to  5  in  the  afternoon ;  in  the  rural  districts,  froift  6  to  10  in"  the  morning  and 
from  3  to  5  in  the  afternoon. 
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"When  the  workii^  houra  should  be  over,  shoiild  eome  page  of  Schedule  No.  1 
remain  unfilled,  the  entuneratore  shall  draw  a  bracket  iu  the  left  mai^in,  including 
ftll  the  lines  which  were  filled  on  that  day,  and  in  the  center  of  the  bracket  he  shall 
make  the  following  memorandum:  'Enumerated  this  day — - — -(bo  many),'  leaving 
the  balance  on  that  day  without  beii^  filled,  the  blanks  mentioned  in  the  heading 
of  the  schedule  on  the  day  on  which  the  enumeration  was  made,  which  shall  be 
filled  under  the  date  of  the  day  on  which  he  finishes  said  pf^  of  the  schedule 

"The  enumerators  of  rural  districts  shall  keep  a  diary,  for  which  purpose  they 
will  be  given  the  proper  blanks,  in  which  they  shaU  enter  the  names  of  the  estate 
visited,  number  of  persona  enumerated,  and  the  distance  covered  during  the  day. 

"An  authenticated  copy  of  this  diary  shall  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the  supervisor 
every  Saturday,  mailing  use  ot  the  rural  guard  for  its  transmission. 

' '  No  enumerator  of  a  rural  district  may  absent  himself  without  authorization  from 
this  office,  nor  shall  the  town  enumerators  absent  themselves  from  the  city  in  which 
they  render  their  services. 

"In  case  an  enumerator  comes  to  a  house  where  none  of  the  inmates  speak  the 
Spanish  language,  he  shaU  report  the  facts  to  this  office,  which  will  furnish  an 
interpreter. 

"The  enumerators  in  cities,  in  filling  schedule  3,  shall  write  the  following  note  at 
the  end,  as  prescribed  by  the  assistant  director:  '  This  person  is  a  resident  of  this 
city,  does  not  lease  but  owns  the  cattle,  and  has  cultivated  the  crops  specified.'  " 

All  these  instructions  were  dratted  in  response  to  the  ni^nt  needs  of  this  office 
and  in  accordance  with  consultations  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Olmsted,  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Cenane,  who  attended  to  them  with  the  greatest  efficiency,  and  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  detail. 

Interpretii^  the  instructions  to  the  supervisors,  paragraph  IV,  I  considered  that  the 
supervisor  should  go  over  the  ground,  which  opinion  I  communicated  to  Mr.  Olmsied 
under  date  of  October  2,  and  requested  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  leave  in  the 
office,  which  was  authorized,  and  I  immediately  appointed  Mr.  Manuel  Breton 
Fajardo.  The  secretary  and  myself  therefore  left  on  October  20  to  visit  all  the  enu- 
meration districts  of  the  municipal  district  of  Puerto  Principe,  in  the  following 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Marquez  Sterling,  went  over  the  districis  corresponding  to  the 
wards  ot  Oaobillas,  Magarabomba,  Quemado  de  Jimiru,  Limones,  and  Guanaja. 

I  visited  the  remaining  wards  of  the  district,  that  is  those  ot  Sibanicu,  Oaacorro, 
Quaimaro,  Ecuador,  Oontramaestre,  Yeguas,  and  San  Geronimo. 

We  left  oa  the  20th  and  returned  on  the  28th.  This  inspection  was  careful  and 
exact.  We  corrected  all  the  errors  in  the  schedules  in  what  had  already  been  writ- 
ten by  the  enumerators,  repeatii^  all  the  explanations  made  in  the  office  ot  the 
supervisor. 

This  inspection  presented,  furthermore,  some  difficulties,  because  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  entire  trip  on  horseback  on  account  of  the  lack  of  means  of  communica- 
tion with  smd  wards  of  any  Hud. 

Knowing  that  the  Assistant  Director  was  goii^  to  visit  this  district  on  his  way  from 
Santis^  de  Cuba,  I  went  to  Nuevitas,  where  I  had  a  long  interview  with  Mr.  Olm- 
sted on  October  31,  showing  him  the  work  of  the  enumerators  of  Nuevitas,  which  he 
approved. 

Until  receiving  the  approval  of  Mr,  Olmsted,  my  guide  had  been  the  work  done 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  I  had  interpreted  the  instructions.  I  also  referred  to 
other  matter  with  Mr.  Olmsted,  which  he  very  kindly  explained  to  me,  authorizing 
me  to  subdivide  the  districts  which  I  feared  could  not  be  concluded  on  the  30th  of 
November. 

,  And  I  was  very  soon  compelled  to  subdivide  district  No.  113  with  the  Nos.  133 
and  134,  and  No.  114  with  No.  135 — positions  which  were  filled  by  enumerators  who 
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had  concluded  other  districta  to  my  satisfaction,  and  believing  that  by  such 
appointmenta  I  was  doing  an  act  of  justice  within  the  Umita  of  the  instructions. 

The  prei)aration  of  the  accounts  of  the  enumeratois,  the  examination,  line  by  line, 
of  all  the  work  submitted  by  the  enumerators,  obliging  them  to  remake  what  was 
deficient,  and  the  correction  and  avoidance  of  errors  and  duplications  in  tating  the 
census,  was  my  principal  task  from  now  on,  being  assisted  from  the  23d  of  November 
by  an  assistant  granted  me  by  Mr.  Olmsted  to  the  10th  of  December.  It  afforded 
me  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  telegraph  to  the  assistant  director  of  the  census 
on  November  30  that  the  takii^  of  the.censua  in  this  province  was  concluded. 

After  the  30th  of  November  this  ofB.ce  continued  its  work  of  correcting  the  taking 
of  the  census,  which  I  can  assure  you  was  done  with  the  greatest  haste  and  activity 
possible,  and  which  wm  concluded  very  rapidly  when  it  ia  taken  into  coneiderar 
fion  that  this  oEBce  had  a  very  amail  personnel,  only  increased  by  the  aadstant  or 
delegate  to  whom  I  have  made  reference.  But  I  must  state  that  even  this  agent,  as 
may  be  seen  from  this  report,  was  at  my  services  for  a  certain  number  of  days  only, 
and  therefore  the  greater  part  of  the  time  this  office  bad  only  the  work  of  the 
employees  authorized  by  the  instructions. 

Finally,  upon  being  advised  that  this  office  woald  be  honored  with  your  visit,  I 
went  to  Nuevitas,  where  you  arrived  the  8th,  visiting  the  offices  on  the  9th  and  10th. 
This  office  scrupulously  complied  with  all  the  orders  you  gave. 

To  resume  this  report  and  to  fulfill  in  other  respects  the  instructions  contEuned  in 
the  coinmunication  of  the  assistant  director  of  November  9,  I  shall  briefly  refer  to 
the*difficulties  encountered  by  this  office  relating  to  schedule  No.  3,  because  there 
were  no  difficulties  of  imjwrtance  in  schedules  Noa.  1  and  9. 

But  I  find  that  these  difficulties  were  stated  with  sufficient  force  and  clearness  in 
my  communication  of  December  18,  addressed  to  Mr.  Ohnsted,  from  which  I  take 
the  followii^  paragraphs: 

' '  With  regard  to  schedule  No.  3,  I  must  inform  you  that  it  is  the  one  which  has 
presented  more  difficultiea  for  its  compilatic  n  due  to  the  tact  that  many  estates  are 
abandoned  and  that  the  country  is  depopulated  for  which  reason  all  the  data  could 
not  be  procured  from  the  ne^hbora. 

"Another  difficulty  was  that  of  fixing  the  su^  erflcial  area  of  many  estates,  even 
when  their  owners  lived  thereon,  on  account  of  thp  haciendtw  comuneras;'  and  in 
order  to  show  the  reason  in  such  cases  whi  it  is  njt  possible  to  ^ve  the  superfldal 
area,  I  take  the  liberty  of  informing  jou  wliat  are  understood  in  this  country  by 


"By  'hadendas  comuneras'  are  known  the  grants  of  land  which  the  government 
or  state  had  been  making  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  century, 

"Takii^  a  certain  place  as  the  center,  the  government  granted  the  ground  contained 
within  a  circle  drawn  arouad  this  center  with  a  radius  of  1  or  2  leagues,  accord- 
ing as  to  whether  the  grant  was  for  the  raiaii^  of  laige  or  small  cattle.  This  circle 
was  not  really  measured,  and  the  owner  was  satisfied  with  knowing  that  the  ground 
for  2  leagues  around  belonged  to  him. 

"More  grants  would  be  made,  and  it  was  so  frequently  the  case  that  it  might  be 
said  it  was  the  rule  that  between  the  two  points  fixed  as  centers  there  was  not  the 
distance  requiaite,  and  that  therefore  one  estate  encroached  upon  another,  one  cir- 
cumference crossing  the  other. 

"  This  was  ignored  until  an  owner  desired  to  realiy  measure  his  grant  or  estate,  and 
rules  have  been  issued  in  the  matter  in  order  to  balance  the  rights  of  these  abutting 
owners.  On  the  other  hand,  the  owner  of  an  estate  gave  it  an  arbitrary  value  in 
pesos,  and  he  afterwards  surrendered  a  certain  number  of  pesos,  which  are  called  'of 
possession'  and  which  represent  an  aliquot  part  of  the  ground  belonging  to  the 
^tate  on  the  day  it  should  be  surveyed,  being  separated  from  the  neighboring  ones. 
The  total  area  could  not  be  known  because  it  was  a  very  rare  exception  that  the  area 
which  had  been  given  it  was  not  reduced  by  other  grants. 
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"The  result  is  that  the  owner  of  an  undivided  estate  does  not  kmow  how  much 
ground  helonga  to  him,  and  it  is  still  less  known  by  the  individuab  who  bought '  peaoa 
of  posaeasion' — that  is,  the  part  which  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pesoa  at  which 
the  estate  had  been  valued  &  century  ago  corresponds  to  the  number  of  pesos  bought 
The  confusion  ia  increased  by  the  fact  that  almost  always  it  is  unknown  at  what 
niunber  of  pesos  the  original  owner  of  the  estat*  appraised  it 

"This  can  not  be  known  until  the  survey  of  the  entire  estate  is  made  juilicially, 
fixing  its  bounds  with  the  adjoining  estates  and  afterwards  subdividing  or  distribnt- 
ing  it  amoi^  all  those  proving  that  they  i>oasess  'pesos  of  pMseasion.'  " 

In  view  of  the  above  the  euperviaor  could  not  demand  the  enamerators  to  answer 
in  an  exact  manner,  in  caballerias  and  cordelea,  the  area  of  the  undivided  estates. 


In  accordance  with  the  communication  of  the  Aasisfant  Director  of  the  Cenaos, 
dated  November  9, 1  here  give  a  brief  description  of  the  territory  of  my  district,  mak- 
ing as  many  observations  as  possible  without  heii^  considered  an  exact  study,  for 
which  I  would  not  have  time. 

According  to  the  official  data  of  the  last  Government,  the  province  of  Puerto 
Principe  is  situated  between  73°  IV  and  75°  25'  of  longitude  west  of  the  meridian  of 
the  observatory  of  Madrid  and  20°  5V  and  23°  23'  of  latitude  north.  It  has  an  area 
of  24,000  square  kilometers. 

It  ia  situated  more  or  le^  in  the  center  of  the  island.  During  the  period  of  the 
conquest  the  island  was  divided  into  two  regions,  the  East«m  and  Western,  with  their 
capitals  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Habana,  respectively;  Puerto  Principe  therefore 
belonged  almost  entirely  to  the  !att«r  region.  Later  the  island  was  divided  into  three 
departments,  the  Western,  Central,  and  Eastern,  and  their  capitals  were  Habana, 
Puerto  Principe,  and  Sanlis^  de  Cuba,  and  it  was  not  tmlil  April  10,  1868,  tliat  the 
island  was  divided  into  sis  provinces,  one  of  them  being  Puerto  Principe. 

The  climate  is  temperate,  which  makes  living  more  agreeable  than  other  territories 
of  tlie  islajid,  which  are  exceedingly  hot 

The  province  of  Puerto  Principe  presents  irr^ularly  the  appearance  of  a  geometrical 
figure,  a  trapcEium,  running  from  east  to  west. 

Its  coasts  on  the  north  consist  of  laj^,  sandy  plains,  with  some  swampy  grounds, 
called  "mguaneas"  in  this  country. 

On  the  southern  coast  the  ground  ia  variable,  and  mostly  covered  with  a  tree  which 
usually  grows  on  the  coasta,  and  which  it  is  said  has  medicinal  virtues,  called  ' '  man- 
gle." Intricate  marshes  also  abound,  which  are  a  characteristic  of  said  coaat  and 
which  appear  in  very  reduced  projMJrtions  on  the  north  coaat. 

The  entire  region  ia  very  level,  containing  large  plaina  or  level  landa,  imcultivated, 
without  trees  and  woods,  and  with  pasture  grounds  for  the  breeding  of  cattle. 

The  rains  are  torrential  during  the  spring,  causing  great  Assures,  wtiich  are  dry  in 
winter,  but  which  acquire  a  fearful  impetuosity  with  their  torrents  in  summer. 

The  rivers  irrigate  all  the  lands  perfei-tli  anj  althoi^h  the^  can  not  be  said  to 
carry  much  water,  they  make  the  land  sufBi  lentlv  fertile  tor  the  requirementa  of 
agriculture. 

The  serpentine  rock  predominates  in  its  geol  jgical  f  ormatit  n  and  with  regard  to 
ita  hydrological  formation  it  has  a  series  of  n\er'  whith  nsii^  Irom  the  principal 
divisive,  empty  into  the  seas  on  the  north  and  south 

With  regard  to  the  agricultural  conditions  ot  the  land,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
province  of  Puerto  Principe  may  be  advantj^;eously  used  for  alt  kinds  of  crops." 

Espedally  toward  the  south  the  lands  are  magnificent,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are 
completely  abandoned.  All  the  residents  of  those  regions  await  as  the  supreme 
enterprise  and  the  realization  of  future  wealth  and  comfort  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  the  railroad  between  Puerto  Principe  and  Santa  Cnin  del  Sur,  wliich  would 
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n  reality  solve  many  problems  in  agriculture  in  this  province  aa  well  ai 
mmediately  mcreasing  the  importance  of  this  capital. 


The  people  are  very  enei^etic,  naturaJly  intelligent,  decided  loveraof  their  conntty 
and  liberty,  and  distinguished  by  their  pacific  customs  and  application  t«  order  and 
work.  They  have  faith  in  the  protecting  Government  which  offers  it  its  future  inde- 
pendence; and  with  r^ard  hereto  Imayadd  that,  influenced  by  that  saniefeuth,  they 
have  not  opposed  any  obatadea  to  the  prejudice  of  any  action  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment, having  had  so  much  faith  in  the  faking  of  the  census,  as  a  preliminary  step  to 
ft  political  change,  that  there  was  not  one  case  in  any  enumeration  dietrict  in  which 
the  enumerator  was  denied  admittance  or  where  the  inhabitants  refused  to  give  the 
exact  data. 

The  case  occurred  several  times  of  a  person  going  enormous  distances  to  inform  the 
enumerator  of  his  district  that  he  did  not  enumerate  him  for  a  certain  cause. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  people  to  return  to  their  farming,  ta  the  reconstruction  of 
their  estates,  to  the  care  and  prt^resa  of  their  cultivation.  And  a  people  always 
ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  liberty,  firm  and  brave,  are  always  the  first  to  seek 
happiness  and  comfort  in  peace. 

The  stote  of  poverty  of  this  province  is  really  distressing,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  country  use  all  their  efforts  (o  obtain  resources  to  b^n  work; 
and  it  should  be  said,  with  regard  to  the  pacific  and  loyal  character  of  the  people  of 
this  province,  that  Spaniards  live  in  the  rural  districts  who  took  a  cruel  part  in  the 
revolution  against  the  Cubans,  and  that,  nevertheless,  their  lives  and  estates  are  per- 
fectlv  secure. 


The  number  of  emimerators  employed  was  132,  who  worked  in  135  enumeration 
districts.  There  were  three  of  them  women,  aa  1  have  already  stated.  Miss  Maria 
Teresa  Giierra  deserves  special  mention,  her  work  having  been  done  with  zeal,  cor- 
rectness, and  care. 

Of  the  other  enumerators  I  may  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  I  am  satisfied  with 
their  work  and  with  their  morality  and  intellectuaUty,  with  some  rare  exceptions 
when  I  had  to  require  some  enumerator  to  fnlflll  his  duty.  But  of  them  I  can  and 
believe  it  my  duty  to  recommend  the  following  as  especially  woriJiy  of  mention  with 
regard  to  their  work:  Jose  Masdival,  Antonio  Vilardell,  Francisco  Sotomayor,  Javier 
Hernandez,  Eomualdo  Varona,  Ulpiano  EodrigucE,  Carlos  Baldarrain,  Alvaro  Silva, 
Manuel  Cortes,  Jose  Garcini,  Bafael  Peron,  Norberto  Primelles,  Angel  Diaz  Guaman, 
Eamon  Anglada,  Maria  Teresa  Guerra,  Rolando  Eamos,  Eugenio  L.  de  Mola,  Manuel 
Breton,  Jose  Fernandez,  Eogelio  Z.  Bazan,  RogeUo  Freyre,  Octa,vio  Oquendo  L«i, 
Luis  M.  Cordoba,  Enrique  L.  de  Mola,  J.  Ant^inio  Miranda,  Miguel  Perozo,  Mario 
Garcini,  Graciano  Betancourt,  TJlises  Oosio,  Gabriel  Barrerae,  Manuel  Pradas,  Alonao 
Maridnez,  Francisco  Pichardo,  Enrique  Eosia,  Emilio  Torres,  Filiberto  Pichardo, 
Artnro  Guaanan,  Antonio  Naranjo,  Jose  Acosta,  Alberto  Guzman,  Manuel  Alvizuri, 
Natalio  Peron. 

I  conclude  this  report  upon  receiving  the  order  to  leave  for  Washington  after  tlie 
firet  of  January,  from  Habana  or  CJenfuegos. 

Yours,  etc.,  Aoi^tin  H.  AotEEO, 

Sapermor  of  the  Census  of  Cuba. 

The  Director  iif  the  Census  op  Cuba, 

Wa^ington,  D.  G. 

(Through  Assistant  Director.) 
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Census  of  Cuba,  Optice  op  the  Supbhvisor, 

Provinee  of  Santa  Clara,  Ikcaniier  31, 1899. 

Sir;  On  the  21et  of  July  last  I  received  a  telegram  from  General  Wilson,  notifying 
me  that  I  had  been  appointed  supervisor  of  the  census  of  the  province,  and  inform- 
ing me  that  I  was  required  to  report  at  Washiagton  on  the  10th  of  August  to  the 
Director  of  the  Census  for  instructionB. 

In  Washington,  where  I  arrived  on  the  10th,  I  received  instructions  from  the 
board  of  the  census  of  the  United  States,  having  had  several  interviews  with  the 
Assistant  Director  and  the  other  members  of  the  board.  Fully  instructed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  schedules  of  population,  schools,  aaid  agriculture,  which  were  to  be 
filled  in  Cuba,  I  returned  from  Wflahii^:ton  on  the  26tli  of  the  same  month. 

In  Habana,  together  with  Mr.  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Census 
of  Cuba,  we  devoted  onrselves  to  the  division  of  the  province  into  districts  of  enu- 
meration, taking  as  a  basis  for  the  census  the  old  municipal  districts. 

As  there  does  not  exist  in  Cuba  any  register  which  could  give  us  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  Ihnits  and  bounds  of  the  different  municipal  districts  and  their  wards,  I 
addressed  the  28  municipal  mayors  of  the  province,  requiting  them  to  send  me  such 
plans  as  they  m^ht  have  of  their  districts  and  wards. 

Unfortunately,  although  some  of  the  mayora  conlt!  send  plans  of  their  districts, 
there  were  very  tew  indeed  who  could  send  plans  of  their  wards,  sending  only  a 
short  statement  of  the  limits  of  the  game,  but  without  indicating  directions  or 
distances. 

It  was  indispensable,  therefore,  to  cure  this  deflciency  of  information  with  the 
appointment  of  enumerators  who  should  practically  know  the  limits  of  the  wards  or 
districts  of  enumeration,  the  names  of  the  plantations,  that  of  their  owners,  and 
even  the  superficial  area  of  each  one;  and  this  consideration  governed  me  in  the 
appointmest  of  the  enumerators  for  the  rural  districts. 

The  appointment  of  the  enumerators,  which  at  first  sight  did  not  appear  to  offer 
any  difficulties,  was  difScult  and  even  vesatious  in  practice.  This  was  due  to  the 
large  number  of  applicants,  to  the  imposition  of  certain  elements  which,  supported 
by  a  smaJl  portion  of  the  press,  believed  that  they  only  had  a  right  to  be  appointed, 
and  to  the  state  of  paralysis  of  business  in  which  this  province  is  at  present,  which 
makes  office  seeking  to  a  certain  point  riecegsary,  because  the  eneigies  and  activiti^ 
of  a  large  number  of  intelligent  young  men  having  large  families  do  not  find  appli- 
cation, and  they  have,  therefore,  a  hard  %ht  for  existence. 

However,  without  taking  these  requirements  into  consideration,  the  unders^ed 
supervisor,  closing  his  eyes  to  .the  su^estions  of  corporations  or  friends,  devoted 
himself  to  seeking  in  the  enmnerators  morality,  qualifications,  and  knowledge  of 
the  locality,  which  was  especially  recommended  by  the  regulations;  and  if  he 
made  a  mistake  sometimes  it  was  because  in  the  rural  districts,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  he  preferred  a  full  knowledge  of  the  r^on  to  great  fitness. 

Desiring  to  insure  success,  he  delivered  to  every  rural  enumerator  a  precise  state- 
meat,  which  is  attached  to  this  report,  of  the  names  of  the  estates  located  in  hia 
district,  the  names  of  their  owners,  and  the  superfldal  area  of  the  same  as  a  guide 
and  tor  purposes  of  correction  in  case  the  information  furnished  by  the  individuals 
concerned  should  not  appear  clear  an<l  conclusive;  and  for  this  reason  there  appeared 
in  the  schedules  of  (^culture  many  estates  which  either  did  not  appear  in  the 
municipal  assessments  or  appeared  as  having  a  smaller  area,  a  fraud  intended  exclu- 
fflvely  during  the  last  regime  to  pay  the  lowest  tax  poaaible. 
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The  province  of  Santa  Clara  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  old  canal  of  Bahama, 
on  the  east  by  tiie  province  of  Puerto  Principe,  on  the  south  by  the  Bea  of  the 
Anfillee,  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Matanzaa. 

Its  principal  cities  are  Santa  Olara,  the  capital,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  prov- 
ince, with  14,683  inhabitants,  and  66,273  in  the  judicial  district;  Cienfu^oa,  with 
30,0il,  and  108,767  in  the  entire  judicial  district;  Sagua,  with  13,183,  and  58,749  in 
the  entire  judicial  district;  San  Juan  de  los  Eemedios,  with  6,634,  and  72,599  in  the 
entire  judicial  district;  Trinidad,  with  11,721,  and  24,342  in  tiie  entire  judicial  dis- 
trict;  and  Sancti  Spiritus,  with  12,666,  and  25,700  in  the  entire  judicial  district,  mak- 
ing a  t«tal  in  the  province  of  356,430  inhabitMitg. 

The  province  of  Santa  Clara,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  island,  and  the  most  popu- 
lated after  that  of  Habana,  offered  many  difBeulties  for  the  enmneration,  as  the 
intricate  hills  of  Trinidad  are  situated  there,  most  noteworthy  beii^  the  Pico  del 
Potrerilto,  La  Cabeza  del  Moerto,  La  S^;uanea,  Pico  Blanco,  and  Cucuiucho.  There 
are  also  situated  there  the  sierras  of  Sancti  Spiritus,  from  which  the  sierras  of  La 
Gloria  and  Banao  branch  off;  the  hiUs  of  Santa  Clara,  where  we  flod  the  craggy 
sierras  of  Oscambray,  containing  rich  mines  of  copper  and  asphalt,  and  the  hiU  of 
Manicaragua;  the  hills  of  San  Juan  de  los  Eemedios,  from  which  the  sierras  of 
Bumburanao  rise,  cootaining  rich  deposits  of  kaolin,  et«.;  and  in  the  judicial  disitrict 
of  Sagua  la  Grande,  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  occupies  almost  the  entire  north  coast 
from  the  Palma  Eiver  to  the  barrio  of  Sitiecito,  belonging  to  the  municipal  district 
of  Sagua. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  the  north  coast  from  the  Palma  River  to  the  mouth  of  the 
S^iua  la  Grande  Eiver,  and  from  tliM  point  to  very  near  San  Juan  de  los  Eemedios, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  cabaEenm  of  marshy  land  which  are  crossed  with  great 
difBculty  during  the  rainy  season. 

And  on  the  southern  coast  we  find  the  famous  swamp  of  Zapata,  very  extenrave 
and  dangerous,  extendii^  from  the  Bay  of  La  Broa  to  Ciumanera,  about  39  leagues 
long  and  from  4  to  6  leagues  wide,  in  some  points  9  leagues  wide.  Situated  in  this 
swamp  and  between  it  and  the  southern  coast  there  are  aevera]  large  plant^itions 
which  it  was  necessary  to  visit. 

It  is  only  possible  to  enter  the  swamp  by  the  southern  coast  by  two  or  three  very 
shallow  ports,  the  principal  one  being  that  of  the  estate  of  Santa  Teresa,  caOed  t»-day 
La  Maquina. 

By  the  northern  coast  it  may  be  said  that  there  exists  only  one  entrance  to  the 
swamp  in  the  province  of  Sajita  Olara.  It  is  called  Oallejon  de  los  Guiros.  But  in 
order  to  reach  this  pass  there  are  only  four  practicable  roads. 

1.  That  of  San  Pedro,"  a  difficult  road  on  account  of  the  flow  from  the  swamp,  the 
bad  sfone  bottom,  and  pits,  very  (^angerous  both  for  men  and  horses,  some  of  them 
being  from  4  to  6  yards  deep.    The  length  of  this  road  is  5  leagues,  2i  of  them  water. 

2.  The  entrance  called  De  los  Ratones,  from  the  plantation  Pamplona  to  that  of 
San  Bias,  2  league  are  under  water;  but  during  the  month  of  November  it  was  not 
possible  for  any  enumerator  to  cross  it  on  account  of  its  had  condition,  the  pits  and 
holes  being  filled  with  water. 

3.  The  entrance  of  Btienavista,  from  the  plantation  of  Orhea  to  that  of  San  Bias, 
3i  leagues  are  under  water  and  2  leagues  impassable  on  account  of  the  atones  and 
numerous  pits.  It  is  only  possible  to  go  around  them,  and  that  only  in  time  of  very 
dry  weather. 

4.  The  entrance  through  Oayo  Navarro  t«  Oayo  Grande  and  Cocodrilo;  in  a  space 
of  2\  leagues  it  is  only  possible  to  go  through  it  on  foot  or  in  canoes. 

The  pass  of  Los  Guiros  has  1^  leagues  under  water  filled  with  rocks  and  pits,  but 
during  the  month  of  November  last,  by  reason  of  the  abundant  rains  of  October,  this 
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entrance,  which  is  doubtless  the  best  one,  had  8  leagues  of  water,  from  the  plantation 
of  Nicolas  to  that  of  San  Blaa. 

In  order  to  cross  the  swamp  from  the  north  coast  to  the  south  coast  there  is 
another  entrance  called  Nicolas  and  Cocodrilo,  which  is  1  league  under  water  and 
4  leagues  of  atones,  declivities,  and  coral. 

In  order  to  go  thro^^h  these  entraacee  on  horseback  it  is  necessary  to  wrap  the 
hors^  from  their  lieads  to  their  knees  with  pieces  of  hard  leather,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  injuring  themselves  f^nst  the  points  of  the  coral,  called  "d<^a  teeth," 
and  so  that  they  may  endure  the  journey,  which,  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  is  necessarily  slow  and  arduous,  as  well  as  very  unpleasant  on  account  of  the 
numerous  mosquitoes  in  the  swamp. 

The  distances  to  be  covered  in  order  to  visit  the  swamp  are  from  the  plantation  of 
Nicolas  to  that  of  Maniadero,  30  leagues  from  the  north;  but  from  the  south  coast 
there  are  40  leagues,  the  trip  being  rendered  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous lakes,  ponds,  and  pits  which  il 


For  the  men  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  along,  because  the  natives  (who 
are  the  oidy  ones  who  can  live  there)  live  exclusively  on  crocodUe  taOs  {?),  mod 
turtles,  agouti  (Indian  rate),  and  honey. 

To  feed  the  horses,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  leaves  from  the  trees  until  the  plantation 
of  Jegui  is  reached,  where  there  is  some  vegetation;  but  from  there  to  the  Maquina, 
near  the  entrance  of  Santa  Teresa,  by  the  plantation  of  Santo  Tomas,  in  a  space  of  7 
lei^pies  to  San  Laaaro,  nothing  is  found  but  hUIs  and  seashore,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
ent  leaves  from  the  trees  to  feed  animals. 

The  principal  rivers  which  cross  the  province  of  Santa  Clara  ate,  in  the  northern 
portion,  the  Sagua  la  Grande,  navigable  tor  a  distance  of  27  kilometers;  the  Sagua  la 
Chica,  and  the  Jatibonico  del  Norte,  and,  in  the  southern  portion,  the  Jatibonico 
del  Snr,  the  Zaza,  Hagabama,  Arimao,  Caunao,  Salado,  and  Damiji,  the  latter  navi- 
(lahle  for  a  distance  of  27  kilometers  (the  last  four  rivers  emptying  into  the  beautifal 
port  of  CSenfuegos) ,  and  the  Hanabana,  which  rises  in  the  lakes  of  Mordazo  and  emp- 
ties in  thelakeof  Tesoro,  and,  finally,  the  river  Hatiguanico,  which,  rising  in  the  lake 
of  Tesoro,  crosses  the  Zapata  swamp  and  empties  in  the  bay  of  La  Broa. 

The  principal  ports  of  the  province  are,  on  the  north  coast,  Isabela  de  Sagua,  and 
Caiharien,  and,  on  the  south  coast.  Tunas  de  Zaza,  Casilda,  and  the  famous  port  of 
Jagua,  or  Oienfuegos,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 


On  the  16th  of  October,  without  any  portfolios  in  which  to  keep  their  schedules, 
the  enumerators  of  the  town  districts  set  out  upon  their  work. 

The  19th,  20th,  21st,  22d,  23rd,  24th  of  the  same  month,  as  they  received  their  port- 
folios, the  enumerators  of  the  rural  districts  began  their  work. 


By  reason  of  the  opposition  of  a  small  portion  of  the  press,  the  enumeration  began 
with  the  suspicion  and  mistrust  of  many  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  saw  in  the  cen- 
sus a  certain  political  end  and  others  a  determined  basis  on  which  to  base  new 
taxation. 

But  we  are  happy  to  say  here  that  this  mistrust  and  passive  resistance  disappeared 
very  soon,  by  virtue  of  the  persuasive  propaganda  of  the  enumerators  themselves, 
who  informed  the  public  of  the  regulations  and  the  penalties  which  would  be 
mciirred  by  the  enumerators  who  consented  to  concealments,  and  especially  con- 
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vincing  them  of  the  importance  for  the  [uture  good  organization  of  the  country  of  a 
correct  census  of  population  and  exact  BtatJBfics  as  to  the  state  of  tiie  putilic  wealth 
and  puhlic  instruction  of  the  country.  And  the  enthusiasm  or  the  fear  was  so  great 
that  more  than  200  individuals  appeared  t»  be  recorded  of  their  own  will  who  had 
been  absent  from  their  homes  for  some  reason  or  other  on  the  day  of  the  enumeration. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  censua  there  occurred  a  rain  and  wind  storm,  which 
lasted  thirteen  days  in  some  localities,  embarrassing  the  journey  of  the  ratal  enunner- 
ators,  the  rivers  swellii^  and  the  gronnd  being  soaked  to  such  an  extent  that  several 
enumerators,  for  this  reaaoa,  which  they  duly  entered  in  their  daUy  reports  of  their 
work,  recorded  a  email  number  of  persona  and  agricultural  schedules ;  and  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  it  may  be  said  that  it  the  enameratora  of  the  rural  districts  fulfilled  their 
duty  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  supervisor,  it  is  surely  due  to  the  knowledge  each  one 
had  of  the  ground  to  which  he  was  assigned;  because  the  war  which  depopulated 
the  country  of  man  and  animals,  the  fires  which  ruined  all  crops,  fences,  and  roads, 
and  the  abundant  vegetation  of  the  Torrid  Zone,  obliterated  the  limits  which  aeja- 
rated  the  wards  from  each  other;  and,  nevertheleas,  there  were  only  two  cases  where 
an  enumerator  of  the  district  of  Quemado  de  Guinea  made  a  mistake  in  the  district, 
having  entered  an  abandoned  estate  as  beloogii^  to  aaid  dbtrict,  when  the  fact  was 
that  a  part  thereof — IS  caballerias — belongs  to  the  municipal  district  of  EanehoVeion. 
The  other  case  was  that  of  an  enumerator  of  Vueltas  who  entered  two  eatates  of  the 
municipal  diatrict  of  Eemedios. 


Up  to  the  9th  of  November,  by  reaaon  of  the  heavy  raina  of  the  latter  part  of 
October,  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  man  who  for  $10  per  day  would  enumerate  the 
few  inhabitants  who  live  in  the  swamp  of  Zapata.  Finally  Mr.  Pedro  Nunez  prom- 
ised to  go  over  the  swamp  and  turn  in  his  work  on  the  30th  of  November,  which 
he  religioualy  fulfilled. 


Pifty-eight  women  were  employed  aa  enumerators  of  the  oenaus,  and  all  have  ful- 
filled their  duty  very  couHcientionsly  and  with  great  cleanliness  and  eiactnesa,  the 
following  deaervii^  special  mention:  Misaea  Manuela  Chavez  y  Clotilde  Silva,  of 
Santa  Clara;  Flora  Eamos  y  Juana  Monzon  v  Aguirre,  of  Cienfuegos;  Teresa  Mestre 
and  Elvira  Cabana,  of  Trinidad;  Luisa  Herrada,  of  Eemedios;  Maria  Weis  and  Fran- 
ciaca  del  Valle  Gonzalez,  of  Sancti  Spiritus. 

We  also  had  Mrs.  Agiieda  Valdes  Aday,  widow  of  Leza,  aa  an  enumerator  of  the 
second  rural  diatrict  of  San  Juan  de  los  Yeras,  who  presented  14  sehedulee  of  popu- 
lation and  130  of  a^culture,  rendering  a  perfectly  exact,  minute,  and  clean  work. 
This  lady  went  out  to  enumerate  her  diatrict  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  her 
10-year-old  son. 


The  enumeratora  employed  in  the  census  of  the  province  of  Santa  CI; 
tributed  by  judicial  districts  in  the  following  manner: 

Jndicial  district  of  Santa  Clara 

Judicial  diatrict  of  Cienfuegos 

Judicial  district  of  Sagua  la  Grande 

Judicial  district  of  San  Juan  de  lo 

Judicial  district  of  Trinidad 

Judicial  diatrict  of  Sancti  Spiritus . 

Total 


'The 


erated  by  Sixto  Agrainonte. 
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The  raina  during  the  last  fifteen  days  of  October  unfortunately  destroyed  tlie  seeds 
of  the  early  tobacco  and  wet  the  grounda  prepared  tor  the  sowing  of  tobaeco  excess- 
ively; the  sowing  had  not  taken  place  when  the  work  of- the  census  waa  began;  had 
they  been,  the  agriculture  achedules  would  make  a  better  showing  than  they  do,  tor 
we  know  tbat  during  the  last  days  of  November  and  the  first  twenty-flve  of  this 
month,  an  enormons  amount  of  settings  of  tobacco  have  been  laid  out  in  th  is  province, 
the  production  of  which,  if  the  weather  continnes  favorable,  will  not  he  les6  than 
2S0,000  quintals. 

And  it  may  be  said  that  one-third  of  the  future  tobacco  crops  will  be  the  result  of 
the  individual  efforts  of  the  Cuban  farmer;  because,  i£  the  agriculture  schedules  are 
carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  only  a  very  small  number  of  estates  own  a 
yoke  of  oxen  to  prepare  the  ground,  the  farmer  having  been  obliged  to  till  the 
ground  with  his  hands,  a  ground  which  is  hard  and  knotty,  as  is  that  of  Cuba. 

And  it  may  also  be  said  that  it  is  noticed  in  a  majority"  of  cases  that  these  animals 
mentioned  in  schedule  No.  3  have  been  furnished  by  capitalists  of  the  cities,  who 
charge  as  hire  for  the  same  one-third  of  the  gross  product  of  tobacco  and  com  they 

Consequently,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  going,  the  evils  of  the  last  regime  will 
continue  in  Cuba,  when  the  case  was  that  the  owner  was  nothir^  but  the  manager, 
without  salary,  of  his  estate.  And  if  it  is  desired  to  permit  agriculture  in  Cuba  to 
enter  upon  an  era  of  reconstruction,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  give  small  landowners 
means  of  securing  the  capital  neceasary  to  purchiBe  oxen  and  implements. 


By  reason  of  the  judicial  districts  ot  Sancti  Spiritus  and  Trinidad  being  located 
at  a  great  distance  from  this  city,  the  case  often  occurred  that  certificates  going  and 
coming  from  there  took  seven  days.  It  was  necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  demands  which  were  being  made  for  schedule  No.  3,  to  send  men  on  horseback 
who  could  deliver  the  schedules  and  notices  to  the  enumerators  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Three  trips  were  thus  made  to  Sancti  Spiritus,  one  to  Trinidad,  one  to 
Fomento,  and  another  to  Placetas,  I  must  here  state  that  Gen.  Jos^  Miguel  Gomez, 
civil  governor  of  the  province,  cheerfully  and  speedily  gave  me  all  the  assistani*  1 
requested. 


In  all  the  districts,  I  have  been  told,  the  enumeratorB  received  from  the  chiefs  of 
the  rural  guard  the  most  spontaneous  and  excellent  assistance. 

In  the  Aguada  de  Pasajeros,  a  ward  of  the  municipal  district  of  Cienfuegoa,  the 
captain  of  the  rural  guard,  Mr.  Bernardo  Mirabal,  furnished  the  eight  assistants 
which  it  was  necessary  to  send  there  in  order  to  conclude  the  enumeration  ot  that 
ward  as  soon  as  possible  and  the  horses  rctjuired  so  that  they  could  fulfill  their  duty. 


Twice  I  was  out  ot  notice  and  schedule  No.  3,  but  I  must  state  that  the  Assistant 
Director  sent  me  from  Habana  or  other  points  those  that  I  required.  I  roust  also 
state  here  that  the  undersigned  supervisor  always  found  the  Assistant  DirectJir  well 
disposed  to  explain  doubtful  questions,  and  that  the  advice  given  me  waa  always 
useful  tor  the  success  of  the  works  ot  the  census. 


With  the  exception  ot  a  tew  dollara  which  wer 
some  repairs,  this  office  has  not  cost  one  cent  t 
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undersigned  haa  made  use  of  the  office  and  furniture  he  had  in  the  palace  ot  the  Civil 
Governor  as  secretary  of  the  provincial  board  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce 
of  Santa  Olara. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  we  have  worked  in  this  office  from  7  in  the  morning  to  12 
at  night,  the  time  when  the  electric  light  was  put  out,  without  excepting  Sundays 
and  holidays.  Only  thus  could  we  keep  up  a  constant  eorreapondence  with  383 
enumerators,  distributed  over  a  province  which  has  given  more  than  356,000  inhabits 
ants,  as  well  as  keep  up  the  accounting  to  date,  and  have  paid  all  the  enumerators, 
interpreters,  agents,  etc.,  without  those  delays  which  would  be  ioevitable  with  so 
small  a  number  of  employees — ^a  secretary  and  a  messenger — and  that  office  knows  a 
special  agent  was  added  to  this  office  on  November  2  and  another  on  the  93d  of  the 
same  month. 

I  attach  to  this  rejxjrt,  besides  the  statements  ot  the  assessments  of  the  rural  estates 
which  compose  the  wards  of  this  province,  ot  which  I  have  already  spoken,  a  general 
report  of  the  census  of  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  giving  the  names  of  the  enumer- 
ators, houses,  and  families,  and  two  other  statements  givii^  the  cattle  exisUng  in 
each  municipal  district  of  this  province  during  the  years  1895  and  1899,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

■TuAN  Bautista  Jimenez, 

Supervisor  of  the  Census. 
The  DiKKCTOB  Off  the  Census, 

Waskinglon,  D.  0. 
(Throv^h  the  Assistant  Director.) 


APPENDIX  IX. 

OBajsua  OF  Cuba,  Office  oi 

Province  of  Suntiago  de  Cuba,  Nmieiiiber  SO,  1899. 
g  with  your  request  of  the  9th  instant,  in  which  you  asked  me  to 
make  a  detailed  reportof  the  work  of  the  census  in  this  province,  1  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  on  the  22d  of  July  I  received  the  appointment  of  supervisor  and 
was  directed  to  report  to  the  Director  of  the  Census,  Washington,  X),  C. 


In  view  of  this  appointment  I  had  to  embark  the  36th  o(  July  for  Habana, 
where  the  communications  with  the  United  States  are  much  better  than  from  this 
port,  in  order  to  arrive  punctually  at  "Washington  by  the  10th  of  August,  as  I  was 
ordered.  On  Monday,  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  I  embarked  from  Habana  for 
New  York  by  the  steamer  VigUanda,  going  from  that  city  to  Washington  by  rail, 
and  arriving  on  time.  I  remained  fourteen  days  in  that  capital  and  arrived  at 
Habana  on  the  23d  of  Augiist,  via  Tampa.  I  remained  in  Habana  thirteen  days,  help- 
ing to  prepare  the  subdivision  of  my  province  into  enumeration  districts,  at  the  pro- 
visional office  of  the  censDs  in  Habana,  leaving  that  city  Thursday,  September  7,  for 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  where  I  arrived  on  the  11th,  but  was  unable  to  disembark  until 
the  12thr  owing  to  quarantine  regulatious.  The  office  had  been  already  opened  at 
No.  32  San  Basilio  street,  with  the  secretary  and  messenger  in  charge  since  the  1st  of 
September. 

The  undersigned  supervisor  had,  consequently,  scarcely  a  month  in  which  to 
appoint  the  enumerators,  and,  due  to  the  topography  of  this  province  and  the  lack 
of  comm imicatioBS,  he  could  not,  as  the  other  supervisors  probably  have  done,  go  to 
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each  one  of  the  324  enumeratioa  districts  to  select  aa  enumerators  reeidenfe  o£  those 
places;  it  would  have  required  sis  months  to  perform  this  part  of  the  work  alone. 
For  this  reason,  and  having  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  a  great  number  of  capable  persons 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  various  localilieB  of  this  province  (having  been  engaged 
in  figttii^  in  such  localities  during  the  war),  and  seeing  the  lack  of  time  and  the 
iniperioas  necessity  of  heginnir^  the  enumeration  in  all  parts  of  the  province  on  the 
16th  of  October,  I  decided  to  select  the  entire  personnel  from  among  these  individuaJa. 
The  satisfactory  results  were  shown  in  the  practical  operation  of  thia  plan,  becanae 
only  men  in  whom  were  combined  these  qualifications  would  have  been  able  to  with- 
atand  two  severe  hurricanes  and  the  crossing  of  swollen  rivers  and  terrible  swamps,  aa 
they  had  neither  bridges  nor  roads. 


The  territory  of  this  province,  the  moat  estenMve  and  the  richest  in  woods  and 
minerals  of  the  island,  at  the  same  time  the  moat  fertile  and  vii^n,  ia  comprised  of  a 
tract  22S  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  120  miles  from  north  to  south. 

Topographically  considered,  thia  province  ia  the  most  mounfainotia.  Here  we  find 
the  moat  elevated  moimtains  of  Turquino,  Ojo  del  Toro,  and  Gran  Hedra,  to  whose 
precipitous  heights  the  enumerators  have  ascended,  searching  for  a  hut  which  m^ht 
or  might  not  be  inhabited,  these  peaks  being  situated  in  the  Sierra  Maestra,  which 
extends  majestically  and  imposingly  from  Caho  Cruz  to  beyond  Santiago  de  Cuba  in 
the  direction  of  east  to  west. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  great  elevations  of  this  country,  there  flow  through 
the  deep  canyons  beautiful  rivers,  navigable  for  schooners  their  entire  courses,  or  the 
larger  part  thereof,  such  as  the  Cauto,  Contramaestre,  Baconao,  Bayamo,  Toar,  and 
others,  whose  overflows  inundate  and  devastate  the  territory  near  by,  destroying  the 
crops  and  sepulohrating  in  their  tempestuous  currents  each  year,  now  and  then,  some 
imprudent  and  careless  traveler  who  pretends  to  cross  them.  The  rainfall  in  this 
region  is  so  abundant  that  this  year  the  rain  gauge  registered  14^  inches  in  four  days. 


1  characteristics  relating  to  the  orography  of  the  province  have 
been  described  in  the  foregoii^  paragraph,  so  there  is  only  to  be  added  some  remarks 
relating  to  porfe,  towns,  etc. 

There  is  in  this  province  the  bay  of  Nipe,  of  greater  extension  than  all  those  of  the 
island,  where  some  rivers  empty  info  the  sea,  such  as  the  Cajimaya,  the  Mayari, 
which  ia  navigable  as  far  aa  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and  the  river  known  as  the 
Nipe;  also  the  creeks  Juan  Vicente,  Ser6n,  and  Oenteno.  This  bay,  properly  dre<%ed, 
can  accommodate  any  squadron  which  exists  to-day. 

The  port  or  hay  of  Guantdnamo,  which  is  quite  lai^,  is  considered  the  third  in 
the  island;,  the  rivers  of  Guaso  and  Guantiinamo,  which  carry  a  large  amount  of 
water,  empty  into  this  bay. 

The  hay  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  entirely  surrounded  and  protected,  and  celebrated 
because  of  the  fact  that  in  the  same  the  Spanish  tyranny  was  destroyed  forever  by 
the  United  States,  receives  the  waters  of  the  following  rivers,  which  are  of  little 
importance:  The  Paradas,  the  Caimanes,  and  the  Caney.  Among  its  creeks,  there  is 
only  one  worthy  of  mention,  being  the  Taray6.  The  entrance  to  this  port  is  per- 
fectly clean,  and  if  dredged  it  would  be  of  great  utility  and  shelter  for  the  steamers 
which  cross  the  ocean,  and  which  can  not  at  present  enter  the  bay  if  they  are  vessels 
that  draw  a  very  laige  amount  of  water,  due  to  the  largo  shoal  which  is  found  at  the 
entrance,  leavit^  only  a  narrow  canal,  difficult  and  dai^erous  to  enter  without  the 
help  of  good  pilots. 

There  ia  yet  to  be  mentioned  all  the  hays  and  ports  in  tliia  province  in  their  suc- 
ceaeive  order.    •    *    * 
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The  principal  dtiea  of  this  province,  in  the  order  of  their  impcrtince  are  feantia{,o 
de  Cuba,  which  is  the  capital,  Manaaaillo,  Gibara,  Holguin  ".luantanan  o  Barausi 
Sagua  de  Tinamo,  and  Puerto  Padre;  Bayamo  and  Tunas  w  re  deatrojed  hut  are 
beii^  reconstructed  slowly;  J^uanf,  Oobre,  Caney,  and  a  n  ultitu  le  ot  =mall  tow  na 
like  these  without  special  importance. 

There  exist  only  three  railroads:  That  oi  Cuba  to  Enramadaa  and  Ilal  i  Songn 
that  of  Gibara  to  Ho^uin  {narrow  gauge),  and  that  of  Caim^nera  ta  Guantanamt 
Of  privat*  lines  there  is  that  of  the  mines  of  Juragufi,  Daijuirf  and  some  kiljn  eter^ 


This  province  is  eminently  agricultural  and  not  induatrial  and  its  poverty  and 
retrt^ession  will  continue  incretteing  until  a  perfect  state  of  peace  is  pstal  lished  w  hich 
will  permit  work  on  farms  without  interruption;  but  aa  the  proprietors  have  been 
ruined  and  there  are  no  means  of  communication,  only  the  establishment  of  an  agri- 
cultural bank,  the  construction  of  a  centra!  railroad  with  its  branches,  and  good  roads 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  the  sad  situation  which  confronts  this  province  and 
which,  with  these,  would  be  converted  into  an  emporium  of  riches  without  equal  in 
the  worid. 

I  could  describe  other  gec^aphical  characteristics  if  it  were  not  for  juaking  the 
article  too  lengthy. 


The  general  character,  or  the  conditions,  of  the  inhabitants  ot  this  province  can  be 
considered  under  four  distinct  aspects — civil,  political,  moral,  and  relative  to  the 

Civilly  considered,  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  province  are  very  backward,  because 
public  instruction  is  limited  and  poor,  due  to  the  absolute  lack  of  the  establishment 
of  first  grade  of  public  schools,  and  also  teal  kindergartens— not  from  lack  of  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  but  due  to  the  Spanish  regime,  who,  not  having  in 
themselves  the  principles  of  education,  consequently  could  not  impart  same  to  their 
colonies.  For  this  reason  the  majoritj  of  the  Cubans  do  not  understand  nor  know 
what  are  their  rights  and  duties  as  citizens.  PoIiUcaily,  the  towns  of  the-east  desire 
independence. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  part,  these  towns  have  generally  good  customs,  and  by 
instinct  their  inhabitants  are  good  and  humane,  generous,  and  alwaj^  disposed  to 
offer  the  most  open  hospitality.  The  political  tyranny  of  the  last  government  and 
the  no  less  lamentable  tyranny  of  the  Spanish  clergy  may  perhaps  have  contributed 
as  an  efficient  caiKe  to  certain  antisocial  customs,  such  aa  concubinage;  but  notwith- 
standing this  they  are  moral.  With  regard  to  the  census,  the  past  bad  administrar 
lion  did  not  know  how  or  did  not  wish  to  give  natural  and  exact  limits  to  the  dif- 
ferent wards,  and  the  people  has  shown  itself  diffident  and  distrustful  in  this  census, 
concealing  persons,  ages,  and  even  domestic  animals,  fearing  that  fiscal  or  municipal 
t&xsB,  etc.,  would  be  levied.  One  sagacious  enumerator,  in  order  to  make'the  people 
appearinacity,  had  the  happy  thought  to  tell  them,  "Do  not  fear;  what  I  am  doing 
now  is  for  the  distribution  of  rations  to-morrow  by  the  American  Government. ' '  This 
was  sufficient  for  all  persons  to  present  themselves  and  give  correct  answers. 

The  difficulties  I  have  encountered  in  directing  the  census  are  various  and  of  dif- 
ferent characters.    *    *    * 

The  absence  of  means  of  communication  in  general,  ordinary,  railway,  and  even 
telegraphic,  with  the  most  distant  and  inaccessible  points  caused  two  or  three  times 
the  time  to  be  employed  in  concludit^  the  work  intrusted  to  me,  notwithstanding 
the  employment  of  couriers  and  special  private  meMis,  the  expenses  for  which  were 
authorized  by  the  assistant  director.  The  absence  ot  pecuniary  resources  ot  the 
enumerators— all  poor  men,  who  did  not  iiave  horses  nor  means  of  borrowing  them 
for  so  arduous  trips,  each  one  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  si 
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his  family,  ete.— was  one  of  the  troublee  which  made  me  believe  that  the  realizatjou 
of  the  census  would  he  impossible.     *    *     * 

The  large  number  ot  ignorant  and  suspicious  colored  people,  kept  in  this  condition 
by  the  Spanish  Government  as  a  political  measure,  has  been  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  enumeration  of  the  wards  in  which  they  reside.  The  division  of  wards,  the 
absence  of  known  limits  in  all  the  country  districts,  causii^  one  enumerator  to  enter 
the  district  of  another,  requiring  the  immediate  correction  of  errors,  going  back, 
remaking  plans,  investigations,  etc,  in  order  to  avoid  duplications,  has  disturbed 
the  good  order  of  this  most  delicate  service.  Tte  limited  time  granted  for  the  prep- 
aration, oi^anization,  and  eKecution  of  the  census  has  rendered  the  work  so  much 
more  difficult  that  the  Little  which  has  been  %vell  done  deserves  to  be  prmsed,  because 
only  an  iron  will,  ti^ther  with  the  good  wishes  and  activity  of  the  enumerators, 
encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  hopeof  beii^  placed  in  new  works  of  real  statistics,  have 
contributed  to  the  success  attained.  Six  months  of  organization  and  sis  more  of 
esecntion  was  the  time  which  should  iiave  been  employed  to  conclude  this  ^gaatic 
work,  which  has  just  been  executed  for  the  flzBt  time  in  the  island  of  Cuba  in  forty- 
five  days  only.  It  is  the  truth,  and  it  must  be  included  in  this  report,  that  a  good 
management  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Sanger  and  Olmsted,  and  an  abundance  of 
money  for  general  expenses,  and  a  most  active  correspondence,  have  assisted  most 
wonderfully,  without  which  help  we  would  still  be  at  the  banning.  The  two  rain 
and  wind  storms  which  detaineil  the  enumerators  even  after  they  were  over,  because 
the  naarshes  became  so  dai^^rous  they  could  not  be  crossed.    *    *    * 

The  difficulty  of  the  division  into  wards  has  been  an  obstacle  which  could  not 
be  passed  over,  and  which  will  cause  a  certain  confusion  in  the  limits  thereof  in 
the  census,  especially  in  the  country,  where  the  mayors  were  not  able  to  decide  the 
Umifs  of  their  own  jorisdiction,  except  in  a  very  v^ue  manner.  This  is  the  reason 
some  of  the  enumerators  passed  to  neighboring  wards.  In  order  to  correct  this,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  corrections — go  over  some  ot  the  work — and  the  period 
fixed  for  the  conclusion  of  the  census  did  not  permit  this.  The  principal  causes  of 
this  chaos  are  the  absence  of  plans  and  topographical  maps,  perfectly  prepared, 
indicating  what  belongs  to  each  jurisdiction,  the  official  amusement  of  the  limits 
by  natural  fixed  boundaries,  such  as  creeks,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  and  most  espe- 
cially that  the  office  of  ward  mayor  be  given  always  to  persons  of  well-known  zeal 
and  education,  with  larger  salaries,  io  order  to  cause  people  of  worth  to  aspire  to 
these  positions. 

The  difficulty  ot  the  rains  was  easily  surmounted,  because  it  had  been  foreseen,  and 
<«mpetent  men  were  selected  well  acquainted  with  the  fording  of  rivers  and  pools 
which  they  encountered  on  their  road.  Nevertheless,  more  than  twelve  days  were 
lost  in  both  storms.  In  some  places,  such  as  Baracoa,  Mayari,  and  Holguin,  much 
.more  time  was  lost,  the  storm  having  lasted  there  twenty-three  days. 


The  number  of  enumerators  was  at  the  beginning  323,  distributed  among  19  nmnic- 
ipal  districts  in  the  following  manner; 

Alto  Songo,  10;  Balma,  12;  Cflney,  14;  Oristo,  2;  Oobre,  20;  Guantanamo,  37; 
Sagua  de  Tanamo,  7;  Niqaero,  4;  Bayamo,  16;  Jlguani,  9;  Holguin,  33;  Gibara,  23; 
Puerto  Padre,  18;  Mayari,  9,  and  Baracoa,  27.  Afterwards,  when  the  monitors  or  , 
delegates  informed  me  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  each  ward  had,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  add  9  enumerators  more — in  Guantanamo,  4;  in  Palma,  2;  in  San  Luis,  1;  in 
Caney,  1,  and  in  Bayamo,  1 — making  a  total  of  332. 


The  number  of  women  employed  as  enumerators  in  this  district  was  only  one  in 
Campechuela,  called  America  Betaiicourt.  In  Santiago  they  conld  not  be  employed, 
because  the  supervisor  was  not  authorized  to  furnjsh  them  a  companion,  wMch  would 
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have  avoided  the  insults  to  which  they  were  expiraed  in  this  capital,  at  Iwiat  irom 
those  opposed  to  the  census, 

OEHEHAL    INTELLBCTUAL     .1 

With  regard  to  the  general  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  enumeratore, 
their  quaJifioatioas  aod  zeal,  I  must  stata  that  they  must  he  divided  into  three  groups: 
The  monitors,  the  enumerators  of  the  city,  and  those  of  the  country.  The  first— that 
is,  the  Qjonitora — all  19  showed  great  intell%eace,  activity,  and  good  faith  in  all  the 
work  of  organization,  JnBtrucfion,  and  vigilance,  those  of  Santiago,  Manzanillo, 
Bayamo,  Holguin,  Palma,  aod  Gibara  deserving  special  mention.  These  delegates 
personally  paid  for  trips,  going  to  all  the  places  where  their  presence  may  have  been 
required,  gave  proper  account  of  the  enumerators  who  did  not  work,  and  there  were 
some  who  personally  paid  for  the  printing  of  prociamationa  and  announcements  for 
the  others  and  for  the  public. 

The  enmnerators  of  the  city,  numberii^  33,  have  done  work  fairly  correct,  in  view 
of  the  short  period  of  preparation  and  the  difflculfiee  they  frequently  encounf^red, 
being  obl%ed  to  wait  until  all  hours  of  the  night  for  the  return  of  the  husbands  or 
heads  of  families,  when  the  latter  refused  to  give  any  infonnation  without  the  inter- 
venrion  of  the  former,  as  well  as  many  other  causes  which  have  been  included  in  the 
body  of  this  report.  There  have  been  many  who  have  distingoished  then>selvea  for 
their  exactness  in  the  census,  the  zeal  and  rapidity  of  the  work,  hut  the  following 
deserve  special  mention:  K"os.  150,  115,  49,  220,  57,  40,  30,  37,  36,  29,  44,  28,  and  31, 
and  others  which  ■wonld  make  a  list  too  extensive  to  mention. 

The  enumerators  of  the  coimtry  have  been  true  Titans.  Constantly  having  to  cope 
with  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  with  the  bad  roads,  and  the  poverty  of  the  farm- 
'ers  who  were  not  able  to  give  them  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  this  ch«s  of  people, 
being  obliged  to  sleep  in  kitchens  having  no  walls,  detained  in  miserable  hovels  for 
days  wailing  for  the  rivers  to  go  down  in  order  to  continue  their  work,  living  mostly 
on  sweet-potatoes,  and  many  of  them  losii^  their  hors^,  they  have  finally  conquered 
more  by  reason  of  their  ambifion  than  for  the  remuneration,  which  often  was  not 
sufficient  to  pay  expenses.  The  Government,  or  rather  the  American  people  who 
read  these  descriptions,  can  not  understand  them  and  will  probably  believe  that  they 
are  exaggerated,  accustomed  as  you  are  to  good  roads,  railroads,  bridges,  etc  It  is 
necessary  to  see  this  and  to  go  over  the  roads  during  the  rainy  season  to  get  a  correct 
idea.  Who  could  be  mentioned  as  the  mostworthyofthesegiants  of  duty  and  activ- 
ity? All  of  them;  and  their  work  executed  on  foot,  on  a  chair,  standing  in  the  mud 
of  the  interior  of  the  huts  of  the  natives,  tormented  by  the  ferocious  mosquitoes  of 
the  woods,  by  the  smoke  of  the  fires,  etc.,  have  a  relatively  large  value,  even  for 
those  who,  having  enumerated  a  small  number  of  persons,  have  traveled  immense 
distances,  as  was  the  case  with  those  who  went  to  the  Sierra  Maestra.  In  general  I 
can  not  say  !es3  here — that  the  education,  morality,  qualifications,  and  zeal  of  the 
personnel  employed  have  been  excellent,  I  only  had  to  discharge  two,  one  in  San 
Luis  because  he  was  too  old  and  did  not  write  plainly,  and  the  other  in  Campechuela 
for  having  absolutely  ignored  the  instructions  he  had  received.  Two  or  three  resigned 
on  account  of  illness  and  were  immediately  substituted  without  interrupting  the 
census. 


The  details  relating  to  the  work,  and  which  could  be  6. 
material  and  are  confined  to — ■ 

First.  The  time.  So  delicate  a  work  should  never  be  executed  in  a  country  so 
destitute  of  means  of  communication  and  education,  and  especially  during  the  time 
of  heavy  rains,  in  the  peri<jd  of  forty-five  days. 

Second.  A  great  difference  should  be  made  between  the  salary  paid  enumerators 
of  cities  and  those  of  the  country.     If  another  census  should  be  taken  in  the  same 
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period  and  under  the  same  conditions,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  a  personnel 
similar  to  the  present  one;  only  ^orant  persons  or  those  forced  thereto  through, 
necessity  would  apply  for  the  positions.  One  enumerator  of  the  country  who  took 
part  in  the  ten  years'  insurrection  and  that  of  the  last  three  years  suffered  so  many 
hardships  and  perils  taking  the  census  that  he  was  sorry  he  tiad  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, saying  that  he  preferred  twenty  years  of  war  to  repeating  the  work  he  executed 
only  for  pride's  saie  and  to  keep  his  sworn  word.  I  repeat  that  these  details  appear 
to  he  esag^erated.  I  assure  you  that  there  is  a  pass  on  the  road  from  Baracoa  to 
Maisi  where  a  person  is  obliged  to  make  the  horse  go  before  him  creeping  through 
the  stones  and  follow  him  on  ail  fours,  with  great  danger  of  falling  down  an  immense 
precipice.    This  road  is  that  called  "MataOaballo,"  (kill  a  horse). 

Third.  The  ink  bottles  sent  to  the  enumerators  were  of  bo  use,  their  long  shape 
making  them  upset  easily,  and  this  office  has  spent  a  good  sum  in  ink  and  was 
obl^ed  to  authorize  some  delegates  to  do  the  same.  Inkstands  with  a  spring  should 
have  been  selected  for  the  pocket,  and,  furthermore,  a  certain  amount  only  should 
have  heen  put  in  the  bottles. 

Fourth.  If  the  enumerators  had  been  authorized  to  take  their  data  with  pencil 
and  afterwards  fill  in  the  schedules  at  their  homes  in  ink,  all  the  work  would  have 
heen  better.  Only  the  enumerators  of  the  towns  who  had  a  table  on  which  to  write 
and  a  chair  to  sit  on  were  able  to  keep  their  schedules  clean  and  neat. 

Fifth.  The  portfolios  allow  the  schedules  of  education  and  agriculture  lo  slip  out 
laterally.  It  would  have  been  advisable,  therefore,  for  them  to  have  had  two  lateral 
faatenii^,  or  that  the  second  and  third  schedules  had  been  made  larger. 

Sixth.  The  waterproof  covering  is  not  sufficiently  so,  and  allows  the  water  to  enter 
in  crossing  rivers.  Thetapesweresewntoo  near  the  edges;  some  became  unfastened, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  replace  them. 


Finally,  and  in  order  to  properly  close  this  report,  already  of  sufficient  let^th,  I 
consider  it  my  duty  to  request  the  Assistant  Director  to  use  his  influence  in  so  far  aa 
possible  to  have  established  in  this  unfortunate  island  bureaus  or  offices  of  statistics, 
on  the  style  of  those  existing  in  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany,  which 
should,  weekly  or  monthly,  collect  all  the  data  relating  to  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  population,  color,  nativity,  age,  education,  etc. ,  of  all  the  inhabitants,  with  a  cofps 
of  agricultural  engineers  to  make  plans  of  the  districts  and  fix  natural  limits 
for  each  one.  Finally,  that  a  general  plan  containing  all  the  private  plans  of  rural 
estates,  leaving  the  groimd  belongingtothe  State  and  the  royalties  (realengos)  clearly 
defined.  In  this  manner  everybody  would  know  what  he  owns  exactly,  the  large 
number  of  parcels  of  land  without  owners  will  be  made  use  of,  and  without  the 
eipenees  which  have  been  incurred  at  the  present  ticce.  In  a  short  period  these 
bureaus  of  statistics  would  be  enabled  to  fumiah  these  schedules  filled  in  for  a  com- 
plete censni  and  even  more  correctly. 

In  this  Eoanner  complete  statistics  could  be  obtained  in  Cuba  which  would  give  a 
real  knowledge  of  the  country  with  regard  to  ife  different  climates,  geological  condi- 
tions, production,  and  wealth,  information  which  the  Spaniards  never  had  durii^ 
the  four  centuries  they  dominated  the  island,  the  lack  of  which  prevents  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  advantages  which  if  known  would  surely  attract  heavy  immigration  to 
develop  them.  These  bureaus  of  statistics  would  reveal  the  great  resources  aad 
sources  of  wealth  which  Cuba  contains. 

Youra,  etc,,  Sabas  Mbnesbs, 

Supervisor  of  the  Censits. 

The  DiBBcrroR  or  Cuban  Census, 

Waskiiu/lon,  D.  G. 

(Through  the  Assistant  Director. ) 
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APPENDIX  X. 

WESTERN  SWAMP  OF  ZAPATA,  IN  THE  POETIOK  COREESPOKDING  TO 
THE  MiJNICIPAL  DISTRICT  OF  JAGUEY  GRANDE. 


[Delaila  relating  O)  the  same  compiled  by  the  undetBigfled  enumerator,  No,  2ia.l 

K/st  ei^eMmon.— I  left  the  town  of  Jaguey  Grande  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of 
October,  1899,  spending  the  night  at  the  Victoria  plantation  in  order  to  commence 
my  work  in  the  momij^  of  the  16th,  the  date  fixed  for  takii^  the  ceneus. 

At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  1  left  said  plantation,  accompanied  by  the 
guides,  Polonio  Miranda  and  Luis  Gonzalez,  all  of  us  provided  with  repeating  rifles, 
200  rounds  of  aiamunition,  revolrers,  machetes,  bowie  knivea,  shotguns,  with  ammu- 
nition therefor;  also  carrying  rations  to  last  ua  six  days. 

At  8.30  a.  m.  we  entered  the  swamp,  leaving  our  horses  at  the  Victoria  plantation 
above  mentioned. 

,  October  16— First  mffit.— This  was  to  Crocodile  Island,  where  we  found  nothing 
deserving  of  special  mention.  Immediately  thereafter  we  continued  to  the  islets  of 
Verde,  Cujal,  and  EI  Ahorcado,  where  we  spent  the  first  night.  The  trip  between 
the  iflets  is  very  difficult,  the  swamp  being  from  one-half  to  three  yards  deep,  at 
which  depth  there  is  a  firm,  stony  bottom.  Many  and  various  woods'and  birds 
abound  on  these  islets. 

October  J7. —Visit  to  the  islets  of  La  Galleta,  La  Caoba,  El  Ocujal,  and  La  Cuchilla 
camping  on  the  latter.  During  this  trip  we  killed  a  number  of  crocodiles,  measuring 
from  1  to  4  yards,  making  use  of  our  arms  and  machetes  for  the  purpose.  The  most 
abundant  woods  on  this  islet  are  mahogany  and  oeuje.  The  night  was  unpieasant 
and  spent  on  guard,  because  crocodiles  followed  our  party  to  the  camp,  four  of  them 
advancing  to  our  mosquito  bars,  which  we  killed  with  great  trouble. 

October  IS. — I  visited  the  islets  of  Jiqui,  Alonso,  Los  Negros,  and  Bejuco  1st.  On 
this  day  we  killed  seven  turkeys  and  one  Indian  rat  (jutia)  for  our  maintenance, 
because  we  had  lost  what  we  had  with  us  on  accotmt  of  a  storm.  We  spent  the  night 
on  the  islet  of  Bejuco,  being  followed  again  by  crocodiles,  with  which  we  liad  an 
encounter  lasting  two  hours,  succeeding  after  killing  two  in  dispersing  them.'  The 
guide,  Luis  Gonzalez,  was  wounded  and  bruised,  as  well  aa  Polonio  Miranda. 

There  are  some  human  remains  on  this  islet,  it  havii^  been  one  of  the  Cuban 
camps  durir^  the  last  war. 

Oetober  19. — Visit  to  the  islets  Punfa  del  Sinii,  Palma  Amarilla,  Cuchilla  Sola,  and 
La  Jutia.  This  day  we  killed  nine  crocodiles,  from  6  to  6  feet  in  length.  Our  food 
consisted  of  turkey  and  fi^  and  we  spent  the  night  on  the  last  islet,  where,  by  reason 
of  being  near  the  lake  of  Tesoro  and  many  crocodiles  infesting  it,  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  rest,  as  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  lookout.  On  the  islet  Punta  de  Sinii, 
already  mentioned,  there  exists  a  mineral  spring  within  a  rock,  around  which  there 
are  still  some  Cuban  camps.  The  temperature  is  very  agreeable  on  this  islet,  the 
n^hts  beii^  cold. 

October  W,-— On  the  morning  of  this  day  I  visited  the  islets  of  El  Agustin,  Los  Vol- 
lantarioe,  El  Lazo,  Lojita,  and  Eetomo,  where  we  spent  tbe  night.  During  the  day 
we  killed  7  white  heron,  1  turkey  and  1  mud  turtle.  We  slept  in  a  stockade  of 
palms,  a  defense  which  it  is  customary  to  make  in  order  to  avoid  the  attack  of  the 
crocodiles  which  prowled  about  during  the  n^ht.  At  daybreak  we  were  surrounded 
by  a  lai^  nmnber  of  crocodiles;  our  position  being  somewhat  difficult,  we  succeeded 
in  killing  4  crocodiles,  using  aU  our  ammunition,  and  therefore  by  the  use  of  our 
machetes  and  ganotes  we  were  able  to  reach  some  trees  and  through  their  branches 
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we  traveled  a  diatance  of  45  feet,  where,  now  out  of  danger,  I  determined  to  proceed, 
as  will  be  related. 

October  SI.— Lack  of  tocid  on  account  of  having  used  our  aininunifion  in  defense 
gainst  the  crocodiles.  We  decided  to  return  in  order  to  secure  provisions.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  islet  of  Eetomo  to  the  town  is  3  leagues,  1}  heing  swamp.  Arriving 
with  difficnlty  at  Jaguey  at  11  o'clock,  and  after  getting  suppUes,  again  at  2  in  the 
afternoon  set  out  and  arrived  at  islet  of  Lomar  de  los  Voluntarios  at  6  in  the  even- 
ing.   Slept  there.     Some  graves  of  Cubans  from  the  last  war  are  on  this  islet. 

October  ^.— Vifflfed  the  islets  of  OonconS,  El  Torno,  El  Carmelo,  and  El  Perico. 
Killed  3  crocodiles,  2  mud  turtles,  3  birds,  and  1  Indian  rat  on  this  day.  Islets  very 
dense  and  difficult  to  penetrate  on  account  of  their  marshy  interior. 

Octo&er  25.— Visited  the  islets  of  Socorro.  Killed  5  crocodiles,  3  wild  doves,  and  2 
Indian  rats.  This  islet  is  quite  lai^  and  to  reach  it  &  difficult  portion  of  the  swamp 
has  to  be  crossed,  being  near  to  the  peninsula  of  Zapata.  Found  a  family  at  tlie 
"j(rio"of  Maniadero  composed  of  five  persona.  Asked  the  head  of  Ihe  family  named 
Marcel  Zaearias  Morejon  what  the  distance  was  from  Santa  Olara.  He  informed 
me  that  it  waa  about  60  leagues.  When  asked  what  chief  or  government  he  reci^- 
nized  he  answered  "none."  That  in  those  places  everyone  governed  himself.  Their 
food  consisted  of  honey,  Indian  rats,  meal,  pumpkins,  and  some  venison  and  coffee 
sweetened  with  said  honey.  The  venison  with  much  difficulty  he  caught  with  traps. 
Many  mosquitoes  and  insects  on  this  peninsula. 

October  S4- — At  daybreak  on  this  day  started  again  for  the  swamp  and  visited  the 
islets  of  Ei  Campamento  and  El  Alerfa,  Kained  all  day.  Killed  2  crocodiles  and  1 
flamingo.  Slept  with  wet  clothing  and  tormented  with  mosquitoes.  Our  hamipocks 
were  swung  3  yards  above  the  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  brook  El  Contrero,  whose 
limpid  waters  rejoiced  our  spirits  and  in  which  are  many  fish. 

Odober  ^5.— Visited  this  day  the  islete  of  El  Eequirel  and  El  Contrero.  Rains  all 
day.  Crossed  several  creeks  which  rise  on  the  coast  and  empty  into  the  swamp. 
Lost  the  way  by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  day  and  were  obliged  to  camp  in  the 
center  of  the  forest,  where,  after  remaining  two  hours,  it  was  impossible  to  support 
the  peat  of  insects.  Were  obliged  to  enter  the  swamp  and  camp  in  some  palms.  We 
passed  a  very  bad  night  on  account  of  our  position,  the  pest  of  insects,  and  the  great 
darkness,  the  rains  continuing  at  intervals  throughout  the  night-  Wet  elothii^ 
caused  the  iilnese  of  the  guide,  Luis  Gonzalez.  While  asleep  in  a  palm  the  guide 
Miranda  fell  into  the  water,  sufferii^j  a  blow  on  the  side  and  the  consequent  fright, 
but  with  the  greatest  rapidity  succeeded  in  regainii^  his  former  place.  At  daybreak 
the  guide  Gonzalez  continuing  ill,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  back,  we  accompanying 
him  te  a  safe  place,  and  thus  I  was  left  aione  with  Miranda, 

October  S6. — Visited  the  islets  of  El  Guana!  and  El  Dagame.  Raiua  continued, 
making  travehng  almost  impossible.  Seven  crocodiles  were  killed  mid  4  partridges, 
catching  also  4  "gwiMiuK."  Spent  the  night  on  the  islet  of  Dagame,  tormented  with 
insects. 

OOober  27.— Visited  the  islets  of  El  Toro  and  El  Jucaral.  This  day  was  one  of 
much  rain  and  wind.  Killed  9  "yagxmaas,"  1  "garmlote,"  6  parrots,  and  caught  3 
"mc^uaHes"  (flsh),  passing  the  night  on  the  last-mentioned  ialet. 

October  S8. — Visited  the  islets  of  Los  Pajaros  and  Martin  Popito,  the  latter  being 
so  named  on  account  of  having  been  the  camp  of  said  chief  in  the  insurrection  and 
on  account  of  his  having  been  taken  prisoner  on  the  same.  Previously  this  islet  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Los  Voltmtarios.  Rains  still  continued.  Killed  3  crocodiles 
and  13  ^'ycgvama."  By  reason  of  the  high  winds  we  spent  a  pleasant  night,  there 
being  no  iusecta. 

Visited  at  daybreak  the  islet  Voluntarios,  which  has  a  lai^  area.  Eained  all  day, 
with  high  winds  impeding  our  progrena.  Killed  two  Indian  rats  and  three  "yagu- 
oeas."     Camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Esquivel  Eiver. 
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Oetober  SO, — Visited  the  islets  of  Tembkdorea  and  El  Cat^re.  Road,  difficult  on 
account  of  having  to  <;rosa  a  large  portion  of  the  swamp  through  thick  grass  or  weeds, 
and,  our  hunting  aniinunition  havii^  given  out,  we  spent  the  night  without  food. 

O^ober  SI. — Visited  the  islets  of  Vig(a  de  Socorro  and  El  Angustia.  Rain  and 
Bometiroes  a  hot  sun.  Camped  on  the  banks  of  Ninso  Creek,  swin^ng  our  ham- 
mocks 3  yards  above  the  grotmd  and  passing  a  terrible  nightv 

Nwember  I.— Decided  to  go  out  of  the  swamp,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  provisions. 
On  the  way  visited  the  islet  of  Largo,  which  is  of  great  importance  for  its  woods  and 
proximity  to  the  coast.  The  crossing  of  this  portion  of  the  swamp,  called  Blan- 
qnizal,  is  very  dangerous  by  reiason  of  the  many  covered  holes,  which  render  it  dan- 
gerous for  a  person  to  go  without  a  companion  to  give  aieeistance.  Arrived  in  town 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

November  3. — At  daybreak  left  for  Damnji,  which  islet  I  had  reached  at  6  o'clock 
the  previous  evening,  having  left  town  at  12  o'clock  after  getting  supplies.  This 
islet  is  quite  small  and  contains  the  remdns  of  Onban  camps.  Spent  a  bad  night  on 
account  of  the  insects. 

November  S. — Left  in  the  mornii^  for  the  islets  of  Palisada  Grande  and  Palisada 
Chica.  This  part  of  the  swamp  ia  difficult  to  eroES,  being  covered  with  high  grasses, 
and  were  obliged  to  set  fire  te  the  same  in  order  to  be  able  to  continue  our  march. 
Killed  1  crocodile  and  caught  4  fish  {maj^ames),  and  spent  the  night  in  mangrove 

November  i- — Went  over  the  islets  of  Majuari  and  El  Pacifico.  Rainy  day.  Killed 
a  number  of  crocodiles  and  2  Indian  rats.  There  are  several  Cuban  camps  on  these 
islets.  Spent  the  night  on  this  islet,  intending  to  visit  the  next  morning  the  penin- 
Bola  ot  Zapata.  Our  food  consisted  of  boiled  Indian  rats  and  coffee,  which  is  very 
necessary  in  this  swamp  ou  account  of  its  strengthening  qualities, 

November  5. — Visited  the  brooks  El  Confero  and  El  Salchicha.  These  brooks 
aboimd  in  fish  and  contain  many  mangrove  trees.  Killed  the  lai^est  crocodile  yet 
encountered-     We  cut  him  open  to  secure  his  fat,  which  is  of  great  medicinal  value. 

November  S,— In  the  morning  visited  the  ialeta  of  Las  Auras  and  afterwards  El  Ojo 
de  Agua.  The  latter  spring  baa  a  circumference  of  30  meters  and  a  depth  of  four 
yards.  It  is  situated  on  a  rock  and  abounds  with  flsh.  Its  waters  are  eaity,  and  we 
■were  obliged  to  shorten  our  stay  on  account  of  not  beii^  able  to  quench  our  thirst. 
We  found  fresh  water  on  a  small  islet  where  we  camped.  We  were  near  the 
peninsula  of  Zapata.    The  n%ht  was  unpleasant  on  accotmt  of  the  insects. 

November  7.— Visited  the  brooks  El  Esqnivel  and  El  Ninso.  Theee  brooks  rise  on 
the  coast  and  empty  in  the  center  of  the  swamp.  They  cont^n  many  crocodOes. 
We  continued  our  march,  being  desirous  ot  getting  on  land  and  entering  the  penin- 
sula of  Zapata.  Landed  there  at  12  o'clock,  although  with  some  difficulty,  on 
account  of  having  the  first  guide,  Miranda,  sick,  but  very  happy  after  suffering  so 
many  days  of  continuous  torment  and  exposure.  After  taking  a  rest  and  some 
coffee  we  continued,  at  2  in  the  afternoon,  toward  Santa  Teresa,  where  we  arrived 
at  6  o'clock,  finding  the  first  inhabitants  of  those  regions.  This  was  a  widow,  who 
had  lost  ber  husband  in  the  war;  she  had  four  sons.  Upon  being  asked  her  name 
she  told  me  that  it  was  Evarista  Torres,  widow  of  Aguslio  Arecibia,  and  informed 
me  that  her  children  had  never  received  any  education,  there  being  no  schools 
there.  They  did  not  even  know  their  letters,  never  having  seen  any.  They  go 
almost  naked,  and  wear  shoes  made  of  crocodile  skin.  Their  habitation  is  made 
of  tree  trunks  about  3  yards  h^h,  and  dry  branches  constitute  their  bed.  Their 
food  consists  of  honey,  pumpkins,  and  the  meat  of  wild  hogs,  when  they  cateh  any. 
Upon  being  asked  whether  they  liked  the  life  they  were  living,  or  whether  they 
wished  to  go  to  town,  they  ajiswered  that  they  were  happy,  having  lived  there  all 
their  liv^.  They  had  lost  the  cattle,  goats,  etc.,  they  owned  through  the  war,  and 
that  notwithstanding  all  that  they  had  suffered  and  their  poverty,  they  considered 
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themselves  more  happy  at  a  distance  {roin  the  world.  Their  hut  is  on  the  aide  of  a 
large  mountain.  Left  there,  after  drinking  some  honey  and  water,  all  we  had  had, 
at  7  that  evening,  continued  to  Santa  Teresa,  one-half  league  distant,  arriving  there 
at  8  o'clock  at  n^ht.  We  found  another  hut  with  four  inhabitants.  Upon  asking 
for  the  head  of  the  family  a  man  named  Jesus  Bonachea  appeared,  a  native  of  said 
peninsula.  Upon  being  asked  whether  he  knew  how  to  read  and  write  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  stating  that  his  father  liad  sent  him  away  from  there  to  learn. 
Upon  learning  we  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days  he  offered  us  all  he-had  in  his 
hut,  which  consisted  of  venison,  very  tough,  but  which  to  our  appetite  was  exquisite. 
He  also  gave  ue  pumpkins,  honey,  and  meal.  Being  Hred,  he  gave  us  a  corn  house 
in  which  to  sleep,  the  com  serving  as  a  pillow.  Notwithstanding  the  insects,  we 
were  so  fatigued  and  worn-out  that  we  slept  profoundly. 

Novtmber  8. — Rose  early  and  set  out,  finding  a  but  in  course  of  construction,  very 
iai^.  Found  several  inhabitants.  Upon  asking  for  the  head  of  the  family  he  was 
presented  to  me.  Name,  Eulogio  Lobato,  native  of  said  peninsula,  of  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution. Family  of  4  daughters  and  3  sons.  He  is  the  person,  when  anything  occurs, 
is  called  upon  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  region  to  represent  them.  Lives  on  400  cabal- 
ierias  of  ground,  the  projmrty  of  a  German  named  August  Guppe,  residing  in  Habana. 
I  requested  some  information  of  Mr.  Lobato  as  to  the  progress  of  those  regions,  which 
be  gladly  furnished,  stating  "the  war  was  my  ruin,  as  of  all  of  us,  when  the  Spanish 
troops  invaded  this  place,  forcing  me  to  flee  and  hide,  taking  my  family  with  m« 
into  a  mountain  where  they  spent  several  months  without  resources."  Informed 
me  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  made  a  small  excursion  with  the  secretary  of 
General  Brooke  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  some  of  tiiat  territory.  Tobacco  grows 
very  well  here,  the  only  difficulty  being  that  the  leaf  is  so  thick.  At  9  in  the  raorn- 
ing  got  a  good  breakfast  and  continued  conversation.  I  asked  him  about  the  bay 
and  its  depth  and  he  then  offered  to  take  me  over  a  narrow  road  which  has  existed 
some  years  from  Santa  Teresa  to  the  sea.  This  line  was  lengthened  by  the  German 
referred  to,  who  is  the  owner  of  these  lajids,  shipping  timber  by  water,  large  vessels 
being  able  to  enter.  This  line  to  the  sea  is  of  4  kilometers.  The  bay  is  7  leagues 
long  and  3J  wide  at  its  entrance,  the  rivers  Ondoneo  de  los  Jalalos  and  Caleta  del 
Eosario  emptying  into  it.  It  has  a  beautiful  beach,  where  there  was  a  Spanish  fort 
which  the  inhabitants  were  that  day  pulling  down  and  in  my  presence.  At  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  riveia  there  ia  a  very  laige  rock  and  the  inhabitants  state  that 
under  it  there  is  a  large  iron  chest  filled  with  money  placed  there  by  pirates,  and 
state  that  this  is  an  undoubted  fact.  This  bay  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bahia  de 
OochinoH.  The  insuj^enta  called  it  Bay  of  the  Independence.  On  said  bay  I  placed 
a  board  with  the  following  inscription:  "The  enumerator  of  the  Zapata  swamp,  in 
the  province  of  Matanzas,  number  201."  I  have  also  affixed  this  number  on  all  the 
islets  that  I  have  visited.  Returned  to  the  hut  at  2  o'clock  and,  after  some  coffee, 
started  out  for  the  settlement  called  Oaleta  de  la  Gallina,  which  we  were  not  able  to 
reach  the  same  day.    We  camped  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  until  the  nest  day. 

Niyeember  9. — Arrived  at  our  destination  at  8  in  the  mornii^,  where  we  visited  the 
islets  of  El  Matias  and  El  Corcqal,  which  are  near  the  peninsula.  There  are  some 
ranches  of  the  insurgents  on  the  same.  Killed  2  Indian  rats  and  3  "  sevillas,"  on 
which  we  lived.  Eained  the  whole  afternoon  and  we  were  obliged  to  kindle  a  fire 
and  dry  our  clothing.  Set  up  our  camp  and  passed  a  terrible  night.  I  must  state 
that  the  mosquitoes  and  insects  are  constantly  in  the  swamp,  hut  that  during  the 
rains  they  are  much  worse. 

November  11. — On  the  morning  of  this  day  we  set  out  aloi^  the  coast^-a  very  ardu- 
ous trip,  by  reason  of  the  stones  caUed  "dientea  deperro"  (dog's  teeth) — continuii^ 
to  the  islets  EH.  Narcisa  and  El  Nazareno.  Found  several  huts  of  Cuban  camps  on  the 
same.  Entering  one  of  these  huts  found  it  occupied  by  a  large  crocodile,  which  we 
killed,  together  with  three  smaller  ones  lyii^  alongside.     We  shot  several  wild 
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pigeona  and.  fian-ota,  which  furnished  ua  food  for  the  day.  We  ate  hastily,  as  n^ht 
was  approaching  and  we  were  obliged  to  provide  ourselves  with  wood  to  form  our 
stockade  for  protection. 

.Nonember  IS.— Daring  the  morning  of  this  day  we  confinaed  aloi^  the  coast, 
cro^iie  a  place  called  Molino,  inhabited  by  8  persons.  Rested  a  short  time  and 
t<»ka  little  honey.  These  persons,  as  well  as  those  before  mentioned,  live  on  Indian 
rata,  venison,  fish,  and  honey,  l^eft  at  JO  in  the  morning  for  the  islets  El  Diamante 
and  Los  Almiquenee.  Tliete  are  valuable  woods  on  these  islets  and  thousands  of 
Indian  rate.  There  are  some  graves  ot  Cubans  on  these  islets.  At  4  in  the  afternoon 
began  cooking  our  meal,  which  we  ate  at  7  and  then  retired. 

Noiiember  13. — Left  this  day  for  the  islets  of  El  Palmero  and  El  Martirio.  To 
reach  tbese  islets  it  is  necessary  to  cross  a  bad  portion  of  the  swamp,  some  parts 
havir^  to  be  swum  over.  We  arrived  at  II  o'clock  a.  m.  A  very  hot  sun  shone  all 
day,  there  being  swarms  of  insects  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains.  Killed  2  croco- 
diles and  5  "BeeUlas,"  which  were  our  nourishment  Spent  a  bad  night. 
■  November  14. — On  this  day  visited  the  plantation  of  Jucaro  Quemado,  of  1,500 
caballeriaa  area.  The  ground  is  stony  and  mountainous.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
woods.  Arrived  here  at  10  in  the  morning  and  found  one  of  the  inhabitants  in 
viarge  thereof.  The  owners  live  in  Cienfuegos.  The  person  in  chai^  is  called 
Martin  Castillo.  He  beloi^ed  to  the  Cuban  army  and  went  through  the  entire  cam- 
paign. Upon  being  asked  as  to  the  condition  of  the  land  he  stated  tiiat  although  it 
was  very  rocky  everything  that  was  planted  grew  very  well.  We  had  a  good  break- 
faat— the  only  day  we  had  had  one — consisting  of  mud  turtles,  with  bananas,  yucca. 
Mid  honey.  At  1  o'clock  we  began  our  second  march  for  the  islets  of  El  Infiemo 
and  El  Insufrible.  The  former  is  composed  of  marshes  and  water  and  the  second  of 
thick  woods,  very  dark,  and  with  many  insects,  all  tending  to  make  it  difficult 
of  expliaration.  During  the  march  through  it  we  killed  several  crocodiles.  At  8 
o'clock  we  camped,  surronnding  ourselves  with  fire  in  order  to  be  able  to  stand  the 
night. 

Nowaba-  IS.— la  the  morning  of  this  day  we  started  out  for  the  plantation  ot  San 
Bias.  This  plantation  belongs  to  the  slate.  One  league  before  arriving  at  it  is  a 
small  place  where  there  are  the  graves  of  two  brothers  who  belonged  to  the  Cuban 
army.  One,  whose  name  was  Matos,  was  a  major,  and  the  other,  Bernardo,  a  private. 
At  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  goii^  6  leagues  throt^h  the  swamp  and  atones, 
we  arrived  at  the  flrat-named  islet.  After  greeting  several  inhabitants  whom  we 
found  there,  we  borrowed  a  boiler  in  which  to  cook  our  meal,  not  having  had  any- 
thing to  eat  during  this  march.  We  spoke  to  the  person  in  chaige  of  the  estate,  Mr. 
Isidoro  Gonzalez,  who  informed  us  that  the  ground  was  bad  for  planting,  but  good 
for  pasture.  Upon  beii^  asked  his  occupation,  he  told  me  that  he  raised,  hogs 
and  hunted  Indian  rats,  sending  them  smoked  to  the  ward  of  Primera  Aguada, 
about  10  leagues  distant.  He  sella  siud  animals  at  50  cents  each  and  lives  on  the 
proceeds.  He  informed  me  that  they  had  only  80  left;  that  they  had  lost  many  of 
a  sickness  with  which  they  were  not  acquainted.  He  informed  us  that  we  were  at  a 
distance  of  30  leagues  from  Jaguey  Grande.  We  set  forth  at  3  in  the  afternoon  for 
the  islets  of  El  Ii^niero  and  El  Vyria  de  Juan  Socorro.  We  arrived  at  these  islets 
at  6  in  the  evening.  This  islet  is  called  El  lageneiro  (The  En^eer)  because  an 
en^eer  spent  the  night  on  it  in  1889.  This  gentleman  was  called  Carlos  Cadarso, 
and  had  come  to  lengthen  the  line  of  the  railroad  of  Matanzas  to  the  peninsula  ot 
Zapata.     We  spent  the  night  on  the  last-mentioned  islets 

November  16. — On  the  momii^  of  this  day  we  left  for  the  lake  of  Tesoro,  arriving 
at  1  o'clock.  This  lake  is  i  leagues  in  circumference.  Two  rivers  rise  in  the  same, 
which  empty  into  the  sea.  The  water  is  pleasant  for  drinking.  The  rivers  are  called 
Jodones  de  Jabalo  iinfl  Oaleta  del  Eosario.  The  trip  to  this  lake  is  dangerous,  there 
being  many  alligators  and  caimans,  many  ot  which  we  killed, 'wounding  others. 
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The  inhabitants  ot  the  region,  round  this  lake  informed  me  that  it  had  been  visited 
by  the  secretajy  of  (Jenerat  Brooke  during  the  month  of  September.  It  waa  not 
possible  for  this  gentleman  to  make  an  excursion,  not  being  a<^quainted  with  the 
Swamp.  He  may  be  a  witness  to  my  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  the  swamp. 
The  secretary  was  accompanied  on  his  excursion  by  the  German,  August  Grappe, 
owner  of  the  plantation  Santa  Teresa.  The  islets  are  at  a  distance  of  2  leagues 
from  the  'lake,  arriving  there  at  S  o'clock  in  the  evening.  We  then  prepared  our 
meal,  which  consisted  of  mud  turtles,  ooi  ammunition  beii^  exhausted.  We  spent 
the  night  in  the  sieira  of  Nuestra  SeQora  Santa  Barbara. 

November  17. — In  the  morning  of  this  day  we  continued  our  trip  to  the  swanip 
called  Pomplooa,  which  is  a  very  arduous  trip,  arriving  at  the  islets  of  El  Plateado 
and  El  Areledo  which  are  not  of  much  importance.  They  were  inhabited  during 
the  last  war  by  some  families.  We  arrived  at  10  in  the  morning  without  provi^ons, 
which  forced  us  to  stop  and  secure  some  guavas.  It  rained  all  day  and  we  arrived  at 
Perna  Larga  at  i  in  the  afternoon,  findi:^  one  inhabittuit  called  Pedro  Airece; 
whom  after  greetii^  we  requested  information  as  to  our  distance  to  Jaguey  Grande 
and  the  direction,  because  the  guides  had  lost  their  way.  We  continued  the  march  to 
the  jdantation  EI  Eosario  seeking  food,  for  we  had  gone  two  days  without  it  and 
without  rest.  Arrived  at  said  plantation  at  6  in  the  evening.  There  are  some 
houses  on  this  estate  and  we  rested  in  one  of  them.  There  are  also  some  hc^.  The 
head  of  the  house  came  out  to  receive  tis.  The  owners  of  the  estate  are  Adolfti 
Herrera  and  Nestor  Santamasino.  I  requested  some  food  of  Mr.  Herrera,  which  was 
immediately  furnished,  with  eggs,  peas,  rice,  and  pork,  sausage,  wine,  bread,  and 
coffee,  besides  orange  preserves,  and  a  good  cigar.  .  I  wished  to  pay  for  all  tbis,  but 
the  money  was  not  accepted  and  I  was  given,  furthermore,  provisions  and  some 
ammtmition  for  my  rifle, 

November  IS. — On  the  morning  of  this  day  wo  started  out  to  the  islels  of  La 
Cwmanera  and  El  Jicasita,  arriving  at  11  in  the  morning.  On  these  islands  were  sev- 
eral camps  of  Cubans  during  the  last  war.  Woods  of  all  kinds.  Many  Indian  rats. 
Rained  all  day,  preventii^  our  continuing  olir  march. 

.  November  19. — We  continued  to  the  river  Hanabana  which  is  the  river  dividing 
this  province  from  Santa  Clara.  Being  that  day  very  swollen,  it  was  impossible  to 
cross  it — goii^  alot^  its  shores  untO  we  reached  the  islet  of  Fermier,  at  which  we 
arrived  at  12  o'clock.  Killed  5  crocodiles,  some  birds,  and  an  Indian  rat,  which  were 
our  food.  Passed  a  bad  night.  I  had  fever  and  it  rained  the  entire  night.  In  this 
placeand  for  more  than  2  leagues  there  are  no  trees  but  one  "  ceiba,"  under  ■which 
wecMnped. 

Nmimtber  20. — In  the  morning  we  set  out  for  the  coast  toward  the  estate  know  n 
by  the  name  of  Jaguasa,  which  before  the  war  was  used  foi  breeding  purposes 
Arrived  there  at  12  o'clock,  where  alt  the  food  we  found  was  coHee,  being  obl^jed  to 
continue  our  march  on  foot  and  shoeless  to  the  islet  of  Ia  Sigofmea,  where  we  arnved 
at  4  in  the  afternoon.  This  islet,  situated  on  the  coast,  is  beautiful  by  reason  of  its 
immense  palms,  in  which  innumerable  small  parrots  have  their  nests  as  well  as  some 
species  of  marmots,  which  are  very  large  birds  with  a  perfectly  black  plumage  We 
camped  at  this  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  palms  and  devoted  oursel\  es  tjj  hunting  parrots 
for  our  dinner,  which  consisted  of  parrot  broth,  and  as  we  were  obliged  to  spend  the 
n^ht  there  we  prepared  our  tents,  eW.     We  retired  at  7  o'clock. 

NovmAm  SI. — As  on  the  day  before  we  continued  our  march  toward  Jaguey 
Grande,  visiting  the  islets  of  Pamplona  and  Bibanasi  Prieto,  arriving  at  the  latter  at 
11  in  the  morning,  killing  6  crocodiles  and  some  birds  for  our  meals.  After  breakr 
fast  we  continued' to  the  Cocadrila  de  Gardo,  and  from  this  point  te  J^uey  Grande, 
where  we  arrived  at  8  o'clock  at  night,  for  the  purpose  of  supplyii^  onrselves  with 
'shoes,  for  we  had  been  shoeless  for  four  days,  and  with  ammunition,  coffee,  tobacco^ 
provisions,  and  clothii^,  preparing  ourselves  to  return  to  the  peninsula  of  Zapata  on 
the  following  day. 
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November  SS. — I  left  at  3  o'clock  in  tie  morning  with  the  two  guidea,  Jacobo  Morale 
and  his  son  Jose,  directly  for  the  Zapata  Peninsula  and  from  there  to  the  islet  o£ 
Maniadoro,  arriving  at  the  awamp  at  7  in  the  morning.  It  not  being  possible  for  am 
to  go  through  the  grass  covering  it,  we  were  obliged  to  burn  it  before  ua  in  order  to 
make  our  way,  which  was  through  swamp  until  S  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrived 
at  the  islet  of  "El Invasor, ' '  where  we  camped  and  took  off  our  clothing  wet  by  ths 
heavy  rain,  falling  all  day,  while  we  ate  our  meaL  We  killed  2  crocodiles  during  this 
day  in  some  brooks  located  in  the  middle  of  the  awamp. 

Novemher  US. — As  usual,  in  the  morning  of  this  day  we  continued  our  march  to  the 
islets  of  Sarchicha  and  S^eaapa,  this  crossing  being  very  arduoua.  Arrived  at  these 
islets  at  2  in  the  afternoon,  where  we  only  remained  long  enough  to  make  some  oof- 
tee,  continuing  immediately,  as  1  wished  to  arrive  at  the  peninsula  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, having  some  places  to  visit. 

Novemb^  S^— Very  early  in  the  morning  look  up  the  march,  I  suffering  with  fever 
and  one  of  the  guides  with  a  heavy  cold.  Arrived  at  the  peninsula  at  10  o'clock. 
Stopped  a  few  moments  to  take  coHee,  continuing  to  the  farm  called  Maniadero.  The 
road  was  not  so  unpleasant,  being  terra  firma,  but  had  so  many  dog'  a  teeth.  Finally 
we  arrived  at  said  estato  at  5  in  the  afternoon.  Found  one  family  only,  the  head  of 
which,  Marcelino  Morejon,  gave  us  a  good  dinner.  Gave  us  a  hut  to  sleep  in 
and  information  on  the  land  and  forests.  Informed  me  that  the  former  was  not 
good  for  agricultural  purposes,  being  too  marshy,  and  that  the  latter  were  vaiuable, 
although  they  had  suffered  much  through  flres. 

JVwwjifcw  S5.— Alter  taking  coffee  we  continued  our  march  to  the  estate  called 
"Robie,"  1  league  distant,  which  had  inhabitants  before  the  war  but  none  now. 
Continued  to  the  estate  of  Casaa  Nuevaa,  where  we  arrived  at  11  in  the  morning,  find- 
ing several  families,  who  were  enumerated.  Continued,  after  taking  coffee,  toward 
the  estate  of  Quemado  Grande,  which  was  inhabited  before  the  war.  Continued  to 
that  of  Santo  Tomas,  which  was  also  inhabited  before  the  war,  arriving  there  at  6  in 
the  evening  after  a  day's  journey  of  9  leagues.    During  this  march  shot  birds  of 

November  S6. — In  the  morning  left  for  the  islets  of  El  Mai  Tiempo  and  El  Solo, 
which  are  on  the  same  peninsula,  and  where  we  arrived  at  9  in  the  morning,  camp- 
ing to  hunt,  birds  being  very  plentiful.  Afterwards  continued  our  march  toward  the 
islet  called  "Del  Maiz,"  where  we  arrived  at  2  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  enumerated  a 
family  whose  head,  Jose  Domii^uez,  is  90  yeare  of  age.  Continued  our  march  to  the 
islet  of  Santa  Teresa,  where  I  had  already  been  on  my  previous  excursion,  which 
we  were  not  able  to  reach  during  the  day,  forcing  us  to  spend  the  night  in  the  woods. 

Novembers?. — Continued  this  mornii^toward  the  islet  of  Santa  Teresa,  arrivingat 
this  point  at  9  in  the  morning.  The  inhabitants  prepared  a  good  breakfast.  After- 
wards took  up  our  march  toward  Jaguey  Grande,  arriving  at  the  islet  of  Majagnal  at 
4  in  the  afternoon,  where  we  camped,  interruptii^  our  march  on  account  of  its  being 
impossible  to  continue  because  we  were  tired  out. 

November  S8. — On  the  mornii^  of  this  day  when  we  got  up  to  continue  our  march" 
we  found  that  there  were  4  crocodiles  surrounding  the  stockade  we  had  built  the  night 
before  for  our  defense.  Wedispereed  them,  I  with  my  rifle  and  the  guides  with  their 
shotguns,  killing  3,  the  fourth  disappearing  wounded,  I  believe.  Upon  the  conclu- 
sion hereof  we  continued  the  march  toward  Jaguey  Grande,  arriving  at  the  edge 
of  the  swamp  at  7  in  the  evening,  after  a  very  heavy  march,  as  we  had  not  stopped 
to  rest  but  for  a  very  few  minutes.  We  camped  near  the  edge  and  prepared  to  spend 
the  night  there. 

November  S9. — In  the  morning  we  continued  our  march  toward  Jaguey  Grande, 
arriving  at  11  in  the  morning  at  the  Colonia  Galdos,  where  we  took  coffee  and  rested, 
taking  up  our  march  again  toward  our  destination,  where  we  arrived  at  6  in  the 
evening,  almost  without  any  clothing. 
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In  going  over  thp  peninsula  of  Zapata  from  tlie  farm  o£  Maniadero  to  the  islet  of 
El  Coeodrilo,  a  distance  of  44  league,  I  have  observed  the  following  order;  From 
Maniadero  to  the  farm  of  Roble,  1  league;  from  this  point  to  Oasaa  Nuevas,  4;  from 
Oasaa  Nuevas  to  Santo  Tomaa,  5;  from  Sauio  Tomas  to  Maiz,  4;  from  here  to  Santo 
Tereea,  7;  from,  here  to  Molina,  2;  from  Molina  to  Jiqui,  4;  from  Jiqui  to  Jucaro 
Quemado,  4  more;  from  Jucaro  to  San  Bias,  3;  and  from  here  to  Oocodriio,  11.  AH 
these  points  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  forests  of  this  swamp. 

The  expenses  for  food  and  guides  during  the  said  ]>eriods  amounted  to  $164. 

Jaguey  Grande,  November  28,  1S99. 

SiXTO    AORAMONTE. 


APPENDIX  XI. 

EEPORT  ON  THE  ENUMERATION  OF  THE  ISLETS  OF  THE  NORTH 
COAST  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  MATANZAS,  BY  FRANCISCO  MARI, 
ENUMERATOR  NO.  96. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  in  the  morning,  1  started  out  to  visit  the  islets  belonging 
to  the  province  of  Mantanzas,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  enumeration  of  the  in- 
habitants living  thereon,  as  the  enumerator  of  the  same.  The  islete  belonging  to 
these  watera  are  almost  without  exception  terra  firma,  and  are  proper  for  all  kinds 
of  works,  as  is  shown  by  the  provisions  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  have 
been  furnishing  the  market  of  Cardenas  for  years;  but  this  year,  probably  due  to 
the  drought  and  to  the  scarcity  of  seed,  little  has  been  grown. 

All  the  woods  are  hard  woods,  good  for  the  preparation  of  charcoal,  and  even  for 
the  building  of  bouses.  The  inhabitants  of  Cingo  Leguas  live  entirely  isolated  from 
each  other,  probably  due  to  the  large  area  of  this  island.  Almost  all  of  these  indi- 
viduals devote  themselves  to  the  making  of  charcoal  and  to  fishing,  the  latter  almost 
exclusively  for  their  own  maintenance,  althongh  when  their  catch  is  large  they  take 
some  of  it  to  town  and  exchange  it  for  provisions,  but  this  is  quite  rare.  These 
people— men,  women,  and  children — care  absolutely  nothing  about  their  clothing. 
The  provisions  they  use  for  their  maintenance  are  almost  all  of  them  adulterated. 
They  use  no  shoes  of  any  kind.  Women  work  as  much  as  men  in  cutting  timber,  in 
the  making  of  charcoal,  and  around  the  house.    It  may  be  said  that  she  is  all  man. 

Althoi;^h  these  individuals  are  not  in  danger  in  case  of  bad  weather,  on  account  of 
the  security  of  their  houses,  I  must  say  that  they  are  completely  isolated  from 
doctors  as  well  as  medicines.  The  latter  are  not  found  at  all  in  the  islets.  There  is 
no  education  at  all  in  these  islets,  the  people  being  entirely  contented  with  their 
mode  of  life. 

The  enumeration  of  the  islets  on  the  south  side  of  the  province  was  rendered  more 
difflcolt  than  any  others,  owing  to  the  lack  of  water  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Clara,  for 
which  reason  vessels  must  stop  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shores. 

Day  laborers  are  very  scarce.  It  may  be  said  that  these  individuals  do  not  earn 
more  tiian.  3  to  4  reaUi  per  day  for  12  to  14  hours'  work.  These  individuals  deliver 
to  the  owner  or  to  the  jjerson  in  charge  of  the  yard  5  sacks  of  coal  for  $1.06,  and 
the  latter  sells  it  at  4  sacks  for  52.25,  which  is  the  average  price  of  this  merchan- 
dise on  the  market.    About  300  eahdlloi  are  shipped  per  month,  equal  to  1, 200  sacks. 

The  same  customs  regarding  shoes,  clothing,  and  maint«nance  are  applicable  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islets  in  general,  excepting  the  employees  of  the  ligh^hou9es, 
who,  being  Government  employees,  dress  differently,  and  have  some  comforts  the 
others  do  not. 

The  flsh  establishments  classified  on  my  seheduies  as  vivaries  are  small,  composed 
of  5  or  more  persons  who  work  by  the  piece,  do  not  have  fixed  hours  of  work  nor 
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anwimt,  although  on  an  average  they  work  6  fo  7  hours  per  day.  The  regular 
establish meirts,  compoeed  of  15  or  more  persona,  work  12  hours,  are  exposed  to 
more  danger  than  any  others,  because  thes«  individuals  work  in  the  water  and  gen- 
ally  at  night.  Their  victuals  are  poor,  and  they  earn  30  centavos  per  day.  In  Cayo 
Cingo  Leguas  there  are  a  number  of  goftta  and  hens,  which,  can  not  be  estimated, 
l)ecause  their  state  of  procreation  datea  back  9  years.  There  ia  furthermore  a  large 
paJine  territory  belonging  to  the  aame  owner  of  this  islet,  which  is  not  being  worked 
at  the  present  time. 

The  distances  irom  one  islet  to  another  are  moderate,  and  may  be  covered  in  more 
or  less  time,  according  to  the  wind  and  the  sea,  wliich  latter  iniloences  the  vessels 
very  much. 

The  dangers  and  difficulties  we  encountered  I  communicated  to  you  at  the  proper 
time  in  my  schedulea  in  the  first  and  second  delivery  I  made  to  you  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  month  of  October. 

Although  I  do  not  remember  exactly,  I  believe  that  the  number  of  islets  enumer- 
ated by  me  amounted  to  70,  although  the  plan  shows  only  36.  The  data  which  I 
gave  you,  togetlier  with  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  cover  all  the 
points  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  fulfilled  my  duty  in  this  connection. 

Francisco  Maw,  EnumeratoT  No.  96. 

Gardbnah,  NowmiHT  SB,  1S9S. 
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Sib:  From  the  time  I  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  by  you  to  instruct  the 
municipality  of  Cardenas,  where  I  had  under  my  chaise  20  enumerators  to  prepare 
and  direct,  I  realized  the  impoMance  of  the  efforta  I  would  have  to  make  to  fulfill 
my  duty.  You  only  could  make  me  accept  so  thorny  a  position,  and  only  the 
re^iuests  of  so  gentlemanly  a  man  as  the  Assistant  Director  could  force  me  to  make  a 
report  on  the  work  of  the  census  in  the  city  of  Cardenas. 

On  the  16th  of  September  I  came  to  this  city  to  attend  the  classes  which  yon  were 
giving,  and  after  eight  days'  attendance  and  good  preparation  I  left  tor  Cardenas,  to 
do  the  sam.e  work  with  the  enumerators  under  my  charge.  On  the  31st  I  sent  Et 
notice  to  all  by  meana  of  a  circular,  and  from  the  lat  of  October  to  the  15th  I  gave 
daily  claiees  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  found  it  rather  difiicult  to  get  the  former 
to  attend  because,  after  two  days,  they  informed  ine  that  they  thought  themselves 
well  prepared;  but  I  requested  them  to  attend  because  the  supervisor  had  thus 
ordered  me,  and  that  my  duty  was,  before  all,  to  fulfill  the  orders  of  my  chief.  I 
thus  convinced  them,  and  they  came  dsuly  to  the  clasaes.  Aa  I  had  only  five  or  six 
population  schedules,  and  as  there  were  20  enumerators,  I  could  not  explain  to  each 
one,  and  I  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  lai^e  slate,  on  which  I  traced  the  same  lines 
into  which  the  population  schedules  were  divided,  and  on  the  other  side  I  drew  an 
agricultural  schedule  or  the  school  schedule,  as  was  necessary.  After  inserting  the 
same  sections,  and  after  having  given  some  lessons,  I  requested  them,  one  by  one,  to 
show  me  on  the  slate  the  different  cases  which  might  occur.  The  aame  gentlemen 
who  at  the  beginning  did  not  wish  to  attend  came  with  pleasure,  and  many  took 
notea  on  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  questions  they  wished  me  to  explain,  which  I  did 
with  much  pleasure,  being  glad  to  see  that  they  were  disjwsed  to  obey.  I  only 
wished  to  take  aa  much  weight  ofi  your  shoulders  as  poaaible,  and  I  did  everything 
poesibte  to  keep  the  enumerators  of  Cardenas  from  troubling  you  more  than  possible. 
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I  'must  also  state  that  the  regular  and  constant  progreEs  we  have  had  has  been  due 
only  to  the  intelligence  and  good  order  you  showed  in  the  minutest  detail.  The 
plana  you  gave  each  of  us,  where  the  streets  were  indicated,  street  by  street,  prepared 
the  worlt  for  us  in  so  dear  a  maimer  and  so  minutely  that  doubts  were  impossihla 
Another  factor  was  your  promptness  in  answering  my  telegrams,  of  which  I  sent  a 
few,  not  wishing  to  do  anything  without  your  approval. 

Among  my  enumerators  there  were  three  who  were  to  enumerate  the  country,  the 
one  of  Guasimas,  the  other  of  Varadero,  and  the  one  of  the  islets.  It  was  difficult 
for  me  to  communicate  my  orders  to  th^e  at  once,  but  I  made  wse  of  mesaet^ers  and 
communicated  them.  The  enumerator  of  the  isleta  is  seriously  ill  in  consequence  of 
the  rains,  because  only  on  account  of  dire  necessity  and  because  there  was  no  one 
else  there  I  was  obliged  to  take  him.  This  poor  young  man  I  do  not  believe  will  be 
saved. 

I  must  state  that  on  the  loth  of  October  I  was  sorry  to  learn  that  a  demonstration 
was  in  preparation  against  the  enumerators  who  had  come  from  Matanaas,  of  which 
I  was  informed  by  some  of  them.  I  believed  that  the  best  thii^  to  do,  after  serious 
reflection  and  hearing  the  opinion  of  others,  was  to  apply  to  the  local  authorities, 
with  whom  we  had  a  conference.  Their  prompt  orders  calmed  the  three  or  four  who 
were  influencing  the  rest,  and  on  the  16th  all  of  them,  without  exception,  began 
their  work,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  you  by  telegraph. 

The  pn^resa  from  that  day  has  been  quiet,  with  the  exception  of  small  incidents 
with  some  unimportant  Spaniards,  the  importance  of  which  is  so  insignificant  that 
they  do  not  deserve  recounting.  The  enumerators  of  the  city  came  every  night  to 
my  house  and  gave  me  a  detailed  account  of  the  work.  I  revised  their  schedules, 
made  the  proper  corrections,  and  encouraged  them  to  keep  faith  with  you  and  to 
comply  with  the  daily  work  which  the  assistant  director  recommended.  I  must  here 
relate  a  fact  which  shows  the  conscientiousness  of  the  persona  under  my  care  and 
direction.  The  nec^sity  of  increasing  the  number  of  enumerations,  and  the  notice 
which  they  saw — given  them  by  I  do  not  know  who — to  the  eHect  that  you  had  sus- 
pended several  enumerators  of  Matanzas  for  not  having  enumerated  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, caused  great  dissatisfaction,  oWiging  me  to  request  your  presence  by  telegraph. 
Your  arrival  calmed  them,  and  the  census  continued  without  any  hitch. 

Many  cases  were  submitted  to  me  of  families  enumerated  in  other  places,  which 
cases,  after  being  communicated  to  you,  were  favorably  decided  by  you,  always 
within  twelve  hours.  The  same  occurred  when  you,  at  the  request  of  the  supervisor 
of  Santa  Clara,  asked  for  the  enumeration  of  the  Arencihia  family.  Within  an  hour 
I  had  procured  the  information  from  the  proper  enumerator  and  had  answered  what 
was  necessary. 

The  good  will  and  the  intelligence  of  the  enumerators  made  my  work  simple. 
Thus  I  was  enabled  to  forward  every  five  days  a  recapitulation  by  telegraph  and  the 
reports  of  each  day  by  mail.  On  such  days  the  enumerators  would  assemble,  and 
the  sum  of  the  inhabitants,  houses,  estate,  and  animals  was  quickly  made,  and  it 
was  possible  for  me  to  forward  them  to  you.  Only  the  two  enumerators  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  one  of  the  isleta  did  not  come  punctually — due  to  their  distance  from 
here — being  put  back  one  or  two  daj^. 

As  a  proof  of  the  respect  they  commanded,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  police 
was  not  necessary  once,  and  that  the  ladies  were  respected  and  considered  on  all 
hands.  This  was  the  case  when,  in  connection  with  the  enumerator  of  the  islets,  I 
personally  visited  all  those  who  owned  vessels  in  order  to  secure  a  boat. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  when  you  came  with  the  commission  to 
make  the  payments,  leaving  the  entire  personnel  grateful  for  your  kindness. 

I  conclude  in  stating  that  my  life  was  running  along  smoothly,  devoted  to  the  care 
of  my  parents  and  to  the  work  of  a  school,  when  you  called  me  to  a  new  occupation 
with  which  I  was  unacquainted.     And  I  to-day  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  battle 
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for  existence  is  a  prerogative  of  humanity,  and  that  woman  can  and  must  support 
herself,  being  aatiafied  with  inyself,  and  even  more  bo  for  having  satisfied  the  super- 


•r  who  honored  n 
Cardenas,  December  14,  1899. 


Dumas, 

of  the  Census  of  the  Province  of  Mutanzos 


E  ViLLAVICENCrO, 

Enumerator  No.  5i. 


APPENDIX  XIII. 

Enumerati<m  districts  and 

PROVINCE  OF  KABANA. 


Enumerators, 

Ko. 

Deaignalluri, 

JUDICIAL  DISTBII^TS:  „^. 

Utaicipal  district.  Habtaui. 

Juan  M.  Glide  Leon, 
Fraoelsco  Marti  Carrillo. 
Francisco  K.  Laeuardia. 
rranoiseoP.Rican. 
Fcan  Cisco  Carvallo, 

Anion  lo  Birjaga. 

Pedro  Eloaeqnij  Diaz. 

g!S[i?™S  Perez  de  Uterem 

Aurelio  Moialea  y  !)■  Lisle. 

«4 

10 

Alfredo  Pcesas. 
RArgill^ 

JuanB,  Acosla." 
JoseLeanea, 

4H 

-...ao 

Santiago  Aurtch  y  Herrets.. 

Jos(!M.Ac<.9ta, 
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Envim^a&on  dUtride  and  enumerators — Continued. 
OF  H AB AN A-J^n tinned. 


Enumeration  dlstrlcta. 

Enomcralors. 

No- 

Designation. 

JCDICIAL   1HSTBICT8:  SIX— COntlDUCd. 

Franetsoo  A.  8agn™. 

59 

:::::^S:::;:  ■ :     ::                     ::::::::;::: 

Jorge  Luis  StlTeiia. 
8s£el  de  C^nlaTa,. 

AugostoG.Menocal. 
Efloul  Arai^). 

Seeundo  CArvison. 

" 

Froneteco  B.  Lupiaidla. 
JuUo  Maitin  y Xamy. 

Angel  J.  Gonzalez  Sostre. 

Enriqae  Ntoolee  Fajardo. 

Josf  AntSnyAlcali, 

ffiCr'"'™"""- . 

Miguel  Ortiz  yCMriUo. 
Sia,  Enctqueta  Bieca. 

YSSiSi^- 

ISISKSS 

Joaquin  Pardo  Suarez,    . 

Juan  Pl^  Lorenzo, 

FWbco  ^|«y^  Yd"'' 

m 

Juan  Vlv6  y  Cerd'efia. 
Dionlsio  Castro  Plans. 

iff 

116 

■■-Z: :■:■ 

Manuel  de  J.  Garcia. 

JosSdeTaca. 

Miguel  Famandcz  y  Garcia. 

120 
123 

;;;;:!;;;;;::.  ::::.:.::.-■;■ --^^^^ 

S^rlifSS-' 

Vffl 
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PKOVINCE  O 
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APPENDIX   SIII. 

EnumeroHon  districts  and  enumerators — Continued^ 

PROVINCE  OF  HABAN A— Continued, 


fintlefjmi  disftfW,  £inrfo— Con 

va  and  CangrejBraB 

Tsi  dtitde  Caue  de  Vbaf^oa  ^oi 

Mmiie^ol  diaUiO,  El  t'o;. 


.   TomiE  G.  EBtradu. 


.   Carlos  Morales  y  Martin. 


Jfiinfcijiai  dtttrlct,  GiianafiiMon. 

Este  de  la,  Aanneifin  (oiodad  de  Guanabscoa) 

First  part  de  Oaste  Asuncion  (Piudad  ilo  Ouanabacoa) . . 
Second  part  ie  Oeatc  Asuncidn   (Piudad   do  Guana- 


Oe&t«  de  San  Fraudsco 


Oeete  de  Gurml  Fa!sii 
Cojlmar 

Baciiranao 

San  Mignel  de  Padrfii 


Managua  (pueblo) 

a  ESios''FStano 
Stimtnpo!  dielricl  Rtola 


i^go  i^blo  Z^ethuga  'V  Ujo  de  A^im 


Fran"  Gorrin  yLlorei 

Ennqne  Eodriguoz. 
'-ae  EscoTedo, 

irtin  Rodrtoe*, 
Miguel  F,  Ventura, 
'^uadalupe  Marly, 


IMcd  pan  of  the  first  bairla 
Fiiat  partot  tbe  eecond  baino 
Second  port  ot  tihe  second  barrio 
FiTBt  put  of  the  third  baino 
Second  part  of  the  third  barrio 
First  paJt  Of  the  fourth  barrio 
Second  part  ot  the  fourth  barrio 

Mtimapal  distnet  hanta-WariadelRoaano 

Pueblo  de  Santa  Maria  del  Rosaxio 

First  part  of  Ban  Pedro  que  de  al  Sur  " 

la  Habana  &  Giiines. 
Second  pact  of  San  Pedro  que  de  ai  Sur  de  la  Curretera 

de  la  Habana  &  Gilines, 
Capote,  Qrillo,  Cambutf,  and  San  AnI 


Dommgo  Toco, 
Job6  Manoel  Blanco. 
Juan  P,  Egolleor, 
Luis  G,  Lloreote. 
Orfilio  Muro  y  Garcia, 


Manuel  M*.  Rodciguez. 


Mimieipal  district,  Jarc 
a,  Comeccio,  and  Cnacti!l . . 


Bocade,  Jaruco,  C 


Pueblo  do  AgUBi^alf . . 
Eeloj  J  Compostiso 


3,  Feilas  Altas,  ./tibtiz,  and  Cempo 
il  diglHcl.  Atjuacate. 
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iSnumCT-ofMrn  (Ustridt  and  emttn^mt&re — Continued. 

PKOVINOE  OP  H 


Eimmerallon  diatricfs. 

Enumerators 

Ko. 

ifUTiicijinI  cK8(rtrf.  BaiBoo. 

Jfunfcipni  iKXrM,  Casigim». 

24& 

Pueblo  de  CaslBua*.  Armmteros,  Balnos,  Don  Marti 
ana  KanohoViejo. 

n,     Miguel  Msteo. 

Miaaeipat  dMricl.  Santa  Oms  dd  tfarte. 

2« 

Paeblo  de  Jabicoa,  San  Jaan  Se  DIob,  y  San  Lorenzo. . 

..   Manuel  VOaret, 

Pueblo  de  San  Antonio,  Bifl   Blanco,    and    Urban 

of     Antonio  Borjee. 

^ 

Rnral  of  San  Antonia.  Ri6  Blanco,  and  Yngenio,  Cbtto 

■n.  JoseJ.Brito. 

Sfunidpat  liMnct,  San  Josi  de  lot  Lojas. 

%yi 

riret  part  of  second  part  ol  cabeeera  ot  San  Joe^  dc  1 

Second  part  of  second  part  of  oabecera  o£  San  Joa6 
lasLajasandFortugalete,  y  Poblado  Cnatro  CanUno 

IS     Esteban  LSpeK. 

253 

e     A.T.MenaejNufieE. 

ATimirfpflZdiBtrM,  mpaete. 

256 

Pueblo  de  Tapaafe,  San   Andrts,  y   Poblado   Cnat 

ro     Abelardo  V.  Asja, 

JTimCIA,.  I>ISt«Icr,  ^^  ASTOKIO  nE  ««  BiS™. 

Jfitnicipai  (Ks(rfc(,  Son  AjKonfO  Ke  iOs  BaHoK. 

m 

First  parte  de  n'orle  (dty  ot  San  Anlonio  de  los  Baflos 
Second   parte  de  noite  (city  of   San  Antonto  de   1 

Bafiosl. 
First  parte  de  snr  (city  of  San  Antonio  de  los  Bafioe) , 
Second  parte  de  sur  (city  of  Ban  Antonio  de  loa  Bafios 
First  parte  de  efite  {oitj  of  San  Anlflnlo  de  los  Bafios) 

..   Sra.  Ceiia  de  Cyrera. 
Ds     Bra.  Clementina  Gispert  y  Qarcla. 

260 

..   Ctonen  S,  Almeida. 

::  IKfiS/X;,?,™'- 

1  .   Miguel  A.  Porto. 

aunWpaidiKrict,  Alguista; 

277 

Second  parte  de  flret  barao  &  pueblo  (Alqaliar)  .... 
First  parte  de  second  barrio  in  pueblo  (Alqulzttr) ..  .. 
Pecond  parte  de  second  bacrlo  in  pueblo  (Alquliail . 

San  Andres 

M  n  apal  di3lncl  reiba  del  Agaa 

iJnanM. Perez deAlderete.    ■ 
Hipeiito  Reyna. 

lIsS™,., 

Enriaue  MilrqueB. 
DIOnisIo  B,  tecuona. 
Alfredo  Y.Amoedo. 

^ 

ss."ui.i:K'Ani..«u„™-„ 

SsSii- 
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Enumeration  districts  and  emimerators — Continued. 

PROVINCE  OF  HABANA-<!ontinued. 


mnpal  dtiinct  ( 
imdeMcientt  ni 


Xtaacipai  dialruX  VertdaNtiem 


barrio  of  the  city  (Bejucal) 

Second  barrio  of  the  city  (Bejneal) 

Third  barrio  of  the  eity  (Bejucal) 

Firstpartof  the  fourth  MrHo  of  the  city  (Beiucal) 

Second  part  of  the  fourth  barrio  of  the  city  [Bejocal 

and  Piedraa). 
Jfisua  Uaria,  Santa  Barbam,  Beltran.  Poveda,  Aguas 

Verdfa  and  Viajftcaa 

MuniHpat  dlatnct  Botabanfi 

Frist  parte  de  Snixidero 
Second  parte  desurgldero 
Tliird  parte  de  guT^dero 
Fourth  parte  de  burgidero 

Mayaguaao 

" —  iRUstin  and  Qointaiial 

ito,  especial  Islets  of  the  south  and  wulhwest 

Jlunmpal  dtBtrict  Qiwiicon 

Pueblo  de  Qulyioaii 
Deliciaa  ana  Ar'uigo 
Jalguati  and  Oiilio  Alairero 

Muttictpiildielnct  Jsant^a^io  di^  las  Vegas 

1  t  irst  parte  de  norte  |cu1iiad  Santiago  de  las 'Vegasl 

I  Second  parte  de  nort«  (onidad  Santiago  de  laa  Vegas) 

'.  First  parte  de  sur  <culdad<^ntiaeo  deles  Vegas) 

1  Second  parte  de  eur  (ouldad  'Santiago  de  las  Vegaa) 

t  First  parte  de  Calabszar 

)  Becond  parte  de  CaJabaaar 

1     RovBi™ 


Mmad^  dzstnct  La  Sabid 


Xumapoi  liuirliA  San  Aniimio  debu  \ 

Pueblo  >  RIO  Bianco 

I, and  San  Jos^deVeltlay  Conception... 

MuDiiiipal  dislrict.  Smt  I^^. 

Pueblo  de  San  Fehpe  


Mario  DIm  y  Matdtetli. 
Francisco  EdeHSvla. 
Miguel  D.  Rodriguez, 
To'!^  Ygnacio  Leal. 
Enrique  Odriozola. 
Maroellno  Odriozola. 
Enrique  Odriozola. 
Gustavo  Diaz. 
Marcelino  Odrioroia. 


Pedro  Sanchez  Chople. 
Tuan  Manuel  Diaz. 


Placido  Hernandez. 
Armando  Comas. 


Pablo  M.  Casuso. 
Pedro  Parra. 


*.rturo  Rodrigluez. 
Ma  dBlC.Bvtt.PelUgero. 
Juan  Qaibalosa. 
Ennque  de  Le6n. 
Carlos  G.Gayton. 


Andres  Cabrera. 
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PROVINCE  or  HABA.NA— continued. 


Munvripal  d-Htrict,  Tela  de  Pinoa. 
irona,  y  Sierra  de  CaEaa  y  Sierra  fle  Caballas. 
Cnehiiia  Alta,  Calete,  Grande  y  Carbooenis 

JDDICUU.  DIBTEICT,  GCIHSS. 

Mmiicipai  distrM,  &Umei. 

...at  part  of  the  flnt  distnet  oi  Ghunes  r  Knblo 
Second  part  of  tbe  first  dlstrtEt  of  OOlnea  y  Cruz 
First  pait  of  the  second  listrict  of  GUInen 
Second  pari  of  the  second  district  of  ""-  - 
First  pMt  of  *'■"*'"-' ~  ' 

Q  Padto  y  San  JollaQ 

MimCcipaldiilriet  Cmalina 

Catalina  Noct«   (Pneblo  de)    Lochnga'   Eutamatjon 

Oeaoo  y  San  Bias. 
Pueblo  de  Catalina  Bur  Ban  Maicos,  Alderete  'rtin  TosS 

y  Combre, 

Mtijiicipal  dittnct  Modruga 

Este  de  la  Pneblo 

Oeste  de  la  Pueblo  y  Ytabo 

Cayajabos  and  Sabana  de  Robles 


Mumnpal  dKtnet  Nueva  Faz 


Pueblo  de  Palos 
Rural  de  Palos  al  N 
Rural  dePalosal  SI 


XaiHSipaidiitnel  Si 
Pueblo  y  Jobo . . 


bmw,Pi 


Xumdpal  dC^TKt  fluaro 


Narciso  Carcases. 


Rafael  H  Tene;. 


\nreliE  Grajw. 
J  M°  Ortega 
Larlos  Piguerado. 


£nciqne  AlTBrez. 
Rafael  Lopei 


ciafj^T  Pardefias. 


Jo=«  Nogneira. 

Berna  lino  Pacli6n. 
Qctgorlo  Venero. 
Antonio  M'  Ferdomo. 
Antonio  M'  Peulomo. 
ObdillitMatrero. 
LmsA  D£chacd. 


AutelioMulkiiy, 


Plpian  (town), El  Jobo, SaltUvar, y  Corral... 
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EnumjinUidii  di»triets  and  emim^jMiors— -Continued. 

PKOVINCB  OF  MATANZAS. 


Enumeration  distrtaL^ 

..„..„. 

No. 

DesignaUon. 

JfunieipoJ  distrifi.  CXaioei. 

^ 

Second  partede  la  dlstrito  norte  y  fle  la  dIatriKi  siir 

TMrd  paitedQ  la  distdto  norte  y  de  la  dlstrito  sur 

Mimid^aldiMM.  Qvamacoiro. 

Mareoe  Boig. 
Pranclsoo  H.Diaz. 

10 

Xvaad/pai  'HOHtt,  SoaOa  Ana. 

a^=. 

1! 

29 

Angala  Hemandaz. 
DomlnKO  Lsmadrlz. 

f^ 

Mercedes  Alfonso  y  Qulutero, 

B6 

Carmela  Vina«eres. 

SS 
39 
40 

S£^fSS' 

i 

Z :■- 

eI::;;;:^::::::;;;::;;;;;;;;;;:;^^ 

RoaadoL.deCssado. 
Enriqulla  Alalna. 

ConaueloMenendcz. 

Gabriel  ™S&^ 
KamonMenendez. 

Second  pert  of  Seiba  Moolia,  y  San  Francisco  do  Paula  . 
Third  pari  of  BeilmMocliByBanFiaiicisoode  Paula... 

Eduardo  Campuzano. 

KmOcipal  district,  Cardaias. 
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Et,.™e™tiond,*icl. 

No 

DeaiE(im.ti,j. 

mminpaldistncl  Oirdnwu!— Contmaed 

ffl 

Paitofdtyof  firflenas 

do 

onela  Smi'lh. 

Frodo  Torret. 

86 

67 

do 

abloOohoa. 

rieaadAndnx, 

Calflliiia  Kodriqnea. 

TO 

di 

do 

Francisco  Vego  y  *Gomez. 

73 

7i 

i^6E.Verdmii. 

Manuel  Cardona. 

IJsando  Bosa. 

77 

do 

Jnsefa  Smitli. 

do 

PlertadAndux. 

Manuel  M.Martinea. 

80 

do 

LlMUdo  Soaa. 

81 

do 

Arobn^o  Garcia. 

8a 

Rosa  Diaz  ArgHeUcs. 

81 

VaraderoySlguapo 

Lms  Mo:niGlo. 

85 

T09CR 

86 

East  part  of  Carlos  Kofea 
BeiHmd  part  of  C«ilos  Roiba 

NitolfesGouMlek 

88 

W  est  part  of  Carloa  Eojaa 

Franeiseo  Nodaree, 

89 

Eoaario  Ortega. 

Hunteipai  diilnct  Jforti 

«a 

Pitet  part  of  Marti 

Fernando  ^^ier. 

93 

Beoond  part  of  Marti 

BB 

Thiift  part  ot  Marti 

M 

m^si^o^' 

86 

Ytaboldciet 

96 

Motentbo 

Eonque  N.  BolaCos. 

Teja 

9S 

Blolal^ibna 

Pablo  Perez. 

99 

Taan  M.  Ja6rs. 

first  part  <  (  Eancho  flel  Medio 

J  Otero. 

Sflbamlla  da  la  Palma 

AltfUBlKal 

Second  part  of  Eancho  del  M'^u 

Marcos  Andceii.' 

Second  part  of  Majtlmo  Gomes 

N  Lamadriz. 

Tbird  part  of  Manmo  Qome^ 

ifmi'u.i.pai  diOrui  Jovdlanot 

106 

Flist  part  of  San  Jos« 

Ramiro  Giaprrt. 

M7 

Becond  part  of  Ban  Job6 

T  M.Ximeno. 

108 

Manuel  M.  Domenech. 

109 

110 

Blxttipartof  SanJos£ 
SsYenQi  part  ol  am  Job6 

Ji«i., 

112 

Htat  pert  of  Asuncion 

Becond  part  of  Asuncion 

116 

Third  part  ol  AsuneloD 

Do. 

Fourth  part  of  Asuncion 

Miguel  CanataU. 

mth  part  of  Asnnetoa 

IIB 

1  edio  Magrifia. 

MuniripaEdi*(rfct  Mml^uxj*!" 

Firf  t  part  of  Langumllaa 

Senona  part  of  Lft[«iinilleis 

\d(J£o  Gonzales'. 

First  part  of  Contreraa 

Julian  EBcalona. 

Los  Cayos  (THe  Kejhi  allKortHoI  judklal  dis:rt..t    il 

Cardenas             ' 
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JHiHiicipoi  itistriei   i 


oecona.  pmr  or  jietftnce 
Tluid  part  of  Estante 
Fourtii  part  of  AUcranes  (weat) 
HIth  piut  of  Alsi^ranes  (eiut) 
Gsleoncito 

lirBt  part  of  Bolondron 

Second  part  of  Bolondcon 

Third  part  of  Bolondron 

Mrflt  (art  Of  GOira 

Second  part  of  GlUra 

I^TBt  part  ot  Tlenda  Nuova  y  Soniala 

aeoond  part  of  Tlenda  Nuoya  y  Gonado 

Third  part  of  Tlenda  Soeva  y  Oonzalo 

Fourth  part  of  Tlenda  Naeva  y  Qonado 

Las  Piedras  y  ManuU  AhatOB 

(ialeon  ... 

Mmilcf^  dulrKt  Cdbe,ai 

Flist  part  o[  CabBE 


Mmael'pal  dieftTCf   IMwa  de  Eeyea 

Fiist  part  of  ■!  glaaia  furbon) 
eecond  part  ofygleelft  (urban) 
Thiid  part  of  YgleBia  (urban) 
Fouith  part  ot  Ygleda  (uiban) 
imb  part  of  Yclesla  (ruiaJJ 
Sixth  part  of  ^leaia  (rural) 
SBTeuHipMtofYgleJa  (rnral) 

ItwiidpaldtitHa  SabaatOa 
Sabanltla. 


Callmetit 

First  part  of  Amanllaa 

Second  part  of  Amartllaa 

Mmtiapal  distnet   Cuet 
Blrat  part  of  Pueblo  de  Cnerltaa 
Beponij  part  of  PneWo  de  Cuerltas 
First  part  of  ^  entmalla . . 

Aslento... 


Juan  Job6  de  Leon. 


Oarln  Hermra  y  Artlles. 
ManaT.Olano. 
fella  TaraTa. 
CaiidadLIlma. 
America  Eemandez. 
J  Magler  Tacaf  a. 
Carlos  Benara  y  Ajtilea. 
CellaTatala- 
America  Hernandez. 


rancleoo  Suarea. 


Sofia  Blanco. 
Pedro  Lamadtiz. 
J096  Nufioz. 
Antonio  Uaisne. 
JosSNnfloa. 
Oabrtel  M.  Qoesada. 


Etelyina  Sanchez. 
Antonio  Martel. 
Enrtque  Astolfl. 


M.  Marquette. 
Fermln  Agulrro. 
Manuel  Michelena. 
Aurelio  Lugo, 

AureKo  Andreas. 
Angel  Baluja. 
Aurelio  Lugo. 


Matllde  M.  rangul. 
Mateo  Eemandez  y  Torres 


Kam6ii  Gonzalez. 
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BEPOBI    ON    THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

EniMiieniHon  disiricis  and  enumeraiors — Continued. 

PEOVINCE  OF  MATANZAS-ConHimed, 


icjiL  DiHTBicr  COLON — eouOiiuea 
Mumelpal  distnct  Uacoffati. 


ifBTneipcU  distria  Macunmi 


Hrat  part  of  CoriRl  False 
Beconil  part  of  CoffbI  falso 
Tliinl  part  of  Comil  Falso 
Fourth  part  of  Conal  Fatso 


Hatonal 
BataJla 
Harajas 


Miimstpal  district  PaimiSas 
Fart  oi  Mangnlta 


Partof  ConmTiMj'agi  i 
uillla  de  Ouareiras 


Fart  oi  FamUIas 


Hanieipal  dtilrict  JvHeo 


First  part  soutJi 
ee*ond  part  north 
Third  part  nortli 
First  part  of  Altamisal 
"---ndpartof  A?'         ' 


Part  ol  CoabillaB 
gunitana  y  TomegQin 
First  part  of  tho  pueblo 
Second  part  of  the  paeblr 
'    Ouamajales 
Fart  of  Mostodlla 

do 

Part  of  Coablllaa 


JHuwdpaidistnrt  Scgtie. 


.__P.Aloy. 

C  uadalnpe  Oarraiide. 

Francisco  Oiano. 


F\ariEtoH.PIedro. 
tnanF.Aloy. 
Jo?6  M.  Ortega. 
Bogelio  Eoque. 


Mercedes  C.  Ronseelot. 
Lula  Felipe  Cabreia  y  Eaplnos 
Fnriquc  Bamos. 
Marcos  Diaz  Fernandez. 
\ntonlo  BoflrigueK. 


Luis  FeUpe  Caijrera  y 


I  Jletcedes  Cairo. 


Brigido  Amador. 


Flirao  Nunoz. 


Part  of  San  Job4  de  Iob  Kam.13  y  part  of  BanagUlaeB 


Mumapal  dietriii  Jami  j 
Part  ot  .TagUey  Grande 

rtc^  Lopez 
..do 

ana,. 

La  Ciencga 


[a  Alvarez  Galranl. 

P.  Arburaa. 

lAlyarezCertce. 

EdaaidoR-Volera. 
Mercedes  Eamos. 
Julio  Tf  emandez, 
l<  aquln  Enriques. 
Ramon  Pingpalat 


Eugenlo  I.  OaJTaz. 
■  anradoEoii. 
IfredoM. Dally. 


Manne)  Volta. 
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APPENDIX   XIII. 

Enumeration  dieJricIs  and  euMmerotoys— Ountjnued. 

PROVINCE  OF  PINAR  DEL  EIO. 


Enumeration  dietricts. 

^ 

Eniunerators. 

Jfunwipol  (Ji8(™s  Ptnar  del  JMo 

I 

Part  Lf  the  city  of  Plnar  del  Klu 
do 

Franto  UmiBa. 
Angel  Coloma. 

Nilo  Caso  Lnenso. 
Bemando  de  ia^anda. 

1 

B 

Pedro  Pablo  Pequeno. 

7 

Eist  part  at  Ysabd  Maria 

Juhan  Bodricuez. 
Alfonso  Amado. 

S 

Beoond  part  of  Yaabel  Maria 

9 

Pint  part  of  Snmldero 

jaa-Zk 

10 

Tomss  Estellea. 

Miguel  Valdea. 

Miguel  Pareda. 

SBoonflpartoffWrraiefl 

SistoCrm. 

15 

Third  part  of  Ealrtmes 

Joe^Ma.B&achea. 

18 

First  part  ol  Eio  Sequlto 
Secoiid  part  of  Rio  Seqmto 

T^s^r- 

SobI  Manuel  PequeHo. 

19 

Vureho  Gntyier. 

20 

KistpaS^ofOyas 

i:K?ssv 

Second  part  of  Ovas 

EnrlquaTellez. 

SS 

First  part  of  Mureos  Vaiques 

GonzaJo  Jordan. 

24 

Second  part  of  Marcos  VazqneE 

26 

FiiBtpartoJCangre 

SwondpartofCanere 

Alberto  Qomez. 

ThiKl  part  of  Cangre 

Enrique  Sancbea. 

28 

aan  Jose 

Augusto  Fomaguera. 

ta  Falma  and  Rio  de  Fuerooa 

Ralael  Valle. 

Rin  Blanco  and  ArroTa  Waranlo 

Julio  Ayendafio. 

syisr"" 

Ynei  Borteeo, 

JuanEueda. 

Loclo  Garcia. 

Jorje  Arraeaa. 

san  Andres 

Benito  Saiasar. 

mmei^aldi^lna  <:kmsdlnM«.d€limr 

»7 

FiiBt  part  of  Villa,  CoDaoledOn  del  Sat 
Second  part  of  Villa  Consolacifln  del  Sur 

Ran  Pablo  y  Camarones 

Colmenar  and  Hato  Qnemado 

Enrique  Martinez. 
Qregoiio  Alonso. 

JosfiMroi. 
PrftEtlsoo  Alonso. 

40 

Ramon  Mas. 

Pilotes 

Juan  M.  Alcalde. 

Namnjl  and  Caimltoa 

Auturo  Kno. 

■lanla  Clara 

Manuel  Pino. 

47 

SalyadorValdCa. 

48 

Alonzo  Bojas                           , 

MimiccpaldUlriel  SanJwm y SceHna 

JOBftHitB. 

Firt  part  of  San  Juan 

OUlemoYbafieii, 

Second  part  o(  san  Tuan 

Joh*\eytes. 

Second  part  o£  Marilnei 

AmadoCafial. 

53 

Galafre  and  Ruillen 

Ramon  Amado. 

Serero  Gneira. 

ArtOyo  Hondo 

Carlos  eanchea. 

68 

LagUDlllBB 

Lnts  Lopez  Marin. 
KLdelaVega. 

67 

Firatpartof  LniaLaro 

6a 

Seeoitd  part  of  IaiIb  Lazo 

R«eHo  Gonzalez  y  Snngully. 

Thud  [Hirt  of  Luis  Lazo 

Alberto  Valdea, 

80 

Fourth  part  of  Lois  Lazo 

Vaiactptl  dislrlcl  San  Lak 

M6nloo  P.  Remedies. 

First  part  of  San  Luis 

Tow  Eulogio  Quinlana. 

Second  part  of  ban  Luis 

ledroMarqnezBiyas. 

6S 

First  part  of  Batbauia 

D.    ^ 

,  Google 


SBPOKT   ON"   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 
£feum«ra*«m  disJncfe  arid  enumercUore — Oontimied. 

PKOVINCE  OF  PINAK  DEL  EIO— Conliiiueil. 


Eiii.meraldondistri<:ts. 

EmuneratDta. 

No- 

Designation. 

J«I,.d.AI,  DISTEKTr,  PIS^R  I>EI.  EK^ODtinuBd. 

Uiaaeipoldutnil   ^ti  ZMis— Continued 

6i 

Second  part  of  BarbSfOa. 

65 

Rlo&eoo 

LXFell;SD'oniinqne!. 

ruado 

07 

Jamie  Michelens, 

68 

LUoada 

Enriquo  Sanohez. 

6« 

PaUmflfls 

Daniel  Padron, 

70 

Fust  part  of  San  Caj  etano 
Second  part  of  San  Cayetano 

'iabino  Alandi. 

Luh  Planes. 

iosarlo 

Kraendo  Guiterre/. 

78 

BanMncente 

Angel  Quevedo. 
Rltardo  Madan. 

75 

Fueblo 

76 

FuEtpartoC  I^nna  de  Piedra 
Secona  part  oiLiguna  de  Kedm 

Miguel  Lazaro. 

Tabal 

JK,srs,^. 

79 

Albino 

80 

Santa  F£ 

a 

Cuajani 

EduardoChirino- 

EltacdoEaymat. 

83 

Andrea  Hernandez. 

Mantua  and  Montezuelo 

EafaelCtolntaca. 

8& 

buajaboanrlLaziiro 

Kioardo  Fois. 

8e 

Arroj  oa  end  Santa  "i  Babel 

■Santa  Mana  and  SanJOBfi 

S8 

CabezaaandLareja 

K9 

Fust  part  ol  Baja 
becond  pact  of  Baja 

Fmneiaco  Vinas. 

ei 

Tbudpartof  Baja 

Enrique  Montoto. 

flnaae 

Josfi  Mateo  ijujiitem. 

FaEO  Beal  and  Oatalina 

Pedro  Kublo. 

91 

JnanQoDtez 

LnisRubio. 

05 

PortaleeandFenena 

Amulto  Cartaya. 

ft) 

Pnnta  de  la  Sierra  and  Ka  Aeoatia 

97 

Sabalo  and  Trinidad  and  Santo  Teresa 

Franco  ArmenteroB. 

BS 

Gnfe 

lOO 

Tint  part  otBematea 

Manuel  Famadas. 

im 

Daniel  Perez. 

102 

Third  part  of  Eematee 

MartlnaH 

^  Ineente  Santo  Maria. 

104 

Cabo  de  Saa  Antonio 

Vtjnturo  GonzaleK. 

XanUnpoi  dMriH  'fanOisfeM 

106 

San  Cristobal 

aitio  Herrera 

Luis  Quintana 

Mlnesandltlo  Hondo 

fB'ST„^ 

108 

Maran,  first  and  second 

First  part  San  Orua  de  1  ja  Hnoa 

110 

Second  part  San  Cioz  de  los  Pmos 

Lucaa  Poamna. 

Mumcipo!  di^infi  Canddana 

Bayate  Puerto  Ki«i  and  San  Tuan  del  Horte 

lugnstin  Sotolongo 

San  Juan  do  Barraconea-U'racieloB  and  Friae 

ImbroaloSotolongo. 

m 

Carambola  Lomas  and  Kio  Hondo 

Artato  Saenz. 

116 

LaaMangas 

Xuulapaldalrta  LoaPataewa 

Juan  Sanebez. 

116 

Los  PalacioB 

Francisco  Goenaga. 

Sierra  Santo  Domingo  and  Llmoneo 

(iillcrmo  Goenaga. 

m 

Toro  and  Bai^umaguas 

GillermoGoeniiga. 
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Ermmeration  districts  and  enumeratiyrs — Continued. 

PHOVmCE  OF  PTNAR  DEL  IllO—ContUmefl. 


in  Diaz  and  Palacloi 

Sentii  Monica  and  Guajiro 
'ioffadura  and  Ceja  a<  la  Herradura 

Jfunidpaldlxbta  San.I>!tjD  I  Jos  Bn 

Pueblo  Catalina  and  Arcabalra 
Irroyo  Colorado,  Caiabello  and  i'alaKU. 
k>lc^aad,Htirradiira  Lcgna  and  Qnira 


Viiirusto  Mairero. 


MvsiieipaL  duAri^    Guancgu^ 


Flret  part  ol  Bur  do  Guanajay 

Second  part  of  Snr  de  GuimajH) 

Bauta  Ana 

San  Jos« 

gan  Fnmclsco 

Cabclales 


rt  of  ArtOJnl'a  (r 
ad   laGOiia 


.ETtfllan 

iJDlorta 
i.a\a)ati08 

Uiaw^oltliMrv^  JSithia  Honda. 

a  Honda  aitd  Aguacate 
M^nel  and  Manlmonl 

Pueblo  and  San  Miguel 

-  .rat  Vl|:la,  San  Ramon  and  Celba 
Second  V^ia,  San  Ramon,  and  Ceil)  i 

Gnyabal  and  Btmes 
Qvunlana 

Miaiiapai  dlslnci  MarvJ 

^_.  __  Hailel  and  Boca 

Second  part  of  Marlel  and  Boca 
Maoagnal  and  Quiobia  Haoha 

Jabaco  y  Bajo 

San  Juan  BautJsta  and  Playa 
Molina,  Mosquitoa,  and  Uuajaybon 

latid^al  dvfHtt    San  Ihcqo  dc  Wu/T^j 

Fueblo.  GranadQloa,  Damas  and  Saii  lUiui 
..  _  ,^^^  Corenero,  and  Snu  losi 


^  enanclo  \  aide. 


Manuel  Gra  icr  Q    i 


Abelardo  Mar  in 


LuJa  A.  Valdoe. 


Eamon  J.  Garcia. 


P.QuesadayToviii. 


,  Google 


loQiMoFaido. 
jeeua  Ma  Plna, 
Manuel  Hols  Esperoa. 


Manuel  Bordeo). 
Eudoro  Fcandi. 
juaa  Vasallo. 
Gabriel  Bardeci. 
Emilio  Angulo^ 


REPOET   OS   THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 

JBnwneraiion  districts  and  eiMoneroJors— Continued. 

PUEKTO  PRINCIPE. 


Parte  Ealede  la  Ciudad 

Parte  OemedelaCladaa 

Fiiat  parte  del  barrio  rural  dei  3ete 

SeGond  parte  del  banio  rtiral  del  Este 
Third  parte  del  batrio  rural  del  Eete 
Firat  parte  del  banlo  mtal  del  Oeste 
Seoona  parte  del  barrio  rural  del  Oeste 
TMrd  parte  del  barrio  raral  del  Oeale 
Todo  el  barrio  rural  dc  Punta  Alegre 
First  parte  dol  bartio  rtiral  de  <jaudaJifpe 
Second  parte  del  barrio  tumi  de  Oaudalupe 
PSret  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Chambas 
Second  parte  del  banlo  nirsl  de  Chombaa 
ElDft  parte  del  barrio  roral  de  Mairoquin 
SecoDd  parte  dol  barrio  rural  de  Marroqoln 
Mrst  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Bandovai 
Second  parte  del  banlo  meal  de  Sandoval 
Mrst  parte  del  bairioTuial  deCupeyea 
Second  parts  del  banio  rural  do  Cupeycs 
First  pane  del  barrio  rural  dc  Ban taGkitrddis 
Second  parte  del  barrio  nural  de  Santa  Gertrudls 

Jfttnicfpal  di/tria,  Cieoo  dt  AxiUt 

pirst  parte  en  la  (Sudad  del  banSo  Lo  Cabcoera 

Second  parte  en  la  Ciudad  del  barno  la  Cabei.era 

Third  parte  rural  de  In  Cabeoera 

First  parte  del  barrio  rtiral  Quanales 

Second  parte  del  barrio  rural  Ouanalcs 

First  parte  del  barrio  rural  Bon  Ntcol&s 

Second  parte  del  banio  ratal  San  UicoUs 

Parte  de  la  Ciudad  y  Cayo  de  los  Miveriios  del  barrio 

jacaro 

Parte  raral  dc!  barrio  del  JAcaro 
Todo  el  barrio  rural  de  La,  Celba 
Firstpartodel  barrio  rtiral  las  Hueras 
Becond  parte  del  barrio  rural  Las  Nueras 
Todo  el  barrio  rural  de  Jlcotea 
Todo  el  barr  jo  raral  de  L&zaro  Lopez 
Todo  el  barrio  rural  de  Arroyo  Blanco 
Todo  el  barrio  ratal  de  Nuev^  de  Jobnsi 
First  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  TguaiA 
Second  parte  del  baido  raral  dc  Iguard. 


Todo  el  1'  barrio  de  la  ciudad 
Todo  el  2°  bairio  de  la  ciudad 
Todo  el  3°  barrio  de  la  ciudad 
First  parte  del  tnrrloraial  de  San  Miguel 
Second  parte  del  banio  rural  de  Ban  Miguel 
Third  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Ban  Miguel 
First  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  EedeuciSu. 
Becbnd  parte  del  baitto  raral  de  RedenGi6n 
■m,u  — '"  ■'ol  barrio  rural  de  Bedenolto 


parte  del  barrio  rural  dc  ) 

La  parte  de  Poblado  del  barrio  m 
First  parte  rural  del  barrio  El  Senaan 

■J .,  f^gY)  raral  del  bamo  El  benado 


Mvmifi'p^  dlblnd,  St, 


Joe£  Perez  LeAn. 
Pedro  Morales  Perez. 


nipiano  Bodiiguez. 
Franco  Sotomayo- 
Carlos  Biddarrain  y  Gomez. 


ier  Hernandez  Vi 


Antonio  Povada. 
AlTaro  Silyay  Eivas. 
ISnilque  Momn  de  la  Torre. 
Manuel  Cortes. 


AdoUo  Bllva. 
Annaikdo  Labrado  Cauto, 
Oayetsno  Redo  y  Quemda. 
Franco  Miranda  Betancourt- 
Rafael  Feron. 
Noberto  Primelloe. 
Antofiio  Rodriguez  Bodriguez. 
Beujanin  Montgo. 
Natatio  Peron. 
Gustavo  (Jomea  Barrios. 
Eaou  Estrada  Zayas, 
Victor  Manue!  Betanconit. 
Antonio  Guerca  y  Guerra. 
Ullses  CD9ia  Gomez. 


J  Antonio  Miranda. 
Jesus  Peraltat. 
Gaspar  Hida^. 
EamoD  eras  la  Chicof 
Sos&  Pradas  Martinez. 
Antonio  AgulJar. 


,  Google 


APPENDIX  xiir. 

Emimeralion  disfrktg  and  emon^raAn-s— Continued. 

PUERTO  PRINCIPE— Contlimcil. 


0  rriBciPL — Eontiuned 


!e  GnaieanamBr 


Mmtidpai  dtsbict,  Puwio  JMm-ipf 

parte  dol  first  luuriode  la  duflad 

Second  parte  del  firBt  barrio  de  In  Ciudad 
Tblrd  patta  del  jlrat  barrio  de  )a  dadad 
Mrst  parte  del  eeconii  barrio  de  la  C^udad 
Second  parte  del  aeeond  barrio  do  la  Ctudad 
First  parte  del  third  barrio  de  la  Ciadad 
Second  parte  del  tblrd  barrio  de  !a  Cludad 
Third  parte  del  third  barrio  de  la  Ciiidad 
Fourth  parte  del  third  barrio  de  la  Ciudad 
First  pme  del  fonrth  barrio  de  la  Ciadad 
Second  parte  del  foioitli  tianio  do  la  Ciudod 
Third  parte  del  fonrth  burrlo  de  la  Ciui^ad 
^— irth  parte  del  fourth  barrio  do  la  Ciudad 
St  partie  del  fifth  barrio  de  la  Clndad 
iiriA  parte  del  fifth  barr!o  do  la  Ciudad 
Gt  parte  del  slztb  tianlo  de  la  Cmdad 
on<l  p»ite  del  sixth  barrio  de  la  rladad 
Gt  parte  del  seventh  bairfo  de  la  Cmdad 
ond  parte  del  seventh  barrio  de  la  Ciudad 
_    et  pme  del  eighth  barrio  de  la  Ciudsd 
Second  parte  de)  eighth  barrio  de  la  Ciudad 
Todo  aA  ninth  bamo  de  la  Giudiid 
First  parte  del  barrio  de  Cascorro  (rural) 
Second  parte  del  barrio  de  Cascorro  (rural) 
First  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Sibanlcd 

~ Id  parte  del  barrio  mral  de  Sibanlod 

elbairio  rural  de  Vista  Hermocia 

First  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Bilij.  (j^rOnlmo 
Second  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Ban  Gerfimmo 
Third  parte  del  barrio  mial  de  San  Ger&nlmo 


Second  i«rte  del  builo  nasi  de  Caoblllas 
First  p^te  del  barrio  mral  de  Bl  Quemado 
Becond  pajte  del  barrio  rural  de  El  Quemado 
First  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Xiimones 
Second  parte  del  barrio  ratal  de  Lunonea 
FlFst  p^te  del  barrio  rural  de  Guauaja 
Second  parte  del  tiarrlo  rural  de  Ouanaja 
Third  pari^e  del  barrio  rural  de  Guanaja 
Fonrth  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Quanaja 
Fifth  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Gaauttja 
Sixth  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Qnan^ 
First  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Pueblo  Hnevo 
Seoond  parte  del  barrio  mral  de  Pueblo  Hnevo 
Third  parte  del  barrio  mral  de  Pueblo  Knevo 
First  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Maraguto 
Second  parte  del  barrio  mral  de  Mara^nto 
FlTEt  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Qualmaxo 
Second  parte  del  barrio  mral  de  Ouaimaro 
'    Third  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Ouaimaro 
Fourth  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Guajmaro 
"rst  parte  del  bairio  rural  de  Contmmaestre 
iK>nd  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Contramaestre 
ilrd  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Contiamaestie 
rst  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  La  Taba 

cond  parte  del  barrio  mral  de  La  Yaba 

First  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  M  Ecuador 
Second  parte  del  barrio  ruial  de  El  E:.uador 
Third  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Bl  Ecuador 
First  parte  del  barrio  rural  de  Uinaa  (Poblado) 
Second  parte  del  barrio  rural -de  Mmaa  (Poblado) 


Manuel  Soils  A 


Angela  Guerra. 


Gabriel  Barrera. 
Qraclano  Balenconrt  Castillo. 
Ramon  Angela  de  Xiques, 
Manuel  Pradas. 


Eolando  Aamos  y  Ronquillc 
Franciseo  Piohardo  Moya. 
Antonla  J.  de  Moya. 
Ernesto  Mola  Castillo. 
Bugenlo  Loret  dc  Mola. 
Euriq^ue  Boza. 
Manuel  Breton. 


„_ to  Loruaz. 

Gr^onio  Hernandez  RiTeron. 
EroJIo  Torres  Sariol. 
ADeel  Yergo  Gomez. 
Enrique  LoreC  de  Mola. 
Emma  Rojas  de  Caballero. 
PorMo  Batista  Verona. 
Jos^  Fernandez  Cabrera. 
VirgUio  Fnentra. 
FilSerlo  Piehardo. 
Bogerio  Zayaa  Ba^an. 

nreyre  Aran 
_.    . .  Naranjo. 
Ramon  Alvarez  Ceepedea. 
Gonzales  Afosto. 
Pascnal  Cebrian. 


Francisco  lastre. 
Serafln  Pastiana. 
Rodolfo  Ballaga. 

Manuel  Alvlnznri  Lopez. 


Manuel  .^viaziui  Lopez. 
Bamon  A.  Rodrigues, 
Jos^  Piades  MarUnez. 
Bau!  Arteaga  Soeanas. 
Bamlro  Ceballero  Benevldes. 
EralUo  Cordero. 
Francisco  Aguero. 
Bamon  Afrtlero. 
Migncl  Cabrera  Porro. 
AJIpio  Zayas  ITrra. 
PIo  Otero. 


Alberto  B.  Varona. 
Pablo  RonquUlo. 
Francisco  Coaio. 
Cayetano  Qnerra. 
Angel  IMax. 
Maniiel  Aaustin  Areu 
Hemanl  Miranda. 
Alberto  Guzman  Aral 
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Baata  Giat     insUta 


An        edaro     Eodrguw 
SalEM  Mecbad    Uesa 
Palilo  Morales  \  aides. 


. '  fJiHtor  Fernandez. 
.   Tojnas  Gomel  Tarets. 
,  ■  Rafael  Porez  Drquijo. 


Fire  part      BanGil 
Seco  dpart      SanG 

Third  part  o£  Ban  Gil 

Foiiiaipitrto(8an.Gil - 

FJrat  part  of  La  Crnz 

Second  port  of  La  Cru» 

Fliat  paii  of  Seibabo 

Sooond  part  of  Selbaljo 

Piiflt  p^  of  Pcovinoial 

Second  part  of  ArorlnL-ial -  .   ^Tiwmi  j^^^muiut^. 

FliBtpart  of  BacE i  Luis  Anooetoy  Perez. 

Beeond  partof  Baez Geiado  Gomalea  Junco. 

First  part  o(  Manloaragua ...    Enrique  Pequdo  Alvarez. 

BBCond  part  of  Manloaragua Serapio  Ollra  Cacrazana. 

Jfunictjia!  (Mad**,  Es^craiaa. 

City  of  Baperanza,  north Maria  Alomi  Valdea. 

™— of Esmeranza.south Maria Luz Maehaiio. 

itoVieio Malfio  Diaz  Rojaa. 

First  part  of  Nueyaa ■  Jnau  B.Jiroenei. 

SecoEQ  part  of  Nuevaa .  ...  Emilio  Jimenez, 

First  p^  of  San  Vlnoeute Antonio  Jimenez  y  Jimenei 

Beoood  part  of  Ban  Vincents .11.,— _  i  .»„,_,_ 

JftlKinilfor 


UviaiBipol  dMrki,  CatdboiOT. 


Hret  part  of  Encnicijada 

Second  part  of  ^Bnenioijada  ., 

PasoRsal 

FiratpartotBanto 

Second  part  of  Banio 

First  part  of  CenCro 

Beeond  part  of  Ccntro 

Third  E«rt  of  Centre 

FirHtpartof  Vlana,,.._ , 

Sfcona  part  of  Vlana 


Ximid'iKil  (MsfrM,  JiOBeftueto. 


Second  disttlto  (Eanehuelo) 

FiiBtpartof  Pozade  la  China 

Beeond  part  of  Poia  do  la  China  . . 


Jfunte^ol  dleCrfet,  iS 


.   Alberto  J.  Jiminez. 


PedioG.Abreu. 
Rafael  Perea  Pedroso. 
"    '  '    SCTfay  deClon 

Tomde  Vd(ieeo7  Oonu 
Juan  B.Martini. 


ico  Yero  y  Silya. 

\a  MachlQ  y  Linares. 


Adela  Gonzales  y 
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aunaraya  Abaio  )  Aniba,  tust  part 
aguataya  Aljsjo  j  Arriba  eecond  part 


FA— i,jntiiLUsd 
Voi''— Continued 


Mimidpal  district  S^  Juan  deiae  itr 

Fleet  pait  of  Potrenllo 
beooad  psitof  Prtrerillo 
Aguaa  Bonltafl 


mi  district  In  the  to 
Irtt  district,  rnral 
wnnd  diBtnet  rural 


JSn/R^clp<^  dis^tct  CuT^uegoe 


First  part  city  of  Clenfaeeoa 
Second  part  city  of  CieniuegoB 
Tblrd  part  cily  of  Clenfuegoa 
Fourifi  part  city  ot  "' — ' ■ 


Sixth  p^  city  of  Clentneeoa 

Berenih  part  city  at  Clenm^os 

™«litli  part  olty  ot  Cienfot^oa 

mth  part  city  of  "' — ' 


,    .dtyofCi. 

Eleranth  part)  dty  ot  (H „— 

Twelfth  T»rt  city  ot  Clenia^;ois 
TUri£eQui  pari;  city  of  Cienmegoa 


h  part  tiij  trf  ClenfuMOB 
enth  part  dty  ot  Cieiifiiei 


Seventeentli  part  city  of  Cienfnegoa 
First  part  of  eighteenth  part  of  diy  of ' 
eecond  part  of  e^hteenth  part  of  city 


part  dt}  of  CieiituegOB 


FlTBt  part  (3  Caunat 
Seeomi  pari^  of  Caum 
TMrd  part  ot  Caunir 


Blmlrez 
Manacaa 

Fmt  part  of  yaguaramia 
Second  part  at  Yagiiaram«^ 
ThMnait  of  Twfaramas 
Fourth  part  ot  Yaguaiamas 

First  part  of  Cleloda  Jagua 
SeooDJl  part  ot  delo  de  Jagua 
FllBt  p^  of  Aqnajla  du  Peaagorus 
Second  part  ot  Aquada  de  Pasageroe 
Thud  part  of  Agiiada  de  PaiagerOB 
Fourth  part  ot  Aguada  de  Pasiigeiaa 
Fifth  p^  of  Aq^nada  de  FBsaseroa 
Blxth  part  of  Aquada  do  PasagoKfi 
Seventh  part  ot  Aguada  de  Pas^ieros 
Htehth  part  of  Aqnada  de  Pamgeros 
Nmth  part  ot  Aquada  de  Pasageroe 
Tentb  part  of  Aqnada  de  Faa^eroe 
Elerenth  part  of  Aquada  de  Paaagems 
TweHUi  pitrt  of  Aqnada  de  PsHagGFoa 
Flrat  port  of  Amnao 
Secooa  part  of  Axlmoo 


Eladio  Ceparo  Hemandea. 
r  andldo  Beearra  y  Fuentfis. 
Rafad  Peres  Pedroso. 
Domingo  Mendlbouee  y  Uibre. 

Leandro  Anchla  Contreras, 
Luis  Gonzalez. 

Agnada  Valdes  Aday. 


Juan  Pablo  Rouseeau. 

Jnlio  Garcia. 

Pedro  Rivera. 

Rosalia  CastlnezFa. 

OalmonCoU, 

iuan  Monaon  Agnirre. 


Flora  A.  Ramos. 
PrimlMvo  Portal. 
Georgiaua  Fanjagila  . 
Mario  Monteio  Baldari 


CO  N.  Aguero. 
Antonio  Latorrc 


Tulio  D.  A^oaias. 
Bemto  B,  Piche. 
Pnmltivo  Lopez  y  Alvarez. 
Pedro  N.  Aguero. 
Lulfi  Bchentendia. 
Marchoa  Pino. 
Juan  B.  Jiudnes. 
Nicanor  Cantero  6  Yniiaga. 

PloLuEt, 

AUBuatin  0. 3D.  Cardoao. 
JoB^  Ramon  P.  Gueto. 
Frederlco  Zamora. 
Joe£  Ygleslas. 
Cnstobal  de  Zayas  Bazan. 
Federico  Zayas. 
Antonio  Ueldarraln. 
Lorenzo  Dupony. 
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PEOVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLARA— CODtinned 


Enumeration  districts.. 

■ 

No. 

Designation. 

jDDicEiL  DisiBlcr.  crENPCEOos— Continued. 

1S2 

1 

Gavllan  y  Gftvilaneito 

Kume^pol  di^tnet  Son  /brnoniio 

Eicaido  Abron 

Joaquin  Eodrigue?  del  R^y. 

Antonio  MonltTaro 

m 

14S 

First;  and  second  diatrltiM  in  Pueblo  9an  Fernando 

CiegoAlonso 

Lomas  Grandes 

Dfego  Mlllau  Puertas 
Jos6  Garcia  Cordoves 
Andrts  dareia 
Joaquin  Cape^tani  Ajuila, 

VuriKipaldittnd  Cartagena 

15 

48 
SO 

Cartagena(urban) 

FirBt  part  Cartagena  (rurall 

Second  part  Cartaeeni   mml 

CiegoMoQtero 

SantiBso 
Oascajal  (urban) 

Agustm  \  Ulaec" 

T^KardoAlAfirez 
tnnando  Rsjia 

hartal  ruma 
4nP>  Gonzalez 

Jlimv^aldtitnci  rnices 

16S 

i 

First  part  ol  north  dlsttiol  Croees 

Second  part  of  first  part  of  norOi  district  tTun^ 

AguBtm  BreHwi  f  apiro 
l.-ul,LiiF-itr8daTOonzslcz. 

IL,  ^        1    ir  dai  (,ii"'ile^. 
1     ]       I'l     MvhadoMiio 

MuvjapaliUilnct  Jbreat 

ii 

First  part  of  AbreuB 
Second  put  of  Abteus 
Third  part  of  Abreus 
Fourth  part  of  Abieus 

Juan  N  fJuerr.  co 
Aureliu  Aulet 
Marcos  Hno 

Fidel  Demi 

JMunieijMi  digtrict  PiriBwra 

Agnstln  G.  Enteuza  Cardosa. 
PranciECo  Alfonao  Hurtado. 
Eosendo  Gallardo  Ramirez. 

1-eopoldo  Machado  Manero. 

Mii/raapai  district.  BoOoi. 

Antonio  J.  Q.Pcfiatc 
Jos6  M,  Avellaneda. 

Agustlii  de  Rojas  y  SaniiheK. 

Landelina  Ojitea  y  lie  Lara. 

Diego  M.Pnertae. 

1H1P 

Medldas ;:.;:. 

JBimffl^cii  diitHd,  Santa  Yidbd  de  Im  Lasae. 

Meroedss  A.  Alfonao. 
Augdica  P.  Alplzar. 

EvaristoG.  Aguila, 

,  Google 
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Eimmeratum  districts  and  eimmeratort — Oontiauef!. 

PEOVINCE  OF  SANTA  CLAEA— Continued, 


Mujiidpal  dMriof,  Santa  Ysabet  de  ka  Ziffos— Cont'd. 

aalaio  jSMiteEoea *."'.'.'.'.".'."'"".'.".".!!;!' 

Nuevaa 


Mmtieipal  dislt-fcl,  Safftia  la  Grande. 

First  pait  o£  Noxte  (Ciuflad  Sii«mi  la  Grande) 

Second  pact  of  Horte  (Cludad  aagua  la  Grande) 

Tui^  ™,«.  ti  NOTte  (Ciudad  Sa*f5a  la  Grande) 


til  part  o(  Norte  (Clnflad  Siwaa  la  Grande) 
'enth  part  ol  Worte  ((Hudad  Sagna  la  Grande) 
Et  part  o£  Smr  (Cladad  Ka«ua  la  Grande) 
..^  jind  part  of  'ira  (Cludad,  saana  la  Grando) 
TUrdpattofSnr  (Ciudad  Segua  la  Grande) 

Fittli  part  oi  Snr  (Cindail  hagua  la  Grande) 
Kural  part  o!  Sagua 
YaabBla  lurlian) 
Ysabela  (tncal  and  keys) 


d  Sagna  la  Grande) 


Fourth  part  oi  Sur  (CSu 
First  part  oi  SatiBclto 
"■■condpartof  Bitleiilo 
ilpchua 

Miueuspal  dislrtet  C(«tf?ite8 

Este  (Ciudad  de  Cifnenlea) 


Munldpal district,  C^ideFab7o 

FiiEtpartoi  CocalUlo  (uiEian  and  rural) 
Second  part  of  Coralillo  (rural) 
,    Sabana  GroTide 

PalmaSola 

riretjgait  of  Siwra  Morena  (urban  and  rural) 


Munieipal  diitrict,  Qmemado  de  Otilnee 


Clara  Uartinez. 
Adnana  Mluolo  y  Bojas. 
Snuna  CharabeTlaiii, 

Co. 
Francisco  A.de  Orarea, 
LuiG  Gonzales  y  Bulz. 
JosSL.MarteL 
Florendo  Somelllan. 
Domingo  Bonet. 
DanoP.Medir. 
loee  A.  Hebia. 
Juan  F.  Mefia. 
Carlos  Cartaya. 


Juan  Bta  Femandes. 
Juan  M.  B.  Hernandez. 
PlodelaB.MoreJon. 
itanrtsco  A.  Santos. 
Manuel  F.  Bermudez. 
Manuel  A.N.Mesa. 
■  ■  'to  Arenas  y  Lima. 


Zambumbla 
Cacaliataa,  fiist  part 
CarabataB  second  part 
Paso  cavado 


X'tntapaZdittnct,  Sancho  Veloz 


First  part  of  Santa  FS  (rural) 
Se  ond  part  ol  Santa  F6  (rural; 
Thitil  part  oi  Santa  T6  (urban) 


Jos£  Y.  Lasarle. 
Antonio  Gonjalea. 
Miguel  R.Mesa. 
TomasCKulz. 
Jos6  Y,  Les^rto. 


ro  G.  de  MeiidozH, 


Este  ciudad  Santo  Domingo 


Oeste  ciudad 


,  Google 
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Knumeralion  dlstdcts. 

Enmneratorg. 

No- 

Designation. 

JBOICUi  BiOTHirr   BJQUi  LI  SBiNDE— C0n«llU8d 

241 

Puerto  Espondido 

Rieardo  Miyan^s. 

ManacHs  y  San  Marcos 

Baracaldo  1  otrenllo  y  Aronaa 

m^Y.  mS*^/  ^""^^ 

■m 

S*""' 

rsss'fe 

245 

1  Mneio  B.  Nunen, 

Luis  Vaiaaco  y  Almeida. 

218 

AlTOrea  y  Mordiiao 

«MHiCipni  (iisimt,  'nil  7aan  tie  ios  Eemedion 

Enrique  Valoee. 

251 

First  part  nfCmdadEcmodioe  |1°) 

LuiiSHerrada. 

Antonio  Perdomo. 

P'Sirtli^rt'of'SS^^^toi?^! 

Maria  do  Morales  Nieblaa. 

25* 

r  M  Jover 

Fifth  part  of  Ciudad  Eemedios  (4;, 

J  jaquln  Vigil  y  Quiritaiial. 

axth  part  ol  Ctadad  Bemsdios 

IchS  Escaudooe. 

Tetuaa 

2S8 

BBrtolomi 

I'lmpeyo  F.  Bonachoa. 

^ 

Carolina 
Gnanizlbea 

Otfifin  de  Caturla. 

First  part  of  Buena  Vista 

Leopoldo  L.  Amau. 

Second  part  of  Buena  Vintu, 

Third  part  ol  Bnciia  Vista 

SrSi"'"'^^ 

Fonrth  part  ol  Bnena  Vl^ta 

Flftt  part  of  Buena  \  ista 

J  M  Deleaado. 

» 

Crangrcjo  T  B«mate 

Jfunfcipo' liuiind  Jlocetoj 

Mret  part  Clndad  di,  Placetos 

Franciapo  A.  Soriano. 

Second  part  Ciudad  d©  Mai  etas 

imado  Gonzalez. 

m 

Tljlrd  part  Clndad  de  PlaoetaB 

San  Andrfie  y  Vista  Hermosa 
rir«t  part  of^Tlvisial  y  Namreno 

Jot^  Garcia. 

Second  part  of  Tlyiaial  y  Baiartno 

FrangoCaeanora. 

S* 

274 

Hernando  y  Sltlo  Patroro 

DeltoCoeo. 

Jf«Bicg.airfjstrfc<  CaftancB 

Firat  part  of  the  Villa  Caibanen 

Francisco  P.  Faife. 

277 

Second  part  of  the  \  Ilia  Calbanen 

Rlcardo  PaliOo, 

278 

Third  part  of  the  Villa  Caibarii-n 

Kafael  y  Escobar  laredo, 
\ngel  de  Leon. 

Fourth  part  of  the  Villa  Calbanen 

Fifth  part  o£  the  Villa  CalbarJei. 

IultoA.Gan!ia. 

S 

Ktfr."'.!!-.  ""•*"»- 

inge!  Lima, 
L^  M  Martin 

1^ 

I  nis  Garcia  Klora. 

284 

Conuco(key) 

JiianPoido, 

T' 

First  part  of  Cabecera,  Camajnani 

Maria  Domeneeh  y  Lords. 

ass 

Second  part  of  Cabeeera.CamaJuan) 
Third  part  of  Cabecera  Camaguani 

Eduardo  Valderez. 

Fourtti  part  of  Cabecera  Camajuani 

Joao  BeneoneB  Ramos. 

Angel  E,  Bosende  Zayae. 
Rafael  P.  Bonachea. 

Firat  partoY  Sabana 

Second  part  of  Sabana 

infaValasco. 

293 

Firat  part  of  Sanla  Clarlta 

HodolfoValderas. 

298 

Second  partof  SanlaClarita 

2S1 

PiKoberto  F.  ^bldo. 

288 

Beconttpart  of  Guadalupe 

[igelioF.  Talon  yJunea 

297 

Third  part  of  Guadalnpe 

Fotirth  part  of  Guadalupe 

m 

Firm  pert  of  Zulueta 
Second  part  of  Zulueta 

Manuel  ESIrada. 

,  Google 
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labecera  {Antoolo  di 


V«goAlla 
First  part  of  Boa 
Second  part  of  B< 
Sur  7  Oe<ce  de  E 


San  Antonio  de  iit 
les  Vuellsa^ 


Mwmapni  diaMct   Tagtia}aji 


Second  pact  of  l^becera  fi 
First  partot  Mavajl — 
Second  part  of  Mat 


XiSRicipai  diWrfct,  Tnntdad 

Fiiist  part  of  the  city  of  Trinidad 

Second  part  oi  tlie  citv  of  Trmtdad 

Iblid  part  of  the  city  of  Trinidad 

Fonrti  pact  of  the  oity  of  Trinidad. 

Fifth  pah  of  tile  cftr  of  Tnnldad 

Biltli  part  of  the  city  of  Trlntdad 

Eleventh  part  ot  tbe  taty  of  Ttmldad 

lashth  part  ol  Oie  city  of  Trinidad 

CasUda  (urban) 

Caeflda  (rural  and  Iceye) 

First  paxt  BiodeA; 

Second  part  Bio  de  Ay 

Cabag&n. 

Flistpart  OnanlgDlcal 

Second  part,  Guanigoloai 


Mimieipai  diilrict,  SarmH  ^ritm. 

I'irst  part  of  the  oitf  of  Sauctl  Spirltua 
Second  part  of  the  cit;  of  Sancti  Sidiltua 
Third  part  of  the  cttT  ot  BaacU  Bi^tua 
Pourtli  part  of  the  wty  of  aancaBpliltuB 
riith  p^  oi  the  elty  of  Bancti  Splritue 
Sixth  part  of  the  ofly  of  Sanott  eptrttui 
Seventh  piut  of  the  city  of  ganott  Splritos 
Eighth  part  of  the  city  ot  Saiica  Sporitna 


First  part  of  Paula 
Second  part  ot  Pauls 
Third  part  of  Panla 


Qillcrmo  Esplnosa. 
Toaf  MeiiiJoa. 
J  M  Nunez. 
tafaelC.  Echernendla 
Esimundo  Eebollsr. 
PtrfectoConazonay  Bodriguez. 


SaHadorG,  Grel 


JnTial  Dayfia. 


Elena  Gonzalez. 

Tereoa  Mestre  CaglgaJ, 

Ennque  Pina  Jlmttnez. 

Elvira  Cahana. 

Elinda  Cortee  y  Silva. 

Eorloue  Lara, 

Sofia  Torrado  y  Ponce. 

.. ,..,. J,  Gonzales. 


Mercedes  Podu 
Biani.1   -    ■    ■■ 


Pio  Daniel  Oadalzo- 
JoseMa.  Mauri. 
Carlos  E-Imin. 
Nieanor  J.  Bominguez. 


Rafael  Knay  Marin. 
America  A.  Gonzalez. 
Ajul  G.  p.  Echemendia. 


Natalia  y  Cafiizares  y  Gomez, 

Franco,  del  Valle  Gonaalez, 

Altaemcia  de  Cespedes  y  Canyarcs. 

Maria  W.  Vereon, 

Mai^ana  Gomez  y  Gomez. 

J'oaquia  Gomez. 

Mariano  J.  Palmero  y  Hilfiago. 

AdolfoC.Canas. 

Francisco  L.Sori. 

Tomaa  F,  Eodrlguez. 

Roque  V.  Ambroaino. 

Miguel  M.  del  Toro. 

Juan  Y.  Perez. 

Migufl  Mlnguez. 

irldfo  C.  Canas. 
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EEPOBT  ON  THE  CENSUS  OP  CUBA,  1899. 
RwrneraMon  dklricts  and  CTMimeralors.— Oontinned. 
F  SANTA  CLARA.— ConUnued. 


Enumeration  district.. 

Bo. 

Deaignation. 

jUEiciiL  D19THICT,  SANCTi  spiBiTue— Continued. 
miJiidpcd  district,  Sandi  .Sjjiriiue— Continued. 

|^C.Gome^ 

868 

^i^l-^S^o. 

iyn>l   lAL  CXBTBI  -r    SANT,A.rO  DE  CUBA    N:,RrB 

Muampatdistrui  AOtSongo 

K6mnlo  Oarbenell. 

lu 

mninpal^vitrkt  Palma  lonano 

CautoAbaio  flntpirt 

■M 

Jfiratop^-ii-OTrf  Sa«(to£«*(Vtia 

Eamon  EeeueiferoB. 

O  YbarmiM. 

Xunicipal  diitrlel,  Santiago  de  CMa. 

do 

Bafael  Beigu«& 

,  Google 


AppE3n>ix  xin. 

EnumeraMon  districts  and  enumerators — Continued. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA— Continued. 


Enumeration  dlEtricts. 

No. 

Designation. 

Enumerators. 

1 

jHimteijia 

!iii<ri«,  Santiago  d£  Ouia— ConHuuetl. 

JosePerozos. 

cai«drai;;:: 
:::::S; :::::: 

S 

Florentlno  £osell, 
Martoo  Goozola!. 

M^l  PachW 

i 

Catednil  Bel 

Juan  Hectiavaina, 

OdaviaKaJiT. 

Jfimfc^«J  diXriei,  Scm  Luii. 

Uonte  doB  m 

M^^to'tobo 

DosCaminos 

""■t-:.::v. 

Joaquin  Guardla. 

Eugeuio  fiaiCuteB. 

MiaOcipal  Of^trkl,  SI  Oamm. 

^^^:-::. 

Manuel  Domingo. 

Dftmajnyabo 
do 

sfftC, 

77 

m 

™°j™ 

ffiSSf- 

JfTHitogialdisHrf,  CWito. 

FrandBCO  Gramatgea. 
Santiago  JamM. 

Jfimteipia  diXrtci,  S  CDSre. 

H9 

Ermltano... 
Bottja 

Frederico  BoUrar. 

Evarlsto  Hernandez. 

va 

lUU 

Maroial  Loguna. 

,'S 

B^^^^eCauto 

Pederico  Jaen. 

HoiwoloM.ng 

Jos*  BBtrada. 

m 

Wima  Mima 
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REFOET   OK   THB    CEKSXTS   OP   CUBA,   1899. 

MMmeraiion  dklriats  and  enmn^alori — Continued. 

BANTIAGO  DK  COB  A— Continued. 


E„_„. 

~ 

NO, 

D 

aignation. 

J05«  L,  Eapino. 
FranciacoA.  Laguna. 
J^cente  Aguirre  y  Chameax. 

Victor  Devllle. 
Juao  Danguillecourt. 
Andrea  Garcia. 
Manuel  Soler, 
Rafael  Dlas  PurtUloa. 
Arturo  Duharte. 

Joa$  Cisneros  Diaz. 
Migael  Portuondo. 

Luis  Megret. 

as,"- 

Ramon  Domlneo, 

SSI'""- 

Alberto  Gonialez. 
Enrique  Marti. 
Luia  Soler. 
Franco.  Kamon. 
Saturnino  Planes. 

Pedro  mIS, 

AguaUn  Collantea. 
Francisco  Ferei  Andtfia. 

JoaSMa.  VerSnes. 
Kladio  Osono. 

Entique  Cheda, 
Agustin  Revi. 

Ygnacio  Boladercs. 

Jaime  E  Ram6n. 
Fiiberto  Zayas. 
Eugenio  Fernandez. 
Jose  C.  Guerra, 
Jos6  Roa  Boa. 
Emlllo  ronoeiit  Rnvira, 
Jobs  Veils  Echaniz, 
CeledoniB  Kodiinuez. 

Franco.  Antunez. 
Pedro  Vazquez  Mattl. 
Vicente  Perea  Zunigo. 
Juan  Leon  Cesdllo. 
Carlos  Bertot. 
Jaime  SanOateban. 

SJ^':"--- 

BaiHqnIri 

Glodeta  (pobladol 

Hrapitai(poblaao)... 

i^ 

S 

■ii^-:::::::-:- : 

JtafcSyitidisfrM.  Sa^«ade  Tanamo. 

MtmieiiKU  OMrM,  MamanlHo. 

Ifil 

De  Plata 

170 
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APPENDIX   Xin. 

B^wmerolian  diatri^  and  enumeeators--Oa!it\mieA. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CORA— ConUnuta, 


Enumeration  dletriBta. 

No. 

Designation, 

Enu  mem  tors. 

JUDICXiL  W3TEICT,  MANZANILLO— COnauUed. 

TV 

UedlaLnna 

EagentoEodes. 
Enrique  Portales. 

Media  Luna 

Caimiecbwe] 

Maxlmllllan  flareia. 

IS 

LulsBetttan. 

Jfimte^ol  disfrtcl,  rngti*™. 

PrimerorSei 

Eduanlo  Roca  Boca. 

MuaiavaldHtrlct,  Bayamo. 

iXlv™ 

^8f^|Blan 

is^s:"' 

Bueyolk)  .  . 

aA 

aS'fcai.^ 

JUB 

SSr- 

asi'^s™... 

Ign^ujio  Tamayo. 
JoaqninEacalante. 

XsMii^al  <«8frfcf,  JsgwaH. 

Joaquin  E.BeatoL 

EduardoKlich. 

mnidpoi  diltrM,  Holgaia,. 

s 

.'*^«-'°::::::::::;:: ::::::::::: 

BBHAodres 

Pedro  Fuantes  Garcia. 

Rafael  FeOa  lutd  Luis  r.  Rubio. 

R.Zaya3. 
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KEPOBT    OK   THE    CENSUS   OF    CUBA,   1899, 

Enumeration,  diilricts  and  ^mmeralors — Continued. 

SAKTIAGO  DE  CUBA— Contiimed. 


No. 

Designation. 

Munictpal  aUria,  fioijrain-ConHiiuea. 

Manue?  Hid^Si  Gutierrez. 

^ 

Velazeo _ ..   . 

'^r 

■jj^-ao^ 

JosflArbliuu 

™ 

■i^-^Zi^ 

Fernando  Agnaera. 

JQSIO  jl^uilera. 

i 

glX"*:::";::::-: 

^oArriba 

Eduardo  Lopez. 

J^^' 

Joaquin  y  Bomen. 

L.M.DJas. 
Pr>dro  Eodrignez. 

?? 

TMa^o„. ::.';:::;. :.:; 

Municipal  disma.  Gib 

■XL 

Bocas  1st,  Sbjuh,  Arriba  y  Blanqnlzal 

Hoyos  Limonos,y 

£^a^^'"^- 

&,....?°.'.'°1  ""■:;:::  ::::::::::-■--:::::: 

Vfotoiiano^Alberti. 

SantaLuda 

Jesilailanduley. 

Bartolom^  Lope9. 
Dlt«oYebni, 

yo,  faerito,  Loa  VnKm  y  Mulas. 

mntetpal  dia&M  P««*i  Podw. 

Enrique  Rosendo. 

Tiinaa 

Manuel  Artina  yFayardo. 
LmsLoraFrimetB,. 

^ 

H^^ 

Francisco  Domingo. 

AugostoFont. 
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APPENDIX   XIV. 
Enumeration  disirkta  and  enumercUors — Continued. 

SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA— CoDtlinieiJ. 


En™ 

oration  d»t 

<ot. 

ETOmcrator. 

N^ 

Pe  ,^nall,m 

JUDICI 

I.I,.. 

IK— oontiQuei 

ifuni: 

apaidianH 

Jfasan. 

298 

ban  Greeono 

FrankHn  A^Iagoa. 

Sirau 

Jo'^  Maniiiez. 

Allreilo  Gonzalez. 

Frani-iBCo  Leyte  Vidal. 

Edoattlo  Torrents. 

lau«rdo  Duboy. 

K06 

Barajagua 

Bi-nil)  Qnlnteco. 

UDlCIi 

L  DiCTEICI 

BiFiCOi 

^unlniMlaisOvt 

Barama 

Baracoa 

Franrisco  Aloiiso. 

3M 

do 

Adsuel  V.P«reiiada. 
J  si'G.Eabio. 

do 

Imnco.E.Palomatea, 

m 

Cnaba  y  Hoyoi 

iidto  Sanchez. 

Antonio  Conde. 

Dmba 

Pedro  Godoy, 

31S 

Toar 

LmsA-Uigellea. 

sia 

Nlbujon 
Caflete 

Salvador  Selva. 
Pedro  C.Pecea. 

Mata 

BartotoCurm. 

S19 

Sitio 

Auielio  Lores. 

S20 

Franco.  Conde. 

torlos  Cross. 

Sabana 

B28 

Quemaaos 

3M 

Unnte  Cru.Co 

Eatlolom^  Legrfi. 

i 

l^" 

RihljPonsecQ. 

Jauco 

sladiz. 

JoaiiiinRomani. 

Jamal 

Tnmas  Lingoya, 

333 

Mandu^a 

\irgItio  Diaz. 

APPENDIX  XIV. 

CONTRACT  FOE  TABULATING  THE  ENUMERATION  OF  THE  POPULA- 
TION OF  THE  ISLANDS  OF  CUBA  AND  PORTO  RICO. 

Whereafl  the  Tabulating  Machine  Company,  through,  its  general  manager,  Herman 
Hollerith,  has  Bubmitted  an  offer  to  the  Director  of  the  Census  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  to  tabulate  the  enumeration  ot  the  popiila,fion  of  the  said  islands,  and  said 
Director  haa  concluded  to  accept  said  proposition, 

It  la  hereby  agreed  by  and  between  Colonel  J.  P.  Sanger,  Director  of  the  Census 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Tabulating  Machine  Com- 
pany, a  corporation  of  the  State  of  New  York,  party  of  the  second  part,  as  follows: 

The  party  of  the  secood  part,  in  consideration  of  the  payments  to  be  made  to  it  as 
hereinafter  provided,  agrees  to  tabulate  by  the  Hollerith  tabulating  system,  and 
under  the  direction  of  its  general  manager,  the  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  from  the  schedules  to  be  delivered  to  it  by  the  party 
of  the  first  part  accordii^g  to  the  twenty-two  (22)  tables  heretofore  submitted. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  pay  to  the  paity  of  the  second  part  for 
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;   cent  per  person  on  tompletJon  of  the  tabulation  of 
t  per  person  on  completion  of  the  labula- 


,t  per  pereon  on  completion  of  the  tabu- 
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such  labulation  the  eum  of  three  and  one-iialf  (3i)  cents  for  each  person,  aJid  one 
(1)  cent  for  each  building  enumerated,  aa  follows: 

Eight-tenths  [0.8}  of  one  cent  per  person  on  completion  of  the  tabulation  of  tables 
lands. 

Three-tenths  (0.3)  of  one  cent  per  person  on  completion  of  the  tabulation  of  tables 
3  and  4. 

Three-tenths  (0.03)  of  ( 
tables  5  and  7. 

Forty-flve  hundredths  (0.45)  of  one  i 
tion  of  tables  8,  9,  and  10. 

Seventy-five  hundredths  (0.75)  of  on 
lation  of  tables  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15. 

Nine-tenthe  (0.9)  of  one  cent  per  person  on  completion  of  the  tabalation  of  tables 
16,  17,  18, 19,  20,  and  21. 

The  payments  for  tabulating  tables  1  and  2,  and  for  tabulating  tables  S  and  4,  are 
to  be  made  on  the  completion  of  such  tables  for  each  province  of  Cuba  and  depart- 
ment of  Porto  Eico,  and  for  the  remaining  tables  5  to  22  inclusive,  on  completion  of 
such  tables  for  each  island. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  commence  such  tabulation  withoat  delay 
upon  receipt  of  the  schedules  from  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  to  proceed  with 
and  complete  said  tabulation  with  diligence  and  dispatch. 

The  party  of  the  second  part  further  agrees  to  tabulate  the  schedules  relating  to 
agriculture  and  schools  for  said  islands  according  f»  such  tables  as  may  be  required 
by  the  party  of  the  first  part,  for  which  tabulations  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees 
to  pay  to  the  party  of  the  second  part,  in  addition  1«  the  payments  above  provided 
for,  the  actual  cost  of  such  tabulation  (which  shall  include  rent,  clert  hire,  mate- 
rial, and  all  other  espensea)  plus  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  such  cost  for  the  services  of 
the  party  of  the  second  part  for  superintending  and  directing  the  work. 

The  party  of  the  first  part  may  at  any  time  discontinue  the  tabulation  of  the 
schedules  relating  to  agriculture  and  schools  by  giving  written  notice  to  that  effect 
to  the  party  of  the  second  part;  and  in  such  event  all  records  and  results  are  to  be 
delivered  to  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  be 
paid  for  the  cost  of  the  work  plus  said  ten  (10)  per  cent  tor  services,  to  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  such  notice  by  the  party  ol  the  second  part. 

In  witness  whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  have  executed  this  agreement  in  quadru- 
plicate, and  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  affixed  their  seals  this  1st  day  of 
February,  A.  D.  1900. 

Signed  by  contracting  parties  and  witnessed. 


APPENDIX  XV. 

LIST  OF  GOVERNOES  OF  THE  ISLAMD  OF  CUBA. 


. JO  Velazquez,  L 

-  Manuel  de  Eojas,  Lieutenant-Gover    .  , 

.  Juan  de  AltamiiSDO,  Lieutenant-General. 

.  Oonaalo  de  Guzman,  LlentenantGeDeral. 

"     Del  de  Rojas,  LteutenantGoveinor.  pcovisi 

.  truikmlo  de  Quzmui,  Lieutenant-Governor. 

.  Hernando  de  Soto,  Qovemor-Qeueral. 

.  Juan  de  ArIla,GovemoT-Geneial. 

.  Antonio  Chaves,  Governor-General. 

.  Gonzalo  Perez  de  Angnlo,  Governor.Qeneral. 

.  KegodeMazaiiegoa,  Govemor-Gcnccal. 
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APPENDIX   XV. 
iMt  of  goixnmrs  of  the  island  of  Cuba — Oont 


KC. 

Datt. 

Name,  etc. 

2 
IS 
i 

■! 

n  General 

Aas.U,Wifj 

27 

S 

t-rancisco  Itiano  de  Gamboa  Captain-eeneral 
\KarD  dp  LjTia  Cai^tEiln'OflQeral 

h 

^ 

% 

1     If     h      II-        I UKO  Captain-Oeneral 

1                              1  \iiD  Captam-Qeneral 

SSiSS5.'8iS^«SS'°"" 

DionlBlo  MftrtlneB.  CaotaJn-Geneml 
Juan  A.  Tineo,  dftpt^n-Qeneral. 

^SSjjS^^pt^nS^"*™'' 

Antonio  M.  Bucarely,  Captain-General. 
Marques  de  la,  Torre,  Captam-Qeneral. 

Sr.™:::  ::.:::: 

lilfS^^s'"'" 

Jnne  1  1834 

Miguel  Tacon.    Given  absolute  authority  by  royal  decree 

From  Tone  1, 1834.  to  Apr.  Ifi,  183B. . . . 

Lieut.  Gen.  Joquin  Ezpelela,  y  Enrille. 

Lieut.  Geu.  Piidro  Tclfc^  do  (Sirunm,  Prince  of  Augloua. 

tfu 
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BEPOBT    ON   THE    CENSUS    OF   CUBA,   1899. 
List  of  ffovernors  of  the  island  of  Cuba — Continued. 


m  Msy  10, 1841,  to  Sept.  15, 1843. 
M5toOot.Zfi,lS43 

26,1843,  W  Mar.  20, 1848 

m  Mat.  20. 1848,  to  KOT.  IK,  1860. 
m  Kov.  13, 1880,  to  Apr.  SZ,  1862 . 
m  Apr.  22, 18SZ,  lo  Dcic.  S,  185S. . . 


From  Nov. 
From  May  30', 


1862,  to  May  30, 1866 . 


From  Nor,  3, 5866,  to  Sept.  2i',  im', 

which  date  lie  died. 
From  Sept.  24, 1887, "    "      "" 


From  Dse.  18, 1( 
FtomJaii.4,  "' 


D  Jan.  4,1^..' 
cfjuijaii.i,ian,  ui June 2, 1869... 
From  June  2, 1869,  to  June  28, 1869. 
From  June  &,  ISeS,  to  Dec.  15, 1870. 
From  Deo. IB,  1870,  to  July  11,1872. 
From  July  11, 1872,  to  Apr.  18, 1878 . 

From  Apr.  18  to  KoY.  4,1873 

From  Nov.  1. 1873.  to  Apr.  7, 1S74. . . 


From  May  8  to  Jane  8- 1875. . 
From  Jane  8, 1876,  to  Jan.  IS, 
From  Jan.  18, 1876,  to  June  18 


n  Oct.  8, 1876, 
n  Feb.  6. 1879, 


Ipr.  1^.1879... 

..„..  -.,  „ N0T.2S,1881., 

Nov.  28, 1881,  to  Aus- 6, 1883. . . 

m  Aug.  5, 1883,  to  Sept.  28, 1883  . . 
m  Sept,  28, 1885,  to  Nov,  8, 18Si . . 
m  Kov.  8, 1884,  to  Mar.  25, 1886. . , 
m  Mar.  ^  1889,  to  July  16, 1887. . 
m  July  15, 1887,  to  Mac.  IS,  1883  . . 
m  Mar.  13, 188^  died  Feb,  6, 1890 
m  Feb.  6, 1390,  to  Apr.  4, 1900. .. . 
m  Apr.  1, 1890,  to  Aug.  20,1890 . . 
m  Auk.  20. 1890,  to  June  20, 1892 .. . 
m  June20,lS92i  died  July  16, 1893. 
m  July  16, 1893,  to  Sept.  6, 1898. 
m  Sept^  6, 1898,  to  Apr.  16, 1895. 
m  Ape.  16, 18BS,to  Jan.  20,1868 
m  Jan,  20. 1896,  to  Feb.  11, 1S9S 
m  Feb.  11, 1898,  to  Oct.  31, 1897. 
m  Oct.  81, 1897,  to  Nov.  80, 1898 
m  Nov.  30,  1898,  to  Jan.  1, 1899, 


provialonal, 

Lieut  Gen.  Leqpoldo  O'Donnell  y  Joris,  Count  of  Lticena. 
Ueut.  G!en.  Feaerieo  EoncaJt,  Count  ot  Alcoy. 
Ueut.  Hen.  Josi  GrUCierrez  de  la  Conoba. 
lieut.  Gen.  Valentin  Cailedo  Miranda. 

'  -,  Marquis  de  ia  Peauela. 
la  Conclja,  Marqnls  of  Ha- 

LleutTGen.  Francisco  Serrano,  Duke  de  la  Torre. 

Lient.  Gen,  Domingo  Dulce  y  Garay. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Francisco  Lersundl. 

Lleat.  Gen,  Joaquin  del  Maniano  y  Manzano, 


Oeot.  Gen.  Domingo  Dulee  y  Garay,  aeooud  time. 
Uent.  Gen.  Felipe  Glnov^  del  Esplnar,  provisioual. 
Ltent.  Gen.  Antonio  Fernandez  y  Caballero  de  Hodaa. 


Lieut,  Gen.  Cftndido  Pieltaln  y  Jove-Hnelgo. 
Lleat.  Gen.  Joaquin  Jovellar  y  Soler,  first  time. 
Lient.  Gen.  Joa^  Gutierrez  de  Ja  Concha,  Marquis 


le  general  !□  ohief. 

__  ..    KCampos. 

Lieut.  Gen.  Cayetano  Flgueroa  r  Garaondo,  provisioi 

Lieut.  Gen.  ItaBnAn  Blanco  y  Ereuas. 

Lieut.  Gen,  Luii  Prendelgast  y  Gordon,  Marquis  of  1 

ila  de  lafi  Tunaa. 
General  of  DlviaionTomagdeReynay  Keyna,  provisi 
Lieut.  Gen.  tenacloMerla  del  C^ti]lo. 


Lieut.  Gen.  EttiSn  Marin  y  Gonzalez, 

Lieut.  Gen.  Mannel  Salamanca  y  Begrete, 

General  of  Divltion  loa6  Sanchez  Gomez,  provisional. 

Lieut  Gen.  Jos*  ChinchUla  y  IHez  de  OBate. 

Lieut  Qen.  Camllo  Folavleia  y  del  Castillo. 

Lieut  Gen.  Alejandro  EodrlKuez  Arias, 

General  of  Dividon  Jos6  Arderios  y  Garcia,  provisional. 


Capt.  Gen.  I^m6n  Blanco  y  Erenas 


Lient.  Gen.  AdoltoJi: 


APPENDIX  XVI. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  MUNiaPAL  DISTRICTS. 


Year  of 

S 

Habana: 

879 
711 
894 

^Cmcade^Mele^ui 

Isla  de  Pinos 

laruio 

Madruga 

MelinaddSur 
Nueva  Paz 
Piplan 

salud 

Guinea 

1679 
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APPENDIX    XVI. 

OF  MUNICIPAL  DISTRICTS— Continued. 


Year  of 

Year  of 

formsr 

tion. 

HabaDS— Continuefl 

tl-^odei^lla 

8auAnlonn  delosBanOF 

San  Felipe 

1880 

Nuevllas 

Sbd  loai  ae  laa  Ifljaa 

Puerto  Pnncipe 
Banta  Crui  del  8ur 

1514 

eanNleolflB 

lS7i 

Santa  Crnidel  Norte  (made  from 

Jibacoa  aod  Son  Antonio  del 

lOo  Blanco) 
ganta  Maria  del  Bosario 

Ca.barlen 

979 

Calabazai: 

•m 

Santlagc  do  las  Vegas 

CamijuanI 

?.ES»„ 

S 

CejadePablo 

1878 
879 

Mattrnza. 

Clenfliegoa 

Alacranei  (tormerly  Alfonso  SU) 

1879 

ci^P°^'  '  "™'  '''^  *'"''™' 

^79 

Cftbesas 

iSE" 

879 

Canasl 

Caidesas 

Placet  I'' 

87B 

Carlos    Kojaf    (fonnerlv    Cimar 

Quemaili            i  i 

1879 

ronea) 

8TB 

Colon 

Ranchuelo 

Poflas 

1879 

'•agua  la  Grande 

SiZ 

lasoey  Grande  (fotmerls'  part  of 

878 

Saneti  Splntus 

18fib 

San  Diego  del  VallH 

STB 

Maosma 

WB 

San  Fernando  (foimerly  Camaro- 

MacuilKfs 
Marti  (form 

1S7S 

1879 

Sanluandelasitras 

879 

im 

Maslmot. 

■^anCa  Clara 

»»„„     .  „w, 

Santa  Isabel  de  las  Lajas 

87B 

Banto  Domingo 

1879 

Palmillas  (fomeily  Mangnlto) 

1879 

perloo  (formerly  Cervantes) 

1512 

1879 

Bajamo 

Sabamlla 

San  Jose  de  loa  Kamos 

Mai.2»naio) 

183S 

Santa  Ana  (Eormerlr  Cldia) 

Union  deReyea 

1879 

Cobre 

1558 

PinardelRio 

CLnflto  (formeriy  part  of  Mania 

Artemlsa 

nillo) 

BaMa  Honda 

182S 

Caboflaa 

1879 

Guantanamo 

1860 

Oandelaria 

187B 

Ho^mn 

ConaolaolfindBl  Norte 

Jlq^nl 

UanzaniUo 

Onana]»y 

1879 

Mayari 

Gaane 

1879 

TTlquero  (formerly  port  oi  Manza 
nillo) 

Guayabal 

Jnllan  I)lai  (fonneily  Paso  Real 

Palma  Soriano  ((ormeriy  part  ot 

de  San  Di^ro) 

1897 

Puerto^dre  (foimerly  Vlotoria 

18BB 

LtaPalaeios 

de  las  Tunas] 

186a 

Bagua  de  Tanamo 

1879 

Piiiar  del  Kio 

San  Lnia  (formeriypart  of  Sanli 

San  Cristobal 

Sam  Diego  de  los  Bafios 

Ban  Diego  deNuBez 

1879 

San  uanyMartlnez 

Ban  Luis 

Vlflales 

Memoeakdi 


<    TERRITOItlAL    CnAf 


E  1861. 


A  glance  at  two  maps  ot  Cuba,  ooe  published  about  the  middle  of  this  century  and 
one  of  later  date  than  1878,  shows  at  once  two  different  sets  of  political  subdivisions 
in  tie  island.  For  a  comparison  of  the  cenena  of  1861  with  that  of  1887  it  is  neces- 
sary, first  of  all,  to  determine  as  exactly  as  posdble  what  relation  the  limita  of  the 
provinces,  the  largest  political  divisions  of  the  island  in  1887,  bear  to  the  much 
smaller  dielritos  gubemodvos  existing  in  1861.  This  is  in  order  one  may  be  sure  that 
the  atatifitiis  which  are  to  be  compared  deal  in  every  case  with  identical  areas. 

At  the  time  of  the  census  of  1861  Cuba  was  divided  into  two  departments— the 
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daparlammto  oedderOal  and  the  departavmitti  orknUd.^  The  former — the  western  depart- 
ment— was  by  far  the  larger,  comprising  fully  two-thirds  of  the  island  and  containing 
twenty-foor  distritm  gubermOivm.  The  eastern  department  contained  but  eight 
dktritos  gvhemativos.  The  division  into  departments  seems  to  have  been  a  military 
one,  and  of  little  administrative  inai>ortanee. 

By  a  royal  decree  in  1878  Cuba  was  divided  into  six  provinces.  These  in  turn 
were  anbdivided  into  judicial  districts  {parHdQ&ju.dvA<des),  each  o£  which  was  com- 
posed of  one  or  more  parishes  {ayuidamimtim) .  A  Spanish  authority*  gi.ves  the 
following  reasons  for  this  change: 

"The  royal  decree  of  Junes,  1878,  promulgated  by  the  minister  for  the  provinces 
beyond  the  sea  (^ultramar) ,  chai^;ed  the  political  and  administrative  oiganization  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  making  a  division  of  her  territory  in  harmony  with  her  neces- 
sities and  the  growth  of  her  material  interests.  The  political  disturbances  in  the 
island  had  produced  the  serious  civil  war,  provoked  by  the  enemies  of  Spanish 
domination  in  the  Antilles.  The  war  made  necessary  an  organiaation  ^aenlially 
military,  adjusted  to  the  conditions  required  for  strategy.  This  has  now  been  con- 
tinued for  some  years  afl«r  the  padflcation  of  the  country,  until  the  minds  of  the 
people  have  been  calmed,  and  the  benefits  of  peace,  fostering  all  classy  of  legitimate 
interests,  have  allowed  the  military  activity  to  lessen  and  to  yield  to  the  civil  power 
the  initiative  and  influence  belonging  to  it. 

"By  virtue  of  said  royal  decree  the  territory  of  the  island  of  Cuba  was  divided 
into  the  following  six  provinces:  Pinar  del  Eio,  Habana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara, 
Puerto  Eico,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba,  havii^  at  the  head  of  each  a  civil  governor,  who 
is  directly  under  the  Governor-General  of  the  island." 

It  was  not  possible  to  find  in  the  documents  examined  any  specific  statement  in 
regard  to  the  areas  of  the  provinces  established  by  the  above  decree  of  1878.  It  there- 
fore became  desirable  to  ascertain  what  light  the  maps  of  Cuba  could  throw  on  the 
subject.  Fortunat«ly,  there  is  in  the  Ooi^ressional  Library  a  large  collection  of 
maps  of  the  island,  from  among  which  were  selected,  as  being  the  clearest  and 
niost  authoritative,  the  large  map  of  Cuba  published  in  1861  by  J.  H.  Colton,  New 
York,  the  small  hand  map  published  by  the  same  firm  in  1860,  the  large  map  of 
Cuba  made  by  D.  Gordon  Gonzalez  and  published  by  La  Prop^anda  Literaria  in 
Habana,  in  1861,  and  the  large  map  pubhehed  by  the  United  States  War  Department 
in  1898.  The  Colton  maps  show  better  thMi  any  of  the  other  maps  in  the  Library 
the  division  into  distritog  ffubema^voi  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  census  of 
1861.  The  Gonzalez  map  of  1881  also  gives  them,  but  not  clearly.  No  good  map 
of  dale  corresponding  to  the  census  of  1887  was  to  be  found,  and  therefore  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  Gonzalez  map  of  1881  was  made  with  the  United  States  War 
Department  map  of  1898.  There  are  maps  in  the  Library  collection  bearing  dates 
between  1887  and  1898,  but  they  are  small  taid  do  not  appear  to  be  trustworthy. 
The  "United  States  War  Department  map  of  1898  is  not  only  the  most  recent,  but  it 
is  far  the  b^t  and  moat  complete  of  all  the  maps  of  Cuba  in  the  Library  collec 
tion.  One  minor  difference  in  the  boundaiy  lines  of  the  provinces  between  the  W  a 
Department  map  of  1898  and  the  Gonzalez  map  of  1881  w  11  be  explamed  n  detail 
later  in  this  report.  Substant  ally  howe  er  the  boundanea  of  the  pro  n  es  ha  e 
remmned  unchanged  since  18-8 

A  comparison  of  the  varioa  maps  cited  above  h  w  that  as  a  ge  era!  r  de  the 
division  Hnes  between  the  provmces  of  1887  an  1  later  co  nc  de  w  th  tl  e  b  unda 
ries  of  the  dUtritos  of  1861.  Thu  Pmar  de  P  o  p  vi  ce  wimpnse^  the  f  ur 
distrilos — Pinar  del  Eio,  Bahia  H  ndi  Guanajdvor  Manel  I  anCnatol  1  t  ea-t 
ern  boundary  following  the  ea  tern  1  o  n  la  ea  o    C  anajaj  a   1  San  L     tobil 

'  Spanish  census  of  1860 

'ResenaGeograJkay  Es   dn    a  I  E^a  a  Madrd  lt.88  pi    1  b     IOC 
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There  are,  however,  thiee  exceptione  to  this  general  rale  that  province  boundaries 
followed  those  of  the  earlier  dwintos. 

The  first  of  the  exceptions  relates  to  the  miiaicipal  district  of  Guines.  When  the 
provinces  were  formed  Guinea  was  divided,  the  western  part  going  to  Habaaa 
province,  the  eastern  to  Matanzas.  The  territory  transferred  to  Matanaas  province 
comprised  the  ayuntamentvs  of  Alfonso  XII,  Bolondron,  and  Union  de  Eeyes,  as 
^ven  in  the  census  of  1887.  The  dividing  line  aa  given  in  the  Gonzalez  map  of 
1881  varies  somewhat  from  that  in  the  United  Statfis  War  Department  map  of  1898. 
As  most  of  the  territory,  the  status  of  which  is  uncertain,  is  part  of  a  great  marsh 
(Ciens^  de  Zapata)  the  difference  between  the  two  maps  does  not  materially  affect 
the  statistics  of  population.  The  population  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  old  dis- 
trict of  Guinra— the  part  joined  to  Matanzas  provmce— -n  aa  mo'itly,  in  1861,  settled 
in  the  northern  part,  near  a  line  of  railroad  runnmg  east  and  west  and  connecting 
the  cities  of  Guin^  and  Matanzas. 

The  second  exception  relates  to  the  district  of  Sancti  Spintus  When  the  prov- 
inces were  organiaed  this  district  was  divided,  the  division  line  following  the  courses 
of,  the  Jatibonico  del  Norte  and  the  Jatibonico  del  Sur  ruers  The  western  part  was 
aligned  to  the  province  of  Santa  Clara;  and  the  eastern  part,  comprising  the  aywn- 
tamientos  of  Moron  and  Oiego  de  Avila,  was  included  in  the  province  of  Puerto 
Principe.    In  1861  the  teritory  affected  was  well  populated. 

The  third  eawepfion,  one  of  slight  importance,  is  a  change  of  division  Une  which 
occurs  in  but  one  map.  In  the  War  Department  map  of  1898  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  Puerto  Principe,  separatir^  it  from.  Santiago  de  Cuba,  varies  slightly 
from  that  of  all  the  other  maps  examined.  It  follows  the  Johaba  Eiver  to  within,  a 
few  miles  of  its  mouth,  then  runs  due  west  to  the  Sevilia  Eiver  and  down  that  to 
the  coast.  The  other  maps  make  the  boundary  line  follow  the  Jobaba  Eiver  down 
to  the  coast.  This  also  was  the  boundary  line  of  the  district  of  Puerto  Principe  in 
1861.^  There  are  no  towns  in  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  in  question,  and  the  variation 
can  have  no  important  bearing  on  the  population  statistics.  In  a  comparison  of  the 
population  statistics  of  1861  with  those  of  1887  care  should  be  taken  to  deduct  the 
figures  of  the  aywntannmtos  of  Alfonzo  XII,  Bolondron,  and  Union  de  Eeyes  from 
the  total  population  of  the  nine  districts,  including  Guines,  which  are  now  com- 
prised in  the  province  of  Habana.  The  population  of  the  ayuntamwnloe  of  Moron 
and  Ciego  de  Avila  should  likewise  be  deducted  from  the  total  of  the  six  districts, 
including  Sancti  Spiritus,  which  are  now  comprised  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara. 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  explanations  and  references,  it  becomes  possible  to 
estimate  the  population  in  1861  of  the  areas  included  in  each  province  under  the 
royal  decree  of  June  9, 1878.  The  population  of  Pinar  del  Eio  and  Santiago  de  Cuba 
in  1861  can  be  found  by  adding  together  the  populations  of  four  dMrHos  gubemotivos 
in  the  former  case  and  eight  in  the  latter.  But  for  the  other  four  provinces  an 
adjustment  is  necessary.  The  population  in  1887  of  that  part  of  Guines  included  m 
Matanzas  province  was  29,622.  This,  added  to  the  population  of  Habana  province 
in  1887  (451,928) ,  gives  481,590  as  the  population  at  that  time  of  Habana  province  plus 
the  part  of  Guines  in  Matanzas.  The  population  of  that  part  of  Guines  was  6.1592 
per  cent  of  the  total  population,  481,590.  Assuming  that  its  population  was  in  1861 
the  same  percentage  of  the  total,  the  population  of  this  part  of  Gmaea  in  1861  may 
be  estimated  at  25,846.  Subtracting  this  amount  from  the  total  population  in  1861  of 
Habana  province  plus  the  part  of  Guines  in  Matanzas,  we  have  393,789  aa  the  esti- 
mated population  of  Habana  province  in  1861, 

The  boundary  line  established  in  1878  between  Santa  Clara  and  Puerto  Principe 
provinces  cuts  across  the  district  of  Sancti  Spiritus,  and  a  similar  method  of  estimating 

"This  difference  is  probably  due  to  an  error  in  the  War  Department  map.  So  we 
are  informed  by  the  Cuban  supervisors. 
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tlie  population  of  the  part  included  in  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe  has  been  fol- 
lowed. Thisparthadinl887apopulatioao£  16,848.  ThepopulationoJSantaClarain 
that  year  was  354,122.  The  entire  area  coming  nearest  to  Santa  Clara  in  I86I  thus  had 
a  population  in  1887  o£  370,970.  The  part  lyii^  without  the  province  of  Santa  Clara 
had  a  popiilalion  in  1887  4.5416  per  cent  of  the  total.  Assuming  that  its  proportion 
of  the  total  population  m  1861  (yIz,  284,218)  was  the  saioe  as  in  1887,  the  popula- 
tion of  that  r^oa  in  1861  was  13,908.  Subtracting  this  from  284,218,  we  have 
271,310  as  the  estimated  popnlaiion  of  Santa  Clara  in  1861.  Adding  it  to  the  jwpu- 
lation  of  the  district  of  Puerto  Principe,  we  have  86,702  as  the  estimated  population 
of  Puerto  Principe  m  1861. 
On  these  aasamptions  the  following  table  has  been  conistmcted: 

Egiimated  popidoiion  of  the  (hiiian  provinces  in  1861,  hated  on  the  results  of  the  censuses 


APPENDIX  XVII. 

PREVIOUS  CENSUSES  OF  CUBA. 

The  official  Spanish  publications  giving  the  results  of  past  censuses  of  Cuba  are 
difficult  to  find  either  in  libraries  or  in  the  book  market.  An  order  for  them  sent 
to  Madrid  was  fruitless.  A  circular  letter  sent  to  the  leadii^  libraries  in  the  United 
States  was  almost  equally  without  result  The  primary  sources  which  were  found 
available  are  aa  follows: 

1.  A  copy  of  the  census  of  1841  in  the  Boston  Atiienreum  Library,^  which  was 
kindly  lent  to  the  Congressional  Library  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 

2.  A  copy  of  the  Spanish  census  of  1861  in  the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash- 
ington. 

3.  A  MS.  copy  of  the  Spanish  census  of  1877,  obtained  from  London  through  the 
coiirtesy  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  in  whose  library  the  volume  is  contained. 

4.  A  copy  of  the  Spanish  census  of  1887,  kindly  lent  by  the  Cornell  University 
Library. 

As  these  are  all  the  primary  eources  which  have  been  available,  recourse  was  neces- 
sarily had  to  secondary  authorities.  A  list  of  past  census^  of  Cuba  and  summary  of 
results  is  contained  in  a  footnote  to  the  German  periodical,  Ife  BevoUcerung  der  Erde, 
Volume  Vn,  p^e  80.  This  table  was  sent  in  manuscript  to  the  editors  of  that  jour- 
nal by  the  statistical  section  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  Habana.  It  agrees 
in  substance  with  the  table  found  on  page  92  of  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter's  Industrial 
Cuba,  but  gives  more  detail,  classifyii^  population  both  by  sex  and  race.  Even 
these  lists,  however,  lengthy  as  they  are,  do  not  include  all  the  censuses  mentioned 
in  the  secondary  authorities.    The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  various 


^  Se»unie»  del  Censo  de  Foblacion,  de  la  Jala  de  CWo  a  find 
1842,  pp.  70. 
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books,  and  gives  in  clironological  order  the  alleged  ci 
the  authority  therefor: 


708 

11  of  Cuba  and 


Date  of  alleged 

„^;ffl™ 

Anthoritr  S       lal 

DatfofElJe  ert 

popu       ^ 

Authority  for  stats- 

768 

204  155 

£ehm  and  Wagne 

1B27 

04  W 

Behm  and  Wagner 

774 

Do 

172  620 

Pzu-a 

m 

756  895 

Behm  and  Wagner, 

Humboldt 

I  007  624 

Offiiiial  census. 

775 

170  R6 

Behm  and  Wagner. 

775 

Do 

346 

Arboleya,  Thrasher. 

787 

176  167 

Behm  anil  Wa-mo 

81B 

945  440 

BeHm  and  Wagner. 

TSl 

HumLio  d 

973  742 

1448  46 

Deli^h. 

79» 

Delli^"        "^^ 

1852 

Behm  and  Wagner. 

192 

■*!2  140 

Do 

ISBB 

Do, 

792 

10  095 

Do. 

792 

129  304 

Do. 

7S2 

254  820 

Do, 

199  1"9 

KM 

4S2  000 

Behm  and  Wagner 

896  530 

Official  census. 

81 

600  000 

390  470 

Behm  and  Wagner. 

181 

600  000 

1887 

426  478 

181 

685  604 

Behm  and  Wagner 

1867 

370  211 

81 

Humboldt. 

Behm  and  Warner, 

680  S80 

446  372 

Do. 

817 

553  03J 

Dellteeii, 

1«77 

621  684 

Offloift!  census. 

817 

6710-0 

Poinsett. 

1879 

Behm  and  Wagner. 

819 

Bebm  and  W^^ci 

Official  oenaue. 

leoco 

Do. 

1899 

572  79- 

Do- 

To  one  famiEar  with  the  labor  and  coat  of  taking  i  genuine  i  ensu-s  tiie  very  length 
of  the  preceding  list  ia  enough  to  arouse  di'itmst  TL  it  io  censuses  should  have  been 
taken  in  the  island  of  Cuba  in  a  period  of  leaa  than  a,  century  and  a  quarter  is  so 
unlikely  as  to  raise  a  strong  preaumption  against  the  cldm  of  these  figures  to  set 
forth  the  results  of  independent  enumerations.  The  weight  of  the  presumption 
increases  when  one  notices  that  between  1841  and  1860  ten  different  returns  are 
reported — that  is,  one  about  every  two  years. 

To  aid  in  determining  the  value  of  these  figures  a  detaOed  analysis  is  submitted. 
They  fall  into  two  classes,  those  from  official  sources  and  those  from  secondary 
authorities.  We  pass  over  the  first  class  and  offer  the  following  notes,  gathered 
from  variooe  poblications,  upon  the  second  class; 

O?n*uao/J7e5.— Homboldtsays:  "The  earli^t  official  enumerations  of  which  I 
could  leam  during  my  stay  at  Habana  were  those  made  by  order  of  the  Marquis  de 
la  Torre  in  1774  and  1775  and  Don  Luis  de  las  Casaa  in  1791."  Several  other 
authorities  consulted — via,  Pezuela,  D'HarponyiUe,  and  Delitach — speak  of  the 
census  of  1774  as  the  first  census  of  the  island.  Furthermore,  the  history  of  Cuba 
between  the  years  1768  and  1774  offers  no  explanation  for  the  loss  of  over  30,000 
people  ill  the  course  of  six  years.  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  no  census  of  Cuba 
was  taken  in  1768. 

Osnsus  0/1774  or  1775.— Although  in  the  passage  just  quoted  Humboldt  speaks  of 
these  as  two  separate  enumerations,  yet  he  explains  the  word  "enumeration"  by 
the  Spanish  phrase  padrones  y  eemos,  and  subsequently  uses  the  word  padron  alone. 
As  this  word  means  some  form  of  tax  list  or  other  registration  rather  than  a  census 
proper,  "^  it  seems  likely  that  the  two  different  r^ulta  were  obtained  by  combina- 

'  A  padron  in  the  broadest  sense  is  simply  a  roll  or  list.  Its  definition  in  the  dic- 
tionary of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  is  "a  catalogue  or  roll  made  to  show  by  name 
the  citizens  or  residents."  The  special  meaning  of  the  word  padron  is  a  register 
kept  by  each  municipal  district  and  containing  the  names,  addresses,  ages,  and  other 
details  regarding  the  residents.    This  Ibt  was  usually  vmder  the  chaige  of  the  police 
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tion  of  a  sir^le  count  with  registration  retnrnB,  if  indeed  any  independent  count 
was  taken.  The  very  slight  differences  between  the  figures  returned  for  1774  and  the 
three  reports  tor  1775  support  this  hypothesis.  The  figures,  171,626,  given  hy  Hum- 
boldt in  one  place,  and  those  given  by  Pezuela  (172,620)  in  his  article  on  population,' 
are  clearly  but  variant  forms  of  the  171,620  given  by  two  other  authorities  aa  the 
resalt  of  the  census  of  1774.  Humboldt  also  says  r^irding  this  census:  "I  can  not 
answer  for  the  correctnes  of  the  table  quoted  from  the  census  of  1775,  for  I  have 
not  seen  the  official  documenta."  Without  atteropting  to  reproduce  all  the  minor 
discrepancies  between  the  several  authorities,  the  following  farther  analysis  of  the 
flguresfor  1774maybe^ven:  Whites,  96,440;  colored,  75,180.  The  whites  are  cl^si- 
fled  SB  55,576  males  and  40,864  females.  The  colored  are  classified  into  30,847  free 
Mid  44,333  slaves.  The  free  are  classified  into  11,640  n^roes  and  19,207  mnlattoes. 
At  this  time  also,  according  to  Pezuela,  there  were  29,588  occupied  dwellings,  not 
countii^  90  churches,  62  parochial  houses,  20  mon^teriea,  3  nunneries,  2  colleges, 
and  19  hospitals. 

Cfenstw  of  1787. — No  important  reference  has  been  found  to  this  census  except  in 
the  authority  cit«d  in  the  table.  The  other  anthorities  generally  refer  to  the  count 
of  1791-92  M  the  second  census  of  Cuba.  The  figures  themselves,  too,  arouse  distrust 
by  statingthat  the  population  of  Cuba  increased  only  about  5,000  in  the  twelve  years 
from  1775  io  1787,  and  then  increased  96,000  in  the  nest  five  years.  Hence  the  figures 
of  1787  must  be  set  down  as  an  estimate. 

Gemma  of  1791  or  179?.— The  date  of  this  census  is  ^ven  as  1791  by  Humboldt,  but 
as  1792  by  nearly  all  other  authorities.  Delitsch  in  his  excellent  article  on  Cuba' 
states  that  the  official  enumerations  are  inaccurate  and  the  results  given  by  the  vari- 
ous authorities  differ.  As  an  example  he  cites  the  case  of  the  census  of  1792,  for 
which  he  gives,  from  different  authorities  not  mentioned,  the  five  figures  reprinted  in 
the  preceding  fable,  one  of  which  agrees  exactly  with  Humboldt's  figures  for  1791. 
The  latter  authority  says  of  the  second  census  of  Cuba:  "In  1804 1  discussed  the 
census  of  1791  with  persons  who  had  great  local  knowledge.  We  sought  to  estimate 
the  amount  ot  the  onaissions  by  making  comparisons  of  the  several  parts,  and  it 
appeared  to  ns  as  a  result  that  the  population  of  Cuba  in  1791  could  not  have  been 
less  than  362, 700 ' ' — that  is,  that  the  census  understated  the  true  population  by  about 
25  per  cent  This  population  in  1 792  is  divided  by  Behm  and  Wagner  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  Whites,  133,633;  colored,  140,386.  Thewhiteaaredividedinto72,209 
males  and  61,254  females.  The  colored  are  divided  into  55,930  free  and  84,456  slaves. 
On  the  other  hand,  Pezuela  divides  a  substantially  identical  total,  viz,  272,801,  into 
82,299  white  males,  71,260  white  females,  15,845  free  mulatto  males,  18,040  tree 
mulatto  females,  9,366  free  negro  males,  10,900  free  negro  females,  5,769  slave  mulatto 
males,  6,366  slave  mulatto  females,  41,955  slave  negro  males,  and  10,500  slave  a^ro 
females. 

and  was  used  for  purposes  of  taxation.  The  law  of  1878  required  the  register  or 
padron  to  be  corrected  every  alternate  year.  It  seems  probable  that  the  earlier 
Cuban  law  was  similar,  and  that  a  Jaige  majority  of  the  alleged  census  returns  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  list  (p.  703)  were  derived  from  these  police  tax  lists.  The 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  such  lists  would  be  kept  would  differ  with  the  strict- 
ness of  supervision  exercised  by  the  authorities  in  Habana  and  with  the  efficiency  of 
local  officers. 

'  In  his  DvxioYumo  de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  see  p.  729,  infra. 

^  In  Wappaus-Stein,  Handhuch  dei-  Qengraphii:  viid  StaOMik,  seventh  edition,  vol- 
ume 1,  pp.  1870-1917.     See  especially  page  1876. 
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The  following  table  brings  the  elaasification  of  the  Cuban  populatior 
these  two  authorities  side  by  aide: 


Cuban  census  ligures 
ofl792aooordiDgto- 

Pezuela, 

Behm  and 

T  tal  lopulation 

27"  JW 

273,939 

71260 

11 

Is 

One  who  examiaei  tarefullv  these  two  ollegei  census  returns  can  orarcely  escape 
the  inference  th^t  they  are  linerse  traditions  of  a  single  original  Whstlier  the 
main  \  anation  between  1866  w  hen  Pezuela  a  figures  were  published  and  1882,  when 
those  of  Behm  and  Wagner  appeared,  whereby  20,000  whites,  half  male  and  half 
female,  were  traneferred  bodily  to  the  ranks  o£  the  negro  slaves,  was  due  to  accident 
or  des^,  is  immaterial  to  the  purpose  here.  In  any  case  the  conclusion  seems 
warranted  that  very  little  weight  is  to  be  given  to  these  figures, 

(htmses  of  1804  artd  JSiO.— These  returns,  both  total  and  in  detail,  bear  evidence 
of  being  mere  estimates.  For  each  alleged  censiis  Behm  and  Wt^ner  give  six 
figures.  For  1804  everyone  of  these  figures  is  a  round  number  of  thousands,  and 
for  1810  four  out  of  six  are  ao.  This  internal  evidence  that  they  are  estimates  and 
not  actual  counts  is  confirmed  by  the  following  explanation  given  by  Pezuela  (see 
p.  730)  of  the  manner  in  which  the  estimate  of  1810  or  1811  was  made: 

' '  By  the  aid  of  the  partial  r^try  rolls,  Don  Francisco  Arango  y  Farreno  compiled 
some  notes  in  reference  to  the  long  interval  between  1792  and  1817.  According  to 
his  figures  the  population  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Habana  in  1810  was  not  less  than 
161,000  whites,  42,000  free  colored,  and  147,000  slaves,  which  represented  a  total  of 
350,000  inhabitants  for  the  western  part  of  Cuba.  He  calculated  that  in  the  eastern 
part,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  there  were  40,000  whites,  38,000  free  colored,  and  32,000 
slaves,  making  a  total  of  110,000  inhabitantB.  Seventy  thousand  more  were  found 
in  tie  territory  of  Puerto  Principe  alone,  including  38,000  whites,  14,000  free 
colored,  and  18,000  slaves.  In  the  territory  of  the  four  towns  he  estimated  that 
there  were  35,000  whites,  20,000  free  colored,  and  15,000  slaves,  making  a  total  of 
70,000  inhabitanta.  These  notes  made  by  Arango  were  published  July  20,  1811,  by 
the  secretary  of  the  consulate,  Don  Antonio  Valle  Hernandez,  for  the  use  of  the 
board  of  instruction.    They  showed  an  entire  population  of  600,000." 

This  explanation  proves  that  the  figures  of  1810  and  1811  can  not  claim  to  rest 
upon  an  independent  count,  and  in  the  light  of  Peauela's  further  statement  that  no 
census  was  puMi-ihed  between  1792  and  1817  the  alleged  census  of  1804  is  also  to  be 
rejected. 

Censmof  isn  —Humboldt  says  that  the  census  of  1817  "  is  doubtless  less  imperfect 
than  that  ot  1791  Hone\er,  it,  too,  was  an  undercount,  due  to  fear  aroused  in  the 
people  by  an  undertaking  w  hich  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  disastrous  forerunner  of 
new  taxes.  Furthermore,  the  provincial  deputation  in  transmitting  the  results  to 
Madrid  felt  hound  to  make  two  modifications:  They  added  32,641  whites,  transient 
traders  and  ships'  crewe,  who  were  in  Cuba  on  business,  and  25,976  African  negroes 
imported  during  the  year  1817.  By  this  means  the  provincial  deputation  swelled 
the  total  to  630,980." 
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The  following  table  gives  the  diveree  results  of  the  several  authorities  w 
detail  as  the  sources  admit: 

EesuUs  of  Cuban  census  of  1S17  according  to  various  aviiurrUies. 


Poinsett, 

Hombolat 

Homboldt, 

Delitech. 

and" 

671,079 

572,363 

630,980 

55S,033 

225;  121 

11 

290,021 
115,691 
226,281 

199;  146 

' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  maximum  tmd  minimum  figures  tor  the  total  population 
differ  by  118,000,  or  21  per  cent. 

Some  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  table  may  be  reconciled.  The  difference  in  the 
number  of  slaves  reported  in  the  first  four  columns  depends  upon  whether  the 
25,976  negro  slaves  said  to  have  been  imported  during  1817  are  or  are  not  included. 
The  239,830  whites  in  column  4,  when  increased  by  the  19,430  troops  on  the  island 
and  the  32,641  transients  already  mentioned,  give  the  291,901  whites  of  Poinsett. 
Thel54,057  free  colored  of  Poinsett  is  a  clear  error,  as  shown  in  detail  by  Humboldt. 
But  why  the  Habana  report  of  1882  printed  by  Behm  should  give  4,000  more  free 
colored,  14,000  more  slaves,  and  14,000  fewer  whites  tfian  the  general  current  of 
preceding  authority  can  not  be  explained.  On  the  whole,  the  figures  given  by  Hum- 
boldt are  entitled  to  most  respect  and  to  provisional  acceptance. 

Owwus  of  ISIS, — The  figures  given  by  Behm  and  Wagner  E^ree  with  those  of 
Delitech  for  1817,  except  that  the  number  of  free  colored  is  less  and  the  number  of 
slaves  greater  by  17,058,  a  change  which  brings  the  free  colored  down  to  the  round 
number  of  97,000. 

Cenmis  of  1SS5. — The  figures  for  this  census  are  clearly  the  roughest  estimates.  For 
example,  white  males,  175,000;  white  females,  150,000;  free  colored,  100,000.  No 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  such  results,  as  the  chances  against  their  beii^  the  out- 
come of  a  coimt  are  indefinitely  great. 

CateuaoflSgJ. — Pezuela,  in  speakii^  of  this  census,  calls  it  "the  most  completeamd 
important  that  had  been  published  up  to  that  time.  It  was  not,  like  the  previous 
censuses,  a  simple  summary  of  population.  It  was  the  first  description  of  the  public 
wealth  of  Cuba,  claasifled  both  by  products  and  by  depaxtmenle  and  jurisdictions. 
It  was  accurate  and  satisfactory,  free  from  numerical  errors  and  misleadii^  state- 
ments. It  showed  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  importations  of  Africans  the  whites 
outnumbered  the  slaves  by  more  than  24,000.  Hence  the  catastrophe  which  had 
overlaten  Santo  Domingo,  where  in  1700  there  were  15  slaves  for  every  free  person, 
seemed  not  to  threaten  Cuba"  (see  p.  731).  The  secondary  authorities  examined 
and  giving  the  figures  of  this  census,  viz,  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  Thrasher,  the  translator 
of  Humboldt,  Delitseh,  and  Behm  and  Wagner,  are  in  remarkable  agreement.  While 
the  praise  of  Pezuela  is  clearly  exa^erated  and  his  word  in  such  a  matter  i^i  entitled 
to  little  weight,  yet  in  default  of  further  evidence  the  results  of  the  census  of  1827  must 
be  accepted  as  the  best  possible  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  difficulty  in  getting 
access  to  th^e  eajly  Cuban  returns  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  in  the  Cuban  census 
of  1841  that  the  writer  could  not  find  the  original  material  for  the  census  of  1827, 
but  only  the  summary  of  results  printed  in  the  Ouadro  Estadistico  of  that  year. 

Census  of  1830. — As  none  of  the  more  careful  authorities,  such  as  Delitseh,  Thrasher, 
Pezuela,  and  D'Harponville,  mention  this  enumeration,  its  authority  must  be 
rejected. 

Census  of  1841.— TliM  was  an  official  census  for  which  the  original  source  has  been 
available. 
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Cenmis  of  M^S.— The  credibility  of  this  count,  which  reyeala  an  apparent  tailing  of! 
of  over  100,000  in  the  five  years  I84I  to  1846,  depends  mainly  upon  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  that  of  1841.  The  internal  hiatory  of  the  island  affords  iittie  ground 
for  believing  that  the  population  in  these  five  years  actually  decreased  by  more  than 
10  per  cent,  a  decrease,  moreover,  confined  entirely  to  the  colored  population  and 
almost  entirely  to  the  slave  population,  which  apparently  dwindled  by  one-fourth 
in  five  years.  Pezuela,  who  seems  disposed  to  champion  all  Cuban  figures  with 
more  zeal  than  knowlege,  explains  the  decrease  by  "the  prolonged  droughts  and 
disastrous  hurricanes  which  afflicted  the  country  durii^  the  five  yeara  and  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  crops."  {Seep.  732).  Deiitsch,  on  the  other  hand,  explains 
the  difference  as  due  to  the  omission  of  many  slaves  in  1846.  He  declares  that  there 
was  no  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  slaves  in  Cuba  between  1841  and  1846,  and 
Thraaher  disputes  Pezuela's  explanation,  saying  that  "no  great  cause,  as  epidemic  or 
em^ration  on  a  large  scale,  existed  durii^  these  five  years  to  explain  the  marked 
decrease  of  the  slave  population;  that  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  experi- 
enced no  decrease  except  the  loss  of  part  of  one  crop,  consequent  upon  the  hurricane 
of  1845;  that  church  returns  of  christenings  and  intermenia  point  toward  an  increase 
of  over  50,000  between  1842  and  1846;  and  that  a  capitation  tax  upon  house  servants 
was  levied  in  1844  and  it  was  generally  feared  that  this  mode  of  taxation  would  be 
extended."  Hence  a  powerful  motive  was  at  work  leading  to  an  underatatement 
of  the  slave  population.  Pezuela's  explanation  is  intrinsically  improbable  because  a 
general  cause  like  drought,  hurricane,  or  epidemic  seldom  if  ever  affects  a  race, 
much  leas  a  part  of  a  race,  without  also  affecting  other  races  subject  to  similar  con- 
ditions. On  a  whole,  therefore,  the  census  of  1846,  conflictii^  as  it  does  with  that  of 
1341,  can  not  be  accepted  as  accurate. 

Cen»i»»  of  184S,  ISSO,  and  JSSS.— That  the  figures  printed  by  Behm  and  Wagner 
for  these  years  do  not  rest  upon  independent  counts  seems  clearly  established  by  the 
following  passage  (see  p.  732)  from  the  article  on  population  in  Pezuela's  four-volume 
Dictionary  of  Cuba:  "At  the  be^nning  of  1854,  when  the  task  of  compiling  this  dic- 
tionary was  undertaken,  we  were  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  no  census  or 
general  annunary  of  population  had  been  pubhshed  since  1846.  By  the  aid  of  the 
head  of  the  commisaion  of  atatiatica  we  were  furnished  with  a  number  of  documents 
relative  to  the  movement  of  population^i.  e.,  births,  deaths,  and  immigration — for 
some  years  after  the  last  census.  Theae  documents  enable  us  to  estimate  the  general 
population  of  the  island  toward  the  end  of  1849." 

Census  of  1S55. — The  origin  of  this  return  ia  thus  explained  by  Pezuela  {p.  734)  in 
the  article  already  quoted;  "  From  registry  rolls  and  other  data  found  in  the  statistical 
office  at  the  end  of  1855,  Arboleya  in  his  last  Manual  of  Cuba  made  an  estimate  of 
the  population."  The  figures  given  in  Pezuela's  table,  which  follows  the  quotation 
just  made,  agree  with  those  given  in  the  report  made  to  Behm  and  Ws^er  in  1882, 
except  that  6,432  persons  reported  aa  slaves  by  Pezuela  are  transferred  by  Behm  and 
Wagner  to  the  class  of  free  colored. 

Census  of  1S57. — There  ia  no  mention  of  theae  figures  in  Delitech  and  no  evidence 
appears  that  the  population  of  Cuba  was  attually  counted  m  that  year 

Cfenstws*  of  1^9  o,nd  1S60. — Theae  ceiMuse=i  are  not  mentioned  bj  Delitich  and  no 
I  appeals   for   believing  that   the   figures   are   the   result  of   independent 


Ceneag  of  18Sl.—TWm,  like  the  census  of  1841  waa  a  census  the  oflicial  returns 
of  which  have  been  available. 

Cetmte  of  1S6S. — These  %ures  are  obviously  a  slightlv  different  rendermg  it  the 
census  figures  of  1861. 

Census  of  1367. — In  discussing  the  l^res  of  this  census  the  »«;holarlj  editor  of  Die 
Bevolkemng  der  &(fe  concludes  that  they  were  obtained  bj  combmii^  the  returns 
of  1861  and  1862,  and  that  the  returns  of  1862  were  obtiuned  from  those  of  1861  by 
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introducii^  the  births  and  deaths  for  tJie  year.  At  the  time  that  this  not«  waa  writ- 
ten, in  1874,  he  concluded  that  "if  wearetoholdtoanj^hingdefiniteinCubawe  must 
still  go  back  to  the  census  of  1861,"  and  this  conclusion  is  amply  supported  by  the 
evidence  ofiered.  Delitsch  agrees  with  this  rejection  of  the  census  of  1867,  for, 
though  he  includes  it  in  his  list,  he  adds  in  a  note  that  it  rests  apparently  on  an  esti- 
mate rather  than  on  a  new  count.  For  the  period  lifter  1861,  also,  when  the  most 
thorough  and  complete  Spanish  census  of  Cnba  waa  taken,  it  seems  best  to  discard 
all  returns  for  which  the  primary  sources  are  inaccessible  and  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  based  upon  an  actual  cotmt  of  the  entire  population.  Hence  the  alleged 
censuses  of  1869,  1874,  and  1879  may  also  be  rejected  aa  probably  mere  estimates. 

The  foregoii^  information  regarding  the  censuses  of  Cuba  gleaned  from  secondary 
sources  warrants  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  only  alleged  censuses  of  Cuba  taken  prior  to  1841  which  seem  worthy  of 
credit  are  those  of  1774  or  1775,  1792,  1817,  and  1827. 

2.  The  genera!  consensus  of  expert  opinion  regarding  these  is  that  they  were  vitiated 

3.  These  errors,  a^uming  them  to  have  occurred,  lay  on  the  side  of  omissions. 

4.  The  slaves  and  free  colored  were  probably  enumerated  with  less  accuracy  than 
the  while  population  and  omissions  among  them  were  most  common. 

5.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  returns  for  1793  and  1817  have  been  changed 
within  the  last  few  decades  by  a  reduction  of  the  reported  number  of  white  popu- 
lation and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  colored. 

6.  For  1811  and  the  years  following  attention  may  be  confined  to  those  censuses 
for  which  ofQdal  data  are  available,  since  none  of  the  others  seem  to  have  resulted 
from  actual  counts  of  the  population. 

7.  The  censuses  of  Cuba,  therefore,  worthy  of  further  attention  are  those  ot  1774 
or  1775,  1792,  1817,  1827,  1841,  1861,  1877,  1887,  and  1899. 

As  Spanish  statistical  work  waa  reoi^anized  by  a  decree  of  September  3, 1856,  some 
light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  census  work  in  Cuba  subsequent  to  that  date  by  the 
iollowii^  extracts  from  a  report  upon  the  organization  and  progress  of  statistics  in 
Spain,  made  to  the  International  Statistical  Institute  in  1872  by  At^rustin  Pascual, 
the  official  representative  of  the  Spanish  Government: 

"The  Spanish  bureau  ot  statistics  is  a  division  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry  and  commerce,  education  and  public  works  {fomento).  It  includes  the 
subjects  of  the  census,  statistics,  geography,  and  mefTol<^y.  Ha  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  an  autonomous  ofBce,  which  is  organized  in  two  divisions,  one  for  ge<^raphy,  the 
other  for  the  census  and  statistics.  The  latter  division  collects,  coordinates,  and 
publishes  statistical  returns  on  all  branches  of  public  administration  and  all  subjects 
which  affect  the  physical,  economic,  and  moral  life  of  the  country,  or  are  of  scien- 
tific interest. 

"The  geneial  committee  of  statistics  waa  established  in  Spain  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  1856,  and,  convinced  that  its  most  urgent  duty  was  that  ot  ascertaining  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  Spain,  which  waa  at  that  time  unknown,  it  began  its  work 
byacensusof  population,  which  waa  taken  May  21, 1857.'  This  was  a  general  census 
of  all  persons,  and  taken  as  of  a  single  day.  Every  person  was  entered  accordmg  to 
his  actual  domicile.  In  order  to  take  the  first  census  of  Spain  succe^ully  many 
inquiries  were  omitted  which  it  might  have  been  well  to  put,  and  only  those  were 
included  which  seemed  indispensable.  Such  was  the  idea  at  the  basis  of  the  instruc- 
tions dated  March  14, 1857.  By  their  terms  a  personal  census  waa  to  be  taken,  the 
people  being  classed  by  place  of  or^in,  sex,  marital  condition,  age,  and  occupation, 
the  other  inquiries  demanded  by  modern  statistics  being  left  to  a  subsequent  census. 

'No  copy  of  the  Spanish  census  of  1857  has  been  found  in  this  country,  but  we  are 
informed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Statistical  Society  of  T,ondon  that  the  work 
cjDntftins  no  returns  for  Cuba. 
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Tlie  result  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Govermnent.  The  number  of  inhAbitante 
eniimerated  was  15,464,340.  While  we  do  not  assume  to  guarantee  the  entire  accu- 
racy of  this  number,  it  waa  much  laj^er  than  had  been  expected.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  result  all  necessary  precautioris  were  taken.  The  clei^y,  the  civil  and  Eoilitary 
authorities,  the  provincial  and  municipal  corporations,  aa  well  as  Government  agents, 
vied  with  each  other  in  performance  of  their  duties.  At  that  time  the  Government 
intended  to  continue  similar  operations,  and  when  the  results  of  the  census  were 
made  public  by  the  royal  order  of  September  30, 1868,  aanouncement  was  made  that 
another  census  would  be  taken  in  1860  and  thereafter  every  five  years.  The  clasaifl- 
cation  was  to  be  extended  as  far  as  possible,  indicating  both  the  de  fado  or  present 
population  and  the  demure  or  resident  population. 

"The  royal  order  of  October  30,  1860,  decreed  a  new  census,  with  entry  of  every 
name  to  be  taken  aa  of  the  same  date,  viz,  December  25  and  26,  1860,  in  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom.  The  population  taken  was  to  be  only  the  de  facto  or  present  popula- 
tion, because  it  was  believed  that  the  people  were  not  ready  to  report  also  their  place 
of  residence.  The  classification  of  ages  was  changed.  The  degree  of  illiteracy  waa 
also  to  be  reported  and  the  classification  hy  oceupation  included.'  The  inhabitants 
returned  by  this  census  were  15,673,536,  an  increase  of  1.35  per  cent  in  the  three 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  census  of  1857.  This  census  also  gave  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  population  by  occupation,  which  bad  not  been  published  in  1857  because 
of  incompleteness  in  the  data.  Although  the  occupation  returns  in  the  second  census 
are  imperfect,  yet  they  serve  aa  a  beginning,  the  only  purpose  that  the  Government 
had  in  accepting  and  publishing  them.  The  census  of  1860  was  declared  otficial  by 
an  order  of  June  12,  1863,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  census  was  ordered  for  1865. 
It  was  to  include  the  provinces  of  America  and  the  Pacific  as  well  aa  the  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  It  was  also  ordered  that  in  the  census  of  1865  the  classification 
by  residence,  or  the  de  jur«  population,  should  be  included.  Preparations  were 
begun  tor  the  census  of  1865,  but  considering  that  a  census  every  five  years  increased 
the  expense  and  did  not  produce  results  much  more  accurate  than  those  already  in 
hand,  since  the  differences  produced  in  Spain  by  so  short  a  period  were  unimpor- 
tant, and  considering  further  that  foreign  countries  had  adopted  a  ten-year  period 
as  the  most  suitable  interval  between  censuses,  the  plan  for  a  census  in  1865  was 
abandoned  as  a  result  of  the  royal  decree  of  November  30,  1864,  which  declared  that 
the  next  census  should  be  taken  in  1870,  and  thereafter  every  ten  years..  By  an 
order  of  June  7,  1870,  a  census  was  decreed  forthat  year,  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  later. 
The  census  waa  to  be  taken  name  by  name  and  the  population  to  be  classified  as  de 
faclo  and  de  jure.  This  censuswasgettingunderway  when  the  Government,  believ- 
ing that  at  the  close  of  the  last  revolution  in  Spain  neither  the  country  nor  the 
administration  waa  in  a  condition  to  carry  out  so  great  an  undertaking  satisfactorily, 
and  neither  the  imperial  treasury  nor  those  of  the  provinces  or  municipalities  could 
well  bear  the  expense,  postponed  its  execution.  It  is  now  (1872)  impossible  to  state 
when  the  census  will  be  taken. 

"The  censuses  of  Spain  taken  in  1857  and  1860  were  taken  upon  a  day  fixed  in 
advance.  The  population  reported  was  the  de/ac!o  population.  Theworkwaa  done 
by  means  of  sep^  rate  schedules,  which  were  left  at  the  house  and  later  collected  by 
salaried  employees.  These  employees  were  instructed  to  answer  the  questions  raised 
by  the  head  of  the  family  in  filling  the  blanks.  The  preparation  of  these  family 
blanks  and  also  of  the  summaries  obtained  from  them  devolved  upon  municipal  com- 
mittees, and  the  preparation  of  blanks  for  the  provinces  upon  the  provincial  com- 
mittees, both  of  them  assisted  by  salaried  employees.  The  provincial  committees 
made  up  the  rSsumgs  or  abstracts,  and  also  checked  the  work  of  the  jntmicipalities 
and  entered  their  indorsements  upon  the  reports." 
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The  geographical  divisions  of  Cuba  have  varied  not  a  little  since  1841,  and  it  has 


been  impossible,  from  the 
these  chains  in  detail, 
fnllj'  the  resulta  of  the 
largest,   subdivisions  of  Cuba, 
whole  are  brought  together. 


and  with  the  time  available,  to  trace  the  history  of 
na  best,  therefore,  to  renounce  the  effort  to  present 
of  1827,  1841,  1861,  1877,  and  1887  for  any,  eren  the 
In  the  following  tables  all  r^olts  for  Cuba  as  a 

CfejJKKS  of  1807. 


Males. 

Pemale. 

ToUrJ. 

168,653 

ice;  652 

ioe;4M 

403, 9<H 

300,582 

Cenmxa  of  IS41 — Populaiim 


Total. 

years  old 

Z^Z 

yeais  old. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

White  males.. 

White  femeJes 

ftee  mulatto  (parcfos)  malea 

Free  mulatto  (pordos)  females 

Free  negro  (morenos)  males 

fteen^ro  {nvweiim)  females 

Slave  mulatto  females 

22; 

32 
El 

( 
27; 

1 

loe 

8S,6I7 
83,836 

17:923 
8,987 
9,078 
2>B 
2:499 

1B3 

1 

': 

460 

541 

488 

565 
763 

42 

}    43,3W 

(      4,532j 

\     100 

''1 

S^456 

Total  ... 

1,007,62* 

328,139 

657,821 

23,364 

80,062 

28,550 

The  census  of  1841  alBO  gave  certain  figures  for  the  distribution  of  population 
between  city  and  i,onntr\  as  foUowt  The  ibland  w  a-^  divided  intfi  228  town'  c  r 
urban  dietricte  with  various  names,  but  giouped  together  la  poblacioiiet,  and  279 
rural  districts. 

The  population  was  then,  divided  as  follows 

Inhabitants. 

226  town  districts 360,170 

1, 238  ai^ar  plantations  {ingenias) 138, 701 

1, 838  coffee  plantations  {cxxfOales) 114,  760 

42, 549  farms  (j^neoa),  etc 393,993 

Total 1, 007,  624 

Ceims  of  isei. 

WHITE  CUBANS  BY  NATION AUTY  A 


[ ».... 

,™.. 

TotaL 

Spanish  readeata 
ForeiKn  transienes 

41U  m^ 
^1 

320,216 

'218 

730, 8« 

Is 

84,834 

"■•'"'■•" 

m.m 

325,377 

793,484 
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C^nmn  o/Ji'SJ— -Continued. 

COLOKBD  COBANS  BY  OIVH.  STATUS. 


Ma.e. 

Female. 

!<,«. 

Colored  free 

109,027 
218,722 

116,816 

g| 

Totsl  colored 

332,828 

270,618 

603,  M6 

L  CUBAKS  BY  SEX. 


POPULATION  BY  MARITAL  COKDITION. 


White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male, 

Female. 

Male, 

Female. 

10,033 

li 

804,866 
23,fi89 
3,673 

237,202 

14,306 

462,923 
ujEOi. 

' 

POPULATION  BY  RACE,  STATUS,  SEX,  . 


w... 

Colored. 

AgoIK^riort, 

Freea^d^emanei- 

Sla^e.. 

Mai 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Under  1 

UM7 

3  837 

93 

Sis 

109 

^689 

2- 

25 

65 

17 

217 

All^gP 

IbS  107 

328,377 

113,806 

118,687 

218,722 

151,831 

1,396,530 

!,  SBS,  AND  LITERACY. 


White. 

Colored. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

PemaleB. 

■■'■ 

Abletowad 

31l'™ 

^m 

ss 

4^ 

268  237 

463,107 

825,877 

882,528 

270,518 

1,396,580 
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Cbisus  of  JSe  J— Continued. 

POPULATION  BY  KACE  AKD  OCCUPATION. 


^ 

h 

^ 

T 

Offiialarei£«a* 

L^ers 
Tadets 

226 

65. 
20    2a 

343 

300 
9at,B 

2267 
460 

2fi&lT 

T  ta 

I'.Sfi 

■5  OIG 

Q.    677 

DE  JURE  OR  RESIDENT  POPULATION  BY  SEX,  RACE,  AND  NATIONALITY. 


Kationality  or  race. 

Male 

Female. 

To,.!. 

Total  dfjure  population 

.M..77 

1663,714 

1,609,291 

Eeadenta  wh    ware  pr«em 

817  029 

668,963 

1,476,992 

AalariiBJ 
Colored 

628  121 
2^988 

418.961 

a.  7^ 

2S7.228 

947,082 

8,417 

40,327 

430,166 

Jtisldeiits  who  were  abaem 

28  MS 

4.751 

SS,299 

as 

20  87S 

3,096 

2S,9ffl 

1  In  our  United  States  copy  of  this  eenana  the  malsa  are  given  as  345 
owtng  to  errors  in  the  additions  for  the  mvmlcipal  distrlotB  of  Sagua  la 

sesandt 
Grande  a 

He  female 
na  Trinldt 

as  663,696 
A. 

E  FACTO  OR  PRESENT  POPULATION,  BY  SEX,  3 


Nationality  or  race. 

Male. 

Female. 

To«.,. 

860,520 

671,164 

817,029 

658,963 

242;  933 

418,961 
2,703 

£87,223 

38,491 

12.201 

22,772 
6U78 

''1 

3,608 
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Cimgus  of  1S87. 

POPUIATIOS,  BY  SEX 


D  NATIONALITY. 


Katjonality. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Toialde./i'^popi'l 

lion 

866,407 

742,668 

1609  076 

...„. 

Remdents  who  wer 

856,036 

739,604 

1,595,840 

pSeigners 

826,777 
29,269 

'IS 

'  S2!404 

Reaideiitswho«er 

10,871 

2,861 

13,236 

Bpamard^ 
Fore^ere 

'"'214 

2,780 

"■ffi 

Cermts  of  1887. 
r  POPULATION,  BV  SEX  k 


Nationality. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total." 

Total  dejado  populatior 

882,600 

749,087 

1631687 

Bent 

^,036 

739,804 

1.595,840 

29!  269 

736,  C59 
E,145 

res  nt 

26,564 

9,283 

24,145 

^'^ 

2,763 

Cenms  of  1887. 

E  FACTO  POPULATION  WITH  DISTINCTION  OF  S 


Colored 

Total.. 


[NCTION  OP  EACE  AND  LITERACY. 


Wte^, 

Colored. 

Total. 

Able  to  read  only 

Tog 

56,566 
R,4W 

424.195 

Total.... 

11       .9 

528,798 

l,esi,6^ 
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APPENDIX  XVITI. 

CUBAN  VITAL  STATISTICS,  I890-1899. 

In  order  to  snpplement  aa  far  as  might  be  the  returns  of  the  present  census,  and 
to  make  this  volume  a  collection  of  available  statistics  regarding  the  subject  of 
which  It  treats,  efforts  were  made  to  secure  the  returns  of  vital  statistics  for  the 
lastdecade.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  island  of  recent  years  these 
eSorte  were  not  completely  successful.  The  records  of  some  municipal  districts 
have  been,  destroyed,  and  from  others  at  the  date  of  writing  no  replies  have  been 
received.  The  retnrns  which,  were  received  could  not  in  all  cases  be  adjusted  to 
the  geo^aphical  divisions  o£  the  island  accepted  by  this  census,  and  it  is  possible 
therefore  that  a  certain  amount  of  duplication  may  bo  involved  in  those  returns. 
In  a  few  cases  minor  errors  were  detected  in  the  tables  as  received,  the  separate 
fignres  and  the  totals  not  agreeing.  In  all  such  cases  it  has  been  assumed  that 
the  separate  figures  were  correct  and  that  totals  were  incorrect.  The  detailed 
tables  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  by  municipal  districts  are  given  herewith 
(pp.  730-726)  after  the  tables  for  the  island,  and  the  retnrns  and  notes  found  in 
those  should  be  consulted  before  the  figures  for  Cuba  as  a  whole  are  implicitly 
accepted.  Still  the  main  significance  could  hardly  be  affected  by  the  errors  thus 
noted,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  errors  of  omission  are  probably  much 
greater  than  errors  of  duplication,  in  case  the  latter  occurred.  With  these  quali- 
fications the  following  tables  for  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1889  are  given. 

Births  reported/or  Oiiba,  by  provinces  and  years. 


T». 

(city)- 

Habaim, 
ingeity. 

Matsn- 
zas.s 

«SS, 

Puerto 
Pricoipe. 

cfara. 

Sautiago 

.0.,. 

^788 

II 

3,021 

11 

3,891 
3  481 

1 

1 

1 

11 

11,421 

io.m 

41,1118 

ir,231 

ti,m 

'30,018 

moDths  of  1W»,  and  thesi 


6  Habana  city  eioept  tor  the  firsl 


n  Matanaas  tor  tl 


'  Including  1,785  births  in  Gibara  not  distribnted  to  tbe  several  years. 

The  average  annual  number  of  births  reported  during  the  four  years  1890-1893, 
inclusive,  was  31,970.  The  average  annual  number  of  births  daring  the  four  years 
1895-1888,  inoloaive,  was  17,304.  IE  the  average  number  of  the  last  four  years  had 
been  maintained  at  the  average  number  of  the  first  four  there  would  have  been 
59,063  more  children  bom  during  the  quadrennium  1895-1898  than  were  bom. 

In  order  to  got  a  rough  approximation  to  the  birth  rate,  marriage  rate,  and 
death  rate  of  Cuba  during  the  period  covered  by  these  returns  the  following 
assumptions  regarding  changes  of  population  may  be  made. 

(1)  That  the  population  of  Cuba  increased  each  year  from  1887  to  1894,  inclu- 
sive, by  11,000— that  is,  one-t«nth  of  the  increase  between  1877  and  1887,  110,003. 

(3)  That  the  population  decreased  from  189i  to  1899  each  year  by  one-fifth  of 
the  difference  between  the  total  population  In  1894  aa  thus  estimated  and  the 
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popnlatioa  of  1899  aa  reported  by  the  p 
population  of  Cuba  ea«h  year  from  1890  to  1899  w 


Tear. 

Population. 

T„,. 

PopulBtlOQ. 

IBSS 

■S 

tm 

IGRldOq 

ill 

From  these  popnlation  estimates  the  birth,  rate  of  Cuba  may  be  com.pnted,  and 
the  results  are  showu  in  the  following  table: 


Y.„. 

»"«—■■ 

T»,.                           :!».„.«,. 

1 

lirths  1 


ach  1,000  pt 


No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  accuracy  of  these  figures,  and  the  only  thing 
of  significance  in  the  table  ia  the  very  marlted  decrease  of  the  birth  rate  from  a 
maiimnm  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  a  minimum  near  the  end, 

A  slight  clue  to  the  birth  rate  in  Cnba  in  1860  may  be  derived  from  the  Spanish 
oenana  of  1861.  That  enumerated  38,096  persons  under  1  year  of  age  {p.  711}' 
Thesewere  survivors  of  such  aa  had  been  horn  during  the  preceding  year.  As  the 
ennmerated  population  was  l,396,a30,  the  birth  rate  per  thousand  people  must  have 
been  higher  than  27.3.  As  at  least  one- fourth  of  all  children  born  nnder  snch  con- 
ditions as  prevail  in  Cuba  die  before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  a  Cuban  birth  rate 
of  30  in  18fil  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  limit  of  probability,  and  the 
rate  may  have  been  aa  high  as  35.  The  rate  in  Spain  is  rather  over  35  (average 
annual  birth  rate  in  Spain  1865-1869,  38.7;  1878-1880,  35.7;  1887-88,  36.3).  In 
Porto  Rico  the  chUdren  under  1  in  1899  were  3.76  per  cent  of  the  population,  and 
in  Jamaica  in  1891  they  were  2.46  per  cent. 

For  these  reasons  the  omissions  in  the  returns  tabulated  above  are  probably 
in  every  case  eijual  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  number  reported,  yet  in  most  cases 
the  mnnicipal  registers  of  births  seem,  to  have  been  kept  with  reasonable  care 
during  the  civil  war,  and  the  very  marked  decrease  in  births,  therefore,  can  not 
be  explained  as  due  to  a  breakdown  of  the  system  of  registration.  The  indications 
of  the  preceding  table  confirm  the  r^ulta  already  reached  in  analyzing  age  statis- 
tics (p.  80).  Even  in  their  very  fragmentary  condition,  therefore,  they  are  of 
interest  enough  to  warrant  an  analysis  by  provinces. 

In  the  following  table  the  birth  rate  by  provinces  has  been  computed  on  the 
following  assumptions: 

1.  That  the  annual  increase  of  popnlation  from  1887  to  1894,  inclusive,  for  each 
province  except  Habana,  Puerto  Principe,  and  Santiago  was  equal  to  one  twenty- 
seventh  of  the  total  increase  from  March  14,  1861,  to  December  SI,  1887, 

2.  That  the  change  from  1894  to  1899,  escept  in  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago, 
was  one-fifth  of  the  difference  between  the  population  of  1894  aa  thus  estimated 
and  the  enumerated  population  of  1899. 

S,  That  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago,  the  iirst  of  which  decreased  in  popula- 
tion from  1861  to  1887  and  increased  from  1887  to  1890,  whUe  the  second  increased 
only  slowly  from  1861  to  1837,  but  rapidly  between  1887  and  1899,  made  the  entire 
gain  between  1887  and  1894,  and  thereafter  remained  stationary  for  five  years. 

4.  That  in  1887,  when  thecityasdistinct  from  the  municipal  district  of  Habana 
was  not  separately  reported,  the  popnlation  of  the  city  bore  the  same  relation  to 
the  population  of  the  municipal  district  including  it  as  it  did  in  1899. 
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3.  That  tlio  popQlatioQ  of  Habana  city  increased  steadily  from  18S7  to  1899  by 
an  equal  annual  amotint. 

In  explanation  of  these  assumptions  it  may  be  stated  that  the  census  of  1877  in. 
Cuba,  taken  during  tlie  Ten  Years'  War,  ia  probably  much  less  trustworthy  than 
that  of  1861;  that  the  population  in  1861  of  the  provinces  aa  now  constituted  has 
been  carefully  estimated  for  this  censas  by  methods  elsewhere  expHined  (pp. 
e99-70J)  and  that  the  influs  of  immigrants  into  Habana  city  during  the  years  of 
civil  war  may  have  caused  an  increase  of  popalation  there  while  the  total  popala- 
tion  of  the  island  was  decreasing. 

ApprcKi.'imate  birth  rate  of  Cuban  provincea  1890-1899. 


Year. 

Santa 

Santiago, 

(city). 

Clara. 

vm 

21  8i 

23  05 

1133 

SB  00 

32  13 

1698 

^ 

5 

TO 

■^ 

__ 

1     1     1 

1      1      i 

i 

1       1       1 

Banta  Clara 

s 

Mantanias 
erto  Prmcipe 

\ 

^ 

22: 

\ 

^ 

Habana  City 

\ 

iV 

S^ 

i 

Cnba 

" 

\ 

^ 

A. 
\ 

^ 

\ 

i 

Santiago 

< 

\ 

\ 

7 

P.delSio 

— -" 

s 

V 

V 

/ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

P 
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Few  inferences  can  be  drawn  with,  con Sdence  from  a  table  in  which  the  margin 
of  error  is  aa  great  aa  in  the  present.  The  records  of  the  two  provinces  of  Pinar 
del  Rio  and  Santiago  are  evidently  far  more  incomplete  than  those  for  the  other 
provinces.  One  may  note,  however,  the  regular  decrease  in  tho  birth  rate  in  each 
province  to  a  minimum  in  1898,  except  for  Santiago,  where  tho  rate  for  the  year 
before  wa^  slightly  leas.  In  the  four  cases  in  which  the  birth  rate  for  1899  isgiven 
there  was  amarked  rise  which  in  Puerto  Principe  carried  the  rate  well  up  toward 
the  norma!.  In  Habana  city  and  Pinar  del  Rio  the  influence  of  recent  disasters 
upon  the  birth  rate  waa  apparently  much  less  marked  than  in  any  of  the  remain- 
ing four  provinces,  but  owing  to  the  serious  omissions  this  inference  regarding 
Pinar  del  Rio  is  of  doubtfnl  accnracy. 

In  the  following  table  the  marriages  and  deaths  reported  in  Cuba  during  the 
decade  1890-1839  are  given  by  provinces  and  the  marriage  rates  and  death  rates 
found  on  the  same  assumptions  are  added.  In  order  to  make  the  results  more 
clear  to  the  eye  they  have  been  expressed  in  graphic  forms  as  a  series  of  curves. 

Marriages  reported  for  Cuba,  bypromnces  and  years. 


Ye.r. 

(city). 

Mataii- 

Puerto 

Santa 

Santiago. 

u 

mo 

953 
i;0S3 

I'.m 

1 

i 

1 
1 

J91 

a, see 

,,- 

3,Bfl9 

n,m 

5,754 

Marriage  returns  for  Habana  province  outside  of  Habana  city  and  for  Pinar 
del  Bio  province  have  not  been  received. 

No  returns  were  received  from  Matanzas  province  for  1894  and  none  for  either 
Matanzas  or  Santa  Clara  province  tor  1899. 

The  total  for  Santiago  includes  450  marriagea  in  Gibara  and  60  in  Mayari  not 
distributed  to  the  several  years. 


Deaths 

reported  for  Cuba,  bypr 

ovinees  and  year«. 

Year, 

Habana 
(city). 

Jlji... 

Pinar  del 

Puerto 
PrinoipB 

Sauta 

Santiago. 

Cuba. 

800 

11,738 

II 

MS 

1 

.365 

Is 

1 

28  6J3 

in 

1S|088 

101,  S3a 

94.m 

61, 3K 

B1,1B6 

169,709 

69,299 

No  returns  were  received  for  Habana  province  outside  Habana  city,  escept  for 
the  first  eight  months  of  1899,  and  these  have  not  been  included. 

No  returns  were  received  for  Matanzas  province  for  1894,  nor  for  Matanzas 
or  Santa  Clara  province  for  1899. 

The  total  for  Santiago  includes  3,109  deaths  in  Gibara  and  103  in  Mayari  not 
distributed  to  the  several  years. 

The  number  of  deaths  reported  during  the  four  years  1890-1893  was  113,724, 
an  annual  average  of  38,4:J1.     That  during  the  four  years  1895-1898  was  331.934,  an 
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anneal  average  of  80,483  and  an  increase  of  53,059  deaths  a  year  over  the  nnmber 
reported  in  time  of  peace  and  relative  prosperity.  TMb  means  an  increase  for  the 
four  years  of  908.310  deaths  over  and  ahove  those  which  would  have  occurred  had 
the  conditions  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  persisted.  To  this  nnmher 
may,  perhaps,  be  added  59,063  as  the  nomlier  by  wbich  the  reported  births  for 
1895-1898  fell  below  those  for  I8!W-I893.  By  this  Biethod  it  appears  that  the  loss 
of  life  in  Cuba  daring  the  four  years  1895-1898,  resulting  from  an  increase  of 
deaths  and  a  decrease  of  births  from  the  ratios  of  the  preceding  years,  was  probably 
in  round  numbers  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  (267,273),  In  judging  this 
rough  estimate  it  should  be  remembered  that  no  returns  at  all  were  received  from 
Habana  province  outside  Habana  city  and  that  this  territory  included  in  1899 
one-eighth  (12  per  cent)  of  the  population  of  Cuba.  If  one  assumes  that  this 
territory  lost  in  proportion  to  its  population  equally  with  the  rest  of  Cuba,  the 
approsimate  loss  rises  to  over  300,000  (303,700).  Even  this  number,  if  we  note  the 
evidence  from  the  figures  themselves  that  registration  in  many  parts  of  Cuba  has 
been  defective,  and  recall  that  from  a  number  of  municipal  districts  no  returns 
were  received,  may  fairly  be  deemed  rather  an  understatement  of  the  actual  loss 
of  life. 

Pro  iiiiUe  ratio  of  marruiges  ii 


Ye.r. 

Habana 
(elty). 

Matan- 

Principe, 

Santa 
ClBra, 

Santiaeo. 

Cnba- 

4fl 

4:* 

B> 

an 

3.2 

8 
6 

4 
] 

i 

( 

t 

; 

8 

i^::::::: - 

i.i 

1   i 

1      1      1      !      1      S      3 

i 

Santa  Clara 

Habana  City 
Matanzaa 

ri. 

— 

— 

N 

^ 

Santiaso 

— 

— 



V? 

-->, 

^ 

s 

'       ' 

!}  populatifin,  by  provinces  and 


T..,. 

Haba 

(city 

a      Matan- 
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r       Puerto 
o-    Principe. 

SEi 

o.      Cuba. 

B::::;::::::;:::;;:::::;:: 

3« 
S. 

0             23,6 
7             2«!5 
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1       11 

9         3i:e 
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I             16  7 
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The  marriage  rates  for  all  years  and  all  pi ovmcef  are  itsrj  low,  due  both  to  the 
small  number  of  marriages  in  Cuba,  for  reasons  explained  in  the  discission  of 
marital  conditions,  and  also  to  the  imperfeotions  of  the  records.  Everywhere 
except  in  Habana  city  the  marriage  rates  fell  slowly  dtter  1894  to  a  minimum 
reached  in  1897,  except  in  Santa  Clara    where  the  rate  m  1898  was  somewhat 

While  the  marriage  and  birth  rates  sank  thedeatb.  irfte^iose  to  maxima  usually 
in  1897,  but  in  Habana  city  and  Santiago  the  maxima  we:e  in  1898.  Tlie  fluctu- 
ations from  year  to  year  arc  brought  out  clearly  in  the  diagram. 
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The  following  tables  give  the  retiirns  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  by  munic- 
ipal districts  as  reported  to  the  Director  of  the  Census,  No  returns  by  districts 
were  received  for  Habana  province  outside  Habana  city,  or  for  Piuar  del  Rio: 

Births,  1S90-1899,  by  municipal  districts. 


1890. 

1991- 

i«. 

im. 

]m. 

1895. 

18B6. 

„!»,. 

m^. 

Total, 

City  of  Habana 

.,« 

.,« 

.,« 

4.835 

t,sn5 

i.in 

4,113 

3,783  1  3,470 

i.lSl 

40,609 

PEOVINCE  OP  MATANZA3. 


1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

255 

1; 
1 

i 

1 
1 

23B 
2M 

i 

S99 

89 
93 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

m 

5 

i 
i 

193 

1 

=E 

m 

J 

590 

IS 

SOT 
9G 

m 

11 

1 
1 

3 

m 

1 
1 

88 

66 
TO 

«a 

17 

"4 
11.5 

!« 

91 

589 
34 

i 

1 

1 

1 
.1 

i 

1 

1995 

1  aio 

SSa"."";::: 

Eoqaa — 

SsnJoBSaelasBs- 

]  118 

Union dsBeyes  .... 

T,no 

j.m 

e,m 

t.w ;  7.m 

5,859 

4,237 

Z,308 

1,276 

'  This  total  is  reportea  x 


is  total  is  reported  aa  734. 

PROVINCE  OF  PUERTO  PKINCIPE. 


18.S. 

,m 

m. 

1891. 

™. 

1893. 

asBi. 

1895. 

1896.;  1897. 

». 

1899. 

Total. 

Pnerto  Prinuipe 

1109 
Ni 

17 

i 

'■S 

67 

1 

1,067 

i,i«e 

1 
11 

1 

23 
66 

ne 

15 

658 
195 

i 

"i 

1,089 
63 

'1;|| 

iSi'SS 

1 

i 

1 

1 

59 

41 

1^ 

15 

1 

Ciearo  de  Avila 

195 

■s 

■§ 

75 

2,864 

a;  18.1 

Total 

3  1-1 

S,156 

2,064 

"." 

'.,m 

1,89. 

1.159 

■» 

5.j2,0.1 

2i,e63 
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APPENDIX   SVni. 

Births,  1S90-1899,  by  municipal  districts— Continued. 

PEOVmCE  OF  SANTA  CLABA. 


1889. 

im 

mi. 

18B3, 

1893, 

1894. 

1895, 

1896. 

1897. 

181^ 

TotsL 

Abreu" 

m 

86 

-rs 

73 

76 

75 

"^ 

.55 

— 

35 

647 

m 

95 

76 

108 

98 

721 

i,m 

18 

185 

184 

334 

221 

136 

2,018 

JSl 

W7 

373 

2,0M: 

sm 

600 

4.700 

CHTta^mi 

SOS 

4S 

aS' 

0 

70 

87 

79 

48 

20 

6 

'41a 

im 

93 

95 

88 

122 

95 

899 

Ctenfuesoa 

833 

803 

830 

m 

363 

15B 

148 

165 

m 

68 

141 

104 

,497 

H.7 

221 

178 

181 

1?9 

154 

103 

03 

104 

,436 

S??'" 

«9 

463 

IBS 

151 

^ 

381 

1 

"""4K" 

"""454" 

"m' 

3,507 

168 

177 

197 

190 

136 

47 

■1,283 

aoaoiquu^ 

IB 

M 

10 

I,3IT 

aStoiade  Miranda 

113 

'5 

129 

128 

113 

146 

1 

'768 

%i 

64 

68 

63 

57 

60 

■    -j3- 

63 

Jlbara, 

131 

3 

Manlcaragua 

153 

969 

srr 

U 

76 

78 

73 

73 

16 

20 

10 

531 

86 

IIT 

114 

73 

40 

698 

180 

135 

84 

37 

1,736 

Placetas 

430 

497 

487 

537 

491 

500 

419 

229 

116 

96 

3;  783 

Qnemado  de  Qui 

3H 

105 

3,387 

K^i^boVeloa 

47 

11 

i;on7 

Banchuelo 

178 

Ifil 

144 

159 

136 

103 

K 

Remedio 

4m 

425 

355 

389 

360 

351 

355 

3)231 

11» 

800 

Bodan 

25 

1,307 

SitnctiSplritas 

609 

614 

608 

539 

608 

470 

373 

198 

San  Diego 

164 

m 

U9 

163 

135 

14 

San  Fernando 

344 

i,733 

M 

278 

380 

366 

203 

129 

41 

2,133 

Santa  Clara 

780 

ba^^a^abeldelSB 

350 

360 

331 

303 

319 

166 

63 

2,723 

baa  to  Domingo 

4tJ 

618 

518 

644 

377 

361 

39 

3,441 

SngualaOrande 
Trinidad 

583 

4SS 

3S3 

3»e 

4S7 

13B 

070 

10 

97 

38 

:i.5i 

Vne°w" 

379 

451 

333 

100 

152 

18B 

SiL. 

33S 

3^ 

024 

135 

37 

2W 

87 

40 

19 

35 

947 

Total 

USTfl 

n^ 

11,  Ml 

ii,fin 

^^ 

m^ 

9,202 

T^ 

5,M6 

liii- 

93,009 

JB  total  is  reported  as 


'  This  total  is  reported  as  6,117. 
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REPORT   OK   THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899, 
Births,  1S90-1SS9,  by  municipal  disfneis— Coatinued. 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTIAGO, 
tirked  thnB  <*)  send  no  retBmsi  for  these  tables.    From  di 


m. 

1&.S 

J890 

1891 

1., 

IW 

1894 

10S5 

- 

IBS 

1B98 

899. 

Total 

Alto  Songo 
^m^  huela 

m 
1^ 

848 

s 

-91 

m 

«8 

S 
a 

480 

437 

1 

1 
120 

,1^ 

HI 

•a 

168 

s 

3ab 
634 

163 
3«1 

IS 

1 

98 

1 

1 

1 

40 

iS 

34 

1 

S 

109 
33 

iii 

Olbarat 

f 

si 

Haczanillot 
Hignerot 
PafmaS  nana 

m 

''1 

3.101 

Sagna  de  Tanamo 
6ant  ago  de  Ci  ba  1 

ijj 

a 

Total 

5828 

i,m 

IdB 

14. 

1331 

3894 

3  4R1 

144 

1^89 

811 

" 

■» 

!r,983 

Marriages  1890'1899  by  muniaipal  districts. 

HABAIfA. 


ISM. 

.-, 

i«. 

1S03, 

1894. 

isai. 

18%. 

1897, 

1898. 

1899. 

Total- 

City  of  Habana 

•» 

- 

■'" 

.,- 

- 

- 

" 

" 

« 

•■- 

S,588 

OF  MATAHZAS. 


1889. 

«<90. 

1891. 

^^. 

1S93. 

1S94, 

1S95. 

18B6. 

1897. 

1898. 

Total. 

Ahu.raii68 

".I 

hi) 

(K 

^ 

'a 

I, 

^ 

, 

291 

9 

12 

6 

la 

75 

Total 

™ 

1,107 

1,204 

1,244 

1,157 



791 

310 

251 

307 

7,2WJ 
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APPENDIX   XVITI. 

Births,  1890-1S99,  by  munreipal  districts — Continued. 

PROVINCE  OP  PUERTO  PEIKCIPE. 


«.. 

1-. 

am 

™. 

,«. 

im. 

lew. 

19B5. 

im. 

I8W. 

1398. 

1899. 

Total 

Pnerto  Prlndpe 
Minas 

1 

" 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

S 

1 

» 

|S|?rS'a..8„ 

-5- 

iJ 

1 

"1 

* 

6 

^ 

f.Skd.irfl. 

SO 

i 

1 

g 

1 

g 

i 

i 

i 

i 

Total 

"• 

36! 

« 

•» 

«H. 

JM 

865 

343 

m 

151 

aae 

•" 

3,B8fl 

PROVINCE  OF  SANTA  CltABA. 


18^ 

m 

1891. 

1^ 

i««. 

18^. 

1895, 

18^. 

mr- 

1898. 

Total. 

Abreos 

20 

, 

U 

31 

28 

20 

1 

~ 

il 

iT 

m 

AlTarea 

0 

Banao 

)6 

13 

21 

8 

2 

5 

Caiharen 

43 

48 

27 

5 

'4M 

Cam^r^i 

21 

£1 

542 

1 

49 

3 

SS"' 

0 

0 

3 

19 

10 

U 

13 

24 

Cienfaegoa 

166 

98 

Ceiade  Pablo 

M 

n 

87 

60 

34 

9 

22 

12 

32 

=  186 

Cumanay^ua 
Esperaoza 

4a 

75 

313 

Kb 

136* 

""129" 

-ire- 

-ii  " 

-W 

i 

38 

IS 

Pomento 

25 

22 

29 

30 

32 

Guan  qolcal 

23 

Etuelra 

1 

la 

U 

11 

5 

0 

3 

B4 

Gnlnia  da  Miranda 

1 

16 

28 

laaboladeSi^aa 

JIbaro 

0 

21 

5 

16 

10 

0 

&° 

L. 

1 

ll 

6 

8 

0 

63 

3 

C 

96 

11 

54 

25 

18 

9 

9 

270 

Placeta^ 

109 

110 

123 

57 

17 

Quemados    de 

^GlineH 

9 

49 

9 

684 

BattohoVeloa 

la 

1 

24 

8 

0 

11 

11 

Baucliuelo 

30 

25 

21 

16 

13 

a 

46 

533 

5 

107 

1 

36 

24 

15 

12 

14 

200 

Sanotd  Spintns 

116 

1=9 

118 

103 

117 

62 

San  Diego 

10 

118 

2S 

3 

119 

■^an  PranoiBOO 

0 

■San   J-nan    de    laa 

38 

3^ 

Santa  Clara 

^^ 

isr 

1.529 

Santa  Isabel  de  las 

a 

90 

68 

60 

82 

60 

22 

438 

Santo  Domingo 

102 

50 

bagua  la  Grande 
^Idad 

100 

65 

ess 

81 

95 

44 

66 

56 

720 

VueitoB 

X 

0 

10 

25 

23 

1 

8 

0 
46 

0 

5 

Tagnajay 

216 

\euara 

0 

'3S 

■Sa  uarama 

1 

5 

sr 

13 

21 

0 

0 

m 

T    a 

TW 

~^ 

a,  403 

-^s 

1:^ 

IM 

1,445 

~^ 

-^ 

~W 

J7,CB8 
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EEPOET    ON   THE    CENSUS   OF   CUBA,   1899. 
Deaths,  1S90-1S99,  by  muncipal  districts— CoatiaaeA. 
PROVINCE  OP  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA, 
irtainly  inoamplBte.    Fron 


im. 

^m. 

1890. 

1861. 

im 

im. 

189i. 

1885, 

im 

189J. 

1898. 

IS*-. 

ToteJ. 

Alto  Songo 

fS 

ss 

RH 

Ea 

^ 

sfi 

11 

p 

p. 

„ 

1 

s 

1 

K" 

■a 

B 

1 

0 

li 

ffl 

95 

m 

Sfl 

im 

HI 

1" 

"1 

«* 

fSSf;_  , 

78 

a 

80 

« 

U 

B5 

730 

5 

IS 

ira 

01 

150 

136 

,; 

« 

St 

PaTma  loriano 

*' 

SI 

^, 

10 

Sont  ago  de  Cuba 

Total 

m 

*-"' 

1^ 

fiit 

e& 

5B3 

565 

3B8 

.3 

^ 

118 

4T1 

575* 

'Becord  tor  139B  and  1899  not  Beparated. 

Deaths  1S90-1900  by  munidpai  districts. 

BABANA. 


,m 

181)1- 

1S93. 

18S3. 

ISM. 

1895. 

189S. 

1897. 

im 

i». 

Total. 

HabanaCityi 

'." 

7,105 

>,» 

6,»1 

e,730 

7,410 

11,738 

1,,= 

!i,= 

8,153 

101,  ©83 

1  The  foregoing  ore  the  official  flgorea 
Davis.    WeliaTB  alao  receivBd  In  manua 
Paentes  Grandee,  as  lollowa: 

for  the  decaae,  as  published  in  the  roiiort  of  M 

ludlne 

m 

as :;.::::::::;::;;:::::::::;:::::;::::": 

MATANZAS. 


1S8B, 

1890. 

». 

i«. 

i«. 

189i. 

i«. 

,-. 

»,. 

i». 

Total. 

Alacranes 

m 

m 

070 

fflvr 

~n 

11- 

1  r^ 

^^ 

'S 

'n 

^'^ 

732 

C^^M^ 

I'isi 

im 

°^ 

^ 

^Si 

'■^ 

'''Jt 

'« 

H«8 

'^ 

1S8 

ii 

m 

« 

if^ 

^ 

aeS 

Macuriges 

4S3 

3ja 

Jb- 

367 

467 

flSl 

5« 
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APPBKDIX  XVIII. 

Deaths  lSSO-1900  by  muniiripal  districts— GoatinueA. 

MATANZAS— Continuefl. 


m, 

issr 

iwi 

„ 

- 

I«K 

18%. 

« 

.«. 

.« 

Total 

Manguito 

i«fi 

It. 

i:« 

110 

11(1 

(IH 

"fit 

1758 

^117 

^17H 

'S 

'S 

"•^i 

B,p 

'■S 

23,753 

'■sjst  '•  - 

ifia 

m 

111 

WI1 

Uoioa  de  Beyes 

111 

315 

13fl 

Ifl 

aas 

8W) 

3;ai6 

Total 

6X7 

eois 

t,303 

Tiai 

7or 

"008 

!.,« 

25,347 

18,088 

9i,ia 

The  geographical  divisions  named  hure  and  m  the  "aanta  Clara  tables  differ 
maiij  instinces  from  tbo^e  m  the  Official  BuUetm      It  haa  been  fonnd 
fully  to  harmonize  them. 

PROVINCE  OP  PUEETO 


188S. 

1», 

1-. 

mi. 

im 

189S. 

im. 

1895. 

«. 

18^. 

1E9E. 

1899. 

Total. 

Kas"-"- 

31 

1 

1 

as 

1 

770 

U 

1 

762 

i 

11 

43 

i 

51 

1 

''1 

1,3U 

1,397 

'•| 

13,758 
'b39 

Lasyesnaa 
Santa  Oniz 

1 

a 

■i 

2& 

n 

46 

50 

Its 

"« 

Ciudad  de  AtiIb 

35 

•g 

"is 

"S 

'■i 

Total 

1,117 

1,116 

i,2te 

1,168 

1,181  1,133 

1,135 

2.3H3 

3.S31 

3.36B 

a.m 

1.907 

21,188 

PROVINCE  OF  S 


1889. 

isno. 

.8G1. 

IS^. 

vm. 

1801. 

18.5. 

189a 

1397. 

». 

Total. 

107 

T-l 

107 

1«l 

11" 

™ 

am 

SSS^^j^X" 

82 

83 

(W 

31 

g 

M'- 

25 

{\ 

31 

9 

0 

3H 
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EFFORT   OH"   THE   CENSUS   OF   CUBA,  1899. 

Deaths  1S90-1900  by  nmnicipal  distriets — Contimied. 

PBOVINCE  OP  SANTA  CLARA—Contiimed, 


im. 

1890. 

1^,1, 

189., 

18B3. 

im. 
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APPENDIX  XIX. 

POPULATION.' 
,  The  population  of  Cnba  in  loll,  when  Diego  Velasqaez  camefrom  Santo  Domingo 
with  300  colonists,  can  not  be  determined.  To  eearch  through  tlie  scanty  records 
which  remain  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  would  be  in  vain;  nor  is  tlie 
information  to  be  found  in  tlie  Decades  of  Herrera,  the  Chronicles  of  Oviedo,  of 
Gomarra,  of  Bernal  Diaz  of  Caatile,  or  in  any  other  books  of  the  time.  Some 
estimated  the  population  at  aOO.OOO,  others  at  300,000,  others  thought  it  still  more; 
but  all  agreed  that  the  Indians  were  not  adapted  to  labor  in  the  fields  and  mines, 
and  that  they  were  rapidly  disappearing.  This  occurred  in  spite  of  the  personal 
freedom  authorized  by  several  royal  decrees  and  recognized  soon  after  in  the  grants 
of  vassals  (eneomiendas)  and  in  spite  of  the  first  code  of  laws  of  the  Indies,  which 
wentinto  effect  inCubain  1543,  Fromvariousreportsof  tfaegrante(e)i(rome«dos) 
made  by  Velasquez  it  can  be  inferred  that  they  had  at  that  early  period  some  15,000 
Indian  vassals.  The  disappearance  of  those  Indians,  the  causes  of  which  have  been 
much  exaggerated  by  some  foreign  writers,  could  not  have  been  so  complete  and 
rapid  as  supposed,  when  more  than  seventy  years  after  the  contiuest  the  towns  of 
Cobre  and  Guanabacoa  were  founded  by  the  survivors.  Bven  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  too,  there  still  existed  near  Bayamon  the  village  of  Pueblo  Viejo  vrith  a 
population  descended  exclusively  from  aborigines. 

In  a  letter  to  the  King  in  1523  a  lawyer  named  VaMillo,  resident  judge  of  the 
second  Governor,  G^^nzalo  de  Guzman,'  stated  that  there  were  some  5,000  natives 
in  the  whole  island,  and  about  500  African  negroes,  including  in  this  number  120 
who  had  arrived  only  a  few  months  before.  Valdillo  added  that  he  had  not  ascer- 
tained the  nnmber  of  Spaniards,  but  it  ia  evident  from  previous  letters  that  the 
Spanish  inhabitants  of  Santiago  did  not  exceed  30. 

In  1528  there  were  no  more  than  that  in  Habana,  and  there  were  still  fewer  in 
the  other  villages,  Baracoa,  the  oldest  of  them,  being  almost  depopulated.  Trom 
another  letter  written  by  the  royal  treasurer  July  9, 1533,  and  preserved  ia  the 
same  volume,*  we  infer  that  there  were  at  that  time  some  300  Spaniards  on  the 
island,  probably  5,000  Indians,  and  about  as  many  negroes  as  indicated  by  Valdillo. 
According  to  another  letter  written  by  Gonzalo  de  Guzman  February  5, 1537,'  the 
city  of  Santiago  had  for  two  yeara  supplied  the  wants  of  the  vessels  which  were 
plying  between  the  Peninsala,  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Spanish  Main. 

Our  want  of  reliable  records  thus  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  native  ■ 
population  of  Cuba.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  that  early  race  has  disappeared,  has 
been  absorbed  by  that  other  race  which  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  attempted 
the  civilization  of  the  world.    Let  us  turn  our  attention  to  problems,  for  the 
solution  of  which  we  have  more  data. 

Accounts  say  that  in  1511,  soon  after  Velasquez  had  arrived  in  Cuba  with  his 
SOO  Spaniards,  as  stated  above,  a  multitude  of  colonists  came  from  Santo  Domingo, 
Jamaica,  and  Darien,  and  settled  in  the  oldest  towns  of  the  island.  They  were  at 
variance  with  the  governors  of  those  colonies,  and  had  been  attracted  to  Cuba  by 
reports  of  Velasquez's  kindness  to  his  subordinates,  as  well  as  by  the  fertility  of  a  soil 
said  to  be  as  suitable  for  cattle-raising  as  for  cnltivat'on.  Their  number  could  not 
have  been  considerable,  since  in  1515  the  whole  number  of  Spaniards  in  the  New 


'Free  and  somewhat  abridged  translation  of  article  "  Population"  in  Pezuela's 
Dictionary  of  Cuba,  with  omission  of  the  tables. 

'  See  eighty-seventh  volume  of  the  Munoz  Collection  in  the  library  of  The  Acad- 
emy of  History  at  Madrid. 

'Eighty-seventh  volume  Munoa  collection. 

'Eighty-first  volume  Munoa  collection. 
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"World  was  scarcely  10,000,  and.  the  first  coloaial  generation  had  not  thea  had  time 
to  multiply. 

Those  who  helped  toswell  the  population  of  Cnbaic  the  early  years  were,  how- 
ever, ao  numerous  that  Francisco  Fernandez  de  Cordova  could  take  from  its  towns 
more  than  300  men  on  his  expedition  to  Yucatan  in  1517,  conld  lose  nearly  100  in 
his  luckless  venture,  and  yet  two  years  later  Juan  de  Grijalva  could  secure  more 
than  300  with  whom  to  reconnoiter  the  Mexican  coast.  In  the  following  year 
Cortea  also  took  from  Cuba  filT  men,  with  whom  he  achieved  the  incredihle  con- 
quest of  the  Mexican  Empire.  Supposing  that  there  remained  in  the  country 
twice  as  many  colonists  who  preferred  the  tranquil  lot  which  the  cultivation  of 
their  esta'^es  promised  to  any  such  hazardous  adventures,  it  isestimated  that  more 
than  a  thousand  Spaniards  stayed  in  Cuba  while  that  gigantic  conquest  was  going 
on.  This  estimate  will  not  appear  excessive  if  one  beats  in  mind  the  fact  that  on 
learning  that  h''s  disloyal  general,  Cortez,  had  cast  off  his  allegiance,  Telasquez 
djspatciieda  year  later  another  expedition  to  subdue  him,  which  consisted  of  1,000 
fighters,  not  counting  the  crews  of  the  ships.  Taking  the  same  basis  that  we  had 
foj  our  first  surmise,  we  can  calculate  that  at  the  death  of  Telasques,  which 
occurre<l  m  1512,  there  were  some  3,000  Castilians  distributed  in  the  Cuban  towns 
which  he  had  founded. 

Many  circumstances  combined  to  reduce  their  numbers,  chiefly  the  fact  that 
women  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  had  not  come  to  the  nev 
For  the  aggrandizement  and  the  wealth  of  the  Spanish  power  t 
empires  were  laid  low,  that  of  the  Incas  and  that  of  Anahuac.  Fancy  was 
inflamed  by  the  first  fruits  of  a  conquest  made  by  means  that  nowadays  would 
not  suffice  for  the  taking  of  a  plaza  or  a  province.  The  wonde:^  and  the  treasures 
of  those  regions  were  exaggerated,  and  Spaniards  hastened  thither  to  make  easy 
fortunes.  Only  the  first  fonnders  remained  in  the  early  colonies  of  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  Santo  Domingo — those  who  had  already  made  their  fortunes  and  had  their 
grants  of  vassals  (encomiendas)  or  those  who  on  account  of  old  age  preferred  quiot 
traSc  in  produce  and  in  cattle  to  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  such  ventures 
with  their  uncertain  outcome.  The  abolition  of  the  grants  of  Indian  vassals,  a 
humane,  although  tardy,  measure  by  which  the  Crown  sought  the  preservation 
of  the  native  race  in  the  New  World,  soon  drove  into  the  adventurous  life  of  con- 
quest some  of  those  who  would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  home.  Two  other 
causes  a'so  helped  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  the  white  population  of  Caba; 
first,  the  restrictions  on  exportation  to  the  Continent  of  horses  bred  in  Cohan 
'  fields,  which  was  the  principal  source  of  revenue  in  Cuba's  growing  commerce; 
and,  secondly,  Hernando  de  Soto's  disastrous  expedition  to  Florida,  which  drew 
ofi  many  colonists  from  Cuba. 

The  depopulation  of  Cuba  begun  by  the  conquests  was  sadly  increased  by  the 
violent  attaciiS  of  buccaneers  and  pirates,  who  swarmed  from  Europe  to  share  in 
the  booty  of  the  Kew  World.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteen  h  century  they  sur- 
prised, sacked,  and  destroyed  Santiago  and  Habana,  the  two  princi:>al  towns. 
Those  towns  were  so  destroyed  and  deserted  that  according  to  one  aoconnt '  there 
were  on  July  1, 1555,  in.  the  capital  of  the  Antilles,  which  is  to-day  so  populous, 
only  Si  families  and  13  strangers  or  sojourners. 

If  any  report  on  the  population  of  the  island  was  made  for  more  than  a  century 
afterwards,  it  has  disappeared.  In  the  documents  referring  to  Cuba,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  general  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville,  none  has  been  found, 

Don  Antonio  J.  Taldez,  referring  in  his  History  of  Habana  to  some  traditions 
and  incidents  subsequent  to  the  year  16oG,  the  year  in  which  the  English  had 

'  See  eighty-seventh  volnme  tf  Munoz  Collection  in  the  archives  of  the  Academy 
of  History. 
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taken  possession  of  Jamaica,  says'  that  the  emigration  of  Spaniards  from  that 
island  caused  an  increase  of  more  than  8,000  souls  in  the  population  of  Cuba,  which 
was  estimated  to  contain  after  that  some  30,000  aonls. 

In  spit*  of  the  almost  defenseless  state  of  the  country,  ia  spite  of  pirates  and 
hostile  armaments  that  still  freijnent'y  menaced  its  inhabitants  and  the  restric- 
tions on  navigation  and  commerce,  so  inimical  to  the  extension  of  its  agriculture, 
the  indomitable  courage  of  the  country  rose  superior  to  all  obstacles;  and  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties,  although  slowly,  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil  increased,  and  with 
it  the  population.  In  the  Voyages  of  Francisco  Coreal  in  the  West  Indies,  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1697,  that  autlior  calcu-ated  there  were  more  than  50,000  souls 
on  the  island  and  more  than  25,000  in  the  capital. 

The  Austrian  dynasty  on  the  Spanish  throne  became  estinct  on  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  Tlie  first  sovereign  of  the  Bourbon  line,  who  from  the  first  year  of 
the  last  century  oconpied  the  throne  by  YOte  of  the  people  and  by  aid  of  France, 
returned  the  favors  of  his  new  fatherland  by  giving  French  traders  a  share  in 
Spain's  commeroe  with  its  colonial  empire.  Under  preteit  of  being  allies  the 
French,  from  1702  to  1703,  entered  upon  such  commercial  speculations  with 
Habana  as  the  poverty  of  the  country  and  the  superiority  of  the  English  navy 
would  permit.  The  French  and  Spanish  held  their  own.  very  successfully  in  the 
waters  of  Cuba  against  the  English  and  Dutch  in  the  long  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, and  owing  to  that  fact  and  thanks  also  to  the  increase  in  tlie  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  the  population  likewise  increased  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever  before. 
After  1718  that  Increase  was  promoted  by  the  introduction  of  African  slaves,  a 
privilege  granted  exclusively  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht;  and  towards 
1730  the  population  of  Caba,  not  including  troops,  visitors,  or  seamen,  was, 
according  to  statements  in  a  multitude  of  documents  of  that  time,  estimated  at 
niore  than  100,000  souls. 

It  was  increased  later  by  the  emigration  of  Spaniards  from  Florida,  which  was 
ceded  to  England  in  1763,  by  immunities  from  taxes  upon  navigation  and  com- 
merce, and  by  the  erection  of  considerable  fortification  works  which  were  started 
that  same  year  in  Habana  toy  foreigners. 

But  not  even  the  metropolitan  government  itself  had  authentic  and  accurate 
data  about  the  population  before  1774.  In  that  year  the  Marquis  de  la  Torre,  the 
Captain- General  in  command  at  the  time,  finished  making  his  first  census. 

As  shown  by  that  important  document,  the  population  of  the  island  had  already 
heen  increased  by  tbe  combination  of  aforesaid  circumstances  to  173,020. 

The  government  was  divided  into  eighteen  jurisdictions,  viz:  Habana;  Santiago 
de  Cuba;  the  holdings  of  the  government  of  Puerto  Principe;  Matanais;  Trinidad; 
Gayamo  y  Baiacoa;  the  dlsfritos  of  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Pinar  del  Eio,  which 
was  just  being  colonized;  thelsleof  Pmes,  hanta  Maria  del  Eosario;  G-uanabacoa; 
Jaruco;  San  Juan  de  los  Eemedios,  Santa  Clara  o  Villa^CIara;  Sancti  Spirllnis; 
Holguin  and  San  Felipe;  and  Santiago 

In  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land— inclnding  towns,  the  scattered 
estates,  and  the  rural  districts— there  were  about  33,088  houses  or  buildings,  not 
counting  00  churches,  53  parochial  houses,  20  monasteries,  3  ntmneries,  2  colleges, 
and  19  hospitals.  In  these  resided  55,376  male  whites,  40,864  females  of  the  same 
color,  19,207  free  mulattoes,  and  11,640  negroes,  also  free,  and,  finally,  41,333 
slaves.  A  second  general  census  was  taken  in  17U2  by  order  of  Captain-General 
Don  Luis  de  las  Casaa.  It  showed  a  further  increase  of  population,  manifestly 
due  to  various  canses.  Ajnong  them  might  be  mentioned  the  aforesaid  free-trade 
agreement  by  which  the  exports  of  Cuha  and  all  America  had  free  entrance  Into 
the  principal  ports  of  the  Peninsula;  the  assemblage  of  military  powers  in  Habana 

'  See  Valdez,  Historia  de  la  Habana,  published  in  Habana,  1814,  p.  76, 
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from  1779  to  1783  during  the  lour  years  of  war  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain; 
the  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa;  and  the  destruction  of  the  rich  French 
colony  of  Santo  Domingo,  whose  place  in  the  market  Cuba  immediately  attempted 
to  take  with  some  of  her  own  wares. 

Jq  spite  of  tha  statistical  works  repeatedly  ordered  by  the  Marquis  of  Someruelos, 
during  his  long  rule  no  censna  was  published  again  until  1817. 

By  aid  of  the  partial  registry  roils,  Don  Francisco  Arango  y  Parreno  compiled 
some  notes  in  reference  to  the  long  interval  between  1792  and  1817.  According 
to  his  figures,  the  population  of  the  jarisdiction  of  Habana  In  1810  was  not  less 
than  161,000  whites,  42,000  free  colored,  and  147,000  slaves,  which  represented  a 
total  of  350,000  inhabitants  for  the  western  part  of  Cuba,  He  calculated  that  in 
the  eastern  part,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  there  were  40,000  whites,  S8.000  free  colored, 
and  33,000  slaves,  making  a  total  of  110,000  inhabitants.  Seventy  thonsand  more 
were  fottnd  in  the  territory  of  Pnerto  Principe  alone,  including  38,000  whites, 
14,000  free  colored,  and  18,000  slaves.  In  the  territory  of  the  four  towns  lie  esti- 
mated that  there  were  35,000  whites,  90,000  free  colored,  and  15,000  slaves,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  70,000  inhabitants. 

The  notes  made  hy  Arango  were  published  July  ao,  1811,  by  the  secretary  of 
the  consulate,  Don  Antonio  Valle  Hernandez,  for  the  use  of  the  board  of  inBtrnc- 
tion.     They  showed  an  entire  population  of  600,000. 

This  extraordinary  increase  of  nearly  338,000  in  a  single  period  of  nineteen 
'  years  is  very  naturally  explained  by  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  French 
and  Spanish,  who  betook  themselves  to  the  island  in  1S03,  after  the  United  States 
had  taken  possession  of  Louisiana  and  after  the  negroes  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Santo  Dom.ingo.  The  population  was  also  immensely  increased  through 
the  constant  importation  of  negroes,  through  the  steady  growth  of  agriculture 
due  to  them,  and  throngh  the  acquisition  of  commercial  privileges  with  foreigners, 
although  their  liberty  was  not  declared  until  1818. 

The  Captain- General  of  the  island,  Don  Jos6  de  Cienfuegos,  published  in  1817 
another  census  of  the  population.  It  showed  a  total  of  553,0S8,  nearly  47,000  less 
than  Arango's  censne,  published  by  Valle  Hernandez.  What  caused  that  decrease? 
Instead  of  good  reasons  for  a  loss  there  appear  to  have  bees  many  conditions  dar- 
ing the  six  years  that  intervened  between  the  census  of  1811  and  that  of  1817  that 
might  have  stimulated  a  natural  Increase  in  the  population.  Such  were  the  con- 
stant importation  of  Africans,  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  in  nearly  every 
district  {diatritos) ,  and  the  extension  of  commerce  from  year  to  year  and  month 
to  month.  Many  have  thought  that  the  inexplicable  decrease  in  the  census  of  1817 
had  its  origin  in  the  concealment  practiced  by  many  of  the  planters  regarding  the 
tme  number  of  their  slaves.  They  did  so  out  of  desire  to  escape  a  poll  tax  levied  at 
that  time.  Only  thns  can  the  fact  be  explained  that  the  official  count  was  less 
than  that  made  six  years  before  by  Arango. 

The  Captain-General,  Don  Francisco  Dionisio  Vives,  ordered  in  1836  the  taiing 
of  another  general  census,  with  the  addition  of  interesting  statistical  data  that  had 
not  been  included  in  the  three  previons  censuses.  This  document,  of  which  we 
also  give  a  summary,  showed  a  total  population  of  704,487  inhabitants,  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  decrease  of  population  shown  in  the  census  of  1817  was  a  mistake. 
The  conditions  which  obtained  on  the  island  between  the  census  of  1817  and  that 
of  1827  had  not  been  so  favorable  that  its  population  could  have  been  increased  by 
151,459  people.     It  had  been  a  decade  of  danger,  vicissitude,  and  turmoil. 

Spain's  colonial  empire  had  just  shaken  off  the  yoke.  The  unsettled  condition 
that  prevailed  from,  1830  to  182S  had  banished  confidence  from  Cuban  soil  and 
driven  away  a  portion  of  the  capital  that  at  a  normal  time  woald  have  made  the 
island  productive. 

However  that  may  be,  the  census  or  statistical  report  of  1837  was  the  most  com- 
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plete  and  important  work  that  up  to  that  time  had  been  published  about  an  island 
tiiat  conld  hardly  be  effectually  governed  nntil  it  was  well  known.  It  was  not 
like  the  prerfous  censuses — a,  simple  aummary  of  population.  It  was  the  Srst 
description  that  is  known  of  the  public  wealth  of  Cuba,  in  whicli  classification  was 
made  of  the  products,  departments,  and  jurisdictions.  It  was  in  fine  the  first 
instance  of  an  account  that  was  accurate  and  satisfactory  by  n 
freedom  from  numerical  errors  and  misleading:  statements. 

It  was  shown  in  this  census,  as  in  the  previous  ones,  that  inspite  of  the  im 
importation  of  Africans,  the  free  population  of  Cuba,  and  even  its  white  popula- 
tion, continued  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  slaves  in  numbers.  In  spite,  too,  of 
the  increase  of  the  latter  after  the  announcement  that  the  traffic  would  soon  be 
suppressed,  and  the  consequent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  slave  traders  to  make  the 
most  of  the  time  that  remained,  there  was  in  1827  an  excess  of  34,109  white  people 
over  the  number  of  slaves.  Hence,  the  catastrophe  which  had  destroyed  opulent 
Santo  Domingo,  where  in  1790  there  were  15  slaves  for  every  free  person,  seemed 
very  remote  from  the  greatest  of  the  Antilles. 

"  In  the  fifty-three  years  intervening  between  the  census  of  Marqnis  de  la  Torre 
and  that  of  1837,"  saysLasagra,  "the  general  population  had  an  increase  of  533,867 
people."  The  increase  is  58,6  per  cent  from  1774  to  1793, 103  per  cent  from  1793  to 
1817,  and  37.3  per  cent  from  1817  to  1838,  which  makes  an  annual  increase  in  each 
one  of  the  thiwe  periods  of  3.3,  4.0,  3,7  per  cent,  respectively.  Beginning  with 
the  first  census,  the  average  of  the  annual  increase  for  each  one  of  the  fifty-three 
years  is  5.8  per  cent.  The  annual  increases  of  each  class,  respectively,  haveshown 
several  variations,  resulting  from  the  fiuctuations  (progresos)  in  population  in. 
accordance  with  causes  that  Influenced  it. 
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"The  period  of  greatest  increase  in  the  white  population  as  well  as  the  slave 
seems  to  be  that  between  the  second  and  third  censuses,  and  the  least  favorable 
period  the  last  ten  years."  The  same  statement  is  found  on  page  25  of  the  Statis- 
tical Report  of  1827. 

The  increase  in  the  general  i>opulation  of  the  island  which  was  shown  in  the 
census  of  1841  is  explained  by  several  circumstances.  Among  them  are  the  immi- 
gration of  Spaniards  persecuted  by  the  Mexican  Government  in  1839  and  the 
immigration  of  the  French  who  were  resident  in  that  Republic  at  the  time  when, 
it  had  the  boldness  to  enter  intoconflict  with  France;  the  successive  reinforce- 
ments of  Spanish  troops  in  Cuba;  the  great  number  of  Spaniards  who,  driven 
from  home  by  a  long  civil  war  (1833-1840) ,  sought  its  tranquil  and  fertile  shores; 
and,  finally,  the  arrival  after  1827  of  some  500  cargoes  of  negroes.  The  census  of 
1841  was  taken  by  the  brigadier  Don  Pablo  Ruiz  de  la  Bastida  under  orders  of 
the  Captain- General  Don  Geronimo  Valdes.  The  total  number  of  inhabitants 
amounted  then  to  1,007,634.  There  are,  however,  no  lack  of  writers  who  consider 
that  figure  exaggerated,  in  consequence  of  some  errors  and  irregularities  found  ia 
the  registration  lists  that  were  used  in  numbering  the  inhabitants  of  certain  divi- 
sions {partidos)  and  jurisdictions  <_jiirisdiekmes).  But  the  reasons  alleged  by 
D'Heape!  D'Axponville  and  other  publicists  for  discrediting  the  count  of  1841  could, 
with  more  justice  be  advanced  against  the  accuracy  of  the  four  previous  censuses. 
Considering,  too,  that  works  of  this  class  can  never  be  perfectly  complete,  nofc 
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even  among  the  nations  most  advanced  in  Btatistical  practice,  we  must  certainly 
give  preference  to  the  statements  of  those  who  use  the  facts  and  fignrea  published 
by  the  Government,  which  has  always  infinitely  better  means  of  ascertaining  the 
troth  than  have  the  critics. 

The  last  censtiB  published  appeared  in  184S  and  showed  a  decrease  in  the  general 
population  of  the  eoontry  instead  of  the  increase  that  might  have  been  expected 
by  reason  of  the  universal  i>eace,  the  recognition  by  Spain  of  the  independence  of 
almost  all  the  American  States  that  had  cast  off  their  allegiance,  and  the  various 
measures  restricting  the  African  trade.  A  reason  for  the  decrease  is  found  in  the 
prolonged  droughts  and  disastrous  hurricanes  which  afflicted  the  country  during 
the  five  years  from  ISil  to  1846  and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  crops.  A 
great  amount  of  capital  was  also  withdrawn  at  this  time,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to 
no  one  who  bad  been  a  keen  observer  of  conditions  that  the  census  of  1846.  which 
was  made  by  the  commission  of  statistics  after  a  most  careful  examination  of  the 
partial  registry  rolls,  showed  a  general  population  of  no  more  than  8S8, 753  inhabi- 
tants, 108,873  less  than  that  of  the  census  of  1841. 

From  the  following  statement?  of  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages  of  the  two 
dioceses  of  the  island  the  prf^ess  {maviiniento)  of  the  population  may  be  calcu- 
lated for  the  five  years  from  1843  to  1846. 

A  comi)arison  of  the  birth  and  mortality  rates  of  the  whites  with  the  same  rates 
of  the  colored  classes  shows  that  in  those  five  years  there  was  a  proportion  of  !.17 
births  among  tbe  whites  to  1  among  the  colored  classes — that  is  to  say,  that  100 
whites  were  bom  for  every  85  negroes  and  mulattoes.  It  also  shows  that  89 
whites  died  for  every  100  of  tbe  colored  classes,  a  difference  which  is  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  difference  in  habits,  regimen,  and  occupations  of  the  two  races. 

The  great  sterility  and  high  mortality  of  tbe  colored  classes  can  scarcely  be 
attributed  to  the  condition  of  servitude  in  which  so  many  of  their  number  lived. 
It  had  its  principal  origin  in  the  disproportionate  nambers  of  the  two  seses.  in  the 
celibacy  enforced  on  many  slaves  through  scarcity  of  women  on  many  of  the  plan- 
tations, and  in  the  death  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  their  number  who  saffered 
in  the  first  months  after  their  arrival  in  Cuba  from  diseases  contracted  before 
coming.  It  certainly  can  not  be  said  that  they  suffered  from  the  rigors  of  the 
climate,  since  it  was  as  favorable  as  their  own  for  the  preservation  and  develop- 
ment of  their  race. 

Considering  the  circunastances  under  which  the  colored  classes  came  to  Cuba, 
their  habits,  their  occupations,  and  the  absence  of  fised  family  relations  among 
them,  the  mortality  rate  among  the  whites  appears  disproportionately  large.  We 
could  cite  a  great  number  of  writers  to  prove  that  1  ont  of  every  ]  8  whites  died 
each  year.  La  Sagra  has  made  some  observations  regarding  the  mortality  rate 
from  1830  to  1841,  a  period  of  five  years  during  which  the  nuniber  of  deaths 
exceeded  the  number  of  births,  and  from  him  we  learn  that  that  excess  averaged 
339.6  deaths  for  every  one  of  those  years. 

According  to  the  census  of  1846  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  did  not  exceed 
898,753.  That  was  an  averse  of  384  inhabitants  to  every  maritime  league  of 
the  3,000  square  leagues  which  comprise  tbe  island.  In  the  western  department, 
which  contained  570  leagues,  there  were  538,616  people.  In  the  old  central  depart- 
ment, which  contained  1,370  leagues,  there  were  no  more  than  196,054.  Only 
189,003  people  were  found  in  the  old  eastern  department,  which  then  contained 
1,333  siiuare  leagues. 

At  the  beginning  of  1854,  when  the  task  of  compiling  this  dictionary  was  under- 
taken, we  were  seriously  embarassed  by  the  fact  that  nocensns  or  general  summary 
of  population  had  been  published  since  1846.  Through  the  favor  of  the  supreme 
government  of  the  island  and  the  gracious  assistance  of  Brigadier  Don  Jnan  Rod- 
riguea  do  la  Torre,  chief  of  the  comiaissioji  of  statistics,  we  were  furnished  with 
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a  nmltitude  of  statements  of  the  movement  (moinmiento)  of  the  popnlation  by 
classes  and  periods  for  some  years  after  the  last  census.  Those  documents,  being 
of  ofBcial  origin,  enables  ua  to  eatimate  the  general  popnlation  of  the  island  toward 
the  end  of  1849  at  940,033  inhabitants. 

Neither  in  this  anmmary  of  claases  nor  in  Ihe  official  census  of  classes,  nor  in 
the  offioial  census  of  1846  are  the  veteran  troopsincludedorthecrews  of  merchant 
shipfl  and  men-of-waj',  or  tbe  large  floating  population  always  found  in  Cuba, 
one  of  the  most  central  American  islands. 

A  comparison  of  the  totals  shows  that  in  the  three  years,  1847,  1848,  and  1849, 
tliO  general  population  was  increased  by  only  48,180  people,  and  it  is  clearly  seen 
that  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  tbe  contrary  it  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
development  oE  agriculture  and  commerce. 

The  scarcity  of  laborers  was  keenly  felt.  Some  speculators  in  1847  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Government  to  bring  over  consignments  of  natives  from  ports  of 
BOTithern  China.  They  were  under  contract  for  several  years,  and  were  hired  to 
planters  under  conditions  favorable  to  the  contractors.  Planters  found  after 
employing  tbem  on  their  land  that  the  Chinamen,  on  account  of  their  superior 
intelligence,  were  better  adapted  than  the  negroes  to  the  work  of  refining  sugar, 
bnt  the^r  endnrance  was  not  eqtial  to  that  of  the  negroes  in  the  task  of  cultivating 
and  cutting  the  sugar  cane,  which  ia  the  work  that  req^uires  the  greatest  number 
of  hands.  Their  nature,  moreover,  wasnot  such  as  to  make  them  content  with  the 
hamble  condition  of  laborers  ia  sugar  mills. 

They  murdered  some  of  the  overseers  and  white  employees  as  well  as  some  of 
their  own  numlier.  They  had  been  imported  into  the  island  without  women  of 
their  own  race  who  might  have  made  life  more  tolerable  to  them,  and  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  physitiue  the  people  oE  the  island  felt  a  natural  aversion  to  them. 
Only  the  pressing  and  widespread  need  of  laborers  made  them  welcome  on  the 
plantations. 

Another  expedient,  new  also  bnt  more  suitable  and  euccessfnl,  was  hit  upon  by 
that  shrewd  speculator,  Don  Francisco  Marti  y  Torrens.  He  dispatched  some 
boats  from  hia  fishing  fleet  to  Yucatan  to  bring  away  some  of  the  native  Indians 
who  were  in  revolt  there  on  aocoant  of  the  violence  of  Mexican  Government 
officials. 

Distributed  among  the  planters,  those  Indians  proved  quite  as  well  adapted  as 
the  Chinamen  to  plantation  labor  and  almost  as  capable  of  endurance  as  the 
negroes.  Their  women  and  children  came  with  them,  and  so  they  were  content 
to  remain  wherever  they  found  employment.  If  they  had  only  been  imported  in 
larger  numbers  they  might  have  solved  the  great  labor  question  oE  the  island. 
But  after  the  rebellious  Indians  of  Yucatan  had  been  quieted  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment opposed  the  exportation  of  the  Indians,  or  at  least  consented  to  it  on  condi- 
tions so  burdensome  as  to  be  prohibitory.  Cuban  proprietors  had  just  begun  to 
realize  the  worth  of  the  Yucatan  Indians  when  they  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of 
being  able  to  cultivate  their  plantations  by  their  aid. 

The  old  territorial  division  of  the  island  disappeared  in  I8S0.  With  some  modi- 
fications the  three  departments  had  been  retained  ever  sin  -e  1821.  The  new  divi- 
sion provided  for  two  departments,  corresponding  to  the  two  dioceses.  The 
western  department  was  increased  by  the  adjoining  half  of  the  former  central 
department.  The  other  half  became  part  of  the  eastern  department.  The  west- 
ern department  still  retained  the  capital  of  ihe  island,  but  the  eastern  department 
had  a  subordinate  capital  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  western  department  or  prov- 
ince of  Habana  is  composed  of  31  jnrisdictions  or  seats  of  political  and  military 
government.  Beginning  with  the  Cape  of  San  Antonio,  New  FOipina,  or  Pinar 
de!  Rio,  going  southward  to  the  Cape  of  San  Diego  and  Eollowing  the  north  coast, 
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are  Bahia-Honda,  Mariel,  Santiago,  Habana,  Guanabacoa,  Jamco,  Matanzaa, 
Cardenas,  Colon,  Sagua  la  Grande,  San  Juan  deloa  Remedioa,  andSancti  Spirittis, 
Following  the  south  coast  in  the  same  direction  are  San  Cristobal,  San  Antonio, 
Bejucal,  G-uines,  Femandina  de  Jagua  or  Clenfnegos,  Trinidad,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  Sancti  Spiritus  which  extenda  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  In  the  center 
are  Santa  Maria  del  Eosario,  between  Guanabacoa  Ijnng  to  the  north,  Jaruco  to 
the  east,  Bejncal  to  the  sotith,  and  Santiago  to  the  west,  and  also  Villa  Clara, 
which  lies  between  Cienfuegos,  Trinidad,  Sagua  la  Grande,  and  Sancti  Spiritus. 
The  Ide  of  Pines  comprises  by  itself  the  colony  of  Beiaa  Amalia,  under  the  jaris- 
diction  of  Habana. 

The  province  of  Cuba,  which  now  extends  to  the  eastern  department,  is  divided 
intolO  jurisdictions  or  seats  of  government,  to  wit:  That  of  Baracoa,  which  tonchea 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  island  at  Cape  Maisi,  extending  along  both  coasts;  that  of 
Guantanamo,  bounding  it  on'the  south;  that  of  Santiago;  of  Manaanillo;  Bayamo; 
Puerto  Principe;  Holguin;  Las  Tunas;  Nnevitas;  and,  finally.  Jiguany,  which  lies 
between  both  oceans. 

Of  all  these  jurisdictions,  which  are  called  government  seats  (teneneias  de  qo- 
bierno),  only  those  of  Hahana,  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  Matanzaa  bear  the  nam.e 
of  governments. 

Each  one  of  these  jurisdictions  is  divided  into  districts  {distvitos)  and  wards 
(harrios)  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  into  divisions  (partidos)  in  the  villages, 
hamlets,  and  in  tiie  country. 

From  the  registry  rolls  iempadronamientos)  and  other  data  found  in  the  ofdce 
of  statistics  at  the  close  of  1885,  Arboleya  made  in  his  last  mannal  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  thirty  jurisdictions  which  then 
existed.  He  included  in  the  white  class  the  Chinamen  and  the  Yucatan  Indians. 
We  can  put  faith  in  his  calculations  on  this  interesting  point  since  we  have  fownd 
him  so  accurate  in  matters  of  less  importance. 

Arboleya's  figures  agree  with  other  trustworthy  data  that  we  have  on  hand, 
which  show  that  the  jtopulaiion  in  18S5  did  not  exceed  1,044,185  inhabitants, 
including  all  classes  and  conditions  and  both  sexes.  A  comparison  of  this  num- 
ber with  the  total  of  the  censusof  1841,  which  went  as  high 331,007,634  inhabitants, 
shows  an  increase  of  only  36,561  people.  That  increase  certainly  does  not  corre- 
spond to  the  progress  in  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  fourteen  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  two  counts.  Neither  does  it  correspond  to  the  growth  in 
public  wealth  and  in  treasury  receipts  during  a  period  when  some  new  towns  had 
been  founded  and  old  ones  like  Cardenas,  Oienfnegoa,  Sagua  la  Grande,  and  others 
had  manifestly  prospered. 

The  official  reports  of  1859  were  conscientiously  collected  by  the  Cuban  oflce  of 
statistics  under  a  much  better  sj^tem  than  had  ever  before  prevailed,  and  give  us 
a  much  more  exact  idea  of  the  general  population  of  the  island  at  the  close  of  that 
year  than  do  any  other  reports.  They  are  ezact  copies  of  those  sent  the  ministry 
for  the  colonies  by  the  Captain- General,  Don  Francisco  Serrano,  Connt  of  San 
Antonio. 

These  oflcial  documents,  which  estimate  the  general  population  at  the  end  of 
1859  at  1,180,013  inhabitants,  show  an  increase  of  135,828  over  the  population  of 
1855  which  did  not  exceed  1,044,185. 

It  appears  that  at  the  end  of  185S  there  were  on  the  island  633,797  whites,  189,848 
free  colored  people,  and  367,368  slaves.  Compared  with  the  498,759  whites,  the 
179,013  free  colored  people,  and  the  366,421  slaves  enumerated  in  1855,  an  increase 
of  124,045  in  the  first  class  is  shown,  of  10,836  in  the  second,  and  only  947  in  the 
third  class. 

The  satisfactory  and  definite  progress  observed  in  the  first  class  was  obviously 
the  result  of  several  conditions.     First,  the  permission  given  December  S3,  1853, 
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■by  his  excellency  the  Captain- General,  Marquis  de  la  Pezuela,  for  the  importation 
of  Spanish  colonists  and  day  laborera  and  also  Asiatics  and  Indians  from  the 
American  conticent;  second,  the  steady  growth  of  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  and  other  agricultural  pi-oducta  which  call  for  the  faithful  attention  of  a 
free  workman  rather  than  the  strength  of  a  slave's  arm ;  and,  finally,  the  rise  of 
new  interests  anch  as  numerotis  railway  lines  and  other  enterprises  of  public 
utility. 

The  increase  of  10,8SS  people  in  the  second  class  corresponda  to  the  mcrease  in 
the  number  of  free  colored  people  during  the  years  between  the  two  censuses. 
Opportunities  for  obtaining  their  freedom  tliat  were  afEorded  the  colored  ppople 
by  our  provincial  legislature,  their  luck  in  the  lottery  games,  and  the  generosity 
of  a  large  miniber  of  Cuban  proprietors,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  that  increase. 
To  these  ordinary  reasons  for  improvement  in  their  conditions  and  the  number  of 
free  colored  people  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  GoTornment  emancipated 
3,000  Africans  in  1854. 

With  respect  to  the  third  class,  that  of  the  slaves,  the  significant  increase  of  947 
people  which  the  census  of  ISGO  shows  over  that  of  18,io  is  evident  proof,  notwith- 
standing its  smallness,  of  the  great  number  of  Africans  that  must  have  been 
imported  during  the  larger  part  of  that  five-year  period.  Unquestionably  the 
birth  rate  in  slavery  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  death  rate.  The  increased  cnlti- 
vatioii  of  the  sugar  cane  during  those  five  years  and  the  growth  of  the  sngar 
industry,  which  are  the  occupations  that  kill  off  the  greatest  number  of  slaves, 
must  also  be  remembered.  If  we  suppose,  with  Baron  Humboldt  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  writers,  that  there  is  an  annual  death  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  and  an  annual  birth  rate  of  5  per  cent,  we  can  calculate  that  from 
1855  to  1859  a  fourth  part  of  the  130.000  negroes  must  have  perished  and  that  there 
were  about  32,000  that  year  in  the  sugar  mills.  Granting  this,  we  see,  without 
taking  into  consideration  those  employed  in  other  industries,  that  in  order  to  have 
S47  more  slaves  ou  the  island  in  1868  than  therewere  in  1855,  the  number  of  deaths 
having  been  greater  in  that  period  than  the  number  of  births,  they  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  imported  in  very  large  numbers. 

'  With  the  whites  are  included  two  classes  of  population  that  did  not  appear  in 
any  of  the  censuses  published  up  to  1846.  They  had  been  imported  into  the  country 
just  too  late  for  enumeration.  Those  are  the  Yucatan  Indians  and  the  Chinese 
and  other  Asiatics. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  class  reside  in  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  Habana 
and  numbered  at  the  end  of  1859  only  576  males  and  103  females.  The  majority 
of  the  second  class  are  settled  in  the  recently  created  jurisdiction  of  Colon,  in 
Cardenas,  Matanzaa,  and  Habana,  and  numbered  at  that  date  16,373  males,  with 
only  13  females.  We  presume  that  the  permits  issued  since  the  first  of  1861  have 
facilitated  the  introduction  of  this  class  of  colonists  and  that  their  real  number 
is  greater  than  appears  in  the  report  to  which  we  refer. 

Many  wild  schemes  for  fostering  the  white  population  of  the  island  have  been 
proposed  and  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by  publicists,  too,  of  good 
repute.  Means  of  encouraging  the  white  population  are  as  well  known  as  the 
obstacles  which  prevent  the  sudden  adoption  of  those  measures,  since  violent  and 
precipitate  reforms  are  not  wise  in  such  a  delicate  matter.  Time  alone,  together 
with  the  prudence  of  Cuban  proprietors  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Government,  can 
accomplish  that. 

The  white  population  will  never  be  greatly  increased  until  there  is  some  division 
of  property  and  labor,  so  that  some  can  devdte  themselves  exclusively  to  culti- 
vating the  sugar  cane  and  others  to  manufacturing  the  sugar.  '  Cotton,  indigo, 
cacao,  and  other  products  adapted  to  the  soil  of  the  great  Antilles  must  be  culti- 
vated as  well  as  those  which  are  the  present  sources  of  its  wealth.     The  mana- 
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factnre  of  textile  fabrics  must  tio  stimulated  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  oa  all 
foreign  and  Spanish  fabrics  tbat  might  be  made  by  provincial  industry.  Finally, 
without  suggesting  other  means  than  those  warranted  by  the  economic  science  of 
all  nations,  we  might  say  that  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  ought  to  stop  the  use 
of  all  tobacco  not  produced  in  their  provinces  across  the  sea. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  foreign  tobacco  that  16,000,000  of  the  people  con- 
sume, the  contraband  trade  would  also  disappear,  and  the  Government  would  be 
saved  the  expense  of  preventing  it.  Many  colonists  in  Cuba  who  are  worthy  and 
substantial  people  would  then  be  willing  to  cultivate  a  tobacco  that  would  be 
within  reach  of  every  purse.  The  population  of  Cuba  would  then  show  an  increase 
as  striking  as  that  shown  by  the  reoelptB  of  the  State,  when  in  place  of  asking  18 
reals  duty  on  each  pound  imported  they  reduced  the  tax  to  i  reals.  Before 
closing  this  article  it  seems  fitting  to  quote  in  hia  own  words  some  reflections  on 
the  white  population  of  Cuba  expressed  by  His  Excellency  Don  Vicente  Vazijuez 
Queipoin  his  work  entitled  "A  fiscal  report  on  thewhit*  population  of  Cuba," 
which  was  published  in  Madrid  in  1843. 

"  For  the  prosperity  of  the  rural  white  population  it  ia  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  change  be  made  in  the  way  the  island  is  cultivated.  It  may  be  by  promot- 
ing valuable  products  sure  of  a  ready  market  abroad,  such  aa  cotton,  indigo,  sillc, 
cochineal,  and  especially  tobacco,  all  of  which  are  fitted  for  cultivation  on  a  small 
scale.  It  may  be  by  niodifyiog  the  system  actually  in  vogue  in  the  cultivation  of 
tiie  sugar  cane  and  the  refining  of  sugar,  or  it  may  be  by  doing  both,  which 
wonid  be  perhaps  the  most  advisable.  All  the  products  of  the  country  if  care- 
fully fostered  and  developed  under  the  snpervision  of  the  authorities  may  be  uae- 
£□1  and  beneficial  to  the  colonists  eapecialiy  if  the  latter  could  be  fittingly 
inatrncted  by  means  of  agricultural  manuals  on  the  ■subject  of  their  cultivation. 
One  of  them  certainly  deserves  particular  attention  frora  the  Government;  that 
is,  tobacco. 

"The  superior  and  almost  unrivaled  quality  o£  tobacco  produced  on  the  island, 
the  daily  increase  in  its  consumption  bj  European  nations  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale — and  in  f  ict  the  necessity  of  so  cultivating  it  on 
account  of  the  close  and  assiduous  care  it  reiiuires — the  increasing  number  of 
operatives  em.ployed  in  its  preparation  and  manufacture  and  finally,  the  bounti- 
ful returns  it  makes  to  cultivators  in  proportion  to  the  ^alue  of  the  land  and  the 
capital  employed,  all  make  tobacco  a  precious  plant  in  the  island  of  Cuba.  Au 
intelligent  and  conscientious  white  man  is  much  more  likely  than  a  strong  but 
clumsy  African  to  give  the  tobacco  plant  proper  care.  That  consists  for  the  most 
X)art  of  driving  away  in  the  cooler  hours  the  insects  that  attack  the  young  plants. 
If  protected  by  the  supreme  government  with  absolute  freedom  from  duties,  tobacco 
may  to  some  degree  supply  the  deficit  sure  to  occur  soon,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  cultivation  of  coSee  is  on  the  wane  and,  indeed,  almost  al 
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Carbo,  Buenaventura  (Governor)  ._ 698 

Cardenaa  city,  report  of  enumeration _ —  666-668 

revolutionary  attack  upon _ 35 

Statistics: 

Age  and  sex -- - 303 

Birtbplace - - - 318 

Breadwinners 156,157 
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Citizenship _ 336 

.  literacy  and  education 336-339 

Conjugal  condition 300 

Dwellings  and  families _.      512 

water  supply 172 

Excreta,  method  of  disposition  __ 177,520 

Families..- __.      508 

Garbage  disposal 175,518 

Literacy __.  148,149 

Marriage  ratios.-- _ 130,133,137,139 

Nativity _ gs 

Occupations _ 156,157,413-418 

Popnlation _._ 190 

School  attendance 30O 

Sex  and  nativity 196,300 

Sex  and  race __ _..  19&-300 

Water-supply  sources. 173,515 

Caidenaa  district 180,191,196,203,318,336,336-239, 

300, 359,413-418, 508, 513, 515, 518, 530, 553, 675, 699, 720, 733, 724 

Carlos  Bojas  district _ 180,191,196,308,218,336, 

336-239,  359,  413-418,  508,  513,  515, 518, 520, 553, 676, 699, 730, 723, 734 

Carmen,  Ntra^  Sra.  del,  college. , ___ _ ago 

CarreSo, Francisco  (Glovemor) _ __      697 

Cartagena  district ,.  180,186,193,198,301,304,319,237,344-347, 

301,  360,  426^33,  510,  518,  516,  519,531,554,686,694,699,738,724,735 

Cartwright,  Major  Geo.  S -' 634 

Casa  de  Contratacion , ,  _ , ■  37 

Casas,  Don  Luis  de  las  (Governor} 568,697,739 

Casiguaa  district- __ 179,181,191,194, 

300,  803  218,  235,  233-235,  399,  858,40*413,507,515,520,553,673,698, 

CaeteUanoa,  Adolf os  Jiminez  (Governor) 82,698 

Castilla,  Don  Juan  CirUlo  de. ^ 667 

Castillo,  Ignacio  Maria  del  (Governor}.. , 698 

Catalina  district-.- --- - '. 170,181,191,194.200,303. 

318,  235,  333-^5,  299,  358,  406-413,  507, 513, 515, 517, 530, 553, 674, 698 

Cattle..- _ -.._ 540,561-664 

Cattle  ranches.- _ _..      540 

Canto  Emharcadero - - 30 

valley  of 20 

Cayajabos  district.     (See  Art«miaa  district.} 

Cays,  enumeration  of  population  on __ 665  666 

Ceballos  y  Vargas,  Francisco  (Governor) 698 

Ceiba  de!  Agua  district 179,181,191,194,200,202, 

218, 335, 332-335,  399,  358,  406-413,  507,  513,  515,  517,  520, 553, 673, 698 

Ceja  de  Pablo  district _ 180,186,193,198,301,304,219,837,344-347, 

301, 360, 436-433, 510, 613, 516, 519, 531, 554, 687, 699, 721, 733, 735 

Ceniti,  Governor 35 

Ceasos,  amount _       41 

Census,  a  step  toward  self-government 9^10 

date  basis  of  statistics - _ 72 

costof  taiing 10,739 

field  work 11 ' 

-    performed  by  Cubans 9 

termination  of _ _ _.        13 
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Census,  headqiiartera  chosen ___ 11 

limitations  prescribed _ fl 

memorandunt  plan _ 9 

orders  governing , __  11,621-625 

officers  api>ointed_._ 631-625 

proclamation  of  tiie  President , .        10 

property,  disposition  of _- _ __      739 

schedules _ 61 

to  be  complete  and  accurate _ 10 

Censuses,  analysis  of  previous _ 702-726 

of  Cuba ^ _ , .  .        72 

Center  of  population _ 77'-80 

Central  America,  natives,  resident  in  Cuba 98,320-335,473-475,499-506 

Centro  GaUego  college 580 

Cervantes  college __ , ggo 

Cervantes  district.    (See  Perico  district. ) 

Oervera,  Admiral _  ._ _ 4i 

Chacon,  Luia  (Governor) _ 697 

Charles  III _ __ __ 67,567 

Charles  IT ___ 567 

CharlesT,  licensing  of  slave  trade... - 67 

■    ,  "New  laws" _ __ __       66 

Chavez,  Antonio  (Governor) _ __ _.      696 

Chavea,  Manuela _ 650 

Child  labor _ 155 

Children,  illegitimate _ , _.  354r-357 

percentage  by  age  periods 91 

proportion  in  foreign  countries 85 

ratios  by  age _..       89 

Chile,  proportion  of  unmarried _ _ _,_      146 

widowed- 143 

China,  immigration  from,  regulated _ _ 70 

treaty  with  Spain _ 71 

Chinese  immigration __ _ 69-71,733 

enrollment  of  those  in  Cuba --- 71 

number  in  Cuba 230-335 

occupations  of _.   71 

percentages  of  _ __ _ 96 

Chinchilla  y  Diez  deOnata,  Jos^  (Governor) 698 

Chirino,  Nicolas  (Governor) __ 697 

Church,  effect  on  colonization _        44 

efforts  to  prevent  slavery _ 66 

maintenance __ __ 38 

property,  value , _ 44 

Cidra  district.     (See  Santa  Ana  district.) 

Ciego  de  Avilacity _,.      190 

Ciego  de  Avila  district - --  180,186,192,196,201,204,319,337, 

343,  343,  300,  359,  424^36,  510,  513,516,519,531,554,683,720,723,725 
)s  city,  revolutionary  demonstration  in 85 


Age_ _._ 304,818,375,376 

Birthplace 319,333 

Citizenship 327,344^247,279-283 

Conjngal  condition 130, 133, 137, 139, 301, 304, 334-337 
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Cienfuegos  city,  statistics— Contmned.  Page. 

Dwellings  _._ _ _ 51S 

Education  ..- _.        403 

Families , 510 

niegitimates , _ _        356 

Literacy 148,149 

Wativity _ _ 99 

Occupations 156,157,436-483,453,453 

Population 190 

Eace ,_ '. 198 

Sanitation — disposal  of  excreta 177, 5S6 

garbage 175,519 

School  attendance.- 150,360,394,395 

Sex _ 198,301 

Water  supply _._ 173,516 

IS  district 180,186,193,198,301,304,819,337,244-347, 

801, 360, 42S-433, 510,-513, 516, 519, 531, 554, 685, 699, 731, 733, 735 

J,  Don  Jos©  de  ((Governor) .-_ 697,730 

Cif  uentes  city - _ 190 

Cifuentes  district -,  180,186,193,198,301,304,319,337,344^347, 

301, 860, 426-433, 510, 513, 516, 519, 531, 554, 687, 699, 731, 733, 785 
CimaiTonea  district,     (See  Carl<M  Bojaa  district.) 

Cianeros,  Pascual  Jimenez  de  (Governor) _ _ -697 

Cities,  comparison  with  previous  statistics  _ _ __  76 

corporate  limits  of 76 

distribution  of _ - 76 

population  of _. _ _ _.  76,77,190,191 

plana _ 44 

Citizenship,  discussion  of  Btatistica _>  100-113 

statistics: 

In  relation  to  ^e,  sex,  race,  and  nativity 351-298 

In  relation  to  sex  and  occupation 465-467,485-489 

Inrelatioa  to  literacy  and  education 328-350 

CiWi  Code  promulgated _ 37 

Clark  _ - 737 

Cleveland,  Grover  (President) , _ _        39 

Climate  __ 21 

Coast,  cities  located  upon 76 

formation  and  character  of , 18 

sparsely  populated.- __.        75 

Cobreoity 190 

Cobredistrict 185,188,103,198,203,305,330,337,347-350, 

301, 860, 438-437, 511, 514, 517, 519, 523, 555. 691, 699, 732, 734, 735 

Cobre  range  of  mountains  ___ __ _        SO 

Cocoa,  production 539 

Coffee  cultivation  _..   _ _ 43,538 

export  duty  established 27 

exports  by  years _ 537 

introduction  of  culture 537 

plantations .,. 540 

Cohabitation  withont  marriage  _ _ 131 

CoHege,  Jesuit,  established 566 

College  of  lawyers -._ - 58 

Colleges  (see  Schools) 584 

Collegios  de  Escuelas  Pias _ 580 
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Columbia,  relation  to  revolutions 35 

Colon  city  _ _ _ __ 190 

Colon  district 180,191,196,308,218,326,339-339, 

300, 359, 413-418, 508, 613, 515, 518, 530, 553, 677, 699, 730, 733. 734 

Colonias 539-533 

Colonies,  plana  of _ 44.45 

Colonization  of  Gnlja.._     S4-44 

plan  followed,  Eoiaan  in  character.. _ __.        44 

Color,     (SeeKace,) 

Color line_,  _ __ 69 

Colored,  percentage  o£  population 200-303 

slave  and  free _ 98,710,711 

Columbus,  OhrliStopiier _._ ___  94,737 

Columbus,  Don  Diego  ..- _ _ ___  35,66 

Commerce,  colonial,  with  Spain_ _ 30,31 

taxes  o' 
Committee,  provincial.. 


CoDcba,  Jose  Gutierrez  !a  {Gov 

Condition,  connagai.     (See  Marriage;  (dso  Conjugal  condition.) 

Conditions,  economic,  prior  to  American  occupation _ _       88 

political  and  economic  iii8ex)arable ___ 33 

sanitary,  of  dwellings _- 167 

social 69 

unsamtary _ 85 

Congedo,  Don  Juan __ B65 

Congress  of  American  Republics,  objects 33,34 

-     relation  of  United  States  to 33 

results _ 34 

Congress  of  United  States,  action  taken _._ 40,41 

Conjugal  condition  and  age _ _ 133,133,308-358 

nativity .._ ,  399-353 

occKpatio!ia_ 46*^71,494-498 

race __ 134,899-358 

399-353,469-471,4 


131 


consensual  anions 

nof  tables. , _ 117-147 

from  earlier  censuses 710-717 


Consolacion  del  8ur  city 

Consolacion  del  Sur  district 

319,  226,  239-341,  3( 
Constitution  of  1813,  Spanisb... 

extended  to  Cuba . . 


Contadores- 

Convents,  classification  of  o. 
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Coiiy6do.___ 566 

Coolies,  importation  of gg 

Copper  deposits ___ .       gj 

Corcho,  Fr,  Antonio  Perez  de _ _ ggg 

Cordillera  de  los  Organos _ 19 

Cordoba,  Diego  de  (Governor)- ., 097 

Cordoba,  Jose  Fernandez  de  (Governor) _..      697 

Cordona,  Tomas __ _,_ 631 

Cordova,  Francisco  Fernandez  de 738 

Corral  Paleo city ,._ 190 

Cortes,  Cuban  representation  in ___ _ _ 35-37,55 

of  Castile _ __ 43 

Cost  of  census _ ..__ _.  10,739 

Costa  Eica,  proportion  of  nnmarried 145 

widowed  _ _ 143 

Council,  municipal ___ _ _._ 46^7 

of  administration _ 53 

autboritiea ,._ ._ _ gg 

the  Indies _._.  37.43,566 

trade. , _  '    37 

Courts,  andiencias 56,57,59,60 

character  of  administration _ 59 

mnnicipa! _ Sd 

organization  of ,        57 

of  first  instance,  jurisdiction 57 

police,. _ __ 59-60 

supreme.- , _ _ 59 

Criminals,  Chinese _ __ 71 

Cristobal  Colon  College __ ggo 

Cristocity _ _ __  .• 190 

Cristo  district _ 181,188,193,198,303,305,330,337,347- 

250,  301,  860,  433^37,  511,  614,  517,  519,  593,558,691,699,732,734,725 

Crittenden,  Colonel §6 

Crops,  principal,  areacnltivated,, 558,659 

Crucescity 190 

Cruces  district ..._ 180,186,193,198,301,204,319,337,344- 

347,301,360,436-482,510,513,  516,519,521,554,686,699,731,733,725 

Cru2,Cape  — _ is 

Cnadrado,  Dr.  Gaston  Alonso 574 

Cuba,  center  of  population ___ gO 

location  of  island ,.. _ _ _        17 

names  given: 

Jnana , _ 34 

Pemandina-.- __ ,_       35 


natives  of  island _ 330-335,473-475,499-506 

settlement _  33 

representation  in  Cortea _ 55 

Cnban  debt,  amount _ ga 

deficits  added ___ , _  gi 

payment  of  interest  on -,_. _,  38 

Cuban  Republics  __ _ _  _ 55 

Cuevitas  city _ _._ _ igo 
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Cneritas  district ____  180,191,196,303,318,239,237- 

SSS,  300,  359,  413-418,  508,  512,  515,  518,530,553,077,699,730,733,734 

Onrrency  system _ 81 

Curriculum,  University  of  Habana _ 570 


Daiquiri  city _ _ _..      igo 

Dairla,  Francisco  (Governor) _ 697 

Davey 737 

Davis  --- ...      737 

Davis, Maj,  J.  G _.   _.. .._      734 

Deatlis,  by  districts  and  years 734 

provinces  and  years : _ _ 717 

ratios _..   ... _ 718 

Debt,  Cuban,  cost  of  ten  years'  war  added __ , __ 37 

(Se&  also  Cuban  debt. ) 

Decrees    _._ ___      709 

Inaulai,  directing  Chinese  to  leave _. _ ___        71 

Royal __  37,28,32,34,70,71,583,700 

Delitsoh,  Otto 737 

Demands  for  reforms .._ __ 37 

Denmark,  proportion  of  unmarried  . 146 

Density  of  population,  discussion  of  tables 73 

ratios _ ___       75 

rural  population. 74 

Deputation,  provincial _ 50 

Department*,  secretaries  of 54 

Oriental  and  Occidental 50 

DeSoto,  Hernandez  (Governor) 25,51,698,738 

Development,  reasons  for  slow  economic .  - 31 

Dewey,  Commodore  George 40 

DUespel  D'Harponville,  Gustavo _ 731,737 

Director  of  the  census ___ ___  13, 15 

letter  of  transmittal 9-15 

reports  submitted  by  subordinates 625-668 

Discovery  of  Cuba _  _ ___ _ SI 

Districts,  municipal,  authority  of  Military  Governor 47 

division  of  territory _.       40 

Divorce ___ _ _..      118 

Dominguez _ _ 737 

Dominican  fathers 566 

friars  ___ _ _ 574 

Drake,  Sir  Francis.- _ __ _ 534 

Dudley,D.E_ _,_ _.__ _ 173 

Dnlce  y  Garay,  Domingo  (Governor) _ '. 698 

Damas,  Prof.  Clandio  (supervisor) _ 631 

report  as  supervisor  of  Matanzae  province 631-638 

Duties,  customs .'.       28 

Dwellings,  aboriginal 65 

disposal  Of  escreta ..-  176-178,520-533 

garbage____ 175,176,517-519 

families  occupying , - _  169,513-514 

sanitary  condition __ 157 

■water  supply --_ 171,515-517 
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Edacation. .  _ - 565-620 

age,  sex,  race,  and  nativity.- ._ 400-403 

citiaenship  and  literacy  ,._ __ 100-113 

cost 584 

degree  shown  by  statistics _ 147 

ftmda  availatile  in  former  times ___ 38 

hiatory  of  Onban  schools 565.-581 

lack  of  facilities _ __        42 

literacy  and  school  attendance _. 358-360 

opposed  by  tbechnroh  -_- ^. 44 

ses  and  literacy,  by  selected  occapations 467-469,489-498 

Edwards  __ __ __ __ 737 

ElOaney 41,175 

Election  of  coimcilors _ __ 47 

Elections,  early  mnnioipal  ---  45 

Electors,  discnsBlon  of  tables .  _ 100-113 

literacy __ _ _ 113 

nativity  _.. 101-113 

qualifications _ _ 45,49 

race  ._ _ 101-113 

Eievatioa  and  distribution  ol  jiopulation __ 80 

Elizabeth,  Queea _ _ _ 634 

El  Progreso  College _ __ 580 

Emancipation  of  slaves 68 

Embargo,  Cuban  ports  placed  under _.       37 

Emigration,  efEect __ _ _ 73 

Employments.     (See  Occupations.) 

Encomiendas _.  65,66,67,738 

Bncrnoijada  city -.- _ 190 

England,  efforts  to  stop  slave  trade - 68 

natives  residing  in  Cuba , 330-335 

proportion  of  unmarried ._ _. 146 

1  lifetable_ 86,89 


Enumeration  districts,  boundaries _ 13 

formation  __ _ _ _ _ 11 

number _  _.        13 

Enumerators,  appointment _ 13 

instructions 13,13 

list  of  names ___ 668-695 

Eacaleraade  Jaruco- ,- - _ 1!) 

EscuelasPias  College 580 

Espado,  Bishop - 569 

Bapeleta,  Jose  (Qoveijior) ._ ___ ,.      gflT 

Esperanza  city  190 

Eaperanza  district 180,186,193,168,301,204,219,337,344-347. 

801, 880, 436-433, 510, 5IS,  516, 519, 531, 654, 684, 6S9, 731, 733, 735 

Efeqnivil,  Juan  (Guvemor)  697 

Bnrope,  natives,  resident  m  Cuba  330-325 

percentage  of  married  188 

sugar  produition  5^5 

Evans,  Major tO 

Excreta,  methods  of  dis^position  1"(]  r,ii1--ili 
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Expeditions,  insurrectionary, 

Bxpendiinres,  itemized  statement.. 

Bsploration 

Exports  of  coffee 

Ezpeleta  y  Eniille,  Joaquin  (Goi 

Fagardo  9  Izqiiierdo,  Ramon  (Gov 

Fa jardo  Manuel  Breton _ 643 

Families _ _ 507-flll 

and  dwellings _ 109,513-514 

discussion  of  statistics ___ _.  113-117 

size  of _ X13 

Farms,  area.__ ._,_ 553-555 

and  percentage  of  cultivation 5i3 

number _ .  _ _  540, 553-555 

and  area,  showing  tennre  and  race  of  occupants 546 

products  __ _ 547-553 

tenureby  area,  showing  race  of  occupaEt_..  555-557 

ownership  and  race  of  occupant _       S44 

Farr's  Englisli  life  table  ._ __ _ 80,89 

Females,  ratios  and  numbers  of.     (See  Sex.) 

Ferdinand,  King , 34,53,67 

Ferdinand  VII _ 33,569 

Femandia,  name  given  Cuba .        25 

Fernandez,  Francisco - 534 

Fernandez  y  Caballerode  Eodas,  Antonio  (Governor) 698 

Field  worli  of  the  census.     (See  Census.) 

Figueroay  Garaondo,  Cayetano  (Governor)  .., _      698 

Filibustering 35-40 

Fiscal __ 50 

Fisheries,  tables.     (See  Occupations.) 

Fiske,  A.  E ., 737 

FiiBbe,  Prof.  John 66,737 

Flora ____ 33 

Florea,  Eodrigode  (Governor) 097 

Florida,  distance  from  Cuba . 17 

cessionof J 43 

Strait  of,  controlled  by  Cuba 17 

Flotas _ 37-29 

Fomento,  Junta  de 69 

Foreign  horn.     (See  Nativity.) 

Forest  area. _ 553-555 

PorestB _ 33 

France,  natives  of,  resident  in  Cuba 330-335 

percentage  of  children 85 

proportion  of  nnmarried 146 

stigar  production 535 

Fras,  Francisco  de 36 

Freedom,  effect  of  economic  and  political 33 

Fronde - _ 787 

Fruits 534,639,550,651 

24662 48 
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&am!)oa,  Frincisco  Biano  dp  (Governor)  fi*)* 

Gannett,  Prof  Henry  18  14 

Garljage  dispoial  IT)  517-519 

Garcia,  Asuncion  037 

Garcini,  Jose  043 

Qanrabo  River  174 

Geography  of  Cuba  17-30 

Sant>i„opro¥ini.e  6S3 

Germany  nativct  m  Cuba  230-235  473-475  499-506 

I  roportion  of  unmarried  146 

Gibaraoitj  190 

Gibara  district  ISl  189  19o  198  S03  305  320  337 

347-350, 301, 300, 433-437, 511, 614, 519, 533, 555, 694, 699, 723, 734, 735 

Ginoves  del  Espinar,  Felipe  (Governor) 698 

Giron,  buccaneer _.. ,,. 39 

Gironm,  Pedro  Tellez  de  (Governor) 697 

Guld  mining __ _ , 21 

Gomez,  G«n.  Jos^  Miguel __ 050 

Gomez,  Joa4  Sanchez  (Governor)  -_ __ 699 

Gonzaga,  San  Luis  College _ 530 

Gonzalez,  Buenaventura.. _ __ _,.      039 

Gonzalez,  Francisca  del  Valle _ _ _.      ggo 

Government _ .._ _ _ ___ 43-60 


colonial  theory  of  Spain _ 36,33 

effect  on  economic  oonditiona .^_ 32 

insular  colonial- _._ _._ 51 

military  objects __.  55 

municipal 45-49 

provincial ___ 50,51 

Spanish,  an  object  of  suspicion 31 

theory  of  Spanish  colonial _ __.  44 

Governors,  civil,  of  provinces 51 

Governor-Generals,  list  of __,. _  696-698 

atatnsof _     __ 53 

to  appoint  provincial  officers 50 

Governors,  character 33 

chronological  list _ _ 696-6S8 


Spanish  appointive  policy _._ 3 

Grant,  U.  S.  (President) _ _ 3 

Great  Britain,  natives  resident  in  Cuba 473-475,499-50 

Greene,  Maj.  Gen,  F.  V 17 

Grrierson,  Capt. Charles  H.,  disbursing  offleer 03 

Griffln,A.P.C..  ■. ._ _ ..."...      57 

Qrijalva,  Juan  de 73 

Guabairo  colonia 539-53 

Guamacaro  district _ __ 180,191,196,303,318,336,337 

339,  300,  359,  413-418,  508,  513,  Slo,  518,  530,653,675,699,730,733,73 
Guamutns  district.     (See  Marti  district.) 

Quanabacoa  city,  age._ 30 

birthplace  .-_  21 
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GuaEabacoa  city,  citizenship 325,333-335 

conjugal  condition 130,133,139,399 

awellings-- _ 513 


families 

literacy 

nativity 

occapationa 
population . . 


sanitation — 
school  attendance  _  _ 


148,149 

_ 90,194 

.  156,157,406-413 


n  of  excreta 177,530 

garbage 175,517 


.  194,3 


water  supply 172,174,515 

Gnanabacoa  district 179,182,191,194,300,203, 

318, 335, 333-335, 399, 358,406-413, 507, 513, 515. 517, 530, 553, 671, 698 

Guanajay  city __ 190 

Gnanajay  district.-,. -- - -  180,184,193,196,301,304, 

319,236, 239-341, 300, 359,419-433, 509, 513, 616, 518, 521, 554, 681, 699 

Gnane  district 180,184,193,196,201,304, 

319, 336, 339^41, 300, 359, 419-433, 509, 51S,  516, 518, 531, 554, 680, 699 

Guantanamo  city - 190 

Guantanamo  district 181,189,193,198,303,305,330,337,847-350, 

301, 360, 433^37, 511, 514, 517, 519, 533, 555, 692, 699, 7S3, 734, 735 

Guara  district 179,183,191,194,300,203, 

318, 335, 333-335, 399, 858, 406-413, 507, 512, 515, 517, 520, 553, 674,698 

Guatemala,  proportion  of  aumarried 146 

widowed _     143 

Guayabal  district -  180,185,192,196,201,304, 

319. 336. 339-343, 300, 359, 419-42S,  509, 513, 516, 518, 531, 554, 681, 699 

Guazo,  Gregorio  (Governor) 697 

Guinea __ - 175,190 

Guinea  district _ 179,183,191,194,200,203, 

218, 226,232-336, 399, 358, 406-413, 507, 513, 515, 517, 530, 553,  671, 698 

Guemes,  Juan  F. (Governor) 697 

Qujra  city - - ■.      190 

Guira  de  Melena  district. 179,182,191,194,300,308, 
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Palma  Soriano  city 190 

Palma  Soriano  district 181,189,193,198,303,305,330,347- 

350, 301, 360, 488-437, 511. 514, 517, 519, 522, 555, 690, 699, 732, 734, 735 
Palmlllas  district ___180,184, 191,196, 300,203,319,336,337- 

239, 300, 359, 413-119, 509, 513, 516, 518, 531, 554, 676, 699, 720, 723, 734 

Palmira  city - _ -_.       190 

Palmira  district--- -.,180,186,193,198,201,304,219,337,244- 

347, 801, 360, 436-433, 510, 613, 616, 519, 531, 554, 686, 699, 721, 733, 735 

Pan  deMatanzas  -.- -_ 19 

Paradas,  Francisco _ -.       574 

Parliament,  insular 53 

Pasamonte,  treasurer _.        66 

Pascual,  Augnstin 737 

Paao  Real  de  San  Diego  district.     (See  Julian  Diaz  district.) 

Partido  tobacco ,... --  .      536 

Patriotism  of  Cubans-- - -.. 10 

Pecheco,  SeSor 10 

Penal  code  promulgated _- _  --       37 

Penalvar 568 

Penalvar,  Fr,  Jose  Maria ..- - _ - 566 

Pendergast  y  Gordon,  Luis  (Giovemor)  _ - - 698 

Pensions,  civil... ..- -         59 
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Pensions,  teachers' _ 582-584 

Pepper,  Chai'Ies  M _ __..,_._ 737 

Peqiieno,  Pedro  N.,  snpervisor  of  census,  Pjnar  del  Rio  province --      631 

report 639 

Peralta,  Grave  de __  .__ __.  _ _      633 

Pereda,  Gaspar  Eaiz  de  (Governor} 697 

Pericocity _.._ ISO 

Perico  district 180,184,191,196,300,303,319,336,337-339, 

300, 359, 413-419, 509, 513, 515, 518, 531, 554, 676, 699, 730, 733, 724 

Pestilence,  effect  on  population 73 

Pezuela,  Don  Jacob  de  la _ ___ _  737 

Peauela,  Juan  de  la  {GtoYernor) - - 698,738 

Philip  II 534 

Philippine  Islands 40 

PicoTurquino 30 

Pieltain  y  Jove-Huelgo,  Candido  (governor)  ._ 698 

PiKalosa,  Diego  (governor) __ 697 

Pinardel  Eio  city,  age  _ _ 304 

birthplace _ __ 319 

citizenship 33S 

conjugal  condition _ 130,133,139,300 

dwellings  _ _ _ _ 513 

education _ 340-343 

families 509-513 

literacy 148, 149, 340-343 

nativi^ 99,196,301 

oecupatiODB 156,157,419-433 

population ._ 190 

race...- --., _  196-201 

sanitation — disposition  of  excreta  _ 177,531 

garbage--- 175,518 

school  attendance __- 150,157,359 

sex 196,301,304 

water  supply _ -... 173,174,516 

Pinardel  Rio  district-,- -__. 180, 185,193,196,301,304, 

319,236,340-343,300,359,419-423,509,518,  516,518,531,554,681,699 
Pinar  del  Eio  province.     (For  references  to  tables,  see  Provinces.) 

center  of  population ,       78 

division  into  districts _ 17 

losses  in  population 73 

province  created 50 

Pipian  district 179,183,191,194,300,303, 

318, 336, 333-335, 399, 358,  406-413,  508,  513,  315,  518,  530,  553,  674,  698 

Piracy _-. _ 29 

Pitcher.Maj.W.L _ 60 

PlacetaB  city - __ ,190 

Plaoetas  district  - 180,186,193,198,301,304,319,327,344-347, 

801,  360,  436-483,  510,  513,  516,  519,  531,  554.  688,  699,  731,  733,  735 
Plantations.     {See  Farms.) 

Indiana  employed  in  agriculture 65 

Planters,  number . - 541 

Piatt, Senator  O.H ..-- -         9 

Playitas,  revolutionary  attack  upon 38 
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Polaviejayy  del  Castillo,  Camilo  (Governor) 698 

police,  snper visor  of 60 

system  of  Habana. -_   __ B9 

Policy,  Spanish  colonial. _ 37-32 

polk,  President _ 38 

Population.  (See  also  References  tincler  Age.  Birthplace,  Citizenship,  Con- 
jugal Condition,  Education,  Families,  DwellingB,  Illegiti- 
mates, Literacy,  Nativity,  Occupations,  Race,  Sanitation, 
Sex,  School  Aljtendance,  Water  Supply.) 

by  previous  censuses    703-713 

provinces  and  municipal  districts 179-181 

wards  and  cities  ...'. _,  181-190 

center  of , . .. 77-80 

method  of  corapntation 77 

density  by  districts _ 191-193 

discussion  of  tables - 61-73 

disiribution  by  altitude  _   . 80 

effects  of  ten  years'  war 37 

war .__ 43 

historical  resume 737-736 

losses  in  total 73 

per  square  mile _.        74 

rural,  by  districts  and  province 191-198 

discussion  of  tables 74-75 

total,  at  difEerent  periods 179 

of  cities 190 

municipal  districts---  179-181 

provinces 179 

wards 181-190 

urban,  discussion  of  tables  --- 76,77 

Port  dues 98 

Porter,  Hon.  R.  P.     (See  aJso  Bibliography) 173,535 

Portocarrero,  Juan  dePrado  (Governor) 697 

Porto  Rico,  age  of  breadwinners - _- 159 

married --, _ 121 

periods -.-  86 

comparative  age  ratios 88 

condition  of  education  in  1880 570 

dwellings  and  families 170 

families,  number  of  members 116 

medianage -..       84 

by  sex -_       93 

natives,  resident  in  Cuba 98,330-335,473-475,499-506 

IS --- -- 159 

by  race - , 163,164 

'6  of  children T34 

married 118,131,143 

population  occupied 157 

unmarried 146 

widowed .._ 142,143 

population  of  marriageable  age - 134 

ratios  of  children  by  age 89 
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rage. 

Ports  of  entry,  Habana _ _ jg 

opening  to  commerce ,. S7 

Port  Tampa -. '__ _ 40 

Portugal,  natives,  resident  in  Onba ^30-335 

proportion  of  widowed I43 

Potrerillo _ ^ _ , X9 

Poverty,  effect  on  population _ go 

Pozo,  definition  of  term _ _ „._ ,.      177 

Pozos  Dnlces,  Count _.  36 

Perseverancia  college  ___ __      58O 

President,  proclamations  isaued  by _   __ 10-40 

Prison,  classification  of  occnpants  on  schedtiles __  _ 113 

Proclamation  of  Military  Glovernor _^       54 

President,  calling  for  volunteers _ _ _,       41 

Procuradores  syndicos _        49 

Products,  chief  agricultoral 593,534 

Professions.     (See  Occnpations.) 

Property,  ratio  of  mortgages  to  value--- 41 

valuation  . _.. 41 

Protocol  between  Spain  and  the  United  States _       41 

Provinces: 

Areas  of --.  74 

Central- 50 

Created  ..- gO 

Early  divisions  of  island - 739 

Number  of  districts  constituting -_ 17 

Occidental - _ 50 

Organization 700-703 

Oriental _ ___ go 

Statistical  tables — 

Age  and  citizenship 113,255-378 

education 400-403 

literacy 363-374 

marriage _„  133,134,13'?,  310-833 

occupations 480-484 

school  attendance 886-393 

sex 134,303 

median -.. ._ qq 

of  population  by  periods - - 90 

Adults,  ratio  of  consensual  unions  among 183 

sex  and  race  of  married - _._      128 

Animals,  classification  of  owners _.  563-564 

on  farms,  not  on  fatms,  and  total  number 561 

Area  _ - - _.        74 

offarms 543,553-555 

of  forests 553-555 

percentage  cultivated  ill  sugar  cane _..      549 

tobacco 550 

of  fartu  land  cultivated 543 

to  total - _ 5'13 

under  cultivation  in  principal  crops 558-559 

Birthplace _ _ .„  318-335 

and  selected  occupations.. 499-506 

Birth  rate  by  years -- -..      716 
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Provinces— Contiamed.  p^^^ 

Statistical  tables — Continned, 

Birtbs  by  years _ _  714,730-723 

Breadwinners _ 15,156-159 

Eaildinga _ _ _ 168 

Eaildiugs,  scbool __.   618 

Cattle,  classification  of  owners 563-564 

on  farms,  not  on  farms,  and  total _ 561 

Cattle  ranobea _ 540 

Censes,  valuation  of  esietijig. 4j 

Center  of  population ._ 74r-78 

Child  labor  ___ _ ___ 155 

Children,  illegitimate 354-356 

percentage  of  given  ages __ __ 91 

ratio  to  popalation _,_ 91 

Citiaenship . _ _  235-337 

and  age.., 35B-378 

education.-- - 33&~350 

literacy 238-350 

nativity _ 255-378 

occupations _-- _..  485-489 

race _ 255-378 

sei- --  - _ 355-378,485-489 

Coffee  plantations 54O 

Colleges _.._ __ ,      594 

Conjugal  conditions,  consensual  unions 133-148 

and  nativity _ 149 

percentages -_ 183 

ratios  by  race  .._ I37 

marriage,  ratio  of  increase)  _ .._ __,      137 

ratios,  urban  and  rural..-,  .- 119,140 

and  age - 133,134,137  , 

race... 135,137,145 

sex 134 

fcyage- 138,183,310-333 

districts _ 299,801 

nativity 303-804,310-333 

race - 303-304,310-333 

sex _ 303-804,310-333 

selected  occupations -..  494-488 

Cost  of  education _-_ 594 

Crops,  area  of  principal 558-559 

Cultivation,  percentage  of  farm  area  under _ 543 

Death  rate  by  years  - _  718,734^-736 

Deaths,  aggregate  by  years 717 

Density  of  population - __ 191-193 

Districts,  list  of  enumerators  -._ -- 668-687 

Districts.     {See  References  by  name  of  each.) 

Disbursing  officers --- __ 335 

Disbursement  of  census  funds __ _        _  739 

Distilleries -__ 552 

Dwellings  and  families  - 170,513-514 

disposal  of  escreta --_ -._ 178,530-533 

number  of  occupants- -.... _ _ 167-168 
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Provin  cea— Continued. 

Statistical  tables— Continued. 

Page. 

literacy  ._ 1 

nativity-, ___ 

occupations  .  _  _ 

race  

school  attendance __. 

338-350. a58-360 

400-402 

-- 489-493 

400-403 

358-360 

Enumerators,  list  by  districts 

Excreta,  methods  of  disposal  in  use 

177,178.520-533 

and  dwellings 

Parma,  aggregate  number  ,__ 

- --  170,512-514 

543 

cultivated _ _._ 

053-555 

occupants  hy  race _ 

occupied  by  owners  and  by  renters 

555-557 

.- -.-       544 

tenure  hy  occupant _.   -- 

555-5r,; 

citizenship 

education 32 

nativity 

-- 328-350 

8-350,358-360,489^93 
—  -  363-374 

363-374,489-493 

aiarried                   .    ■ 

41 

citizenship 

-.  355-378 

143,303-304,810-333 

education 

literacy 

400-403 

863-S74 

-  194-302,307- 

212,  255-37S,  303-304,  310-333,  393-374,400-403,  477-480 
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Provinces — Continued.  Page. 

Statistical  tables— Contiaued. 

Nativity  and  sex ,__ 194-303,307- 

212,  2oa-278,  303-304,  310-333, 363-374,  400-i03,  477-480 

selected  occupations,    477-480 

Occupations ___   _.. 15,156-159 

gronpe . 408-451 

selected _ 476-477 

andag* _ ■..__  440-451,480-484 

birthplace. .__ 499-506 

citizenship __.  485^89 

education 489-493 

literacy _.    489-493 

marriage 494-498 

nativity ___ ___.  477-480 

race 440-451,477-480 

sex 440-451,477-506 

Population,  density  __ ..  ._ 74 

of  cities 190 

districts 179-180 

wards ._ 181-188 

percentage  of  urban  __  _.  _ __.        76 

total8atdifferentperiods_._ __ 179,703 

Plantations,     (See  Farms;  Sugar  and  Tobacco  plantations.) 

Bace  and  age_307-3!3,355-378,310-333,363-374,S86-393,400 -403, 440-451 

birthplace 321-333 

citizenship 355-378 

conjugal  condition 138,137,303-304,310-338 

education _ _._ 400-402 

farm  tenure __,_ .__.  544,555,556,557 

literacy , 363-374 

nativity 194-302,307-313, 

331-333, 355-378, 803-804, 810-888, 868-874, 400-403, 477-480 

occupations 440-451,477-480 

school  attendance , 886-398,619 

sex 128,194-303,307-313,331-333,355-378,303-304, 

310-333, 363-874, 886-393, 400-403, 44fr451, 477-480, 619 

ratios __  140 

Real  estate  values 41 

Regions _ 51 

Bural  population  by  districts 191-198 

Sex  and  age 134,307-313,255-378, 

303-304, 310-333, 863-374, 886-893, 400-403, 440-451, 480-484 

birthplace 331-333,499-506 

citizenship : _,  355-378,485-489 

conjugal  condition 134-138, 303-304, 310-333, 494-498 

education 358-860, 400-403, 489-498 

literacy 358-360,868-374,489-493 

nativity _ 194-303,307- 

312, 255^378, 303-304, 810-833, 863-874, 400-403, 477-480 

occupations- 44fr-45I, 477-506 

race 194^303,207-212,331-323,255-278,303- 

304, 310-333, 363-374, 386-393, 400-403,440-451, 477-484 
school  attendance 858-360, 386-393, 619 
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ProvlQces— Continned.  Paee 

Statistical  tables— Continued. 

Sex  and  teachers  _ -- --       610 

excess  of  males 83 

School  attendance _  -  - 158, 386-393, 616, 6!8, 619 

by  age 336-393 

race 386-393,619 

sex -,.- 386-393,619 

rural -       158 

Schools 584 

classification  _ 618 

ntunber .- ---- _.___.__ --_-,-_._  575, 618 

School  bnildings,  number  and  seating  cai)acity  .  _ 618 

Stills,  number  and  capacity - --      552 

Sngar  cane,  production -.       549 

percentage  of  total  cultivated  area 549 

centrals,  number  and  capacity - 553 

plantations 540,560 

Supervisors,  reports  of..  .._ 637-657 

Teachers,  number  and  sex _ _.    619 

Tenure  of  farms  by  area,  cultivation,  and  number 555-557 

by  race  of  occnpante -.   544,555-557 

Timber  areas 553-555 

Tobacco,  area  cultivated __ -.      550 

crop  produced _ 549 

percentage  of  area  to  total  cultivated  land 550 

plantations ...   ..     .   540 

number  and  size  by  production  560 

by  race  of  owner  and  renter 560 

Urban  population  ratios 114 

Values  of  cenaos. 41 

_ 41 

41 

Water-supply  sources 171,174,514^517 

rural  _._ _ 174 

Widowed -.- - - 144.290-301 

Provincial  government -..  50 

Public  works,  funds -._        38 

lacking --. - 81 

Paentes  Oiandea  city. - 190 

Puerto  Padre  city -..      190 

Puerto  Padre  district _ 181,189,198,198,803,205,330,327,347-350, 

301, 360,  433-437,  511, 514,  517, 519,  533, 535,  683, 699,  733, 734,  725 
Puerto  Principe  city,  age .  _  _  204, 316, 391-394, 346-349, 381, 383, 397-399, 403, 458, 459 

birthplace _ _ 319,324 

citizenship. ...1 337,391-394 

conjngal conditions  130  133  139,300  305,346-^49 

dwellings  51'i 

education  343  343  359  403 

families  510-d13 

illegitimates  357 

literacy  148  149  343  343,359,381,383 

nativity        99, 196. 201, 316,  391^94, 305, 346-349, 381, 883, 403 

occupations-... 156,157,434^426,458.459 

population 190,381,383 
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Page. 

Puerto  Principe  city,  race. _ _ _ _.  I9S,  301 

216, 234, 391-394, 305. 346-349, 381, 383, 8S7-309, 40S,  458,  iM 

sanitation,  disposition  of  excreta  .- _ 177,533 

garbage 175,519 

scliool  attendance 150,359,397,399 

sex _ __ 196,201,204 

216, 234, 291-294, 305, 346-349, 381, 383, 397-399, 403, 458, 459 

water  sapply __. 173,174,576 

Puerto  Principe  district 1  180, 186, 193, 196, 201, 204, 319,  S27, 342, 

343,  300,  359,  424^56,  510,  513,  516,  519,521,  554,983,698,730,738,735 
Puerto  Principe  province.     (See  references  to  tables  under  Provinces.) 

center  of  population 79 

province  created 50 

division  into  districts  _ _ 17 

Pupils,     (.i'ee  School  attendance.) 

Purcliase  of  Cuba  by  United  States,  proposition  made __. 38,39 


of  municipal  electors  .__  49 

Queensland,  proportion  of  unmarried 146 

Queen  Eegent  of  Spain _,  .  41 

Qneipo,  Don  Vicompte  Vasquez __ _  7S6 

Quemadode  Guinescity _ 190 

Quemado  de  Guinea  district 181 ,  187, 193, 198, 301, 204, 319, 337, 244r- 

347,  SOI,  360,  436-433,  510,  514,  516,  519,  531,554,687,699,731,733,735 

Quero,  Geronimo  de  (Governor) 697 

Quivicancity 190 

Quivican  district 179,183,191,194,300,303, 

318,  236,  3B3-235,  299,  358,  406-413,  508,  513,  515,518,530,553,673,698 


Baceandage 95,305-317,351-398,361-403,438-461 

^gregate  population  by  periods _  97 

hirthplaoe _ 320-33S 

citizenship _ ._ 351-398 

conjugal  conditions.. __  124^142,144,303-353 

literacy _._ _ 153 

nativity.. ___ _ ...,, 194-199, 

205-217, 251-398, 303-363, 361-384, 400-403, 463, 468, 477-480 

occupations _ 163,165,438^68 

scliool  attendance ; 153,885-400,618,619 

Bes_  _  _  194^199, 205-317, 330-325, 251-398, 303-353, 861-408, 488-468, 477-480 

comparative  ratios 97 

discussion  of  statistics _..       96 

in  relation  to  farm  products _._ __ 548 

of  farm  occupants _ .  544, 549, 555-557, 560 

relative  longevity ^        95 

tables  from  early  censnses _  710-718 

Rafael  del  CastiUo .. _._ 566 

Rainfall _ 32 

Railroads _   _ -_-,       539 

Raja,  Vicentes  (Governor) _ 697 

Raieigh,  Sir  "Walter 534 
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Eamat,  Ricardo 

Kamirez  (intendaot) . . 
RamoB,  Flora 


Ranoho  Veloz  city - __ 190 

Eancho  Veloz  district 181,  lH7,ia3, 198,  SOI,  304, 319, 337, 344- 

347, 301, 360, 436-483, 510, 5!4, 516, 519, 531, 554, 687, 699, 731, 738, 735 

Ranchuelo  city... __ igo 

Ranchaeio  district 181,187,193,198,301,304,319,337,344^ 

347, 801, 860, 436-483, 510, 514, 516, 519, 531, 554, 684, 699, 731, 733, 735 

Rasco,  Manael,siiperviaor  of  census,  Habana  province.., 631 

report , 637-631 

Ratifications  of  treaty,  eschange  of 41 

Ratios.    (See  Age,  Literacy,  Conjugal  conditions,  NativitJ^  Occupations, 
Bac«,  Sex.) 

Rea 737 

Beclus  Elisee 733 

Reciprocity  agreement .     37 

Reconcentrados 73 

supplies  furnished 41) 

Reconcentration,  revocation  of  edict .._ 40 

effect 73 

on  child  life _.         87 

policy 89 

Reforms  anticipated  hy  colonists 36 

commission  to  consider _ 86 

demanded  87 

Regions,  political  divisions  so  called _ 51 

Registers  of  property 56 

Regla  cil^,  literacy 148,149 

conjugal  condition 130,133,139 

nativity 99 

occupations 156,157 

population _,.   ,.      190 

sanitation,  dispositioii  of  excreta , _ 177 

water  supply  _  173 

Regla  district 179,183,194,300,303,318,336, 

332,  333,  335,  336,  399,  358,  406-413,  508,  513,515,518,  530,553,671,698 

Religions  orders _ 568 

Augustine — _ 569 

Remedioa  city.. 190 

Remedies  district 181,187,193,198,301,304,319,337,344- 

347,301,  360,436-433.  510,  514,  516,519,531,554,  688,  699,  731,733,  735 

Remedioa  tobacco  ..  536 

Repartimientos _ 65,67 

Representation  in  Cortes 35-37 


Republics,  Cuban,  proclaimed 

Republic  of  Cuba,  Oongreesional  resolution  recognising  .  _ 


Restrictions  on  colonial  production  ... 

Revenues,  amounts 

from  taxation  and  lottery .  _ 
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Ee volution. last .- _ 92 

of  1895-1898 --- 39 

Eevolntions __   _.. ._.. 31-41 

Beynay  Eeyna.Tomas  (Governor) -- 698 

Rio  Canto _ -.       20 

Rivers 30,649,658 

lack  of 58fl 

Koads,  character _ _ _. 30 

Rocafort,  Mariano  (Governor) _.      697 

Rodascity-  -- -.- -,_- ___.  175,190 

Rodas  district - 181,187,193,198,301,204,219,337,344- 

247,  301,  360,  436-433,  SIO,  514,  516,  519,  5S1, 564, 686, 699, 731, 723, 735 

Eodrignez,  Rorrario -- 636 

Rodriguez,  SeKor 574 

Roig,Clarisfia---- 638 

Boija.  _.;..._ ----  -  -        33 

Eojas,  Manuel  de  (Governor) 69ft 

Romay,Dr. __ _ .'>68 

Romero,  Jaliaai _ -.- --.-      638 

Eoncali, Federico  (Governor) --,      698 

Root.Eliliu  (Secretary  of  War) _ 14,625 

Roque  city  _ -- -.-  — 190 

Rotine  district 180,184, 191, 196.aO0,303,S19,226,337- 

339,  300,  359,  413-419,  509,  513,  515,  518,531,654,678,690,730,739,724 

Rowan. 738 

Royal  decrees.     (See  Decrees.) 

S. 
Sabaniila  city ..- --       190 


Saco,  Jc«e  Antonio __ 569 

Sagra,  SeEor  la -. _  -       31 

Sagra,  D.  Ramon  dela _- 738 

Sagrado  Corazon  lie  Jesus  College S80 

Saguade  Tanamocity _ _ --       ISO 

.  Sagua  de  Tanamo  district 181, 189, 193, 198,203,305,330,337,347- 

350,  301,  360,  433-437,  511,  514,  517,  519,  533,555,693,699,733,724,735 

Sagna  la  Gtrande  city,  age__ .,      204 

birthplace- — - Sift 

citizenship _._ 327 

eonjngat  condition -- 120,133,189,301 

dwellings 514 

education 244-247,360 

famOies __ 510,514 

literacy    148,149,344-347,360 

nativity 99,198,201 

occupations - _-  156,157,436-433 

population 190 

race 198 

sanitation,  diapoaition  of  excreta .^ .>  177,531 

garbage. -- _.  175,519 

school  attendance ___  -,_      360 

sex -- 198,301,304 

water  supply _ 173,316 
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Page. 
Sagiia  la  Grande  district  _ . 
244-347,301.  a 

Sagaa  la  Grande  River 30 

Salamanca  y  Begrete,  Manuel  (Governor) 696 

Salamanca,  Juan  de  (Governor) 097 

Salud  district --  ..   179,133,191,194,200,903,218, 

336,333,333,335,236,399,358,406-413,508,512,515,5X8,530,553,673,698 

Sampson,  William  T   _ _ 41 

San  Ambrosia  College  .._ 566 

Hospital -- 568 

Seminary  --, - - ---      568 

San  Anacleta  College.. — 580 

San  Antonio  Cape.-- .-.   18 

San  Antonio  de  los  Banos  . 175,190 

San  Antonio  de  los  Banos  district 179,183,191,194,300,303,318, 

336,233,335,336,399,3,58,406-413,508,513,515,516,530,553,673,673,699 

San  Antonio  de  laa  Vegas  district 179,183,191,191,300,303,318,336, 

332,333,335,336,399,858,406-413,  508,  513,  515,  518,  530,  553,  673,  699 

San  Antonio  de  iaa  Vueltaa  diBtrict 181, 187, 193, 198, 301, 204, 319,337, 244^ 

347,301,360,436-433,510,  514,  516,  519,  531,  554,  686,  609,  731,  733,  735 
San  Antonio  de  Bio  Blanco  district.     (See  Santa  Cruz  del  Norte. ) 

Sam  Basilo  Magno  seminary -_ 567 

San  Carlos  College 568,  .^80 

San  Caros  College 569 

Sanchea,  Manuel  Andres 35 

Sanches,  Etelvina  - - - .  - 633 

San  Cristobal  College - 580 

San  Cristobal  district -  180,185,193,196,301,904, 

319, 336, 340-343,300,  359,419^33,  509,  518,  616,  518,  531,  554,  680,  699 

Sancti  Spiritns  city,  age .- -       904 

birthplace _ 319 

citiaenship ..      337 

conjugal  condition 130, 133, 139, 301 

514 

_ 344-247,360 

families , SIO,  514 

literacy 148,149,244-247,360 

nativity - - 99,198,301 

occnpations -.-,   156,157,430-433 

population _,- 190 

race.- 198,301 

sanitation,  disposition  of  excreta 177,539 

garbage.-, - -..  175,519 

school  attendance 360 

sex 198,301,904 

■wateraupply.._._ _ 173,174,516 

Sancti  Spiritus  College 580 

Sancti  Spiritns  district-.- - 181,187,192,198,301,304,319, 

337,34^^-347,  301,360,436-433,  510,514,  516,  519,  523,  5.54,  689,  699,  731 

San  Di^o  733,725 

San  Diego  de los Banos district 180, 188, 193, 196,, 301, 904, 

319,236,340-243,300,  359,  419^53,  506,  513,  516,  518,  521,  554,  681,  699 

San  Diego  de  Nunez  district- - . . .  180, 185, 196, 301, 204, 

319,330,340-243,300,359,419-433,  509,  313,  516,  518,  531,  554,  681,699 
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Sail  Diego  del  Valle  district. 181,187, 193, 196,301,304,819,327, 

344-347,301,360,436-483,511,514,516,519,523,534,(184,699,721,733,735 

San  Domingo __ ___   __ _.         So 

iiaportation  of  slaves  iutO-- _ 67 

Indian  popnlation 66 

slavery  in  island 67 

San  Felipe  city _,,      190 

San  Felipe  district..,- , 179,183,191,194,300,303,318, 

336,333,235,336,399,3.58,  406-413,  .^08,  513,315,  518,  530,553,  673,  699 

San  Fernando  city ---  - - 190 

San  Fernando  College _._ 580 

San  Fernando  district ___.  181,187,193,198.201,304,319,337, 

244-847, 301, 360, 436-483, 511 ,  514, 516, 519, 533, 555, 686, 699,731,723, 725 

Sim  Francisco  de  Paula  College 580 

Sanger.  Lieut.  Col.  J.  P.,  Ins.  Genl.,  U.S.  A.,  appointed  director  of  cetiBns..       631 

director  of  census -..  15,694 

letter  of  transmittal 0 

reports  received  by 625-668 

San  Ignacio  Collie _. _ 566 

Sanitation,  effect  of  poor 85 

dwellings - --- 167 

disposition  of  excreta 530-523 

garbage _  ._ ___ 517-530 

San  Joae  de  las  Lajaa  city .- --- 190 

San  Jose  de  las  Lajaa  district _ 179,183,191,194,300,303,318, 

226, 233, 285, 236, 299, 358, 406-413, 508, 513, 515, 518, 520, 553, 673, 699 

San  Jose  de  los  Eamos  city  - - -_ 190 

San  Jnaii  battle  of  _.- - - - 41 

San  Juan  de  los  Bemedios  district.     {See  Eemedioe  district.) 

San  Juan  delas  Yeras  city 190 

San  Juan  de  las  Yeraedistrict 181,187,193,196,301,204,219,237,344-347, 

801,360,426-483,511,514,516,619,533,654,685,699,781,738,735 

San  Juan  y  Martinez  district 180,185,193,190,301,304, 

219, 226, 240-243, 300, 859,419-433, 509, 518. 516, 518, 521, 554, 679, 699 

San  Luis  city '.      190  , 

San  Luis  College  _ .      580 

San  Luis  district, Santiago  province. ...  181, 190, 193, 198, 303, 305, 330, 337, 247-350, 
301, 360, 433-437, 511,^14, 517, 519, 533, 555, 691, 699, 733, 734, 735 

San  Luis  district,  Pinar  del  aio  province. 180,185,193,196,301,304, 

319, 336, 340-343, 300, 359, 419-433, 509, 518, 516, 518, 531, 554, 679, 699 

San  Meliton College .-. 580 

San  Migael  Arcangel  College 580 

San  Nicolas  district. 179,183,191,194,200,208,318, 

336, 283, 385,386, 399, 358, 406-413, 508, 513,515, 518, 530, 558, 674, 699 

San  Rafael  College 580 

San  Ramon  College ._ _ _..      580 

San  Sulpicio,  religious  order... 568 

Santa  Ana  city 190 

Santa  Ana  College 580 

Santa  Ana  district   180,184,191,196,300,203,219,336,337-339, 

300, 359, 413-419, 509, 513, 515, 518, 531, 554, 675, 699, 720, 722, 724 

Santa  Clara  city,  age - 304 

birthplace 220 

citizenship 337 
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Santa  Clara  city   (omugal  ci-ndition  I'D  133  13^  Wl 

dwelimfcs  51  i 

education  «-i4-3i7  300 

families  511  514 

literacy  148  149  344^-34"  380 

nativity  99  193  301 

occnpationB  156  15"  426^29 

population  190 

race  198  ^l 

sanitation   iisposition  of  esuieta  17"  5''3 

garbage  1  3  SI") 

school  attendance  5b0 

ses  198  301  304 

water  supply  VJZ  ^IB 

Santa  Clara  district 181,187,193, 19«,20i;204,319,227,344-24T 

301, 360, 436-433, 511, 514, 516, 519, 533, 554, 684, 699, 731,733,735 

Santa  Clara,  loasea  in  population - -.- 73 

Santa  Clara  provinca,     {See  ref erenoes  under  Provinces. ) 

center  of  popnlation 79 

province  created _ 50 

division  into  diatricte 17 

Santa  Cmz  do  loa  Pinoa  district,     (See  San  Cristobal  district.) 

Santa  Cruz  del  Norto  district - 179,183,191,194,200,303,218, 

236, 333, 235, 333, 899, 358,406-413, 508, 513, 515, 518, 530, 553, 673, 699 

Santa  Cruz  del  Snr  city 190 

Santa  Cruz  del  Sur  district -   180.186,193,196,301,204,319,837,342, 

343,800,  359,  434-426,510,  513,  516,519,531,  554,683,609,  730,  723,  735 

Santa  Fe  city 190 

Santa  Isabel  de  laa  Lajas  city _ - 190 

Santa  Isabel  de  las  Lajaa  district 181, 187, 193, 196,  201, 304, 319, 337, 244-247, 

301,  360,  426-433,  511,  514,  516,  519,  532,  554,  686.  699,  731,  783,  735 

Santa  Maria  del  Eosario  district 179,183,19!,  194,200,203,318, 

336,  333,  335,  336, 399, 858,  40^413.  508,  518,  515,  518, 530, 553, 671, 699 

Santiago  attacked  by  American  army _ 40 

buccaneers. 29 

Santiago  Apostol  College 580 

Santit^o  city,  age 205,317,395-398,305-853,388,884,899,400,460,461 

birthplace 330,325 

-citieensJiip 337,395-398 

conjugal  condition 130,133,139,301,305,350-353 

dwellings 514 

education    344^-350,360,403 

families..- 511,514 

illegitimates 4 _ 357 

literacy -. _ 148,149,344-350,360,383,384 

nativity 99,198,202,317,395,298,305,350-353,403 

occupations ..-.  156,157,433^37,383,384,460,461 

population 190,383,384 

race 198, 

303, 217, 225, 295-298, 805, 860, 353, 883, 384, 399, 400, 403, 460, 461 

sanitation,  disposition  of  excreta 177,533 

garbage 175,  ,^19 

school  attendance  .  150,360,399,400 
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Santiago  city,  ses  .   .. 188,203,305,217,305,350-353,403 

water  supply ,.-._ — 173,173,517 

gajitiago  de  Caba,  district  {see  Pabna  Soriano  and  San  Luis  districts  for  por- 

tions  of  former  territory) -  181,  ISO,  193, 198, 302, 305, 220, 337, 347-350, 

301, 860, 433, 437, 511, 514, 517, 519, 532, 555, 691, 699, 733, 734, 735 
Santiago  province.     (See  references  under  Provinces.) 

center  of  population 80 

port  of  entry 37 

province  created 50 

division  into  districts 17 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas  city l&O 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas  district ___ __,  179,183,191.194,300,303,318, 

226,  233,  235,  236,  209,  358,  406-413,  508,  512,  515,  518, 530, 553, 673, 699 

Santo  Domingo  (see  afeo  San  Domingo) _ ...j^ _.      634 

revolntion  beneficial  to  Cuba 43 

Santo  Domingo  city 190 

Santo  Domingo  district _..  181,187,193,196,301,304,319,237,344-317, 

301, 360, 436-433, 511, 514, 5i6, 519. 533, 554, 687, 699, 731, 728, 725 

Scandinavia,  natives  resident  in  Cuba  .- 230-335 

Schedules,  census - -.        61 

limitations  of  forme  adopted 9 

of  agricultnre 640,541 

school ...- -   ..       616 

Scholatriaat  Santiago -.. 566 

School  attendance  ._ 150.584 

and  education - 358-360 

literacy .- - ._ - 358-360 

at  latest  reports 615 

by  age    153,385 

race  __ 153,385,618,619 

ratio  to  population _ 618 

sex.._ - 151,385,619 

schedules 616 

buildings -.- 618 

equipment 581 

law,  present  status  of  system 585-615 

normal — 584 

number  in  June.  1900 615 

system -.- __  585-615 

Schools 565-630 

by  elates  and  by  provinces.  _ 618 

expenditures  for  support 585 

history  of  Cnban  education 565-581 

lack  of.  under  Spanish  regime 43 

number  _ 575 

by  classes __      584 

primary 578 

professional 584 

secondary  ._. 579 

superior --- 579 

Scotland,  natives  resident  in  Cuba  ..- - -- 330-335 

proportion  of  married _   _ 118 
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780  INDEX. 

Scotland,  proportion  of  nnman-ied ^ 146 

Secret  societies ._ 32,33 

Self -so  vera  ment,  censna  a  step  in  eetablishment _ 10 

early _ 45 

Senate,  United  Stat«a,  Committee  on  Relations  with  Cuba _..         9 

SecoT,  Father --  -      574 

Sergeant,  John -       34 

Serrano,  Don  Francisco  (Governor) - --  698,734 

Settlement  of  Coba_. - _ -..   83-26 

Settlements,  early    __.    34,35 

Seville,  eiclosive  trade  privileges  granted _ _..       27 

Sex  and  age 93-96,138-134,135, 

136, 163, 165, 305-317, 251-398, 306-353, 361-403, 438-461. 468-465, 480-484 

birthplace  - 320-225.419-506 

citizenship 351-398,465-467,489-493 

conjugal  conditiona 183, 

124, 128, 133, 13S,  136, 303-3S3, 469-471, 485-489, 494^98 

education __ 400-403,467-469,489^93 

literacy __ — - 153,361-384,467-469 

nativity  ..--- 194,305-317,3.'il-398,302-358,361-403,463-463,477-480 

occnpations 157,161,163,165,166,438-506 

race  __ 194,205-317,230-335,351-398,303-353,361-403,463,463,477-480 

school  attendance    151,385-400 

by  provinces  anddistricia  .- _ - 194-203 

discussion  of  tables. 80-83 

of  earlier  censuses JIO 

of  teachers  and  pupils __-     ...       619 

ratios — _  88 

table  from  earlier  censuses ^ 710-713 

Shafter,  Gen.  W.  B _ 40 

Shaw,  Albert 738 

Siete  PartJdas 44 

Sierra  Adentro _ - 17 

Sierra  deloa  Organos 536 

Sierra  Maestra _ ..16,18,30,652 

sparsely  popnlated 75 

Siete  Partidas 44 

SilvaClotilde 650 

Silver  mining , 21 

Single.     (See  Conjugal  conditions.) 

Slavetrade .-.. -. 67,731,732 

Slavery 739 

abolition  of _ 38 

Indian 6.o 

introduction  of  negro 67 

Slaves,  statistics  regarding ...   98,710-713 

Smuggling 39 

Sociedad  de  la  Cadena 34 

Sociedad  Economica 43,43,568,569,574 

Sociedad  Patriotioa.     {See  Sociedad  Economica.) 

Soles  de  Bolivar 33 

South  America,  natives  resident  in  Cuba 98, 330-225, 473-475, 499-506 

Spain,  relations  to  Cuba . 36-58 

emigration. "       36 
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Spain,  natives  resident  in  Cuba 320-335,473-475,499-506 

proportion  of  widowed 143 

regulations  about  colonists __ __ _.       70 

treaty  with  China __ __       71 

treaties  entered  into.     (See  Treaties.) 

Spalding  J.B _ __„       635 

SpaMmg  W.L 635 

bpaniih  American  war ___ 4fMl 

Spanish  Bank,  collection  of  taxes 30 

of  Cuba.- _._ 588 

fepauKh  laws  violated 31 

theory  of  colonial  government 36 

Stamp  tases . 30 

Statistics,  date  basis __ __ _._ _        73 

Sterling,  Marques  - __ 641,643,643 

Stock  raising _ __ ,' _._ 539 

Students.     (See  School  attendaiic«, ) 

Sngar _ S34-560 

beet,  effect  on  production  of  cane  sugar __      535 

cane  cultivation,  methods 534 

production  by  pi-oTinces_ 549 

export  duty  established _ _.        28 

fallinpriceof 38 

history  of  Cuban  prodaction .__ 535 

method  of  manufacture _ 534 

mills  (centrals)  ..- _ 553 

plantations 540 

by  area,  and  by  race  of  occupants 560 

by  production,  and  by  race  of  occupants. 560 

development 534 

labor  regulations _ ..  .      531 

number  ___ ___  ,._ __ 534 

salaries  paid  in  connection  with 531 

price  in  relation  to  production _  536-533 

production  by  years  .__     .__ _ 537,533 

Supervisors  of  censoa,  appointed _ __ 631 

inatrnctions  given 10 

nominated  by  military  governor 10 

reports  of 627-657 

return  to  Washington 10 

Surgidero  city 190 

Sweden,  proportion  of  unmarried _..  ..,. 146 

Switzerland,  percentage  of  children _ 80 

proportion  of  unmarried __ 146 


Tabulating  Machine  Company _._ __ 14 

contract  for  census  tables.- 694 

method  naed- 61 

Tacon,  General 569 

Tacon,  Migoel  (Governor) _ 697 

Tacon  y  Rosique,  Miguel  (Governor) __ 697 

Tapaate  district ___  179,183,191,194,300,308,318, 

336, 333, 335, 336, 299, 358, 406-413, 508, 513, 515, 518, 530, 553, 673, 699 


,  Google 


Fage, 

Tariff - - ---  38,31 

differentia], effects - 39 

effect  on  agricnlture ._.      539 

Tasso,  Don  Jose _ 5S8 

Taxation,  effect  of  Spaniah SO 

on  augar  production _ _ _ 538,539 

Taxes,  character 39 

Teachers - 581-584,578,613-619 

ttuukberby  classes - - - 584 

provinces  and  by  sex 619 

in  June,  1900 ...- 651 

salaries --_ 578 

Tejada,  Juan  de  (Governor) _ 697 

Temperature  _ _ 31 

Ten  years' war  .  _ -  36,37 

effect  on  conjugal  conditions 134,136 

schools _ -- 581 

Teias  de  Managua _._ 19 

Tineo,  Juan  A.  (Governor)  _ _ _ 697 

Tobacco - -  5S3-537 

cultivation.,- 536-537 

curing ; _-- - 537 

early  production 535 

monopoly - -- 535 

plantations - _ 540 

hyaiesi  and  by  occupancy _ 549 

by  production  and  race  of  occupant 549 

productions  by  provinces 549 

Tonnage  taxes _ _ 28 

Torre,  Don  Rodriguez  dela. 733 

Torre,  Marques  de  la  (Governor) 697 

Torres,  Laureano  de  (Governor) -      697 

Trade  regulations,  colonial _ 36-39 

restrictions  ..___ _._ - 27-39,36 

tables,  statistical.     (See  Occupations.) 

winds,  effect  on  climate _ 23 

Treaty  between  Spain  and  China 70,71 

Dutch  provinces , 27 

United  States 41 

of  Madrid,  between  England  and  Spain - 27 

Paris  (1763) -.-       43 

Vienna 68 

Zanjon ..-- -- - -  87,528 

■with  England ...  _ ___ _ 66 

Treaties,  provisions  as  to  trade 37 

Trespalacioa,  Bishop -_ -- 568 

Tridentine  Seminary 566 

Trinidad  district - 181,187,193,196,3*1,304,319,337,344,345, 

347,301,360,436-433,511,514,516,519,532,554,684,699,731.733,735 

Trinidad  city,  age  ___ _ __ 304 

birthplace -      330 

eitisenahip 227,245-317 
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Trinidad  city,  ootijugal  condition __ _ 190,132,139,301 

dwellings _. 514 

education __ _. _ 345-347,360 

families ._ .__. 511,514 

literacy '- _._ ____ 148,146,345-347,360 

nativity 99, 198, 301 

oocupatlonB 426-433 

popnlation _..      lao 

race _,._ 198,201 

sanitation,  method  of  disposal  of  excreta 177,532 

garbage. _._ 175,519 

school  attendance 360 

Bex   198,201,204 

water  supply _  _ __  173, 174, 516 

Trinidad,  port  of  entry _ _ 37 

percentage  of  married  popnlation  _  118,121 

proportion  of  nnmarried 146 

widowed __ ___ 143 

Troncoso,  Bernardo  (Grovernor) _ _.   597 

Turks  Island,  projwrtion  of  unmarried _ 146 

widowed _ _ 143 

Turnbull ._. _ jj^gg 

U. 

Ulloa,  Francisco  Javier  de  (Governor) ggs 

Union  de  Reyes  district 180,184,191,196,300,808,319,336,337-389, 

300, 350, 413-419, 509, 613, 515, 518, 591, 554. 677, 699, 730, 732, 734 
Unions,  consensual.     (See  Conjugal  conditions.) 

United  States,  age  of  breadwinners _ _  100, 161 

married _ 135 

age  periods -_- 86 

of  unmarried _ 146 

attitude  during  insurrectiona ___ 39 

breadwinners _ 155,159,163 

comparative  age  ratios _ 88 

dwellings  and  families _._ 170 

importation  of  Cuban  tobacco _._ 535 

interest  in  Cnban  affairs :_..  .,_ 33 

longevity  by  race ___ b5 

median  age  by  sex_ , _ 93 

of  population 84 

natives  resident  in  Cnba _  _ 330-335, 473-475, 499-506 

neuiiality  _ 89 

oocnpations __ 155,159,163 

•^  by  groups  and  sex 166 

race _ _  164,165 

percentage  of  married us 

natives  in  Cuba    [_"".       98 

•  population  occupation _.,  _ 157 

marriageable  age__ 121 

married-. _ , 133,133,135 

unmarried..- 146 

widowed 143 


,  Google 


United  States,  ratio  engaged  in  occupations ___ __      155 

of  children  by  age _ gg 

husbands  to  wives  and  widowed 143 

married  to  adnlta __ ist 

widowed '. , 143 

sex  of  breadwinaors jgi 

sugar  produced 535 

University,  early  history .,,_ _  566,567 

establishroent _  ._ __ see 

of  Habana _ __ 579 

curriculum _ _ _.      570 

of  Merida _,_ 557 

Unmarried  (see  Conjugal  condition) 399,301 

by  age,  nativity,  race,  and  sex 306-353 

sex,  race,  and  nativity- _ , 303-305 

ses  and  occupations __,  494-493 

discusaion  of  tables ___ 145-147 

ratio  to  population __ i4e 

sex  ratios __ _ 146 

Unzaga,  Luis  de  (Governor) __ 697 

Ursalines,  school _._ __       568 


Valdez,  Antonio „ __ 639 

Valdes,  Bishop  Francisco  Geronimo _ 567 

Valdes,  Don  Geronimo  (Governor) 731 

Valdes,  Father 566 

Valdes  y  Sierra,  Geronimo  (Governor) _. ...      698 

Vallejo,  Diego  (Governor) __ 097 

Valleys _ _ 19 

Value  of  livestock 540 

censoB_ ____ __._ __       41 

mortgages 41 

real  estate _ 41 

Varelo,  Feiix   _. _ 568 

Vegetables- __ 550,551 

Velazquez,  Diego  (Governor).. 23,33,43,65,696,7^7 

Venegas,  Francisco  de  (Governor). _._ 697 

Vento  spring ___ I73 

Vera-Crnz _ 37 

VeredaNaevacity _ , 190 

Vereda  Nueva  district _  179,183,191,194,300,803,218, 

226, 333, 235, 336,  aes,35«,  406-413, 508,  513,  515,  518,  530,  553,  673,  699 

Vessels,  search  of  American  - __. 39 

Viamontes,  Juan  Bitriande  (Governor) 697 

Viana,  Diego  de  (Governor) 697 

Vienna,  treaty  of _,_ 68 

Vilaro  y  Diaz,  Dr.  Don  Juan __ _ __      573 

Villa  Clara __ _ _  _; 570 

VJllalba,  Diego  de  (Governor) 697 

Villalpando,  Ambrosio  (Governor) _ 697 

Villarin,  Pedro  Alvares  (Governor) .._ 697 

ViUate,  Bias  (Governor) 698 

Villavicencio,  Maria  Nunez  de , 666,668 
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Vinales  city 

Vinales  district 

21&  336  340-343 
Virginiua,  capture  of  veasel 
Viscaya,  Spanish  cruiser  visit  to  New  York 
Vital  etatisticB  . . . 
Vives,  Captain-General 
Viyes,  Dioniaio  (goiemor) 
Vives,  Don  Francisco  Diouiaio  (govemorl 
Vogdea,  Capt.  Charles  B     dishnrsing  offii,ci 
Voters.     (See  Citizenship  bj  a^e  ) 
qualifications  of 

Vnelta  Abajo 
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